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HONORARY  MEMBER. 
Geobce  Peaimjct,  Loudon  and  New  York. 


Zatos  of  the  Association, 


THE  LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 


TAtSED  AT  k  IF£CIAL  OE^TEEAI  UEETIKCI    OF  UEMBEHFi  UJT    IOtII,   180J. 


Object  and  Organisation^ 

I,  The  ol>jcct  of  tlio  Assoc mtiou  is  to  aid  the  deTclopment  oi 
Social  Science. 

n.  Tlie  AsBOcintion  eomiiriscs  Four  Departments :  the  first,  for 
JurispiiUiJeiico  trnd  Amendment  of  the  Law  j  the  second,  for  Educa- 
tion; the  third,  for  Ilenlth;  and  the  fourlli,  for  Economy  and 
Trade. 

m.  The  ABSociatlon  consists  of  Ordinnry  Mcmliers,  Corporate 
Members,  Foreign  Corrosponding  Members,  and  Assoeintes. 

Termt  of  Membership, 

IT.  Any  pergoe  who  pys  an  Annual  SubsciJplion  of  One  Guinea 
or  a  Life  Stibscription  of  Ton  Guiueiis,  to  the  Funds  of  tlie  Associa- 
tion, is  an  Ordinary  Membci', 

V.  Any  Public  Body  paying  to  the  Funds  of  tho  Afisoclation  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  T\ro  Guineas  is  a  Corporate  Member, 

VI.  Foreign  Corresponding  Blembers  arc  elected  by  the  Council, 
the  number  of  such  Members  being  limited  by  3yc-Iaw.  Foreign 
Corresponding  Members  ,ire  exempt  from  payment. 

VIL  Any  person  who  pays  Ten  Shillings  to  llio  Funds  of  Iha 
Association  ia  an  Assuciate  for  tlie  Annual  Meeting  for  which  £uch 
payment  is  made. 

Vlir.  The  Aniiunl  Snbgcription  is  payable  in  nJrancG  on  the  firat 
(ky  of  August  in  each  year. 


IX. 


Officers  and  Govcrnmenf, 
Tlio   Association   has  a   PrcBident,    Vicc-PresiJenla,  PreBi- 


denta  and  Vico-Presideuts  of  Departments,  a  General  Secretary,  & 
Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  a  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Secretaries  of 


Ic  Associatioti. 

Departments,  wlio  arc  all  aoQiiallj  elected,  and  hold  offlce  untU  the 
appoiutnienta  of  the  following  year  are  made. 

X.  The  Asaociation  is  governed  by  a  Council,  nnd  by  tin  Exccu- 
tiTB  Commiltee  subject  to  the  dh'ectiona  of  the  Council. 

XI.  Tlifl  Council  conslsta  of  die  following  persona  ; — 

1.  The  President,  Vice-Preaiilcnta,  Prealdenta  and  Vice-Presidents 
of  Departmenta,  General  Secretary,  Treasurers,  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  Secretaries  of  Depnrtments, 

2-  Every  Member  who  lias  filled  the  ofBco  of  President,  or  Presi- 
dent of  a  Department,  or  who  hns  filled  for  two  years  the  oll'ice  of 
General  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Foreiga  Secretary,  or  Secretary  of 
Department. 

3.  Every  Member  wIiOj  up  to  the  31st  of  July,  1862,  had  aerved 
for  three  years  as  a  Member  of  Council. 

4.  Every  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  is  also  & 
Member  of  the  Association. 

5.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  each  Department,  as 
ahall  be  annually  nominated  by  the  Standing  CommiLtco  of  each 
Department. 

G.  Such  Eepresentfitives  of  any  Branch  or  Local  Association,  no 
exceeding  two,  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 
Branch  or  Local  Association, 

7.  Such  Representative  of  any  Society  existing  in  connection  with 
the  Asaocidtion  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 
Society, 

8.  Sueh  EcprBsentativo  of  any  learned  Society,  or  Chamber  of 
Cotnmerce,  being  a  Corporate  Member  of  the  Association,  as  may, 
from  time  to  ttnio,  bo  nominated  by  such  Corporate  Member. 

9.  Such  Blembcrs  aa  may  be  nominated  by  the  Association,  on 
the  recommendation  of  tho  Council,  for  specint  Bervices  to  the 
Aasociolion. 

XU.  The  Executive  Comraitlca  consists  of  tho  General  Secre- 
tary, the  Treasurers,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  one  Secretary  from  each 
Department,  nominated  by  tbo  Council,  and  Twelve  Members 
elected  annually  by  the  Council. 

XIII.  The  Council  meets  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association,  at  three  other  times  during  the  year,  and  also  when 
tpecially  summoned  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Annual  and  olh^r  Meetings. 

XrV.  An  Annual  Meeting  foi-  the  reception  of  tho  Address  of 
tlie  President,  and  of  tho  Reports  of  tLe  Council  and  Strtnding 
Committees,  autl  for  the  reading  utid  discussion  of  papers,  is  held  in 
Buch  place,  and  at  audi  time,  as  maj  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

XV.  A  Buginesa  Meeting  of  tho  Members  is  held  in  each  year  at 
the  OfiBce  of  the  Aasocifttion,  at  such  time  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  to  receive  a  Report  from  the  Council  on  the  fmancJal 
and  other  business  of  the  Association ^  to  eletft  tite  Officers  aud 
Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  enact  such  Laws 
aa  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 

XYL  Tho  Council  has  the  power  of  summoning  a  General 
Meeting  of  members,  on  fourteen  days'  notice,  for  such  purpose  and 
at  such  time  and  place  as  it  thinks  fit. 

XYII.  The  General  Secretary,  on  rocoiTing  a  requisition  signed 
by  twenty  Members,  eummons,  at  such  time,  being  within  thirty  dnys, 
and  at  snch  place  fis  ho  thinks  fit,  a  General  Mcetiug  of  the  Mem- 
bers, for  tho  puriM>se3  slated  In  such  requisition, 

XVIII.  Special  Meetings  are  held  in  London,  under  tho  regula- 
tion of  tho  Executive  Committee,  for  reading  papers,  and  for 
diBCUBsion,  on  specific  questionB. 

HiffkU  and  I^vileges  of  Members. 

XIX.  Every  Ordinaiy  Member  has  tho  righta  of  attending  fttid 
voting  at  tho  Annual  Meeting,  tho  Business  Meeting  of  Members 
and  all  other  General  Meetings  of  the  Association,  of  being  eligible 
to  any  of  its  offices,  and  of  receiving  gniluitouely  its   Tfansacfions, 

XX.  Any  Ordinaiy  Member  whose  name  has  boon  submitted  for 
that  purpose  to  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  who 
pays  an  additional  anntml  Bubscription  of  One  Guinea,  or  an  additional 
life  subscription  of  Ten  Guiueaa,  boa  the  privileges  of  attending 
and  voting  at  the  Special  Meetings  mentioned  lu  Law  XVIII. 
of  receiving  all  publicalious  issued  to  connection  with  such  Mcetlngg, 
and  of  the  using  tho  Library  at  tho  Office  of  the  Aesoclatiou. 

XXI.  Every  Corporate  Member  receives  gratuitonsly  a  copy  of  iho 
Trantactions,  and  may  nominate  two  icprcjicntatives  to  attend  the 
Meetings  of  the  Associatiou, 


Laws  of  the  Aisociutioti. 


XXV 


XXII.  Evtery  Foreign  Con'espoudlug  aiember  has  all  tho  rights 

of  an  Ortluiar/  Member,  except  tljfit  of  eligibility  to  tlie  Council. 

XXUI.  Every  Associate  has  llie  right  of  attending  and  voting  nt 
Ihe  Annual  Meeting,  Lt;!J  under  Lv\v  XIV. 


I         Co 


T/te  Slandinff  and  other  Comrititteet, 

XXIV.  A  Standing  Committee  for  each  Department  is  annually 
elected  at  tlio  Business  Meeting  of  Members.  A  Standing  Com- 
miltee  lias  tbe  power  of  appointing  Subt'onTmittees, 

XXV.  Special  Committees  arc  appointed  by  the  Associotloa  or 
by  the  Council,  to  consider  and  report  ou  epecIBc  subjects  of 
reference. 

XSVI.  The  General  Secretary  anJ  the  Foreign  Secretary  are, 
ex  officio,  Members!  of  every  Conimiltco  and  Subcommittee.  The 
Secretftry  of  each  Department  is,  ex  officio,  a  Member  of  orery 
Committee  and  Subcummittee  of  aucli  Departmeut. 


Cojiitttutidn  and  Conduct  6f  Meetlngt. 


.  XXVII.  For  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  twenty 
Members,  for  Metlinga  of  the  Council  seven  Members,  for  those  of 
iho  Executive  Committee  five  Members,  and  for  those  of  other 
Committecti  aud  Subcommittees  three  Members  form  a  quorum. 

XXVIII.  At  all  the  aforesaid  Meetings  the  Chairman  hod  avole; 
if  the  votes  be  cjual  he  Liis  also  a  casliug  vote. 

XXIX.  No  original  motion  of  "which  pievijad  notice  has  not 
been  given  is  put  from  iho  Chair  nt  any  Meeting  of  the  Association 
held  under  Laws  XTV.,  XV.,  or  XVT. 


/'Vnrinect. 

XXX.  The  I'unda  of  the  Association  nre  kept  ia  its  name  at 
a  Bank.  All  auma  received  oa  account  of  tho  Association  are  paid 
ill  to  the  Ilalik ;  and  all  cheques  on  tho  Bank  are  drawn  by  order  of 
the  Council  or  of  tho  Executive  Committee,  signed  by  the  Treii-_ 
surer,  and  countersigned  by  tho  General  Secretary, 


xxvt  I^ws  of  the  Aisociati67U 

XXSJ.  At  tlie  Business  Meeting  of  Members  two  Auditors,  not 

being  Members  of  the  Council,  arc  appointed,  on  motion,  by  shovr 
of  hamls,  to  nudit  tlio  nccouiita  for  tlie  ensuing  year. 

XXXir.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  made  up  to  th«  eud 
of  July  in  each  yenr;  md,  after  beine  duly  audited,  are  appended  to 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council, 

Vacancies  in  Offices. 
XXXm.  The  Council  fills  up  auy  vacancy  occurring  daring  the 
year  in  any  of  tho  officea  named  lu  Law  IX. 


EEGTJLATIONS    FOR   BHA^TCII    AND    LOCAL 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Association  recognises  two  classes  of  Provincial  Associatioas. 

I.  Branch  AssociaHonS)  of  which  tlie  conditions  are — 

Their  members  to  be  members  of  the  Genei'al  Association,  and 
to  subscribe  £1  It.  annually,  or  £10  10*.  as  a  life  payment. 

All  the  subscriptions  to  be  paid  to  tlis  Central  OfBco,  but  a 
part  to  bo  allowed  by  tho  Council  towards  tlio  expenses  of  the 
Branch,  in  addition  to  (inj'  special  grants  that  may  be  made. 

The  Branch  Association  to  elect  its  own.  Preaidont,  Secretary^ 
trad  other  OffLccra. 

The  Branch  Association  io  elect  annually  not  moro  than  two 
inombens  of  the  General  Council. 

II.  Local  Aiiwiatiam,  of  which  tho  conditions  are— • 

That  the  Local  Aeaociation  sliaU  regulate  tlie  amount  of  its  own 
Bubscripttons,  but  that  every  member  on  whoso  behalf  10*.  shall  be 
paid  yearly  into  tho  general  funds  of  the  Association  shall  have 
the  pririlega  at  his  option — 

1.  Of  a  copy  of  the  Tramactions. 

2.  Of  attending  tho  annual  meeting  of  tho  Association,  and  of 
procuring  a  copy  of  tho  Tramections  at  a  reduced  price,  to  be 
annually  fixed  by  the  Council. 
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The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  opened  at 
Sheffield  on  the  afternoon  of  October  4,  1865j  by  a  epecial 
service  in  the  parish  church,  at  which  the  sermon  waa  preached 
by  ih&  viear,  the  Rev.  Canon  Sale,  D.D.  The  usual  meeting 
of  menihere  and  associates  was  held  in  iho  evening  in  the 
Alexandra  Music  Hall,  and  the  President,  Lord  Brougham, 
delivered  the  address.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  his  lordship  was 
moved  by  Earl  FitzwIIliaoi,  K.G.,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
Kiding,  waa  seconded  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Thomas  Jessop, 
and  was  snpportoJ  by  Mr.  Hiul field,  SLP.  lor  tho  Ijorough. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  a  large  meeting  of  working  men 
was  held  in  the  eanie  hall,  and  addressed  by  Lord  Brougham 
and  other  leading  members  of  the  Association.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  was  moved  and  seconded  by  two  of 
the  artisans  present,  ^h:  Jolin  Wilson  ami  Mr.  Henry 
Turner. 

The  bueiness  of  Departments  was  carried  on  from  the  5th  to 
the  10th,  and  the  addresses  of  the  Presidents  were  delivered  as 
usual  on  successive  raornlnga  to  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the 
members  and  associates.  The  Dean  of  Chichester  had  been 
Banounced  as  the  President  of  the  Education  Department,  but 
was  at  the  last  moment  prevented  by  illness  from  attending, 
ftnd  thereupon  resigned  his  office,  iliv  Thomas  Chambers, 
M.P.,  vras*  elected  by  the  Council  to  the  vacant  chair,  and 
having  promptly  accepted    the   responsibility,   delivered    an 
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extemporaneous  addrcfs.  The  written  address  prepared  by  tlie 
Dean  of  Chicliest&r,  was  also  read  to  the  meeting,  and  both 
have  been  printed  in  this  volume. 

On  tlie  evening  of  Friday  the  6th,  a  soiree,  open  to  members 
and  asBociates,  was  held  in  the  Cutlers'  Hall ;  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  Lord  Brougham  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the 
raemhers  wcic  entertained  at  a  banquet  in  the  same  hall,  by 
the  Mayor  of  Sheffiekl,  whoee  hospitality  and  Idndness,  not 
only  on  this  occasion  but  throughout  the  meeting,  will  be 
gratefully  remembered  hy  the  Association, 

The  conekiding  meeting  was  hekl  on  Wednesday  the  lllh, 
when  a  Report  from  the  Council  was  resd  by  the  General 
Secretary,  and  the  Repsrta  of  the  eeveral  Dcpartmeuts  were 
brought  up  by  their  Secretaries.  The  former,  with  the 
oinissioa  of  a  few  seiileiieee,  was  as  follows  :  — 

"In  presetiLin^  tbcir  report  of  tlie  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  Couueil  Uave  to  conojatulate  the  members  and  associates  on  ttie 
value  uiid  interest  of  tbo  proceedings  wliioh  iuvc  now  terinitiatetl.  The 
8[)ceiul  (juestiojia  cboscii  bj  tlie  Standing  Committees  of  (be  Denattinents, 
with  the  ndvicc  ami  ftssi;^tanee  of  the  Locql  Committecfi,  Lave  been  most 
successfully  discus-^cd,  especially  those  which  "were  chosen  with  i-cfercnce  to 
local  interesta  and  tLe  siiet-ial  infonnftticm  to  be  ubt.iiiieJ  in  SheflieM,  such 
as  the  (jucstion  on  the  further  rcgulatioa  of  the  labour  of  children  for  tlie 
proiuotioti  of  education,  and  that  on  the  uiineceasary  exposure  of  wurkmen 
to  dangers  of  life  and  health  in  collieriea,  mines,  and  mauufiictuivs.  The 
value  of  such  diaeuHsions  m  these  can  lumlly  be  over-mted,  and  the  Council 
hope  that  their  praetiuul  ivaults  may  be  apparent  in  dm;  time. 

"The  miiiiber  of  members,  assoeintes,  and  lartiea  attenditig  the  meetings 
have  been  about  1,000, 

"The  Council  di:sire  to  record  their  senoe  of  the  lioppitable  reception 
accorded  to  the  Assoeiation  in  JiheflieW,  and  to  cxprcss  their  Bincerc  thnnka 
to  the  following  public  bodies  and  iiidividuaU  lor  lUe  servieei  they  have 
rendeitd  to  the  iMeeiing; — 

"  To  his  worsliip  the  Aiayor  fur  the  mnnificont  hoapitalitj  he  lia^  shown 
to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

"  To  ihu  Aluyor  and  Corponition  for  the  use  of  the  Council  Hall  &ud 
other  public  buildinrrs. 

"  To  the  Woraliipful  Company  of  Cutlers  for  the  use  of  the  Cutlers* 
IMI. 

"To  the  Kev.  Canon  Sale,  D.D.,  for  the  special  aervicc  and  the  acrmon 
he  prcaebeil  on  tlie  occasion,  and  for  the  use  of  tUo  Church  Institute, 

"To  ihe  Couiidl  ut  the  School  tf  Art  and  the  Committee  of  the  Free 
Library  for  the  use  of  the  School  of  Art  and  the  Mechanics'  liisiitutc. 

"  To  the  noLleuien  who  threw  open  their  Beats  and  grounds,  nnd  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  allowed  their  ivorfca  to  be  visiU?d  by  the  mciubcra. 

^'  The  Council,  having  received  Invitations  from  the  ci^es  of  ^elfiut, 
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Bristul,  and  Mancliest^r,  for  the  next  Annual  Meetinc  of  tlie  Association, 
have  ncceptwl  the  inTitAtion  from  Manchester,  and  nt  the  same  time  express 
t  !io[)c  ihnt  the  two  other  towns  inny  be  visited  by  the  AisSOcitUioQ  in  the 
following  years.'' 

The  Local  Treasurer  lias  sent  to  the  Council  the  total  pro- 
tluco  of  the  sale  of  guinea  and  ten  ehiJlling  tickets  at  the  meet- 
ing, amouadag  to  the  sum  of  £589  8*.  6d,,  and  &  cordial  yote 
of  thiinks  to  the  Local  Officers  and  Committees  for  their 
zealous  exortioaa  "was  there  upon  phased  by  the  CounciL 


Since  the  publicatioti  of  the  last  volume  of  Transactions  the 
Council  have  received  commuiiicatioaa  froia  Boiton,  United 
States,  and  Madrid,  announcing  the  establishment  in  those  cities 
respectively,  of  an  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,  and  of  a  iSpaniah  Association  for  the  same 
object.  These  societiea  are  fonuded  on  the  same  plan,  and  with 
the  same  objects  as  our  own,  and  are  a  gratifying  proof  of  the 
growing  cultivation  of  our  science.  The  International  Asso- 
ciation which  originated  at  our  London  Meeting  in  1862,  con- 
tinues to  0ourish  on  the  continent. 

During  the  Pailiamcatary  Session  of  1 805,  a  Bill  was  intro- 
ducsd  to  improve  the  Uiw  of  partnership  by  enabling  loaua  of 
money  to  a  trader  on  condition  of  receiving  a  part  of  the  profits, 
without  attaching  to  the  lender  the  liabilities  of  a  partnership. 
This  measure  had  for  tnany  yeara  been  advocated  by  the  Law 
Ameudinent  Society,  and  it  seemed  to  the  Council  to  be  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  more  intimate  ttuion  of  labour  and 
capital,  as  well  as  to  further  the  extension  of  traJc.  They, 
therefore,  presented  to  the  House  of  Lorda  the  following 
petition  la  favour  of  the  Bill,  which  was  subsequently  enacted 
u  the  28  &  29  Vict.,  c.  86. 

"  To  the  Might  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  Purliament 
ailtemlticd,  the  Petition  of  the  Couju-ii  of  the  National  Asiociiitmi  for 
Ike  Promotion  uf  Social  Scicncf,  with  trhich  is  united  the  Socteti/  jhr 
the  Ametidmeiit  of  the  Law. 

"■HmnUy  shewelh, 

"That  this  Council  hare  wiiuQsscd  with  much  j^Ieosui'e  the  intfoduction 
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into  jour  Riglit  Honoui'able  Itouse  of  a  Bill  entitled,  'A  Bill  to  amend  the 
Law  of  I'artnersbip.' 

"Tiiat  thi^Couftdl  are  of  opinion  that  the  improvements  already  maide  in 
the  law  of  pfirtnersbip  by  estahiisliitifr.  in  the  ca3«  of  Joint  Stock  Compantet, 
•when  BO  desired,  the  system  of  limitod  tinbility,  iu  in^cordance  witti  Uie  gt«itt 
principle  of  allowint^  pnrties  to  settle  their  own  terms  of  Association,  provided 
only  that  nothing  he  done  to  mislead  t!ie  public,  hnve  been  attended  witJi 
gri-at  benefit. 

"  Thnt  thia  Cc^uncll  anticipate  nddittoual  and  specinl  benefits  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill  now  before  your  Bi;^ht  Honourable  Uouse ;  aincc  its 
jtroviBionB  will  not  only  nfTortl  to  traders  new  fjieilittcs  for  obtaining  capital, 
nnd  to  persons  possessed  of  cftpital,  new  menns  of  employing  it  profitably, 
but  will  strongly  tend  to  remove  t!iB  broad  line  of  ilemai-catiou  now  existing, 
In  this  country,  between  employers  utul  (he  employed,  by  aUowlng  the  latter, 
wittiout  Ic^  risk  to  either  party,  to  be  paid,  in  part,  by  a  share  in  their  em- 
ployera'  profit ;  an  arrangement  ivhich,  if  brought  into  jjeucral  use,  would,  ihls 
Council  confidently  believea,  soon  lend  to  the  dlsconfinLinuce  of  the  trcquent 
and  djsnstroua  interruptions  to  industry  caused  by  'strikes'  ttnd  Mock-outa,' 
which,  trie  Council  are  asmred,  sire  of  cunipiirntivLly  rmx'  oeenrrenco  in  other 
ronntrieft,  where,  by  a  difterent  law  of  pivrinershlp,  the  n.KSociatlon  of  capital 
with  ?kiil  and  labour  is  more  easy  and  common  ih^m  in  England. 

"  And  your  Pctitioreni  will  ever  prny,  &c.'' 

On  tlic  17th  of  August  last,  a  conference  of  mediciil  officers 
of  health,  members  of  the  Health  Cotaniittee  of  the  Assoc!^ 
tioii,  ])arochial  clergy,  and  others  was  held  at  the  office  of  the 
Aasociation  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Loudon,  to 
consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  view  of  the  threatened 
epidemic  of  cliolera.     Heeolutions  were  passed  at  the  meetiug,* 


*  The  Eeaolutloas  were  as  follows ; — 

"I.  Thai  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Conslantinoplc,  in  Eg;ypt,  in  Miilla,  in 
Italy,  in  Spain,  and  in  Marfeillea,  and  the  uccurrcnco  of  scattered  cisesor  cholera 
in  the  inetropoUp,  anil  aljfo  the  outbreak  in  tliia  country  of  an  extraordinary 
epidemic  in  cattle,  which  has  ofieri  been  Ibe  picciirsnr  of  cxlraordinaiy  epidemic 
ntlacka  iu  human  beings,  must  be  taken  a^porleiiding  an  cvlvaordiuary  epldemio 
Tifeilalion  on  the  peopl?  of  tliis  counlry,  wliich  aboald  Ijc  guartled  ugainat  by  all 
means  available  (roni  voluntary  cxeriionj  as  well  as  from  the  exercise  of  Gorem- 
mental  and  local  aulLortl.y." 

"  IL  Tliat  laving  reg'nrd  to  ihe  known  character  of  llic  ihreatencd  epidemic 

visitation,  and  lo  tjic  course  or  the  previous  exlntordiuary  ejihlemic!),  it  is  pra- 

bahle  that  the  fjreat  pererity  of  the  TJsilRtion  will  lie  npcn'the  aaiuc  places,  upon 

the  aamo  clns h-*  Unit  arc  now  most  sevejety  Fcoiirped  by  typhus,  dysimlcry,  and 

tlic  vftiious  »|ieciea  of  foid  air  diseasus,  and  tltut  ivll  (vfil-dtreetod  cxeriinns  pro- 

i1e*.ti^c  of  tWc  clns.'es  from  Ihe  extraordinary  epiji-uijc,  Rliould  tite  tbrcalcaed  ' 

ual(r.<.k  tc  spar«it,  wHl  ncTcrtlicless  be  preventive  of  the  Bo-calI«l  zymotic  or  fer- 

fn-.eiilary  disciBcs  which  arc  ucvcr  absent  from  t!ic  districts  chicBy  inhabiteti  Tiy 

Flhe  poor,  to  which  ncurty  20  per  cent,  of  the  rrdinnry  denili  rates  ore  due,  and  an 

atitiunl  fof-rifiee  of  npjjronching  to  a  hiiudrei}  Jlinvissud  lives  isoccaaioned," 

**  11] .  That  in  oi  rlcr  to  rtiPdemtnate  matriiciion  for  tlio  guidance  of  the  voluntary 
exertion  which  iimy  he  iiecde«l  <ir  serTlccablc  io  aid  or  to  eiippletnent  the  action 
of  the  central  or  local  authorities  and  lo  fiiutain  the  getieral  publio  uitercatS  in 
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ftinl  were  referreJ  to  tlic  Standing  Conimittee  on  Hcaltl!, 
who  were  of  oijinion  that  the  best  way  of  giving  efiect  to 
the  same  woulil  be  to  form  a  Special  t'ominittee  consistiog 
01  their  own  body,  with  tlie  addition  of  delegates  from  other 
public  bodies.  This  Special  Committee  prepared,  lU'tcr  mueli 
consideration,  the  folio  wing  rctulutiousj  suggesting  the  inquiries 
whiehj  in  their  opinion,  i?liould  be  iuetltuted,  and  the  practiciil 
lucasiu'os  which  might  be  earned  out  by  voluntary  exertion  to 
avert  or  mitigate  the  visitation  of  any  epidemic  dieeaae.  These 
propositions,  it  was  stated  by  the  Committee,  were  intended 
to  be  supplementary  only  ttt  the  eftbrts  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council,  ami  the  functions  of  the  Jledieal 
Officers  of  Health. 

"  I. — 'rliat  the  nmubtjr  of  ilcatUs  by  miasm-iti*:  disease,*  of  which  a  liirpc 

Iiroportioii  U  previ-titibic,  auiountetl  in  1863,  aceonliiig  to  the  lU-port  ol'  tfu* 
{f^stnif-General,  to  114,53!*  fur  qH  EiijflQiid  ;  .ami  that  such  niiiouut  uf 
disease,  cspeciiilly  under  a  thrcntonod  invnsion  of  t-hokra,  and  apnrt  from  it, 
deiiiauds  the  ruoit  serious  public  lUtention, 

"  11. — Tliiit  it  is  of  gix-ut  imiiiirtnnce,  for  the  economical  and  cfEcieut 
direction  of  public  efturti  to  iv^cei'L'^iii  otiil  make  known,  as  carlv  autl  ns 
clciirl)"  as  pnieticaljh',  among  what  classt's,  under  what  conditions,  and  from 
what  touiics — ivhctliev  of  overtrowilin^,  of  deJcftlve  water  siipjily,  wnnt  of 
pt-oiitT  vcutUatiou,  oi*  uthciwise — these  diseasea  are  devolopt'd  nnU  pcr- 
pKitnted. 

'"111.— That  with  this  end  in  view,  Btatistics  sliotiU  be  obtained  os  to  the 
death  ratos,  iiml  the  propoi'tions  of  deatha,  fi-om  diseases  of  ttie  mJasniatic 
clii*s,  ill  iiiijiroved  niodt'l  i>r  ofliei' dwt'lliiij;9,  in  impi-ovcd  common  ladn^ing- 
l»»Ui>c)i,  and  in  well  imiiiajieil  puUIit-  institutions — such  as  district  inititutJons 
on  the  Imlf-titne  syslein.  schools  for  tlic  reception  of  dcrftftuta  diildreji,  and 
WL-U-uiaiioj^cd  prisons ;  distinguishing  thu  diBeases  wising  theix'ln  from  thoso 
iliti-Mhiecd. 

*'  J  V.^TImt  the  chief  j!cat«  of  miasmatic  diseftse  should  be  early  ascer- 


tW  prevention  of  excesfiive  disLii^e  ami  |irrnialiiri'  UMrtality,  tlim  t'oufiTcnce  ro- 
CiiniiiiftKl*  tltiil  the  m'tiveco-inii'MlUiuuf  I  lie  ipfti'ochiiil  clergy,  uf  the  members  of  Ihe 
AiAiciatiun  of  ^k'lllcal  Dtljcera  of  II<'ullli  of  liie  Meti-opolin,  of  the  laciuljci-it  of  the 
E|>iilpmlologi<'ul  .Siiciety,  oftlie  inemberB  of  llic  Society  of  Arts  (who  bavc  e»pv- 
cially  ilevotud  tboiu.'seh'ca  to  tUe  iaiiirovuliiclll  of  iho  dwelling)*  of  Ihe  labouring 
ela«xe6),  oftLc  workinfj  men'e  <  liiltj*,  and  otJier  vohinlary  ai^aoi-Eiilions,  he  inviifd 
tu  Tuali'e  united  efforl  through  a  joiat  K.vccutive  Coinmiile-e.  and  tlmt  ihe  Health 
iJi'liartiiicnt  of  the  Association  fur  the  Proraotiuii  of  Syciivi  .Science  he  rcsjieclfully 
liiviJed  to  carry  this  resolution  into  elft'Ct." 

*  Thccbsa  of  iliseoisfn  coining  under  the  term  of  "miasraalic"  aiccliolcrp, 
diarrWett,  dysentery,  small-pox,  meask's,  scarlatinn.  diitUlheuiu,  quioBy,  croup, 
•nlKjopiiig  cou(;b,  typhus,  eryaipeliw,  mclrio,  cnrhuncle,  iuttueiUEa,  ftgue,  remittent 
fcrer,  rheumatism,  &£, 
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iniiicd  and  Uesignaied  in  lists,  and  marked  on  maps  for  tlie  dircctian  of 
in(iEiriers. 

"  V. — Tliat  as  the  worst  places  are  known  to  the  Union  Medical  Officer* 
nntl  the  Union  Relieving  Officers,  it  is  to  tlie  Boaj^s  of  Guai-diana  of  the 
Poor  Law  UnionB  and  their  oiScials  that  tlie  public  must  loot  for  the  ewUest 
inlormation  to  other  bodies  charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  health,  as  to 
the  firat  cases  of  the  discaaes  referred  to. 

•Note. — Whereas  the  ftuthority  of  rounicipHl  corporalloaa  is  oflea 
limited  to  portioos  of  towQS,  all  civic  and  ruitil  popututiona  are  uncJcr  the 
jorisdiclion  of  Boards  of  GuardianB,  who,  heiug  themselves  reaponsible  lo 
tbe  Central  Board  and  to  Parliament,  are  charged  with  the  relief  cf  i]«!itiiu- 
lion  ocvat^ione^l  by  ekknoss  and  pretoature  mortality,  and  ivith  ibeBUpcr- 
Tiaion  of  the  Union  Infirmaries  and  of  the  Jlodical  and  Relieving  OIHcetB.' 

"VI. — That  the  attention  of  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  be 
c/dled  to  Resolution  I, ;  and  that  ho  lie  requested  cnrly  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  Boards  of  GtiaJnlians  to  the  rates  oJ  mortality  in  excess  of  known 
standards  nfTurdcd  in  the  sauic  counties,  us  shown  by  the  Supplement  to  the 
25th  Annual  Kejwrt  of  the  Re^^iBtmr-Cicneral.  Tliat  ho  he  also  requested 
to  direct  the  guordians  particularly  to  inquire  into  and  ascertain  liy  their 
olfieers  the  scats  of  the  most  rite  jniasnmtic  diseases,  and  to  publisli  them 
without  delay  for  tlie  information  of  the  ratepayers  and  olhers,  and  that  the 
hical  authorities  ehoidd  be  espcci.iUy  remmded  of  this  fact — that  local 
registrars  have  in  their  books  records  of  tlic  places  and  houses  actually 
visited  by  cholcrsL,  typhus,  &c.,  in  previous  epidemics. 

"  VII.»— That  it  he  aubuiittcd  to  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  proposed  course  of  action,  b)'  averting  or  lessening  the 
mortality  from  miasmaiio  disenses,  will  prevent  claims  for  relief  on  ueconnt 
oi"  widowhood,  orphanage,  and  preniature  disability,  the  necessary  iiiddcntal 
expenses  may  be  fairly  charged  on  the  poor's  rotes  ibronghaiit  the 
eoimlry. 

*'  The  followiiifi  arc  recommended  to  Poor  Law  Gunrdians  and  other  autho- 
rities, Bs  the  U'sl  means  of  caiTjjny  out  Uie  foregoing  rosohitioiis  : — 

"(a). — Poor  Lav?  Inspectors  should  induce  the  medical  and  relieving 
officers  Id  mark  on  maps  of  their  districts  the  places  they  had  occasion  to 
\iiit  for  dlsca.'ies  of  the  miaaumtic  class. 

"(i).^Uni<m  clerks,  as  j^uperintctulent  registrars,  or  the  other  oillcera 
neting  as  such,  should  mark  on  the  same  nwps  the  places  from  whence  dcallis 
from  dijieases  ol'thc  miasumtic  class  have  been  registered. 

"(c). — The  seats  of  diseases  of  the  niiiisuiatic  class  should  be  marked 
with  red  ink;  and  of  deaths,  with  cntssea  in  blnck  ink;  and  the  ploeea 
where  cases  of  cholera  have  occurred,  should  be  marked  with  blue  ink. 

"  (^').'^The  medical  and  i-elieving  ollicers  shouM  be  requested  to  make 
notes  and  observutions  on  the  f^onditions  of  the  places  nC'cctcd  by  niiasmatio 
dtsea*eii,  and  the  ckssea  of  persons  who  sulTcr  niostfroiu  them. 

"  (c). — The  courts,  alleys,  and  other  places  which  are  itndruinod.  or  badly 
driiined,  and  which  have  no  proper  wnaT-closcts  or  sclf-cleunsing  house 
dr^ns  or  flcwors,  nud  no  proper  pavement,  should  be  marked  on  the  proposed 
district  map. 

"(/).— The  police  having  constantly  to  traverse  all  districts,  nnd  being 
well  acqiviinted  with  ihose  which  arc  physically  in  the  worst  conditions,  the 
heads  of  police  should  be  requested  lo  aid  the  local  inquiiic-i,  by  directing 
each  pohccnian  (o  mEiku  out  descriptive  lists  ot  the  places  charBcteriscd  by 
Ibul  emclls,  by  common  nuisances,  and  by  overcrowded  and  badly  constructed 
tenements ;  and  that  weekly  tenemctits,  and  the  like  places,  where  over* 
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crotrdin^  exists  in  eonnectioii  with  disease,  sbould  be  dJatlactlj  marked  in  the 
diainct  map?. 

**(^)' — ills  marks  on  district  mopa  should  be  transferred  to  general 
mftpa. 

**  (A). — In  the  mctrondJs  and  in  other  towns,  where  ordnanec  surveys  haic 
been  made,  copies  of  the  nnlnfince  maps  on  the  largest  senle  bo  used,  and, 
in  other  cases,  tracing  of  town  aun'ovs. 

"  (i)- — In  aid  of  euoli  innps,  the  chief  Eonts*  of  the  miasmatic  diseasea 
should  he  aoconip.inied  by  lists,  with  observations  by  tlie  rejiistrars  or  other 
union  ofllcersi,  and  a  statement  of  tlic  dciiiiity  of  tlic  jmpulfltioi). 

"(A).— Tliat  maps  and  lists  constructed  and  niai'kcd  in  tlic  manntr 
recommended  should  be  publisbcd  without  delay  for  the  use  of  all  cooccrncd 
in  Kmitary  inspection. 

*'  VTII. — Thiit  it  is  desirable  that  local  associations  should  be  formed  to 
risit  the  places  pointed  out  in  the  mapd  and  lists,  and  in  organise  n  system 
of  roluutary  house  to  house  viaitation,  to  ascertain  llio  conditions  which 
retiulre  remoTal  or  mitigation. 

Note, — Tbe  following  arc  among  tlio  effects  which  may  be  reaeonahly 
expected  from  ibc  proposed  local  BMociationa  and  cxattiitintionsi,  tiz., 
more  aecuvatc  iiirormiilion  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  defects  of  thu 
sourrca  ot  water-supply  of  many  distilcta,  of  uncU  injorJons  defects  no 
»cwer-t.ainted  well^  irater  kept  in  uncuvered  bntta.  and  tanks  over  privU;? 
or  diia^r.iienpE,  and  defects  in  the  ordinary  (jtialiLicH,  qunntitiea,  aiiU 
mcllimla  of  tlie  dlatriLutJon  of  tbe  water  mippliod — na  menna  of  bouse  and 
street  cleanting,  m  well  for  jicrsonal  cleansing,  for  clotlies  waalihig^ 
especially  for  the  ixmrcat  classes — as  also  deSeds  of  sinks,  draias,  anrl 
means  for  rciaoving  foul  or  waste  matter,  liie  extent  of  existing  defecta  i^i 
houBC  and  street  drainage,  the  extent  of  ceaspoola  and  of  house  drains,  and 
of  sewcra  of  ilccem]>o^iDg  deposit,  whicb  arc  only  extended  oesspools. 

*'rX.— That  special  local  inquiries  be  directed  to  the  state  of  the  existin;^ 
proTiaion  for  receiving  and  Ircaling  cholera  cases  in  union-houses,  hospitals, 
nooses  of  rcfu;»e,  &c.,  and  as  to  the  means  providctl  for  the  iinniediate 
reuioval  not  only  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  sick,  ft'om  rooms  which  arc  at  once 
(be  living  and  sleeping  rooms  of  the  poorest  clasacs,  to  places  speciflUy 
provided  ibr  the  purpose. 

''X. — That  a  special  fund  be  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Cojntinttce  in  jirititinjr,  correspondence,  obtaining  and  distiibuting  returns, 
and  otherwise,  and  that  a  subscription  be  invited  for  Hits  purpose." 

Tlie  above  rceolutions  were  presented  to  the  president  oi 
the  Poor  Law  Board  by  a  deputation  on  tlie  20th  of  Novem- 
ber last,  and  were  also  cxtcTisively  distributed  among  rarious 
public  bodiesi  A  SIctropQJitan  Sanitarj  Association  baa  since 
been  formed,  T\'hich  nieets  at  the  office  of  our  Society,  and  is 
actively  engaged  in  practictil  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
the  health  of  London. 

The  Council  resolved,  on  the  30th  of  November  laat,  that 
the  attention  of  tbc  GovcrDmcnt  ought  to  be  called  to  tlu; 
expediency  of  forming  a  digest  of  the  caee  law  of  England, 
which  was  go  forcibly  expounded  by  Sir  James  Wilde,  in  h'm 
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address  to  the  Association  at  York,  and  has  been  bo  frequently 
advocated  by  many  of  our  members.  The  following  niemorlul 
to  Earl  Itussell  was  nccordingly  prepared  by  n  committee 
appointed  for  tliat  purpoae>  and  wag  presented  to  his  lordahrp, 
who  has  informed  the  General  Secretary  that  the  subject  ia 
under  tlie  conaideration  of  the  Governracnt. 


»Menmial  to  tie  JtigM  llm.   Earl  Russell,  A'.G.,  First  lord  of  Htr 

if/jjesti/s  Treamri/,  ^'c,  ^c,  ^v.,  from   ifie   CouwU  of  the  ytitwutil 
Atsifciaiion  for  the  Pi-umoliou  of  iiiicktl  Science, 

"TitK  Council  of  tlie  National  Associntion  for  the  IVoinolion  of  Social 
Science  (with  which  is  uiiitcil  llic  Law  Amcuclment  Society)  desire  to  repre- 
sent to  ynur  lortlship  the  expediency  of  issuing  a  lloyal  Couiniii-sion.  or  of 
taking  such  other  stupij  as  to  Iler  SInjcsty'ij  Government  tiiuy  scum  odviiulilc, 
for  tnt  purpose  of  fnvuiing  an  authoritative  Digest  of  tUc  Cnso  I^w  of 
Engliind. 

"That  portion  uf  tbc  liiw  is  sMttcred  over  ninii}-  thonsantla  of  crtsc», 
printed  in  more  than  1,200  volumes  of  Reports,  ivhick  cnutiiin  t)w  decijiions 
of  the  judges  for  several  renturic?.  A  nutiiher  of  these  (leebioiis  mv  ol«so- 
letc  i  ninny,  in  fact  from  one  to  two  Imiidred  yearly,  nre  imi»c»clicU  or  over- 
ruled, many  arc  of  dniibtful  niithnrity  ;  many  are  conflicting  ;  many  iniglit 
be  gatberccl  under  distinct  licnds,  in  n  concJAu  form,  [tud  be  rccogntsed  by  tUu 
LegisKitiire  as  settled  nud  iuhstan ti.il  h\v. 

"  To  cflect  this  object,  it  would  be  necc^siivy  to  do  Irith  the  CttsC  Law 
iWb.it  his  been  done  Olid  is  ilrjiug  ivitli  the  Wtatntc  Lnw — tn  discard  wirnt  ia 
^obsolete  or  supcrlluou,«,  to  condense  and  armnge  n-hat  is  cllectjvc  ;  in  short, 
first  to  expurgate,  llicn  to  coiiaolidntc  .ind  revise. 

"This  subject  bas  Ircfjueutly  and  for  many  vcnrs  past  been  under tb*  con- 
sideration of  tbc  Asaocmtion  and  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  mid  the 
Council  trust  tbiit  tbc  time  has  arrived  ivlicii  Her  JIajcsiy'a  Ooveriimentniiiy 
be  induced  to  t.ikc  some  active  steps  in  the  tuutter. 

"The  considerable  progress  tJiat  has  been  made  in  the  I'eviaion  and  con- 
solidation of  thcStatuic  Law;  the  work  already  done  by  the  Commisjinncrs 
sppointcd  to  prepare  a  code  for  Her  Majesty's  Indinri  poa^csfions ;  and  tJie 
rcinarltable  buccc-js  of  the  {'ommis.'iion  cmpSnycd  by  tbc  State  of  New  York, 
in  America,  to  codify  its  civil  .ind  erimiiial  Ijiws^biiTrt  founded  on  our  own, 
and  to  a  great  degree  identical  ivitli  tliem — suggest  that  a  nniil.ir  course 
■Uould  be  immediniely  taken  to  reduce  Ibe  unmanageable  bulk  of  English 
Case  Law  to  a  clear  and  coiicisic  Digest. 

"The  need  for  coiutcnsing  the  Case  Law  into  some  moderate  coinnnsi, 
and  arranpiinw  it  clcnrly,  incrciwcs  witli  tbe  extensloii  of  tlie  business  of  local 
courts.  The  County  t'ourta  bnve  for  some  years  possessed  coasider.abte 
jurisdictiou  in  common  ]a\v,  artd  Parliiiment  during  tlio  last  scjfsioa  has 
inreKted  them  with  extensive  cfjtiitablc  powers.  The  judges  of  theao 
tribunals,  sitting  for  the  most  part  without  the  assistance  of  a  bar,  nt  a 
distance  from  the  libraiiea  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  having  to  decide  rapidly 
on  the  emergencies  of  the  cjisc,  cannot  be  expected  to  in.Tster  the  intricjicies 
of  erjuity  and  common  law  in  their  present  stntc  of  dispersion  throu<;h  law 
reports  and  text  books ;  and  the  authoritative  promulgation  of  a  Xligest 
TTuuld  iniuiCDsely  aid  thciuiu  tbe  aihnini.etriitinn  of  cliat  tsugL-  and  incrcRstu" 
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stuie  or  the  ciril  justice  of  tbe  country  wbicii  liaa  been  so  bcn^ficiallj  in- 
tnistfid  to  tlictr  bands. 

**  Several  of  tliii  eminent  men  wlio  liave  at  our  (innud!  meetings  jiresidwl 

I  orer  the  Assuciittion,  or  over  tLe  Department  of  Jiirispnuk'nce  mid  Amenil- 

tnent  of  the  l>aw.  Lave  liwcU  forcibly  on  the  iiiiportniicc  of  tliis  subject. 

"  hon\  Brougbftiu,  in  bis  nddreas  to  tbe  As.sociatiou  in  lft(>0,  aays  : — 

"  '  AU  men  ore  now  agreed  that  Ibc  only  (jncslioii  is,  sliall  tlieru  lie  con- 

BolJdation  or  lint,  piirccl  of  nn<i  picliminarv  to  a  toniplcte  code  or  tligest  of 

the  Inw  ?     lo  oiiicv  word.s,  sliall  the  Govennncnt  of  this  country  perform  its 

Jii^h  untl  iinponitive  duty  of  mokisig  the  people  mukr  ita  rule  arnuaiiili'il 

TTiLh  the  taivs  niadc  to   protect  tlicrr  ri;rljtfi,  but  also  tbe  Inwi  to  which  it 

rcquii-es  their  obedience,  enforcing  tlijtt  obctlieiice  by  the  severest  penaltic*'' ' 

"The  Right  Hon.  .losepb  Xapicr,  late  Lord  Cliaiiccllor  of  Irefftnd,  in  bis 

ad<kt?ss  to  our  Department  rif  Jurispnulcncc  in  ISfil,  iidvocttted  tbe  tallying' 

out  of  Lord  Bacon's  'outline  of  a  great  reform ;  tbe  sLitule  hiw  to  be  ex- 

purtratt'd,  classifioil  and  consolidated ;  the  common  law  to  be  digested  and 

nictliodised  ;  n  st-imlinp  commissinn  to  bo  act  up  in  aid  of  current  legislfttion.* 

"•  In  1S64  tbe  Kight  tlon.  Sir  Jnrac.H  Wilde,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probntc, 

devotefl  bis  adtlress  as  President  of  the  game  Deportment,  to  a  consideration 

of  the  practicability  of  tnrming  a  Dij^-oat  of  the  Cai<e  Law,  tind  tbe  following 

■  fcnience,  among  others,  whowH  his  confidence  in  this  work,  provided  it  Uc 

ndequatciy  undertaken : — 

"  '  I  cannot  resist  the  belief  that  within  the  bonnds  of  reasonable  hibonr 
ftntl  lime,  the  general  princijiles  and  broad  bases  on  which  onr  eonnuon  Itm- 
reposcfi,  nnd  ivliich  tacitly  guide  the  decisions  of  (nir  courts,  might  be  bronrrjit 
to  tbe  surface,  grouped  tojTether,  subonlinated  in  their  several  reilatinns,  and 
contrnsted  in  their  diH'ei-encos.  iVn  attempt  of  the  tind,  nnd  not  without 
{ireat  sitcecs.*,  wa-s  made  by  the  late  JMr,  Smith  in  his  I/cnding  C'njes.  Anrt 
those  "who  ba\e  ftncUei!  the  notes  of  that  book  wilt  not  fail  tn  perceive  hoiv 
cnsiiy  tmd  with  what  success  kr^c  f;roup.i  of  cases  treated  and  handled 
tofrcthcT  have  been  made  to  vield  up  .'sliort  and  suceiuct  propositions  of  laiv. 
fl'bnt  I  desifc  to  see  u  a.  similar  attempt  niailc  with  aulhority  and  on  a  much 
krfft-T  scale,  to  be  finnllyconliinietl  by  Act  of  Parliament.' 

"  Hut  the  Council  would  especially  quote  the  woi"d.s  cmpJiiyed  by  yoi  r 
lordship,  when  preshliug  over  tbe  Association  at  I.iverpouf  in' 1K58,  as  es- 
prcssitig  at  once  tbe  need  for  commencing  thia  hiboiir  forthwith,  and  tliu 
certitrnty  of  iti  being  brought  to  a  successful  termination:.^ 

"'No  one  can  dnnbt  that  it  would  be  a  great  public  benefit  if  our  In ws 
could  be  set  forth  in  a  clear  style,  and  cont^tinc il  in  two,  thiTC,  or  four 
Tolames  of  modenitc  cotnpiiss,  .  .  >  If  we  proceed  to  consider  what 
has  liccn  done  in  this  oountiT'  wo  slialt  lind  that,  from  the  days  of  LonI 
t'liancellor  Bacon  to  those  of  Lon!  Cbancellor  I'helinstiird,  the  revision  .-ind 
eonsolidation  of  the  l.iw  have  been  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
Five  years  agi>  the  onnctnient  of  a  code  was  held  out  to  onr  cxpc^ctation ; 
eftch  year  ire  were  said  to  be  at  the  bcginnin'*  of  the  beginning.  Three  ad- 
tniniatrations  nnd  four  sessiona  of  Parliament  bave  promised,  undertaken,  and 
dropped  the  work.  Is  it  not  time  that  wc  should  set  about  the  task  in 
cjirnest  ?  1  will  venture  to  say  tlint  if  four  or  five  persons  of  competent 
quiilifieations  were  appointed  as  Comnussioncrs,  they  ivoidd  in  a  few  nionlhs 
make  an  actufd  comnR'neemcnt,  and  in  a  few  years  pre.sont  to  Parliament  a 
complete  code  worthy  of  tire  country,  simplifying  and  iinproring  our  laws,  nu 
principles  fit  to  be  .idoptcd  in  an  enlightened  aM,  and  founded  on  the  solid 
masonry  of  our  ancient  legislation.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  .«ucb  a  work 
would  be  sanctioned  by  Farliament,  notj  indeed,  without  debate,  but  without 
(crJoos  delay,' 
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'^Thc  Council  mnst  obaetTe  fhat  not  five  tut  thirteen  years  liave  now 
elftpaed  aioce  the  project  of  forming  a  code  was  spoken  of  by  tlse  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  that  tliough  the  work  of  the  revision  of  the  Statute  Book 
has  ainee  been  nbly  carried  on,  nothing  has  been  done  towards  the  formation 
of  a  Digest  of  the  Case  Law.  The  some  disUngwishrd  hnvyer,  who  so  liing 
since  pave  promise  of  a  code,  now  a;;iiiii  U^lds  the  Gx'ciit  Seal ;  voitr  lord— 
ship,  w!io  BO  well  understands  tliu  subject  find  ajpprTCiateaitSTiist  roiportance 
to  the  whole' community,  is  tbc  FlrHtMiniaterof  the  Crown  ;  and  tho  Council 
trust  that  the  moment  is  therefore  favourable  for  urging  on  Her  ilajcily'a 
Government  the  expediency  of  at  onee  taking  the  ncceES.ary  slops  for  coiu- 
incncinj;  the  preparation  of  a  Digest.  That  Digest,  lite  an  expuigaTcii 
and  revised  Stutute  Hook,  would  form  na  ininortant  step  tow.iriU  the  enact- 
ment of  a  code  ;  but  taken  by  itself  it  would  he  invaluable,  and  it  is  on  ila 
own  merits  that  the  snhjeet  h  now  urged  on  yonr  lordship's  consideration, 

"Brougham,  PresufeJiL 
"G.  W.  Hastings,  Ocncral  Secreiartf." 

The  loss  of  life  and  property  horn  aliipwrcck  having  been 
brought  before  the  As-sociatioiv  by  Mr,  Edvvin  Chadwiek,  in 
his  sitUlrcsa  on  economy  aud  trade,  the  Council  prepared  the 
following  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  Board  by  a  deputation  on 
the  24th  of  February  last, 

"Memorial  to  the  TiitjU  Hon.  T.  Mitner  Oibson,  M,P,,  Presiilenl  of  the  Board 
of  Trade^/rom  the  Council  »f  (he  National  Afsocmtion /or  the  Promotiott 
of  Social  Science, 

"  The  Council  ofthc  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science 
having  had  under  their  consideration  the  facts  and  argument'^  set  forth  in 
the  amifxed  address  of  the  President  of  the  Department  of  Economy  and 
Trade,  which  Tclatc  to  the  present  condition  of  our  mercantile  marine, 
would  submit : — 

"  That  the  lerrible  auiount  of  loss  of  Ufc  and  the  vast  sacrifice  of  property 
from  shipwreck,  and  their  continued  increase,  notwitbstrmding  the  measures 
taken  for  their  prevention  under  the  authority  of  the  Bonrd  of  Trade,  and 
the  improved  constructions  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  for  saving  vessels 
from  utter  loss,  constitute  a  case  lor  careful  and  solemn  inquiry  as  to  the 
causes  uf  failuri3  of  the  exif^ting  nteanf<,  and  ns  to  what  other  means  appear 
to  be  Kvotlnble  fur  efficient  prevention, 

"But  the  safety  of  tlie  subject  and  of  navigation,  and  the  special  interests 
of  the  largo  body  of  mariners,  appear  to  involve  another  and  distinct  topic 
ofinquirj';  namely,  the  proper  elementary  education  and  training  of  sea- 
men for  safe,  good,  and  intellin^cnt  scnicc  and  conduct. 

"  It  was  set  forth  as  an  axiom  by  the  late  Captain  Rnsil  IIiJl,  and  it  is 
confirmed  in  general  by  other  professional  testimony,  that  in  nautical  affairs 
nothing  is  sn  wasteful  as  ignorance;  while  captains  and  masters  of  the 
greatest  experience  in  the  mercantile  marine  declare  that  they  can  wort  a 
vcsst't  more  safely  with  fewer  men,  if  these  are  educated,  than  with  a  larger 
crew,  if,  like  the  hulk  of  common  seamen,  they  are  uiieducated,  ignorant, 
And  untrained. 

*'  It  is  adopted  as  a  principle  of  legi»Iatiou  In  relation  to  children  and  young 
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peMMEHBpHnll  in  monufacturea  and  trades,  that  ih^y  Bball  not  bo 
empln^m^SSretmdition*  wliich  precluJe  them  fi-nm  tlie  bencfitj  of  n 
proper  elcwentarjf  edacation;  una  tlie  working  of  tbe  legisbtire  pro- 
visions on  thut  jinhi-iple  are  Ibutiil  to  be  in  the  ecotiotiiical  intureats  of  tho 
'br&ncb(>j  of  manufiicture  in  which  tbey  hnvc  been  adopted.  The  conditions 
bf  dangerous  ignorance  and  want  of  forethought  in  which  Jarge  proportions 
of  adult  seamen  arc  found,  are  due  to  the  circutnstanccji  under  which  in 
early  childhood  or  in  youth  they  ore  taken  on  shipboard,  in  the  mercantile 
m&Tine,  without  any  elementary  education,  and  without  any  of  tho  me&ns 
of  subsequent  reparation  of  the  default,  such  oa  are  provided  for  the  Royal 
Navy.  It  appears  to  be  admitted  that  children  ought  not  to  be  taken  on 
shipDoanl  before  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year. 

"  That  the  Council  therefore  pray  that  a  solemn  inquiry  by  competent  and 
impartial  officers  of  the  Roynl  Is'avy  may  be  directed,  under  a  Siiecial 
Commission,  into  the  maltert  aI]L'<;ed'in  rcBpect  of  the  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  sufu  measures  of  legislation  as  tho 
evidence  mar  appear  to  require. 

"And  also  that  it  he  referred  to  the  Children'a  Employment  Commission, 
wfao  have  under  examination  the  conditions  for  the  extonaion  of  Icjrislntire 
proTiaiona  for  securing  the  education  of  children  employed  in  manufactures 
snd  trudca,  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  applioation  of  provisions  on  the 
like  pnfinciple,  for  securing  the  proper  elementary  training  and  education  of 
yuuflg  children  engiiged  in  the  mercantile  luwipe." 

Two  resolutioaa  passed  by  the  Education  Department  at 
SheflQeU,  the  one  relating  to  the  clasa  of  destitute  and 
neglected  chilJren,  the  other  to  the  extension  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  have  been  considered  by  the  Council.  The  latti?r  waa 
referred  to  a  joint  eominlttec  of  the  Education  and  Health 
Departments,  and  it  Is  hoped  that  a  report  on  thia  important 
quGBtion  may  be  presented  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

"WJtli  regard  to  tlie  former  it  waa  determined  to  presa  for 
inquiry  by  tlie  Government  cither  throiigli  a  royal  commission 
or  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commona,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  to  effect  this  object. 

The  subject  of  improved  dwellings  for  artisans  has  lately 
occupied  the  an.\ioud  consideration  cf  the  CouucUj  and  a  Bill 
bus  been  prepared  under  their  direction  which  ia  now  in  the 
bonds  of  Mr,  Charles  Buxton  for  presentation  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  With  the  details  of  the  measure  introduced  by 
Mr.  Toirens,  and  now  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House, 
the  Council  were  unable  to  concur. 

A  Bill  has  also  been  prepared  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Council,  and  has  been   introduced  into  the  House  by  Mr. 
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Thoumg  Chambers,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  doubts  th.at 
have  nriseti  under  tho  Legitimacy  Dccliiration  Act,  1858,  as  to 
the  right  of  a  eiutor  in  a  legitimacy  suit  to  demand  a  jnry  on 
nil  id3iie  of  fact.  Tlic  ofiglnal  measure  having  been  prepared 
by  the  Law  Aniendnicnt  Society,  though  not  passed  exactly 
in  the  form  suggested  by  that  Society,  the  Council  felt  bound 
to  obtain,  if  pOi^siblo,  a  removal  of  the  doubt  that  has  so  uu- 
tiii'tunateh'  arisen. 

Since  the  Sheltichl  meeting  the  Associatiou  hog  euataincd  a 
heavy  logs  ia  the  retirement  of  Miss  Isa  Craig  from  the  duties 
which  ebe  had  fulfilled  for  nearly  nine  yeara  to  the  entire 
iiiitidfaetion  of  the  memberSj  and  the  filgnal  furtherance  of  the 
objects  wliich  our  body  was  establij^bed  to  promote. 

The  Council  parsed  a  reijoluttoii  expressing  their  gratitude 
to  Mii-i!  Craig  for  her  invaluable  services,  in  which  they  are 
convinced  that  they  hare  represented  the  unanimous  feeling  of 
the  Association. 

On  the  8th  of  Jfarch  last,  the  Rev.  Walter  L.  Clay  waa 
ftjipointed  by  the  Council  Secretary  to  the  ^Vssociation. 

xVmong  the  member:*  who  have  died  during  the  past  year, 
tlie  name  of  Dr.  John  Conolly  reriuires  a  epecial  mention,  as 
he  was  one  of  the  few  original  members  of  the  Association, and 
was  xealoua  in  his  attendance  on  the  Council  so  long  06  hia 
health  permitted. 

We  have  also  to  lament  the  loss  of  Mr.  James  Jl'delland, 
jnu.jto  whom,  as  the  Local  Treasurer,  the  great  success  of  the 
Glasgow  fleeting  was  in  a  couisiderable  measure  due;  and 
tliat  of  3Ir,  (J,  II.  Palmer,  one  of  the  eecretaries  of  the  Juris- 
prudence Department,  to  whose  activity  and  zeal  the  nierabcrd 
were  much  indebted  ou  several  important  questione. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  will  be  opened  at  Mauch ester, 
on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  October  nc.\t. 

GEORGE   WOODVATT    HASTINGS. 


ONCE  more  I  Imvc  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  my  old 
Yorkshire  constituents,  and  of  reflectiQg  oii  the  moat 
prized  distinction  of  my  life— the  represeutatioii  of  this  great 
county  the  last  time  it  chose  its  membere  undivided  ami  entire. 
Thia  ie  uow  our  uinth  Congi'esia,  and  we  have,  as  ia  our  usual 
lot,  to  liiment  the  losses  which  we,  the  country,  and  the  world  at 
large,  have  sustained  since  we  met  at  York.  First  to  be  named 
is  liichard  Cobden,  of  whoste  great  services  not  England  only,  but 
France  also,  has  been  witness,  and  felt  justly  grateful,  We  may 
also  dwell  on  the  removal  of  one  far  less  tamous,  but  to  whom 
the  promoters  of  Social  Scieucefclt  their  gratitude  especially  due 
as  among  the  greatest  heli>s  to  the  diftiision  of  knowledge  on  all 
Bubjecfs,  secular  and  religious — John  Cassellj  whose  circulation 
of  iisefnl  works  at  the  lowest  price,  to  which  he  devoted  his  life, 
was  prodigious.  Of  the  illustrated  Bible  above  60,0Utt,00O 
were  sold  in  weekly  numbers,  making  the  jioor  man's  cottage, 
as  he  boastcdj  a  school  of  instruction.  But,  happily,  hia 
surviving  pai'tuer*,  Petter  and  Galpin,  pursue  the  same  course 
iu  which  they  were  Im  able  and  zealuua  nsauciales.  Nor  is  it 
possible  in  thid  country  to  forget  the  heavy  loss  which  at  our 
last  Congress  we  bad  hoped  to  e.icapc,  but  which  soon  after 
befell  us,  of  Lord  Carlisle,  than  wlioni  a  more  virtuous  peraon, 
or  in  all  his  positions  one  more  useful,  did  not  exiat.  On 
these  loesee  wc  may  use  the  touching  words  in  whicli  the 
lioyal  Psalmtjit  poUrcd  out  his  sorrow — "  We  sludl  go  to  them, 
although  they  shall  not  return  to  us."     {2  Samuel,  xii.  tiH,) 

There  is,  however,  much  upon  "which  to  congratulate  the 
Aseociatiou  since  our  la^t.  Congress?,  both  on  our  labours  and 
on  the  course  of  events.  And  aa  we  theu  expressed  satisfac- 
tion at  the  calming  down  of  party  spirit,  Loth  iu  Parliaiuent 
and  in  the  country,  we  can  now  still  more  fully  give  vent  to 
the  same  feelings,  not  only  from  the  stillncs-a  in  high  quaitersj 
but  because  tiio  genevsil  election  has  taken  plncej  and  eer- 
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tainly  has  eviiiccd  a  more  entire  absence  of  party  and  personal 

animosity  tlian  niiirks  our  Iijatory  since  the  period  of  the 
Kovohition.  By  this  calm  the  puwuitg  that  are  dear  to  us 
are  greatly  benefited,  and  arc  likely  further  to  profit  by  ita 
continuance.  Even  where  the  public  tranf[U)I]ity  has  been 
slightly  ruffled,  the  gi'cat  cause  of  eociat  prog^rcss  has  ninde 
considerable  gains.  The  loss  of  some  vnluable  mcuibers  to 
Parliament,  if  which  the  furcates t  arc  those  of  Mr.  George 
Dinman  and  Mr.  Adam  Jilack,  has  been  compensated  by  the 
election  of  men  only  known  for  ibcir  able  treatment  of  phi- 
losophical fiucstions,  like  our  colJcaguca  ProfcFfor  Fawcelt 
and  Mr.  Stuart  31111,  or  our  disdngnishcd  Vice-President  of 
the  Jurisprudence  Department,  Mr.  Fursytb,  who  unites  to 
Uis  forensic  talents  a  foremost  place  among  t!ic  most  accom- 
plished i-cholara  of  (be  a^e, 

lu  rcelioning  our  gains  at  the  late  elections,  it  is  ln;:liiy 
satisfactory  to  reflect  on  the  considerable  diminution  of  bribery 
and  coriuption.  Of  this  tbcrc  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  etill 
there  remained  enough  to  justify  all  friends  of  public  morals, 
and  indeed  of  our  national  chnractcr,  in  desiring  more  cfi'cctual 
means  to  be  taken fL>r  the  cxiinction  of  practices  so  dlisgraccful. 
Last  year  the  measures  which  would  have  proved  effectual 
for  this  ptirpose,  sending  those  convicted  to  the  treadmill,  and 
requiring  a  solemn  ducTaration  from  every  member  on  taking 
his  scat,  that  lie  had  uo  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  any  eucli 
practices  having  been  pursued  at  his  expense,  were  stopped 
on  the  ground  that  the  dissolution  had  been  jiostponcd,  and 
this  year,  on  the  eve  of  nn  immediate  general  election,  those 
meaEurcs  were  ngaiu  withheld,  while  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly's  Bill, 
enabling  parliea  charged  with  any  ofi'cnce  to  tender  their  evi- 
dence, undergoing  cross-examination,  met  with  such  a  treat- 
ment in  the  Coniuions,  that  he  could  not  press  it  to  a  division. 
It  is  not  to  be  told  what  censure  falls  upon  fhc  English 
people  in  foreign  countries  when  lhc  enormous  sums  spent  at 
our  elections  are  mentioned,  and  tinit  expenditure  is  truly 
disgraceful  which  may  still  be  incurred  without  any  corruption. 
The  cost  of  rctnrning  Mr,  Stuart  Mill  fur  Westminster 
exceeded  £1,500  for  ten  dayy.  The  expenses  of  candidates 
in  some  cases  amounted  to  £300  or  £400  a  day,  whili^t  the 
diseolulinn  was  inipc^nding,  nnd  as  nuich  as  £17,000  was  po(*i- 
tivcly  istatud  to  liuve  been  jiaid  by  a  candidate  for  Yorkshire, 
eome  years  ago,  in  i»rcpaiiiig  for  a  content  which  never  took 
place,  8ir  F.  Kclly>  Act,apjiointi(ig  election  auditors,  had  not 
then  passed.  It  is  far  from  fiufticieiK  to  prevent  all  expense,  yet 
if  aderpiately  enforced  it  wouM  linve  i^inpped  much  of  the  alisiird 
practices  which  in  too  many  eaecd  are  a  mere  cluak  fgr  bribery. 


The  late  clcctionti  and  tho  a*pect  of  tlio  rctunjs  as  rcgartla 
tlic  Liberal  party,  leiwl  U3  juitumllj  to  think  of  tlics  pryspect 
held    out  of    a    further    cstetunfui   of   the  fraiicliise  to  tho 
workhig   classes.     The   slana   felt  ov  aifected  of    thdr  over- 
whelming the  rest  of  the  community  id  probably  jxroundlesa, 
alfhoiigiv  all  tnir  friends  must  desire  any  change  to  be  efTcctcd. 
gnulunlly,  ami  under  the  guidance  of  experience.     The  ex- 
pediency of  giving  votes  to  one  class  really  can  admit  of  no 
doubt — the  elass  of  skilful  ■workmen,  who  ai'c  in  fact    move 
iudependent  of  iheir  employers  than  theuc  arc  of  them.     AVliy 
should  not  all  who  reecivc  at  any  time  a  certain  amount  of 
wage^,  be  registered  ae  voters  oucc  and  for  ever?     The  ccr- 
tllicatc    of    tt.c  employer  would  be  a  lest  of  tho  workman'ti 
respecl»hUity,and  that  would  continue,  whatever  might  be  hia 
eiibdcqucnt  employment.  The  ex]sediency  of  givlnn;  non-voters 
5ome  share  in  the  elections  was  cone>idcred  at  York,  and  there 
seemed  no  sufficient  objection  to  allowing  the  show  of  hanJ:^ 
eoine  weight,  by  requiring  whoever  had  it  not,  to  exceed  tliosc 
who  had  it  by  a  ceriain  proportion  at  tho  poll.      The  proposal 
of  Professor  Lconi  Levi  well  dcsencs  tho  attention  of  those 
who  arc  still  for  the  ballot— tliat  the  votes  should  he  given  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  voter  in  his  own  bandj  60  as  to  secure  a 
certain   amount  of  education.     Those  who  treat  of  Eeforni 
irospccts  and  projects  are  hut  imperfectly  acquainted  with  tlie 
ilstory  of  the  great  lieform  of  1832  in  its  earlier  etagee,  and 
would  find  there  had  been  much  more  extensive  changes  then, 
not  only  contemplated  but  which  met  with  acceptance.    Of 
the  proverbial  inaccuracy  of  contemporary  history  there  is  a 
remarkable  instance  where  it  could  be  least  expected,  in  Lord 
Kiisscll's  late  preface  to  Ids  new  edition  of  the  "Essay  on  the 
Constitution."     The  subject  is  the  Reform  of   1832,  and  all 
mention  isi  guppresaed  of  the  great  meeting  of  the  Opposition  at 
Lord  Ahhorpe's  chninhera  to  cont^ider  the  plan  of  wliteh  I  had 

Siven  notice,  and  whii-h  was  to  have  been  brought  forward  two 
ayg  after,  had  not  the  change  of  admluistraliou  occurred  to 
prevent  it.  Tlicre  were  present  at  the  meeting  mnny  persons 
either  owners  of  close  boroughs  or  their  connections,  as  Lord 
Milton,  Mr.  Baring,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton;  and  beside 
my  f  tatcment  of  the  most  important  parta  of  the  reform  after- 
wards propounded  by  the  new  ministry,  there  was  household 
euftrage  propounded  in  expresa  tcrme,  and  though  only  half 
the  seats  for  close  boroughs  were  to  be  taken  away,  yet  a 
larger  number  of  the  great  towns  were  to  be  enfrancluBed  than 
the  Government  Bill  afterwards  provided  fur. 

It  muet  be  observed  that  the  late  times  have  shown,  even 
daring  the  heats  of  the  election,  no  dii*\\o*VVvo\i.  ow  vVii 
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fit"  tlic  people  for  a  reform  in  their  repueaentatioQ.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  any  period  since  1832  lu  wliicli  tlic 
euhjcct  so  little  engaged  tlie  public  attention.  But  that 
would  be  no  reaeiou  tigainst  well-considered  and  moderate 
changes,  and  the  promoters  of  Social  Science  will  regrard  any 
proposed  measure  with  a  view  to  its  eflecta  upon  the  different 
classes  of  the  community,  and  npon  the  representative  part 
of  the  legislaturCj  whether  that  measure  is  called  for  by  the 
popular  voice  or  nut  To  those  changes  which  have  been 
above  suggested  may  possibly  he  added  a  new  construction 
of  the  electoral  distrietg,  so  as  to  remove  in  some  degree 
the  extreme  irregularity  now  exiating.  But  this  is  a  matter 
of  gi'eat  difficulty,  and  certainly  a  general  equalisation  may 
be  pronounced  on  every  account  altogether  unadvisable. 

In  refemng  to  reform  ctf  Parliament,  it  is  impossible  to 
pa^a  over  the  gi'eat  expediency,  indeed  it  niny  be  termed  the 
j'b&olute  necessity,  of  sonic  change  in  the  conduct  of  what 
is  called  Private  Business  or  iJiils,  tliose  Acts  not  only  afl'ect- 
iug  property  of  vast  amount,  but  conferring  what  Lord 
Langdftle  wed  justly  to  tcnn  transcendental  powers.  This 
liranch  of  the  proceedings  is  that  by  which  Parliament  is 
(diiedy  known  to  the  connnunity,  and  no  doubt  considerable 
improvement  has  of  late  years  been  made  in  the  mamier  of 
conducting  it.  But  the  greatest  of  all  the  evils  felt  lias  beeu 
left  nnassailcd,  the  ncccsi^ity  of  every  one  particular  in  each 
Bill  undergoing  the  same  inquiry  in  both  Houses,  so  ns 
almost  to  dtmble  the  expense  of  all  parties.  With  that  great 
man,  whof^c  irreparable  loss  we  daily  deplore  on  all  cpieetiond, 
whether  of  foreign  or  of  domestic  policy,  whether  of  peace 
or  of  war  (it  n  snperfluons  to  name  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton), it  was  my  lot  to  co-operate  »»  this  subject,  having  with 
him  brought  forward  those  standing  urdcrs  which  now  regulate 
tiro  private  bus-iness  before  both  Houses,  and  which  were 
introduced  in  a  committee  of  the  Lords.  When  tlicy  were 
to  be  propouudcd  there  my  illustriona  friend  said,  **  AVhy 
not  bring  torward  our  great  plan  'f  "'  My  nnswcr  wa:*,  ''  Be- 
caiiso  it  wonhl  be  tertairdy  rc'ltu?cd  by  the  committee/' 
*'  Never  mind,"  he  .sud,  '•  we  can  but  be  bcuten,  imd  then 
we  fall  back  npon  our  leaser  and  inellectual  plan.'  The  grcAt 
measure  was  ofiercd,  nnd  refused  under  the  influence  of  pro- 
fessional men,  who  aiw  that  it  would  cut  oii'  nearly  half  of 
their  services.  It  ct^nsisted  in  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
coumiitlec— seven  comruouers  and  four  peers,  actuig  with  the 
rtiisistuncc  of  a  ]»rofc3siona]  judge  ur  asseeeor,  to  Tielp  tlieni 
uu  questions  of  law  respecting  evidence :  and  the  rejiort  tu 
be  in  each  Uouse  decisive  on  all  matters  of  fiict^  but  leaving 


to  tlie  llon-^e  ils  full  discretion  upon  the  whole  liill  anil  all 
its  provisions.  This  is  not  the  fii-at  time  that  the  plan  1ms 
been  mentioned  before  our  Association,  and  in  connection 
with  the  great  man's  name  who  took  euch  an  interest  in  it, 
anil  whoj  indeeil,  mainly  contributed  to  its  preparation.  But 
it  U  a  sacred  duty  to  his  iiieiiiory  that  so  ituportant  a  portion 
ot  his  history  should  be  preserved,  and  contiuLially  held  up 
to  the  admiration  of  his  grateful  countrymen.  He  unfortu- 
nately took  an  erroneous  view  of  reform  in  tlic  rt-prcscntation, 
and  he  matutalucd  his  opinion  strongly,  being  clet-ply  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  the  proposed  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  luvver  House  would  dangerously  interfere 
with  the  executive  governnn?ntj  and  that  it  was  too  large  a 
measure  to  be  adopted  at  once.  Hia  joining,  tliercforCj  in 
60  radical  an  alteration  of  the  legislative  procedure  was  the 
more  important,  and  h  one,  though  among  tlic  least,  of  the 
many  proofs  that  he  is  to  he  named  among  the  foremost  of 
our  statesmen,  as  he  ia  at  the  head  of  all  our  warriors, 

"  Statesman  and  "warrior,  lie  lived  ami  dierl, 
Wlifre  duty  placed  hiia,  ivt  liia  country's  side  ; 
Trod  witli  finii  foot  the  line  which  jusiicc  dravv.'*, 
Fixed  to  pruTail,  or  pcrjsh  in  her  causi-." — (^o-vvpeb. 

Which  Cowper  must  have  been  inspired  to  write  propheti- 
cally, for  he  died  years  before  the  Duke  returned  from  Ihdia. 

It  was  highly  satisfactory  at  our  last  Congreajj  to  mark  the 
success  of  the  great  co-operative  movement  in  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  the  societies  and  their  resources.  That  progress 
has  continued,  although  not  at  the  rate  of  former  years;  and 
as  this  diminution  has  partly  arisen  from  the  increased  rigour 
of  the  rules  established,  ami  the  arrangements  enforced  with 
the  view  to  profit,  an  advantage  has  been  gained;  e-xcept, 
perhaps,  that  too  great  jiarsimony  has  been  shown  in  the 
payment  of  those  employed.  It  was,  Imwever,  impossible  that 
tlie  same  rate  of  increase  should  continue  which  had  been 
exhibited  in  1860  and  1861,  wdien  ao  less  than  250  new 
eocietiea  had  been  formed..  In  18G;5  there  were  in  all  454, 
whose  sales  in  the  year  amounted  to  £2,626,000,  and  their 
profit  divided  waa  £213,000.  Mr.  Pratt's  return  for  the  last 
year  (1864)  k  505  societies,  their  saled  £2,742,000,  and  profit 
was  £225,000.  The  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster  continue 
to  take  the  lead,  .is  in  the  number  of  505,  .lAUcaster  has  no 
lesa  than  130,  and  this  county  104.  One  uannot  avoid  recol- 
lecting the  saying  of  a  Kochdale  tradesman,  when  a  few  work- 
men adTanced  a  little  money  to  establish  a  ttore  ;  lie  eaid  he 
should  be  able  to  cairy  it  all  in  his  whcclUariow,  and  nuiv  the 
assets  of  the  societies  are  returned  at  £8yi,000,  and  thcii'  cash 
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m  the  bttuk  Eiiid  in  the  hands  of  tlieli'  treasurers  at  £105,000. 
It  imist  be  added  that  the  etrong  recornmendations  given  at 
York  to  emjjloy  co-operatiou  in  ngriculture,  aud  the  signal 
succeeaof  Mr.  Gurdon's*  experinieut  in  Suffolk,  have  hud  their 
effect  in  Ireland,  Avhere,  on  the  Vandulcur  proinerty,  there  is 
every  probability  that  the  earao  success  would  have  followed 
but  for  the  unfortunate  insolvency  of  the  landlord.  Aa  far  aa 
it  went,  nothing  could  bcs  more  satisfactory,  llr.  Craig,  ita 
able  superintendent,  states  that  when  the  co-ojieratlon  had 
been  continued  aonie  time  the  greatest  improvement  had 
taken  placcj  both  in  the  comfort  ami  nmral  coiulitiou  of  the 
inhabitants,  although  they  at  first  had  taken  against  it  hostile 
proceedings,  which  they  carried  even  to  the  length  of  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  The  cause  of  co-0]>eration  in  all  its  branches 
owes  almost  everything  to  Mr.  Pitman,  whoac  constant  exer- 
tions and  self-sacrifice  cannot  be  too  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  all  co-operative  socictiesj  and  their  efforts  arc  justly  refpiircd 
to  aid  him  in  hia  work,  the  conduct  of  the  "  Co-operator."  f 

Nothing  cau  be  more  gratifying  in  idl  rei:pects  tliau  the 
spread  and  auccese  of  co-opcratiou,  both  as  regards  the  comfort 
and  improvement  of  the  people  ;  and  if  the  middle  classes  have 
gained  muchj  the  workingclaases  have  had  a  larger  share  in  tlie 
benefit.  The  question  then  naturally  occurs,  aJid  it  was  occa- 
sionally asked  in  the  course  of  the  general  election,  arc  these 
classes,  preponderant  for  their  labours  as  well  as  their  nunibcri»» 
to  remain  for  ever  excluded  from  a  direct  share  In  the  choice  of 
onr  reprcsentativCB  ?  And  this  question  has  been  received  by 
enmc  with  intiiffcrcncc,  by  othovd  with  contempt,  and  by  not  a 
few  with  propoi-als,  the  cause  of  alarm  to  most  persons.  But 
there  is  one  view  whleh  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken 
by  auy  of  the  rea-jouei-s  on  the  Fubject,  and  it  ia  peculiarly 
addressed  to  the  promoters  of  Social  Science,  bocauee  it  apuliea 
to  tlic  great  rause  of  progress  in  alt  its  br:iuches.  The  worlilng 
classes  generally,  and  even  a  large  proportion  of  the  middle 
order  are  prone  to  be  too  earnest  and  even  impatient  for  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  they  deem  necessary  or  expedient. 
They  do  not  give  them  duo  consideration  ;  they  do  not  per- 
ceive the  checks  which  experience  haa  ehown  to  bo  refjuircd 
for  securing  safety  and  conformity  with  other  institutions.  The 
lesson  li  slowly  learned — which  these  clas-^cs  liave  never  well 
understood,  or  only  apprehended  to  make  it  an  object  of  ridicule 
or  clamour — how  mneti  of  tUo  best  of  laws  may  he  the  result  of 
compraniirie  or  mutual  concession,  aud  how  often  ia  carrying 

•  Tlie  |)nweeiliilt,'  in  Itclntic!  was  st'Vet'nl  jears  bci'mx'  Air.  Giirdun's. 
t  TLv  !»bl<i  wurfc  of  Dr,  Ulaikio,  ci' E*liji!mr_i;li,  "  IK-ods  au<1    Danda  iit 
iLii  World  of  Laloui,'*  cootuins  muclt  usifut  aiul  v-alualjlc  nwitter. 
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througli  tiny  raeasui'c,  tlie  most  important  ami  beneficial,  Bach 
compromise  has  boon  not  only  expedient  but  necessary  ;  nny, 
how  much  the  whole  of  our  social  system  has  been  a.  successiou 
cf  compmmise?.  In  cimciilenng  any  of  the  jiroposaU  for 
extending  the  Parliamentafy  stiffi-agc,  this  circumstance  of 
ivrevalliiig  important'e  is  to  be  wcU  weighed,  and  we  of  the 
Nutionnl  As-sociiition  are  fully  aware  of  its  great  influence  over 
our  BUppoi'tcrs  in  the  eomnuinity. 

It  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  primary  object  of 
CO -operation  is  self-help,  the  cnsibling  the  working  nmn  to 
obtain  his  goods  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the  lowest  price, 
to  gain  hta  fiiir  wages,  and  to  secure  liis  share  in  the  profita 
arising  fiom  hi^  labour.  His  gains  are  aa  far  as  possible  em- 
ployed in  tiie  education  of  liia  children  and  hia  own  improve- 
ment. ][)  this  he  may  be  aBsistod  by  his  wealthier  neighbours, 
and  in  providing  for  his  relaxation  and  social  intcrcouree 
during  the  hours  of  his  rest.  Tlic  want  of  room  in  his  house 
often  obliges  him  to  attend  a  club,  and  therefore  the  best 
assistance  tbat  can  be  rcndtired  him  is  to  facUitatc  the  forming 
of  chibs,  which,  among  other  advuntngcs,  have  the  groat  merit 
of  coming  in  competition  with  the  alehouse.  Accordingly, 
three  years  ago,  there  was  f<»rined  in  connection  with  our 
Association  the  Working  MenV  tllnb  Institute,  and  its  opera- 
tions have  been  very  Eucce?i»ful  in  curtbllng  working  men  all 
over  the  country  to  form  elubd,  Jn  all  cases  the  olijcet  has 
been  the  relaxation  and  social  intercourse  of  the  day  laboureris. 
Our  colleague,  Lord  LytteltoUj  and  othera  have  strenuously 
Bupported  tlie  iritftitute,  whose  able  and  diligent  secretary,  Mr. 
Solly,  attended  our  York  Coiigrega.  It  nuist  be  added  that 
uothin;;  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  notion  prevailing  in 
some  iiuai'ter^  tlnit  the  object  of  these  chibs  is  for  edncatiou 
and  other  matteris  of  use  to  the  working  classes.  Tliese  may 
arise  out  of  them,  but  the  main  object  is  to  give  the  labourers 
that  amusement  aud  relaxation  which  they  require  after  their 
work.  In  all  my  addresses  as  President  of  the  Institute, 
what  lnx9  been  dwelt  ujKtn  is  relaxation  and  nmuscment  as  the 
primary  objects.  This  has  been  the  fundamental  doctrine, 
ndmilting  the  necessity  of  harmless  amusement  to  men  after 
their  day's  work. 

"  These  are  tbe  s^aios,  who,  dnily  liilioui-  done, 
With  miftl  games  play  down  the  seltinf  sua," — CBAonE. 

It  is  most  eatlffuctory  to  find  that  our  colleague.  Lord  Stan- 
ley, has  lately  incidcated  this  at  tiie  Biikeiihead  Co-opcnitive 
Meeting,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  he  bad  not  attended 
at  York,  where  the  game  subject  was  more  tlian  onec  uadtr 
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the  consideration  of  the  Congress,  and  a  paper  read  uijon 
subject  by  the  secretary  of  the  Institute, 

In  our  Congrtjea  at  York,  the  subject  which  had  occupied  us 
the  year  before  at  Edinburgh,  of  female  education  as  coDnected 
with  the  Uuivcrsity  examinatione,  waa  reeumed,  and  a  moat 
able  paper  read  by  Mise  Emily  Davies.  Some  difference  of 
opinion  was  occasioned  by  the  mistake  that  the  proposal  con- 
cerned tlegreea  for  females,  whereas  it  was  certain  that  this 
could  not  be  the  cnsej  the  examination  conferring  no  degrees 
at  all,  as  liad  been  fully  stated  by  Mr.  Hastings  iit  a  prelimi- 
nary meeting.  But,  fortunately,  the  University  of  Cambridge 
received  most  favourably  the  memorial  signed  by  above  a 
thousand  persona  connected  \vith  education,  as  well  as  many 
others,  including  some  of  the  moet  prominent  and  active  mcm- 
bei'3  of  our  own  Association.  The  raemoiiul  was  presented 
towartls  the  end  of  last  year,  and  the  question  was  referred  to 
a  special  eyndicatc,  who,  aftei"  a  careful  coneideration,  made  a 
report  recommending  the  proposed  extension.  In  accordance 
with  this,  a  grace  of  the  Senate  was  passed,  giving  effect  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  syndicate.  The  scheme  ia  to  con- 
tinue in  force  as  a  tentative  meaairc  for  three  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
be  made  permanent.  In  the  meantime  ladies'  committees  are 
arranged  for  the  euperintendeuce  of  the  examinationa  at  several 
of  the  local  centres,  and  the  promise  of  candidates  is  already 
very  considerable.  Of  the  complete  success  of  the  movement, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  entertain  a  doiibt.  The  direct  result 
of  examinations  cannot  fail  to  be  moi^t  beneficial,  and  the 
moral  value  of  such  a  reco^iitioti  by  one  of  our  old  universities 
of  the  importance  of  female  education  is  likely  to  be  still  more 
widely  and  deeply  felt. 

The  success  of  the  new  system  of  education  in  Ireland  is  a 
just  subject  of  congratulation,  and  the  rather  because  an 
attempt  wa,s  made  by  clerical  and  other  bigotry  to  represent 
it  as  a  failure.  The  principle,  at  all  times  strongly  urged  by 
our  Association,  of  combined  secular  and  separate  reli^ous 
teaching,  has  been  appUed,  and  the  result  is  given  in  the 
papers  before  Parliament.  In  the  year  1849-50,  when  the 
Queen's  Colleges  were  catabllshed  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gal- 
way,  the  number  of  pupils  was  .'J95,  and  last  year  they  were 
H37,  But  in  Cork  and  Gfdway  the  increase  ha3  been  much 
greater  than  in  Belfast,  because  there  education  had  be^un 
sooner.  Notwithstanding  the  population  of  Ctalway  has  fallen 
One>balf  in  the  time,  the  immber  of  pupils  has  nearly  doubled. 
The  number  belonging  to  tlie  Established  CliuR-h  is  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  in  the  three  colleges.    It  muat  be  added  that 
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Mr,  TrA''hile;^ide,  tbe  representative  of  Dublin  University  (Trinity 
College),  with  distinguished  candom^  and  consummate  fibiiity 
opposed  those  who  argued  that  the  measure  had  been  a  failure. 
Mention  haa  been  made  of   the  great  etep  taken  by   tlie 
Universitiea  of  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh  in  lavonr  of  female 
education.     AVhat  haa  been  done  by  certain  benevolent  per- 
■  SODS  behjnga  rather  to  the  head   ot   charity  than  education. 
'Yet  it  h  very  important.     A  hall  has  been  set  up  for  poor 
sempstresaes,  who  tnay  work  there  inetead  of  in  those  wretched 
,  garrets  to  which  they  arc  generally  confined,  and  the  addition 
[of  a  cooking  apparatus  is  a  great  iniprovement.     There  is  no 
linore  praiseworthy  employment  of  the  funds  which  charitable 
^individuals  allot  to  that  unhappy  class  of  their  fellow-citizena, 
and  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.   \Vyniie   id  very  important — that 
teaching  the  utjc  of  the  aewing-machine  h  greatly  wanted  for 
the  class  of  sempstresses.     But  the  greatest  benefit  rendered 
to  these  poor  women  is  from  the  companiea  tliat  have  been 
formed  by    the   principal    ladies   in   London   for   the    dress- 
makers, with  limited  liability,  for  hornet  under  strict  regula- 
tions, and  whioii  have  aucceeded  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
One  of  these  companies  I3  in  Clifford  Street,  Bond  Wtreet,  tlie 
other  in  Grosvenor  Street,  Grosvcnor  Squai'e,  and  tlieae  divide 
upon  their  profits.     In  Edinburgh,  the  society  for  the  employ- 
ment of  women  ia  doing  great  good  in  extending  the  resources 
of  their  labour.     In  the  branch  of  photography  the  success 
has  been  perfect.* 

The  Commission  upon  schools  issued  on  the  recommandation 
of  our  Council  has  not  yet  made  its  report,  but  it  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  important  work.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Cliadwick  was  not  named  among  tfie  coinmia- 
sioners,  as  his  acquaintance  with  the  whole  subject  exceeds  that 
of  most  men,  and  he  is  tlie  founder  of  that  valuable  improve- 
ment, the  haif-time  ]dan.  The  Oonnnissioners  have  appointed 
ten  assistants,  who  examine  the  schools  and  their  method  of 
Baching,  in  the  difTerent  districts  of  this  country  as  well  as  in 
America,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  this  country 
eircniars  of  questions  have  been  issued  to  843  endowed,  and 
152  proprietary  echools;  and  witnesses  have  been  fiJly 
examined.  The  coramiseroncrs  have  sat  thirty-five  day^?,  and 
are  to  resume  tlicir  eittinga  for  further  examination  of 
witnesses  in  November.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  a 
great  body  of  information,  both  as  to  this  and  to  other  coun- 
tries, will  be  collected,  and  mnny  useful  suggestions  made. 
Mr.  II.  Roby  is  their  able  and  diligent  secretary. 

"  Mrs.   Jlillnr'a  iTorks,   "A'dcc   fioni  tlie   Fireside,"  and  "Tbe   RigUt 
Thing  at  the  Rij^bt  Time,"  are  full  of  iateresting  matter. 
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Wc  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  acceptance  o^ 
one  most  important  plan  of  law  amend tiient.  Tlie  Act  giving 
equitable  jurJsdiciion  to  County  Courts  had  been  for  luaiiy 
years  sirongly  urged  by  us,  Indeeil,  tliat  jurisdiction  was 
part  of  the  original  Local  Courts  Bill,  and  t!ic  eniumittee  to 
whom  it  was  referred  in  1830,  partially  approved  of  tliat 
proTiaion.  But  in  1852  an  elaborately  prepared  Bill  iTiia  intrti- 
(lueed  by  our  Council.  This  e(|mtab!c  extension  had  been  year 
after  year  attempted  by  ua,  and  is  at  length  carried,  at  least 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  great  subject  of  a  Law  Digest  was 
handled  by  Sir  James  Wilde,  in  his  most  admirable  address  at 
Yorkj  and  has  been  siibscr|uently  discussed  at  our  meetings, 
and  an  able  paper  upon  it  was  read  by  Mr.  Keilly.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  no  progrcfs  has  been  mndc  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  this  objectj  for  the  House  of  Commons  has  voted 
£5,000  to  the  expense  of  it,  and  constant  and  active  work 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  kindred  task  of  selecting  for 
repeal  all  the  etatutory  provisions  which  are  in  fact  inopera- 
tive, but  Btill  continue  upon  the  "  Statute  Book."  It  nuist  be 
added  tliat  the  work  of  digesting  and  consolidating  the  laws  has  ^ 
been  undertakcu  at  New  York,  and  is  working  under  the  suncr-  ^^i 
intendcnce  of  our  corresponding  member,  Jlr,  Dudley  Field,     ^Kt 

At  our  laet  Congi'css,  Mr,  (Jr.  Denman  undertook  to  bring  ^H 
in  a  Bill  for  removing  the  anomaly  in  our  procedure  of  ^^ 
counsel  not  being  allowed  in  criminal  the  privilege  given  j 
in  civil  cases,  of  suuuning  up  the  e\idencc  adduced.  He 
did  so,  and  the  Act  being  p.issed  last  Session  the  anomaly 
no  longer  exists.  The  failure  of  Sir  F.  Kelly  to  amend  the 
liuv  of  evidence  has  been  mentioned.  That  amendment,  which 
the  Judge  Ordinary  of  the  Divorce  Court  etrougly  recom- 
mended,— the  enabling  parties  to  be  examined,  which  had 
been  omitted  in  my  Act  of  1849,  was  part  of  Sir  Fitzroy'd  Bill. 
The  chief  objections  to  that  and  to  the  examination  of 
defendants  in  criminal  cases  were  the  same  that  had  been 
urged  against  the  greatest  amendment  of  the  law  in  modern 
tinier,  the  examination  of  ])nrtics  in  civil  cases ;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  expected  that  those  objections  will  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  prevail,  Anuthcr  important  clause  in  Sir  litzroy 
Kelly 's  Bill  pruvtdcil  for  the  granting  cf  a  jury  in  all  cases  in 
which  (juc^lions  of  marriage  or  legitimacy  arc  concerned,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  measure  will,  next  Session,  pass  into  law. 

One  great  improvement  has,  however,  taken  place  in  this 
branch  of  the  liw,  tlic  natural  extension  of  Umitcd  liability  at 
all  times  strongly  supported  by  us.  An  Act  passed  hist  See- 
slon  excluding  from  tiic  rctponsibility  of  partnci'shij)  those  who 
load  money  to  tradcis  aud  men   who  receive   payment  for 
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their  labour  out  of  the  profits  to  whicli  i\i^j  Imve  eontribiiteJ. 
This  is  a  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  worktiian  but  to  his 
employer,  and  to  trdders  as  well.  But  much  has  beeu  tlonc 
for  the  working  umn  without  any  Paiiiainentavy  procecdinjifa. 
The  repeated  and  eanicst  expreseious  of  opinion  by  our  body 
to  their  emjiloycrs  has  cimtiuued  to  receive  their  full  con- 
etderation,  and  those  Avlioui  we  extolled  at  York  and  Edin- 
burgh for  their  kindly  conductj  and  ospecially  the  Messrs, 
Chambers,  have  been  reducing  the  hours  of  labour  to  ten,  and 
this  has  become  a  general  niovcment.  The  early  closin*^,  of 
which  Leeds  M'as  so  great  and  eo  early  an  example,  has  been 
more  generally  followed,  and  it  is  Tcry  probable  that  in  both 
theic  rclaxatioiiSjj  the  loss  in  hours  of  labour  will  be  compen- 
sated by  the  more  healthy  state  of  the  racu  aod  their  more 
diligent  iTorhing. 

The  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  bankrupt  law,  liys  been  made  publie  daring 
the  pa^t  Session,  and  we  find  that  it  recommends  substan- 
tially the  adoption  of  tlic  Scotch  plan  of  trustees  chosen  by 
the  creditor?,  and  their  pi-onccdiugs  referred  to  the  ordinary 
courts  instead  of  a  sc[)ar,'Ue  tribuuol.  That  some  amcmhuent 
in  this  branch  of  the  law  1;!  loudly  called  fur  by  the  wltole 
body  of  traders  thci'c  can  be  no  manner  of  doulit,  and  it  may 
be  Jiopcd  that  the  discussion  in  onr  Jurisprudence  Depart- 
uicnt  will  assist  the  public  in  arrivjiiff  at  a  conclusion  as  to 
what  the  amcndnient  should  be.  The  comndssion.  on  the 
Patent  Law  has  also  reported  siuce  our  last  Congress,  recom- 
mending various  modifications  in  the  existing  system,  but 
admitting  that  the  change  would  only  palliate  the  evila  com 
plained  of.  Opinions  have  since  been  ex])res3ed  favourable 
to  thii  repeal  of  the  statute  of  James  L,  or  the  abolition  of 
the  lights  conferred  on  inventors.  This  is  a  subject  of  great 
diflicuky.  That  there  are  grave  obicctiona  to  the  inventor's 
Tights  as  at  present  exercised  may  be  tnie,  but  his  exchision 
from  the  monopoly  he  now  cnjoya  is  extremely  hard  to  he  dis- 
tlnguibhcd  from  that  which  would  deprive  authors  of  their 
citpyrigbt.  The  concentration  of  the  superior  courts  and  their 
ofiiccrs  in  one  place  has  happily  been  estaljlished  after  a  delay 
ot  tlilrty  years,  and  the  exertions  of  our  Association  have 
powerfully  contributed  to  a  measure  which  was  so  much 
required  by  the  mercantile  community,  and  not  resisted  upon 
any  solid  gruuuds  iiy  the  legal  profession, 

The  commission  on  capital  punishment  has  now  closed  ita 
hiboiire,  and  though  the  report  is  not  yet  made  public,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  gi'cat  and  useful  body  of  information 
has  been  collected  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  law 
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both  in  tWs  and  in  foreign  countrieg.  We  hnd  a  most  intcres 
ing  discuesioii  on  the  subject  at  York,  and  did  full  justice  to 
the  labours  of  the  societyj  under  Mr,  Gurney.  and  its  {secre- 
taries, Messrs.  Tallack  and  Beggs.  An  able  paper  of  tlic 
latter  came  before  U3  at  Yorkj  and  no  doubt  tliat  society  has 
been  twefuUy  employed  in  clreulatiug  information  on  the 
subject,  and  lu  promoting  the  discussion  of  it.  But  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  tliero  may  be  upon  the  great  question  of| 
capital  punishment,  tliere  can  be  none  upnu  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  Home  Office  an  efficient  help  of  counsellors,  us  thi* 
Aesociation  has  m  often  recommended.  On  this  head  of 
criminal  law,  it  must  be  added,  tbat  there  is,  in  all  cases,  far 
too  i^-eat  a  disposition  to  regard  intoxication  as  a  circumstance 
of  mitigation^  whereas  it  is  really  an  aggravation.  There  are 
even  reasons  for  regarding  a  dLseased  {ifeneral  habit  of  mind, 
induced  by  intemperance,  in  the  eame  light  of  an  aggiavation, 
and  certainly  it  ought  never  to  be  reckoned  among  circum^ 
stances  of  extenuation. 

Our  entcemcd  colleague.  Lord  Clanncarde,  having  obtained 
II  commission  on  the  Irish  Law  Courts,  found  that  two  Billj' 
were  introduced  by  the  Government  to  assimilate  the  prac 
tice    in   both   countries — ^the   one   for   equity,   the  other    for 
common  law.       These   were    vehemently   opposed,    and   not 

Sressed,  But  in  lust  Session  only  the  Equity  Bill  was  intro- 
ucedj  and  though  the  opposition  waa  withdrawn,  the  Bill 
was  not  passed.  The  Government  had  at  tbat  time  no  Irish 
law  officei-s  in  the  House.  In  the  new  Parliament,  they 
have  both  the  Attorney  and  .Solicitor-General,  and  the 
CaetJe  adviser,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  Clanri- 
carde  hopes  that  the  result  will  be  complete,  as  well  of  con- 
solidating the  three  Common  Law  Courts,  as  of  reducing 
the  number  of  their  officers,  for  whom  there  is  really  little 
business  to  do.  The  subject  of  recording  titles  to  landed 
estates  was  fully  discussed  at  our  meetings,  upon  papers  by 
Messrs.  Torrens  and  Kobert  Wilson^  and  an  Act  was  paseea 
last  Session  for  recording  anch  titles  in  Ii'eland  through  the 
machinery  of  the  Estates  Court. 

Nothing  can  be  more  sittisfactory  than  the  proceedings  of 
last  year  with  respect  to  the  reformatory  system,  and  credit  is 
due  to  the  Home  Department,  of  which  we  formerly  had 
reason  to  complain.  The  great  cliangea  ivhich  have  been 
efTecled  ore  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  \  iews  often  urged 
by  the  Associ.'ition  and  its  Fiipiiorters*.  In  the  class  of  penal 
servitude,  the  f^ubdiviston  <ii"  large  pnsons,  ilic  Introduction  of 
the  mark  syetem,  the  reduction  of  tno  excei^.sive  grfituities  and 
of  ihc  dietary,  the  uge  of  photography,  and  the  giving  police 
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EU(>eriiitcQJcace  (bencfiyial  not  only  to  the  public  at  large,  but 
to  the  convicts  themselves)  are  gre«'xt  and  im^jortant  improve- 
luents ;  ami  tLedo,  togetbcr  with  tlie  use  of  intermediate 
prisons  in  certain  cases,  Iinvc  approached  our  own  system  to 
ihe  Irigli.  IJut  tliere  has  been  great  improvement  in  the 
convict  ]n"isou8  I'or  minor  ofteuJera,  and  ;in  Act  passed  laat 
Se&eion  hag  been  executed  most  beneficiiilly  l.>y  tlie  Home 
Department,  All  these  changes  have  received  the  full  apjtri)- 
bation  of  the  prison  directors,  whose  report  has  been  published, 
and  wko  bear  their  testimony  to  the  excellent  eflTccts  of  the 
various  changes  on  whitdi  they  comment.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  abseuce  of  Sir  \Valtcr  Crotton  is  well  siipplie<l  by  his 
able  successor,  and  has  been  so  far  from  injuring  bis  syeteni 
I  that  this  has  been  eonsolidivted  by  time,  and  its  details  are  per- 
fected by  experience.  Tlie  great  princijilc  has  now  rcceiveil 
full  effectj  that  tlie  term  of  punishment  Bliould  be  Icssencil  not 
merely  by  tlie  convict's  ctnidnct  since  hia  imprisonment,  but  by 
bis  Bubscquent  conduct,  until  the  supervision  now  first  actually 
exercified  under  the  ticket-of-leave,  has  expired.  This  eus- 
j^ensioQ  of  his  entire  liberation  liii>^  luut  all  the  euccessi  that 
could  be  expected  from  iL 

The  defect  which  experience  sbuwa  in  the  existing  regula- 
tions for  suspcnision  de[iciids  ujion  the  absence  of  connection 
between  the  (loliee  force  at  different  stations.  The  improve- 
tuent  ill  the  dii-ciiilinc  of  coiuity  and  borough  guaU  urged  by 
Lortl  L'aerunrvon  and  eflected  by  the  gratuitou;*  labours  of 
Sir  Walter  Crofton,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  reformation  of 
the  convicts,  provided  that  drawback  shall  cease  which  at 
present  existe,  the  term  of  confinement  not  being  shcu'tened 
in  tliOiic  prisons  by  the  convict's  i>cbaviour.  Thcgc  and  many 
other  matters  will,  it  is  to  be  lioped,  receive  full  coneitderation 
at  this  Congress,  as  our  invaluable  cidleaguo,  the  Kecordcr  of 
IJirniiiigham,  if  lie  shall  unfortunately  be  unable  to  attend, 
will  certainly  communicate  the  result  of  his  residence  in 
Ireland,  and  nhn  ]ug  opinitm  upon  the  working  of  the  Lfiver- 
\ino\  Act,  pai'.-iej  last  Session,  fur  erdarging  the  powers  of  grand 
juries  in  sanitary  rariCs,  an  Act  wiiii^'ii  tiu;rbt  to  bee.vteiided  lo 
other  town.'i.  W'c  f>hn!l  also  have  tlie  advanlago  of  the 
presence  of  Miss  (.'arficnler,  whose  recent  work,  '"  Our 
Couvicbi,"  contains  the  fullest  account  of  the  whole  subject. 
^^The  tlueateninga  of  another  visitation  of  cholera  gjive  rise  to 
^^■ueeting  under  the  sanction  of  our  council,  ami  pre^^ided  over 
^^  tlic  Bishop  of  London.  The  whole  subject  was  fully  dis- 
ciipsed,  and  an  elaborate  rc-jjort  presented  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Health  Department. 

While  all  has   been  proceeding  satiefactorily   in  legislation 
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since  our  last  Congi-osSj  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  const 
dei'ivble  propjvc^e  has  also  been  made  by  our  riilersj  and  cspe- 
ciaUy  oui-  Finance  Jlinister,  for  the  benefit  of  trade.  The 
nepTotifttiona  with  I"' ranee  liave  had  the  hajipiest  results  for 
both  conntriea — foi'  oiu"  neigliboura  as  well  as  ourselves; 
their  aknu  lest  importulioiis  from  us  would  interfere  with 
their  maiiufaeliireti  iKiviiig  been  proved  groutidlees  by  the 
exiiovtation  to  this  eounlry  of  their  own  wares.  Similar 
treaties  have  been  niaJe  with  other  couiitriee,  aa  with  Belgium 
and  Italy,  while  one  with  Austria  may  reasonably  be  expected. 
Our  fnreij^n  commerce  has  nearly  doubled  in  five  years  as 
regards  FrancCj  and  our  paper  makers,  who  were  the  mo?t 
alarmed,  have  not  in  any  instance  ceased  to  cany  on  the  busi- 
ness, while  the  amount  of  paper  made  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. But  ihc  post-office  acconvmndation  to  savings'  banks 
haa  been  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  humbler  classes.  Above 
.^,000  of  these  have  been  establiahcd,  the  permanent  deposits 
in  which  are  nearly  ?ix  millions,  antl  almost  alt  In  sums  under 
£3.     This  is  exclusive  of  those  in  former  banks. 

While  everything  ]ia3  been  so  pvo^peroua  with  ue,  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that,  wiili  few  cxcoptioiie,  in  fureign  countries 
a  like  ]>rosperity  has  existed.  In  llussia,  the  emancipatioii  of 
the  serfs  liaa  been  vigorously  enforced.  The  kingdom  of  Italy 
lias  been  recognised  by  Spain,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
treaty  of  September,  1864,  will  at  length  satisfy  the  Court  of 
Home.  The  Italian  Parliament  is  dissolvedj  and  a  gene  ml 
election  takes  place  immediately.  Js^or  can  the  patriot  and 
friend  of  Italy  ivif*h  her  a  greater  g-jod  than  that  the  new 
Parliametit  may,  in  all  but  its  great  difficidtie?,  resemble  the; 
old,  which  for  finrniesg,  niodenititin,  and  tolerance,  was 
model  to  representative  bodie?.  The  Island  of  Cuba  has 
taken  etcps  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  at  Madrid  a 
disposition  to  favour  the  colonists  has  been  indicated  by  the 
forinntiou  of  emancipation  societies  and  the  establiahment  of 
jonruals  in  their  behalf. 

The  termination  of  war  in  America  must  give  all  our  friends 
and  supporters  the  greatest  satisfaction.  It  was  never  regarded 
by  us  as  anything  but  a  grievous  calamit}-,  and  we  hoped  that 
nut  of  evil  gnod  might  come  to  the  slave,  although  it  was  clear 
that  the  emancipation  l)y  the  North  had  been  only  a  measure 
of  hoBtility,  and  the  support  of  slavery,  their  utterly  execrable 
institutiou,  by  the  South,  only  a  partial  cause  of  the  Seces- 
Bion,  But  the  condition  in  which  the  war  has  left  the  country^ 
especially  the  South,  is  painful  to  contemplate,  a?^  the  diflicul- 
ties  of  the  Government  arc  great  and  numerous.  There  sceme, 
however,  reason  to  believe  that  the  President  lias  resolved 
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ipon  temperate  measures  tovranla  the  defeated  Cotifedemtea, 

and  all  must  admire  tiic  courage  atid  the  skill  by  which  tlie 

victovy  lias  been  gflined,  while  both  pnrtips  have  alike  distin- 

juiahed  themselves  in  the  war,  the  Soutli  ha%'hig  to  extol  Lee, 

while  Sherman  and  Grant.,  on  the  Bitlc  of  the  North,  arc  justly 

admired.    Tiie  gi'eut  dithculty  arising  from  the  slaves  would  have 

haan  ranch  lesacucd,  if  not  wholly  avoided,  had  the  measure  of 

cmji;ieip:itiun  been  gradiiiil  like  ours.     TJicy  might  then  liave 

had  to  show  their  coloured  people  engaged  in  free  hibimr,  aa 

we  h:ive  had  no  less  than  100,000  so  eiupluyed  iu  our  colonies. 

Europe  has  been  aatonuJied  and  ehockeii  at  the  scixtire  of 

ithti  Dani.-?h  tenltorlei  by  foree  ami  fraud,  a  crime  of  which  the 

partition  oi  Poland  affords  the  last  example.     Eut  the  great 

crime  of  the  last  century  was  on  a  far  larger  scale,  and  thu 

late  atrocity,  botli  in  its  amount  and  in  its  tricks,  bearjj  the 

^mc  relation  to  it  that  petty  larceny  bears  to  highway  robbery. 

The  chief  blauie  iu  all  respects  13  that  of  Pni,*sia,  and  the 

rprotmbility  isj  thiit  the   wrong-doers  will  find   their  folly  to 

nave  even  exceeded  their  jjullt.     It  nnist,  however,  be  admitted 

that  in   his   doniestic  affitirs,   the   Austrian    ruler   has    ehowu 

generosity  as  well  04  wiisdoiu  by  his  treatment  of  Hungary ; 

and   it   is   affirmed   and   confidently   believed   that   the   new 

Cabinet  bad  determined  upon  the  most  important  nicaaurc  that 

has   been    introduced   ou   the   Continent — the   creation   of  au 

unpaid  local  magistr.iey  elinilar   to  our  own.      This  would  be 

by  far  the  greatest  benelit  that  could  be  conferred  upon  the 

country,   and    the    Emperor   and    his    niiniatcrs    would  gain 

inimorlal  honour  from  it,     In  Prussia,  no  §uch  improvementa 

in  the  home  .administration  are  to  be  .set  ofl' against  the  foreign 

inisdeedi  of  tiie   Government.      On  the  contrary,  there  hass 

been  the  wholesale  violation  of  the  Constitution  in  a  aeriee  of 

oppreeeive  acts,  ending  In  the  prosecution  of  senator.?  for  worda 

epoken  in  debate,  at  a  moment  when  the  kinsnifiu  of  a  minister 

j$  fiulTercd  to  commit  murder  without  being  brought  to  trial. 

It  is  highly  eatlafactory  to  find  that  our  French  ucighboura 

have  gained  a  material  advantage  in  the  freedom  allowed  to 

their  municipal  election.^,  and  we  may  reasonalily  expect  a  like 

determination  to  ab(*taiu  from  Government  interference  with 

the  far  more  important  election   of  deputies,     ileuuwhilc,  we 

must  all  heartily  rejoice  in  the  conlud  amity  between  (he  two 

states  ;  the  subjection  of  ideas  of  military  glory  to   the   useful 

object  uf  purj^uing   material   interests;    the   rcduclion   of  the 

standing  army,  anrl   the  enjoyment  of  tlie   blessings  which  u 

solid  jjcace  secures  to  both  countries. 

The  time  appointed  for  our  Congrcas*  nnfortunatcly  deprived 
US  of  the  preseacc  of  our  foreign  associates  at  York^      But 
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Mr.  Desmarest  came  over  to  London  at  the  beginmng  ot 
winter,  and  attended  our  mecUugs  with  Mr.  Berrycr.  It  is 
neediest  to  say  that  tlieir  receittion  was  uioat  cordial ;  but, 
indeed,  Bcrryer,  alike  cmiueiit  at  the  bar  iind  in  the  Senate,  had 
ill  all  qimrteraj  from  the  ministers,  as  well  as  from  the  people,  a 
reception  worthy  ot"  his  great  celebrity,  and  wliicli  pive  the 
highest  satisfactiun  to  all  parties  in  the  country  of  that  illustrious 
man.  We  last  year  testified  our  great  respect  tor  Mr.  Peabody 
by  electing  him  an  honorary  member,  the  only  one  on  our  liet. 
Plis  great  and  wise  munificence  is  the  theme  of  universal  ad- 
miratinn.  But  the  East  afForde?  an  example  of  generosity  of  a 
like,  we  need  not  say  an  equal  extent  in  the  great  Hindoo  of 
Bombay,  Sir  Jamsetjec  Jeejeebhoy.  If  the  princely  wealth 
of  t?uch  men  is  to  be  envied,  a  far  greater  subject  ot  envy  is 
the  extraordinary  wiedom  and  generosity  by  which  its  appli- 
cation is  guided, 

The  kindred  xigEOciation  which  wns^  founded  at  Brussels  in 
1862  held  this  year  its  Congress  at  IJerne,  and  waa  attended 
by  Mr.  Hastings  un  our  part.  He  will  doubtless,  report 
what  there  passed.  Neither  he  nor  any  other  of  our  body 
took  any  share  in  those  Alpine  usceute  which  have  this 
autumu  been  attended  with  so  much  losa  of  life,  and  without 
the  pogeibllity  of  any  good,  by  mere  displays  of  hardihood  in 
climbing  to  hciglits  from  whence  nothing  ivas  to  be  teen. 
The  promoter  of  Social  Science  deeply  laments  the  losa  %Q 
families  iu  such  displays  of  usele^^s  courage  and  perseverance, 
but  hi.*;  contcmplatiuns  arc  directed  elsewhere.  ^^  c  arc  pleased 
to  contemplate  the  flowers  in  their  raiment  siirpassing  all  the 
glories  of  Solomon,  To  examine  the  animal  creation  in  it* 
endless  variety  of  instincts,  each  adapted  wondrously  to 
accomjilishing  its  purpose :  to  observe  the  members  of  tlic 
hnmau  family,  the  capaulty  uf  iudividnala  to  unfold  the  order 
of  the  universe  and  subdue  (o  our  uee  tlie  elements,  and  light, 
and  electricity.  But  the  uncial  nptitude-s  rrf'man  are  yet  luorc 
worthy  of  ovn*  study,  and  the  coruinunities  which  be  furni.", 
and  which  are  the  ej*pci'ial  t»bjcct,-i  oi  tlie  Divine  cure.  * 
Social  Science,  tlicn,  has  pre-i?miiicntly  rlainis  tu  our  repinf, 
and  promoting  it  1.-*  our  highei^t  duty  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 
That  duty  we  delight  to  ]>ei'furm,  rejoicing  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  His  justice  and  mercy,  and  devoutly  thankful  to  His 
goodnesij,  whicli  makes  what  be  commauds  a  pleasure  to  obey. 

•  Nihil  e.«t  cmin  illi  principi  Dpo  i]ui  diuiioid  huiic  iitumluiii  regit,  nuod 
qiii<li'm  in  UTl■i_^  fitxt,  .acfoptms,  qimni  cfincititi,  cd'tMaiiuo  hutitliium,  jure 
Bnciuli,  (iiiiL' citttaUs  iiiijM'llikntur ;  litirum  reclorrs,  <'t  tonecrvatoivs  liioc 
profecli,  Ituc  rvieiliiuttr. — (Cie.  Soui,  Scift.) 
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HER  MAJESTT's  AIir0C4TE  QCNESAI:, 

ON  JUBISPRUDENCE  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LAW. 


THE  title  of  the  Department  over  which  I  have  the  honour 
on  this  occasion  to  preside,  aeems  to  have  been  chosen 
Tvith  care.  The  province  of  Jiirispnuleiice  alone  has  been  a 
eubject  of  much  dispute  among  institutional  writers.  Writers 
of  etamence  have  confined  it  to  tlie  consitleration  how  tho 
existing  law  of  a  particular  state  may  be  brought  ill  to  most 
eflectual  operution ;  but  without  entering  into  the  inquiry 
whether  this  opinion  be  even  ctyniologically  correct,  at  all 
events  tlie  title,  "  Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  Law," 
presents  to  the  jurist  a  subject  of  deeper  thought  and  wider 

fjnwp,  extending  hia  office  beyond  the  investigation  of  the 
ilstorical  fact  of  mere  instituted  law,  to  the  further  inquiry 
fi!*  to  the  relation  which  eucli  law  bears  to  the  whole  Bygteni 
nf  whieh  it  is  a  part,  to  the  eongideration  not  only  of  what  ia, 
but  ivhat  ought  to  be  law,  to  the  examination  of  tlie  legtim 
htfes  leading  him  to  contemplate  the  law  not  as  an  isolated 
subject  of  a  special  science,  liut  as  one  appertaining  to  the 
douinln  of  philosophy. 

Philosophy,  worthy  of  the  name,  requires  for  its  operation 
the  facts  which  Jurisprtulence  supplies.  Jurisprudence  re- 
quires the  aid  of  philoeophy  to  marshal  and  generalise  the 
materials  so  supplied.  For  law  must  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual progress  and  development,  adapting  itself  to  the  varying 
iumI  manifold  necessities  of  civilised  man.  Ko  line  of  demar- 
cation ought  to  be  drawn  between  the  theoretical  and  jn-aetical 
jurist.  * 

Theory,  without  a  treasury  of  facts,  la  an  Idle  pastime. 
Practice'  wiihcmt  n  knowledge  of  principles,  i**^  a  blind 
mechanism.  It  ie  because  law  nuist  be  in  a  state  of  progress 
that  it  continually  presents  two  aspects  to  the  jurist,  accord- 
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Jngly  aa  he  considers  it  aa  a  history  of  facts  or  ae  a  syatem  of 
principles.  In  tlic  latter  point  of  view,  tlie  relation  of  each 
part  to  the  whole  is  to  be  cousitlored,  and  it  is  tlieii  acen  that 
law  is  not  a  mere  aggregate  of  legal  propositions,  but  an 
orderly  distnlratiDn  of  them,  in  proper  subordination  to  a 
central  principle. 

Among  the,  prominent  ailvantage*?  of  meetings  like  the 
present  arc — First :  The  opportunity  which  they  aitbrd  for 
tree  tliscu^eion,  nndistiubcd  by  any  political  elements,  attended 
at  llic  ?nmn  time  Ijy  a  recollection  of  the  ucvcre  ijcrutiny  to 
which  tin-  u])iiiion!3  exprcssctl  during  it3  sittings  are  certain 
to  be  exitosL'd  ;  not  only  at  the  time,  by  those  ■who  take  part 
in  their  discussion,  hut  ht-reafter,  and  generally  by  eoDipetent 
persons,  whose  attention  to  the  subject  is  more  attracted  than 
it  otherwi&e  would  be  by  the  publicity  of  these  proceedings. 
Secondly :  The  international  character  of  the  meeting,  having 
for  ite  immediate  olyect  to  olitain,  by  comparison  of  the  laws 
of  foreign  coiintiies,  and  by  the  experience  of  foreign  jurists, 
information  ujjon  the  defSciencieti  of  Englisli  law,  and  on  the 
possibility  of  aj>plying  rcmedica  to  them  ;  having  for  its  more 
distant  object,  perhaps,  the  hastening  of  that  ilay  foretold  by 
the  great  orator  and  Btatesttian  of  antiquity — when  a  general 
observance  of  the  same  principles  of  law  upon  the  chief  sub- 
jects aflfecting  the  wants  and  interests  of  humanity  alsalt  help 
to  bind  together  the  nations  of  tho  earth  in  the  bonda  of 
unbroken  peace. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  adverting  with  great  satisfaction 
to  one  feature  in  the  American  civil  war  now  happily  closed. 

The  belligerent  rights  of  the  United  States  came  into  fre- 
rjucnt  conflict,  or,  1  would  rather  eny,  frequent  contact  with 
the  neutral  righta  of  other  States,  especially  those  of  Great 
Britain,  But  a  code  of  inteiiiatiooftl  law  existed  which 
England  had  enforced  when  belligerent,  and  to  which  she 
cheerfully  and  at  once  subudtted  when  neutral. 

The  United  States  Prize  Court  liae  appUcd — I  f^peak 
generally — with  good  faith  and  much  judicial  ability,  the 
principles  of  tho  Jus  infer  ffcutcs  to  the  particular  eascB  which 
were  brought  before  it,  and  the  peace  of  the  world  has  been 

E reserved,  which,  had  no  such  law  been  recognised,  would 
ave  been  jirobably  exchanged  for  a  long  and  bloody  war. 
The  excellent  jiapcra  of  8ir  James  Wihle  and  Mr,  Reilly 
are  in  truth  both  due  to  this  Association,  and  most  valuable 
contributiona  they  arc,  not  onl^  to  our  juridical  literature,  but 
to  the  real  progress  of  legal  relorm.  Tliey  deal  witli  the  verj- 
important  questions  of  a  digest  and  a  code.  The  more  these 
Bubjecte  aic  cxftmined  the  better.     Through  diecueeion.  written 
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and  oral,  tnie  principles,  upon  thia  as  upon  other  depnrttnenta 
of  science,  wiU  fight  their  way  through  the  inany  aifficiilties 
which  obatnict  tlieir  ])rogre8s.  I  veiiturcj  theretore*  at  ths 
risk  of  being  censured  for  tnivelliiig  again  over  ground  already 
BO  ably  trodden,  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  express 
the  reasons  which  have  had  weight  with  my  niiml  upon  these 
subjects.  I  suppose  that  the  number  who  think  the  present 
system  of  jurisprudence  and  legislation  in  England  incapable 
of  great  improvement  is  very  limited.  There  cannot  surely 
be  many  educated  peraone  who  think  that  it  is  an  it  priori 
desirable  state  of  tliiugs,  that  the  law  of  a  country,  teeming 
with  wealth  and  population,  ehould  be  scattered  over  thousands 
of  volumes  of  reports  and  more  tbouBands  of  Btntutes  ;  or  that 
a  fiction  of  the  continual  existence  of  an  unwritten  law, 
applicable  to  all  our  wanta,  ought  to  conceal  the  fact  that  no 
such  law  ever  did  exist. 

Mr.  Maine,  indeed,  points  out,  in  his  admirable  work  on 
ancient  law,  the  good  service  such  fiction  has  done  in  its  time, 
in  fact,  that  by  recourse  to  it  English  judges  were  enabled  to 
avoid  administering  injustice.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  separate  system  of  equity — both  have  practically  been  the 
means,  however  circuitousj  of  giving  reality  and  life  to  the 
moral  conceptions  of  the  people.  It  cannot  surely  be  reason- 
ably contended  that  a  proposition  of  law  which  can  be  clearly 
slated  in  a  judgment  of  court  or  a  statute,  camiot  be  as  clearly 
stated  in  a  clause  of  a  code.  Great'  accuracy  and  precision 
of  language  arc  requisite  certainly,  but  equally  for  both— both 
will  be  equally  subject  to  criticism  and  investigation  in  what- 
ever caae  requires  their  application.  The  objection,  therefore, 
that  a  code  would  deprive  us  of  the  advantage  we  derive  from 
the  application  of  princijilea  suppoaed  to  be  in  gremio  judicit 
ready  for  all  circumstances,  is  really  good  for  nothing. 

We  know  that  thia  ia  not  the  fact ;  we  know  that  the  judge, 
in  the  absence  of  a  direct  precedent  recorded  in  a  judgment, 
or  stated  in  gome  work  of  received  authority,  has  recourse  to 
reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  decided  cases,  and  not  to  any 
repository  of  jurisprudence;  and  that  if  the  reasoning  from 
analogy  fail,  the  judge  cannot  supply  the  want,  which  he 
acknowledges  and  deplores,  but  nmat  have  recourse  to  the 
legislature.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  until  the  reraedinl 
etatutiia  be  enacted,  justice  cannot  be  done. 

In  a  very  recent  case,  worthy  of  attention  upon  many 
grounda,  the  question  being  whether  the  prosecutor  might 
call  witnefisea  to  rebut  the  evidence  of  good  character  given 
by  the  prisoner — a  point,  moat  strange  to  say,  never  before 
decided — one  of  the  judges  is  reported  to  have  expressed  him- 
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Belt  to  tlie  following  effect : — "  The  duubt  on  my  uiiud  is  this : 
the  law  of  England  is  the  law  of  practice  «ud  precedent ;  what 
has  been  the  practice  for  years  constitutes  the  law ;  and  whcu 
precedent  or  pineticc  ie  found  to  be  wrong,  the  legislatiirc  «et8 
It  right." 

1  venture  to  thmk  that  a  code  is  the  gonl  to  the  ultimate 
attaiuiiient  of  which  our  excitions;  :«hould  be  directed,  A 
digest,  indeed,  must  necuisi^urily  precede,  but  it  cannot  be  a 
substitute  for  a  eotle.  A  digest  is  tlie  collection  of  matetiaU 
mit  of  which  the  house  is  to  be  built;  but  it  is  from  their  sub- 
eerviencc  to  this  end  that  tbey  are  really  valuable.  A  digest 
of  Englidi  law  alone  is  truly  an  arduous  task,  but  the  con- 
fributiniia  to  it  are  ah-eady  many  and  rich,  tliough  they  are 
widely  scattered  and  leave  niucli  unprepared. 

A  digest  nf  caises,  Ijoth  at  coiiuuon  bivv  and  erjuity,  under 
pi*o|>er  heads — and  giich  we  have — lighten!^  tlie  hibour  of  tbo 
jurist  who  prepares  the  digest  of  jirinciples;  his  labour  ia  still 
further  aided  by  the  piibliciition  of  leading  caf?es,  round  which 
arc  grouped  ivhat  ought  to  be  legitiuuite  children  of  the  parent 
principles  enunciated  in  the  tirat  case;  still  further  hy  treatises 
of  acknowledged  merit  upon  particular  branches  of  the  law, 
such  as  Abbot  on  shipping,  or  the  treatises  of  Lord  St. 
Leonards,  which  always  exhaust  their  subject.  The  separate 
jurisdictions  of  la%v  and  equity  in  this  kingdom  are  often  said 
to  preient  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  code.  But  if  this 
separation  be  proved  by  discussion  and  reasoning  to  be  evil 
on  this  as  well  as  on  other  accounts ;  if  that  enlightened 
ptiblic  opinion  which  is,  naturally  and  invariably  in  advaore 
of  existing  law  demands  the  fusion  of  the  two  eyetenis,  who 
can  doubt  that  this  fusion  is  only  a  fiuestion  of  time — that  it 
is  as  certain  as  the  triimiph  ot  any  other  sound  principle 
relating  to  social  progrei^j?  Jn  this  free  country  I  ^Meanwhile 
a  proper  digei^t  at  the  present  time  would  show  how  the 
principles  and  practice  of  common  law  are  checked,  or  modified, 
or  aided  by  the  Court  of  Equity,  aud  the  road  would  be  pavfld 
for  amalgamation. 

Then,  as  to  the  digest  of  the  statute  law.  Every  Act 
which  oil  a  particular  subject  rejieals  all  existing  enactments, 
and  embodies  la  itself  whatever  has  been  found  useful  in  tliem, 
sup[ilyuig  whatever  defects  judicial  decisions  or  the  course  of 
events  have  exposed  in  them,  and  adding  whatever  social 
necessities  seem  now  to  require,  or  whatever  is  good  iu  foi-eign 
jurisprudence  upon  the  same  Bubject—sucb  a  statute  as  the 
ilerehant  Shipping  Act,  for  instance— is  a  little  code  In  itself 
on  the  particular  subject. 

Tbc  same  course — Mr.    Greavee  poiuls  out   iu   his   intro- 
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tluetion  to  the  Crmiinal  Law  Consolidation  Actd — ^migUt 
ijc  pursued  with  re^fartl  lu  the  law  of  laiidlofd  and  tenant, 
and  the  remark  .ipplius  to  many  otlier  subjects.  But  might 
not  the  digest  of  whioh  I  lutve  such  exstlted  notions,  still 
further  extend  its  iieefulness,  and  perfonn  iu  functions  as 
the  jircciirtjor  of  a  code  ?  Might  not  the  propositions  of  law 
taken  from  these  f*ouree3,  be  aceompauicd  by  a  statement 
ui  the  propositions  coutuiued  in  the  Roman  corjiits  Jurin  ci'vilin, 
upon  the  same  subject  ?  Why  is  thia  rich  mine  to  be  left 
unworkcd  i  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  law  was 
iutcodiiceJ  into  England  at  a  very  early  (jeriod,  The  Eccle- 
eiti^tjcal  Court  kept  alive  ihe  spark  (to  use  an  Ilomerin 
exprei<siou)  uf  tliat  noble  jiu"isi»riidencc.  The  ecclc^iiiieticul 
chaucellort!  of  the  court  of  equity  founded  their  Hjstem  upon 
it,  and  many  maxims  from  it,  (>u[>poied  to  he  of  Englleh 
origin,  were  in  truth  taken  horn  it  by  judges  of  the  common 
law.  But  various  causes,  too  long  now  to  dwell  upon,  pre- 
vented the  introduction  of  tliat  carefidly  matured  and  most 
refined  syntem  (which  Leibnitz  ]ironounccd  to  have  approaehcd 
mathematical  perfection  iu  ibe  accuracy  of  its  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  men  in  the  afliiirs  oi  civil  life)  into  the  general 
jtirisprudeiice  of  England — but  in  the  absence  of  these  causea 
it  took  early  ami  deep  root  in  the  continental  states. 

On  the  European  continent  law  anticipated  the  usual  stages 
by  which  it  naturally  arrives  at  maturity.  If  you  analyse 
the  process  by  which  a  system  uf  law  h  built  up  in  any 
country,  you  Hnd  that  the  moral  conception  of  right  and 
wrong  "  between  whose  endlcsa  jar  ( Shakespeare  so  well 
(Bays)  ju:*tiee  resides,"  la  first  implanted  in  the  individual,  is 
Turthcr  extended  by  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
Kt  appears  next  in  the  usage  of  tlie  tribe,  and  then  the  circle 
rideus  till  it  becomes  tlie  ride  which  governs  the  conduct  of 
iLe  whole  eommimity. 

It  is  iu  tiiia  last  s(age  that  law  becoiiiea  the  eiibject  of 
pliilosophical  treatment.  But  the  Roman  law  was  placed  at 
otjce  by  the  i*ide  of  the  rntle  cradle  uf  the  law  of  the  barbarous 
races  of  the  continent,  and  the  infant  grew  up  by  the  side 
(Of  the  adult  man.  Tins  wae  not  in  every  respect  an  advan- 
*tage.  The  eciencc  of  jurisprudence  was  eo  mucli  in  advance 
of  other  scieucca  that  it  was  for  some  time  isolated  frum  the 
general  intellectual  life  of  the  community.  It  seems  to  have 
generated  a  distinct  school  of  theoretical  and  political  lawyers, 
whose  opinions  were,  perhaps,  somewhat  crudely  blended  in 
the  existing  codes.  For  the  codes  of  Austria  and  Pnissia 
Trerc   not  affected  as   the  code  of   France   was  by  political 
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In  Frauce  two  principal  circuiustauces  gave  rise  to  the  code 
—the  havoc  caused  by  the  revolution  in  all  jural  relations 
Bpringing  out  of  feudal  law,  and  the  political  necessity  of 
abolishing  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  separate  provincea  in 
order  to  stvengthen  the  eygtem  of  ccivtraliaation. 

To  us  in  England,  the  careful  and  discriminating  study  of 
the  Koman  Jaw  presents,  at  the  ]>resent  time,  almost  every 
conceivable  advantage.  It  afforila  us  upon  many  subjects — 
especially  the  law  of  obligations— an  tmrivalled  eystem  of 
juri,*prudeiice,  in  which  pliilosophy  and  practical  gense,  and 
what  Ave  call  Li\v  and  equity,  were,  from  the  very  peculiar 
circumstances  of  its  growth,  wontlerlully  combined  and  recon- 
ciled, a  system  which  has  stood  the  test  of  ei^ht  centuriee, 
.  and  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  jurisprudence  ot  the  civilised 
'  world. 

Those  who  arc  afraid  that  the  native  strength  of  our 
iadigenoue  justice  may  be  violated  by  the  foreign  element, 
are  no  more  to  be  reasoned  with  than  those  were  who  thought 
that  tlic  study  of  Slicliael  Angelo  and  Rafaelltj  would  destroy 
the  native  excellence  of  our  indigenous  paintei"» — and  such 
persons  there  have  been. 

What  attractions  such  a  work  would  possess.  How  different 
an  aspect  would  it  give  to  the  study  oi  English  juriepn\dence. 
What  a  noble  domain  of  judicial  science  acquired  in  spite  of 
their  disadvantages  by  the  labours  of  our  forefathers,  now 
hidden  in  rqiorts  and  entangled  in  cases,  would  then  be 
revealed.  II ow  many  intellects  of  the  highest  order,  trained 
by  classical  education  for  the  greatest  efforts  would  be  attracted 
to  tlic  Bar,  whir-h  now  turn  away  in  disguetfrom  the  barbarouB, 
uncouth,  disoiilerly  licap  which  is  now  presented  to  the  view  of 
the  bewildered  student. 

8uch  a  digest,  a.cceptablo  to  eveiy  educated  man,  would 
render  certain,  at  no  distant  date,  the  legislative  enactment  of 
the  principles  wliich  it  contained.  This,  would  be  embodied  in 
a  ufjde  which  would  ilo  honour  to  our  country.  But  I  do  not 
taean  to  represent  n  code  as  it  final  adjustnicut  of  the  law. 
As  years  roll  by  au<l  exi»nricHC(.'  iucreascs  and  new  circum- 
stauues  arise,  aUcratlons*  will  Itc  required.  Indeed,  after  any 
considerable  lapse  of  time,  the  body  nt'  the  law  of  any  state 
ought  to  be  exaiuiijcd,  and  as  it  were,  Interrogated  whether  it 
fulfils  its  duty  vvitli  respect  to  tlie  needs  of  existing  society. 
The  weeds  will  spring  up  in  the  fairest  herbage,  but  ignorance 
alone  conceives  ihcm  to  be  necessary  for  its  growth — the  earth 
accumulates  over  the  noblest  monuments  of  architecture,  but 
the  blindest  antiquary  knows  that  it  docs  not  contribute  to 
their  ornament  or  use.      The  error  which  springs  up  round 
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U  human   iostitutions  must  be  ivom  time  to    time  cleared 

iwaj-,   and    tlie   iulieritance    preserved   and  improvetl.     Nor 

Fcan  it  be  contended  that  any  code  will  render  commentaries 

Innnecessarjr.      Sucli   a    residt    13    unpossibic,   wliile  liumaii 

thought  is  conveyed  througb  so  imperfect  an  instrument  as 

humoD  language. 

But  it  13  Msked  who  is  to  prepare  this  digest?  and  who  13  to 

pay  the  indiii'trj'  and  talent  wluch  must  be  employed  upr>n  its 

l^oujstructiou  ?     Tliouyli   neither  uf   these  questioua  coidd  be 

knewered  eatisfactoriiy,  the  argumnt  as  to   the    advantages 

incident  to  a  digest  aa  preparatory  to  a  codcj  would  remain  the 

lanie.     I  should  not  despair  of  the  success  of  private  energy. 

Silt  1   do  not  abandon  the  hope  that  Parliament,  which  votes 

^6O0,0tK)  or  £800,000  for  the  education  of  the  people,  will  see 

he   expediency  of  voting  a  few  thousands  for  the  object  of 

iduciug  competent  persons,  and  such  are  to  be  found  on  the 

Pencil  and  at  the  Bar,  to  devote  their  energies  to  a  matter  so 

ititnately  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  ])copIe  aa  the 

flmprovemeut  of  the  common  law.     Parliament  will  do  this,  if 

public    opinion  demands    it,  atid    by  such    mcetinga   83    the 

present    the    pnblic   attention    is    attracted    tt>    the    subject. 

Xeverthclcsa,  much   as    1    desire    to   see    a   well-instructed 

code   of  English  hiw  take  tlie  place  of   our  presejit  chaos,  I 

leprecatc   with   all    niy    energy    the    premature    compilation 

^f  one. 

The  observations  of  the  wise  and  learned  Savigny,  a 
working  successor  of  Donellus,  are  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, though  I  am  afraid  they  are  about  to  lose  some  of 
their  iwrcc  in  my  translation.  He  its  fipcakitig  of  the  Prussian 
ie. 

"  The  principle,"  he  says,  "which  lay  at  the  buttoni  of  all 
ie»c  codes  waa  the  same — a  principle  which  had  for  some  time 
irotluced  a  great  number  of  separate  la^\s  or  enactments  in 
many  States.  It  was  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  ditfieultJes 
which  had  arisen,  partly  througli  the  conflict  ui  Roman  and 
Gennan  inetitutee  of  law,  partly  thvoiigli  the  im[>erfect  theory 
and  tlie  frcqncatly  vacillating  practice  of  the  last  centuries. 
This  end  could,  in  tiiithj  only  be  attained  when  a  purging 
of  tlieae  defects  of  jurisprudence  by  an  acute  critical  invcstiga- 
rfion  had  lirst  takeu  place.  But  inasmuch  as  thtrf  wm  wanting, 
id  as  therefore  the  compilation  of  these  cotles  wai^  undertaken 
mder  the  iuflucnce  of  the  then  imperfect  state  of  judicial 
.•iencc,  which  it  was  intended  to  rcmcdyj  the  improvement 
Km  necessarily  cxterualj  accidental,  and  partial,  while  the 
Sliterual  and  real  defects  became  stereotyped,  and  thereby  the 
future  puriftcatiou  of  them  by  the  native  vigour  of  science  waff, 
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if  not  entirely  prevented,  at  least  rendered  a  task  of  mticli 
greater  difficulty,"  These  words  geem  written  for  the  admoni- 
tion of  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  codifieatioii  of  our  law. 
It  ia  one  of  the  evils  incident  to  a  sudden  awakening  of  lon«f 
dormant  cnerpfiea  directed  to  the  improvement  of  any  depart- 
ment of  Bocial  life,  that  legislative  measures  are  proposed  if  hidi 
have  the  double  vice  of  carr3'ing  the  office  of  the  legislator 
beyond  the  limits  within  which  juuivan  law  can  successfully 
operate,  and  of  treatii^g  men  aa  if  their  nature  could  be  altered 
by  human  positive  law.  Perhaps  the  unsnrpaased  sagacity  of 
Adam  Smith  i&  In  no  passage  more  ('(mspicuous  than  that  in 
which  he  strives  to  impress  upon  the  legii^lator,  and  especially 
the  reformer,  the  necessity  of  remembering  that  human  crea- 
tures cannot  be  dealt  with  like  the  pieces  upon  a  chess  board, 
which  are  subject  only  to  the  movements  impressed  upon  them 
from  without ;  wherca.*,  in  the  game  of  lite,  every  separate 
piece  has  a  principle  of  movement  of  its  own,  independently  of 
that  which  any  external  power  can  impose  upOQ  it.  The  game 
is  only  played  well — if  it  be  nllowable  to  carry  further  the 
illustration — when  the  two  principles  are  brought  into  harmo- 
nious action. 

There  ia  another  mischief  incident  to  the  game  period  of 
agitation— though  the  agitation  itself  is  to  be  hailed  as  full  of 
benefit  to  mankind,  and  irnracasurably  superior  to  the  period 
of  torpid  acquiescence  in  admitted  evil  because  of  the  danger 
of  change— the  mischief  of  hasty  empirical  legislation;  the 
rash  cutting  of  a  knot  which  the  mind  has  not  patience  or  skill 
to  untie.  I  regret  to  eay  that  the  moat  striking  and  apposite 
examples  which  at  present  occur  to  rae,  are  derived  from  the 
legislation  relative  to  the  Church  and  the  institulion  of 
marriage  during  the  present  century.  With  respect  to  the 
Church^the  stores  of  ecek'siastical  jurisprudence  neglected, 
unknown,  or  desjiised  by  indolence,  ignorance,  or  presumption; 
the  keen  sense  of  a  present  evil;  the  eager  determination  to 
get  rid  of  it  at  any  cost ;  the  mistaking  the  eyinjjtom  for  the 
malady-— conspired  to  produce  the  hasty  statute  which,  like  the 
medicine  topically  applied  by  fv  quack,  increased  in  other  parts 
the  disease  which  it  skinned  over  in  one.  The  hasty  statute 
leads  to  another  to  explain,  another  to  alter,  probably  another 
to  repeal.  "  We  had  no  notion  that  this  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  statute.  We  did  not  know  that  its  interpretation, 
according  to  legal  maxims,  would  bring  it  into  contact  with  the 
other  principle  which  it  is  of  vital  consequence  to  maintain.'' 
These  are  remarks  which  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion 
to  hear  when  the  mischief  was  done. 

The  over-restlcssneas,  combined  with  ignorance,  of  popular 
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legUla.tiou,  produced  pretty  mucli  the  same  result  as  medJilng, 
benevolent,  ignorant  ilespotisni.  Eiit  in  ti-utli  this  particular 
instance  of  lcgi«!iUioti  t'oi'  the  Cliui'uh,  only  illustrates  the  blot 
of  our  Statute  Book.  What  is  the  main  cause  of  its  inco- 
herent mass  and  tangled  perplexity  ?  The  ahsence  of  syutem 
which  spring!-  from  neglect  of  the  true  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence and  k'g!!^lation.  With  rcs^pcct  to  legielatiou  on  the 
institution  of  msirrisigc,  Uiere  was  grave  subject  for  complaint 
in  the  state  of  the  Inw  which  governed  the  obligations  of  the 
marriage  contnict  previously  to  the  year  1855.  The  relief 
which  passed  under  the  name  of  divoree  h  mensd  et  thuro,  wna 
low  and  expensive.  The  dissolution  of  the  marria^^c  bond, 
ivorce  properly  1*0  called,  wus  theoretically  unkiioi>'ii  to  the 
law  of  England,  but  could  be  obtained  in  certain  cases  by 
those  who  were  rich  enough  to  procure  a  private  Act  uf 
Parliament.  A  reform  was  certainly  needed;  but  was  there 
ever  a  subject  which  ought  to  have  been  more  entirely 
removed  from  the  area  of  political  parties — which  ought  to  have 
been  preceded  by  a  more  cautious  consideration  of  llic 
princijde  and  the  detaiU  upon  wldeli  the  nform  ought  to 
proceed?  The  question  lay  at  the  very  rcKit  of  society. 
Independently  of  religions  opinion,  the  dissolubility  or 
indissolubility  of  the  mamage  bond  was  the  ipieetion  which, 
of  all  others,  most  deeply  affected  the  morality  and  welfare  of 
the  people. 

I  will  not  on  thia  occasion  dwell  upon  the  experience  which 
the  working  of  the  divorce  statutes  has  furnt.^hed.  But  I  wish 
to  observe  that  '*  ireitiylti  ntilln  retrorstim  '*  is  not  rdways  the 
language  of  an  enlightened  reformer  of  the  law.  To  undo  a 
mischief  which  has  been  uuadvjeedly  done  under  the  name  of  a 
rcfonn,  is  as  much  an  improvement  of  the  law  as  the  removal 
of  an  original  griovaiice. 

If  our  own  experience  coufimis  that  of  Frnncej  which  tried 
for  several  years  and  then  abandoned  the  eame  experiment : — 
if  it  tends  to  show  thatit  is  the  nphiioiiof  philosophcrojStatesmeuj 
and  divinea, — fortifying  by  their  divergence  on  other  subjects* 
theii'  agreement  on  this — that  the  interests  of  society  require 
the  indissolubility  of  the  maiTiage  bond,  that  indissolubdity 
should  become  law. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  general  improvement  of  our  law  doei 
not  keep  pace  with  the  wishes  of  sanguine  reformers,  it  ia  at 
Icoat  uatisfactory  to  observe  that  it  is  not,  as  once,  in  a  etate^ 
of  complacent  and  applauded  stagnation ;  that  the  gtreaui 
flows,  however  sluggialdy,  in  the  direction  which  the  wiiheu 
and  wants  of  society  point  out.  The  work  of  purging  and 
consolidating  the  utattUes — ti  work  with  which  the  late  Lord 
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Chancellor's  name  will  always  be  honoiiraWy  coiniecteJ — 
continues  iu  useful  course.  Questions  of  ftirther  legal  reform 
liaye  been  discueaed ;  some  have  been  enacted  hy  ibe  Legisla- 
ture  during  tbe  litst  session,^ — probably  no  year  will  be  sutfered  ^H 
to  pass  awoy  unmarked  by  some  contribution  to  the  good  ^^ 
object  of  repairing  and  improving  by  pullin*  down,  as  well  as 
by  building  up,  portions  of  that  great  edifice  of  the  law,  on 
the  propter  structure  and  condition  of  wliicli  our  welfare  so 
greatly  depends.  The  iUuetratiou  which  I  have  borrowed 
natuitilly  suggests  that  a  mea&ure  of  rcfonn  n]ore  intimately 
conncetcd  than  pcrJmpa  appears  to  fcuperficial  observL'rs,  both 
with  the  better  adniinistnition  of  existing  law,  and  indirectly 
with  the  future  progress  of  jurisprudence,  may  be  now 
considered  as  eecured  to  the  country — I  mean  the  construction, 
of  proper  courts  of  justlcCj  and  the  abolition  of  those  which 
are  now  a  source  not  only  of  grave  incouvcriienccj  but  poei- 
tivc  ill-hoalth  to  the  judge  and  the  advocate,  as  well  na  an 
expense  and  a  delay  to  the  siiitorj  independently  of  the  con- 
sideration of  their  ehahbiuej^s  and  discreditable  uneuitableness  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  hingdoiu.  It  U  agreat  satisfaction  to  m& 
to  reflect  that  the  report  of  the  Conmiissjonj  of  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  a  member,  hns  at  last  borne  fniit,  and  that  the 
Ijcgi^nlurc  has  decreed  that  money  obtained  from  certain  funds 
denvcd  from  accumulated  fecsj  for  which  there  was  no  legiti- 
mate olaimnnt  but  the  State,  ehidl  he  expended  upon  1  he  erection 
of  one  Palace  of  Justice,  whereby  all  courts  of  justice  will  be 
thought  under  one  roof  upon  a  convenient  site,  and  on  a  ecnle 
adequate  to  the  great  jiuqiose  for  which  tlicy  are  built.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  new  Palace  of  Justice  will  inaugurate  an 
improved  law.  In  the  inconvenient,  utdiealthy,  and  lueiiu 
courts,  the  Enghsh  judges  have  done  ti>cir  duty;  from  the 
awkward  fiction  and  the  feudal  theory,  justice  haa  been 
wrested  by  the  keen  intellect,  the  manly  sense,  and  the 
free  heart  of  the  English  judge.  But  the  English  judges 
will  do  their  duty  at  least  as  well  in  courts  of  proper 
<ltincn$ionsi  and  due  proportions,  and  English  justice  will  be 
administered  at  least  as  well  as  when  it  is  derived  from  the 
perspicuous  language  of  a  written  huv,  foiuidcd  upon 
acknowledged  principles  tif  iini^  ersal  right,  applied  by  sound 
philosophy  and  tried  experience  to  the  afi'airs  of  man. 

I  observe  that  one  of  the  qucslions  chosen  for  discussion  ut 
this  meeting  is  the  ex|)Gdiency  of  removing  the  remaining 
•restrictions  on  the;  admissibility  of  evidence  iu  civil  and 
criinina!  proceedings.  The  history  of  the  law  on  evidence  in 
all  civiliiied  countries,  but  especially  iu  thij',  is  very  iuter- 
etiting    and    instructive.      None,   perluip-i,   better   illusti-ates 
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the  merits  and  defects  of  the  English  eystem  of  admiaJstering 
justice. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  different  epochs  of  this  curious 
hietory,  we  cannot  fail,  on  the  one  haud,  to  observe  the 
practical  good  eense,  the  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
time,  the  consequent  dread  of  collateral  iseuee,  the  love  of  fair 
play  which  struck  out,  not  orin;lna]ly  by  statute,  hut  by  clear 
judicial  expoeitioa,  the  general  limits  in  \^  hich  c\idence  should  be 
restrained ;  on  the  other  baud  wc  must  observe  the  subsequent 
technical  manipulation  of  these  principlcsj  and  their  ^adual 
settling  down  into  an  arbitrary  system^  in  which  the  cud  was 
often  sacriSced  to  the  means. 

It  18  instructive  to  look  back  from  our  present  vantage- 
ground  upon  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  attempts  to 
widen  these  limits  were  loug  resisted,  the  deafness  to  the 
argument  that  the  restrictions,  in  their  anxiety  to  prevent 
temptations  to  peijury  and  the  misleading  of  juries,  in 
tTutn  shut  out  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact  under  didcuesion  ; 
the  struggles  of  enlightened  judges  to  convert  questions  of 
competence  into  questiona  of  credibility,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  gross  failure  of  justice,  the  iiicreajsing  uncertainty  of  this 
branch  of  the  law,  the  powerful  protest,  in  epite  of  its  many 
defects  of  temper,  atyle,  and  langviage,  of  Bentham;  the  timid 
nibbling  which  preceded  Lord  Denmau's  great  statute  of  11*43, 
which  contained  in  its  honcat  and  vigorous  preamble  the 
memorable  recital: — "Whereas  the  inquiry  after  truth  in 
courts  of  justice  is  often  obstructed  by  incapacities  created  by 
the  present  law,  and  it  is  ttesirable  that  full  information  as  to 
tlic  fact  ill  issue,  both  in  civil  and  crIminLd  cases,  should  be 
laid  before  the  persons  who  are  appointed  to  decide  upon 
them,  and  that  such  persons  shall  exercise  their  judgment 
on  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  adduced,  and  on  the  truth  of  their 
icstinifmy/' 

The  coBchision,  indeed,  fell  far  short  of  the  enlightened  and 
philosophical  premises ;  probably,  however,  the  Legislature 
was  not  then  ripe  for  further  ]>rogrei?s.  We  trace  the  onward 
course,  and  in  subsequent  legislation,  partly  by  direct  statutes 
upon  the  eubJL-ct,  ami  |«irtly  by  clauses  in  particular  statutes, 
we  see  the  peculiarly  English  mode  and  manner  by  which 
reason  and  [jhilnsopny  have  gradually  triumphccl  over  the 
inveterate  prejtidicc  of  so-called  practical  nicn.  The  triumph 
is,  I  think,  not  yet  complete.  While  any  objection  to  the 
competency  of  a  witness  remains,  evidence  Avill  be  shut  out 
from  the  court  which  not  only  the  judge  and  the  advocate 
connopted  with  the  csise,  but  every  sensible  man  knows 
wouM,   or   at    least    luiglit,    tlutnv    light    upon    the   fact    in 
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coutroversy,  vr  m  oilier  worda  would  Icatl  to  the  discuvcry  of 
the  truth. 

The  priucipal  argument  fov  couthuimg  the  exclusion  of  the 
prisoner's  evidence  U  that  it  would  he  conti-ary  to  the  spirit  ot 
our  law  and  constitution  to  corapcl  the  accused  person  to  bear 
tcstimouy  againat  himself,  aud  that  if  he  refused  to  answer  the 
question  put  to  him  he  would  practically  bear  this  testimony. 
I  am  not  struck  by  the  force  ot  this  argument ;  the  object  i* 
to  discover  the  truth,  not  .to  shield  the  criminal.  Then  the 
rule  opcratea  severely  ag.iinst  the  innocent  man.  It  !ui& 
happened  that  the  accuf^ed  person  found  guilty  in  the  criminal 
court  has  been  a  witness  upon  the  subject  as  to  which  lie  \vm 
found  guilty  in  a  civil  court ;  and  that  upon  hearing  hid 
evidence,  and  seeing  his  demeanour,  the  jury  have  arrived  at 
a  conviction  of  his  inuoccuce  of  the  oftence  for  wliich  he  had 
been  condemned. 

Xor  is  tltis  phenomenon  confined  to  proceedings  in  ii  civil 
court ;  it  has  haj>pened  that  the  defendant  haa  become,  ai3  in  a 
late  case,  the  prosecutor  in  a  criminal  case  of  the  person  who 
prosecuted  him ;  and  then  the  i?ituations  being  reversed,  the 
late  prosecutor's  mouth  being  closcd  and  the  late  defend- 
ant'a  opened,  the  late  prosecutor  has  been  found  guilty  of 
perjury  in  the  evidence  by  M'hich  the  late  defendant  was 
convicted,  and  is  eulfcring  imprisonment.  In  the  Act  for 
amending  the  law  of  evidence  and  practice  on  criminal  trial.-', 
the  preamble  recites  that  "It  is  expedient  that  the  laws  of| 
evidence  and  practice  on  trial  for  felony  and  misdemeanour' 
and  other  proceedings  in  courts  of  criminal  judicatin-e,  should 
be  more  nearly  assimilated  to  that  on  trial  at  Xisi  Prius." 
This  ia  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  previous  state  of 
the  law.  It  ia  again  iastnictivo  to  look  back  and  tnice  the 
steps  which  led  t»  it.  At  common  law,  no  counsel  was  allowed 
to  a  prisoner  ]iut  ujion  his  trial  for  treason  or  feloay,  and  Lord 
Coke  discovered  and  approved  of"  the  reason — "  Because,"  said 
he,  "  the  evidence  to  convict  a  prisoner  should  be  so  manifest 
that  it  cannot  be  contradicted."  Tlic  injustice  ut'  the  rule 
became  apparent,  and  was  as  usual  evaded,  not  altered.  The 
judge  at  first  allowed  counsel  to  instruct  the  prisoner  how  to 
interrogate  the  adverse  witness.  The  statute  of  7  William' 
III.,  c.  3,  provided  that  a  piisuncr  might  be  defended  by 
two  counsel,  but  ho  fiu'ther  progress  was  made  (ill  the  reign 
of  the  next  William.  The  statute  of  tlic  6  &  7  William 
IV.,  c.  114,  allowed  all  persons  on  trial  for  felony,  and  all 
accused  person*  in  ease*  of  BUinmai'y  convictiona,  to  mtik©] 
answer  by  their  counsel  or  attomcy.  And  novv  this  Inst 
statute  of    last  ecssion  assimilates  the  law  of   practice  as  to 
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ihe  »|)«;eclies*  ui  ctnuaeel  in  ciimlnal  trjata  to  that  whidi  prevailfl 
in  civil  trials. 

The  exclusion  of  the  evkknco  of  the  husband  and  wife  as 
to  the  iuKt  of  adultery,  is  most  iiiisatisifactory  on  every  ground. 
For  in  the  Divorce  Court,  the  question  uf  the  admissihiiity  of 
tlic  evidence  of  the  hut^baud  or  wife  in  the  matter  of  adultery 
depends  (such  has  been  the  careless  structure  nf  the  titntutes) 
upon  the  form  of  the  suit — being  athui^pible  in  one  kind  nf  suir 
nnd  inadmissible  in  another — the  fact  oi  the  ndultfrv  bein<j- 
renlly  at  i?3ue  in  both.  Tlie  law  of  evidence  ai*  to  perFons 
charged  before  the  lunjflritnites  in  cases  of  auniinaiy  convictions 
appears  still  more  inilefonsiblc  ;  but  I  \vilf  not  anticipate  the 
onservation?  which  will  be  addressed  to  the  Congress^  on  thi« 
point.  Upon  the  intereptinf^  question  of  private  international 
jiirii»pruilt'ncc,  relatiujr  to  the  expediency  of  cgtahlishing-  u 
tiTiiform  international  jaw  of  freight,  we  are  certain  of  bearing'. 
from  tlie  gentleman  to  whose  hands  the  .'*ubject  ha:s  l>cen 
confided,  an  excellent  piiper ;  also,  on  the  question!*  of  munici- 
pal law  relating  to  bunkruptcy,  and  the  bearing  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor  law  upon  the  reform  of  crimiiiab,  we  have 
reason  to  expect  much  valuable  informatioa.  The  treivt- 
ment  of  convjotcd  criminiila  R|ipearf*  to  me  one  of  the  nioRt 
nnluous  and  perplexing  subjects  wbich  it  htis  ever  been  the 
duty  of  a  legislator  to  eousider.  The  records  of  the  jnris- 
prudence  and  policy  of  the  most  civilised  natioua  of  antiquitv 
furnish  no  materials  for  our  guidance  in  this  matter;  and  nti 
Christian  state  cau  be  said  to  have  sir  rived  at  a  satisfactory 
con*".lusion  respecting  it.  Certainly  our  own  experimciita  Jinve 
been  hitherto  unsuccei*sfnl;  though  it  is  only  jurt  to  add  that, 
latterly,  at  least,  our  failure  has  in  great  measure  ariseu  from 
the  absence  of  physical  resources  which  some  other  uationH 
^HtMe^t  ami  which,  till  lately,  whatever  use  we  made  of  them, 
we  had  ojirselves.  Tlie  area  within  which  the  reformation  of 
our  crlnnn.iU  i^  to  be  worked  out,  is  no  lunger  n  large  and 
ample  territory;  the  scene  is  no  longer  removed  from  ihc 
awociates  and  objecfs  counectod  with  their  gnilt.  It  Is  within 
the  walls  of  a  narrow  space  in  this  denpcly-ptipnlated  land  in 
which  the  crime  was  committed,  and  in  which  land  the 
criminal,  M'hen  hifi  sentence  hna  expired,  in  to  earn  hi&  future 
livi'lihood,  tiiat  the  theory  of  the  lunendment  of  the  criminal 
by  prison  diiclplinc  has  been  necesf»nrily  put  to  the  te.«t. 
Xohody  denies  that  for  the  greater  numl^er  of  oflenceSj  limited 
imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  hibour,  is  the  neceSBary 
punishment.  Tlie  convict  must  go  into  prison^  but  ho  nnibt 
also  come  out,  and  the  condititm  in  which  he  eoraes  out  afFecta 
the  interests  of  society  quite  as  much  as  the  power  of  putting 
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him  in.  If  lie  be  practically  taiiglit,  or  internally  coavinced, 
that  he  haa  for  ever  forfeited  the  position  of  an  hoDest  man- 
that  the  wurld'a  hand  will  ever  be  agniust  him,  whatever  be 
Ilia  repcatance  and  amendment — in  most  eases  his  exit  will  be 
as  much  to  be  dreaded  by  society  as  lliat  of  a  wild  beast, 
retaining  all  the  ferocioua  paeaiona  of  its  original  nature,  but 
endowed  with  intellect,  and  informed  by  experience  how  to 
gratify  them  with  least  personal  danger. 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  should  be  such  as  to  inspire  not 
only  horror  for  the  punishment,  hut  sorrow  for  the  crime,  not 
only  regret  far  the  ])ast,  but  hone  for  tlie  future.  In  these  last 
words  lic3  the  problem  to  be  eolved.  Unt  even  as  to  eentences 
of  imprisonment  for  life,  ouj^ht  there  to  be  written  over  any 
gaol,  "  abandon  hope  all  yo  tnat  enter  here :  "  or  ought  not  the 
hope  of  bettering  hia  condition — perhaps  of  nltimntely  reg«»ning 
his  liberty — to  be  seen  even  by  those  who  have  merited  thia 
terrible  sentence,  through  the  long  vista  of  continual  toil  and 
penitential  dittciplinc  ?  The  riuestion  of  capital  puuiiihmeat  is 
also  on  the  paper  for  discussion.  There  arc  those  who  think 
that  society  has  no  right  to  inflict  this  punishment^  there  are 
others  who  admit  the  abstract  right,  but  deny  the  expediency 
of  inflicting  it,  and  upon  various  grounde,  hut  chiefly,  I 
observe,  because  the  scandalous  scene  of  a  public  execution 
attracts  the  base  and  demoralises  the  good.  Surely,  however, 
this  publicity  is  not  a  necessary  incident  to  the  maintenance  of 
capital  punishment.  The  horror  which  it  ought  to  excite  for 
the  crime  would  run  no  risk  of  being  converted  into  compas- 
sion for  the  criminal  if  the  execution  took  place  under  proper 
guarantees  and  precautions  within  the  prisoji  walls.  The 
arguments  against  this  much  required  reform  have  never 
seemed  to  me  sufficient ;  at  all  events,  it  deserves  to  be  well 
considered.  There  ai*e  other  topics  of  much  intereet  proposed 
for  the  consideration  of  this  Congress,  on  which  the  passing 
hour  admonishes  me  not  to  dwell.  Let  mo,  in  conclusion, 
observe  that  it  haa  not  been  permitted  to  many,  as  it  has  been 
to  our  illnstrious  President,  to  witness  the  reaping  of  the 
harvest  sprung  from  the  grain  which  his  own  band  scattered 
over  what  once  a{jpearcd  very  unpromising  ground.  But  let 
no  roan  who  contributes  an  honest  endeavour  to  the  melioration 
of  the  law  be  disheartened  by  the  present  rejection  of  his 
])ropOflal.  Nitar  in  advcnuim  must  be  the  motto  of  all  reformers ; 
the  seed  which  he  sows  may  lie  long  in  the  earth  before  it 
ripens.  It  may  be  that,  like  Komitly,  Mackintosh,  and 
Grenville,  he  will  nevci*  behold  tlic  fruit  of  his  labour.  The 
outward  man  perishes,  but  the  thought  which  he  has  uttered 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fcUow-citizene  eurvives.     The  lamp  which 
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he  had  kindled  u  not  extinguished,  but  passed  on  to  other 
hands  for  the  future  welfare  of  mankind ;  and  perhaps  there 
are  not  many  reflections  more  soothing  to  the  close  of  life  than 
the  recollection  that  you  have  used  the  talent  which  God  has 
given  jou  in  the  endeavour,  however  humble,  to  improve  upon 
earth  the  administration  of  that  justice  which  is  only  perfect  in 
Heaven. 


Si^r^fis 
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EiffiARllASSED  by  the  reflection  that  I  am  placed  smV 
ilcnly  iii  a  position  for  wliidi  I  am  viHerlj  uuprepartd, 
I  feel  piiinfullv  coiiseious  that  T  only  occnpif  tlic  situation  which 
Dr.  Hook  (wlioae  nbseiice,  and  the  cause  of  it,  we  all  en  much 
ileplore)  woukl  eo  well  hay^JiUcd.  As  a  subetitute  for  ]\\»  able 
nnd  weU-conekleretl  address.  I  can  but  offer  to  the  Association, 
AS  the  result  of  scaice  an  hour's  prepfiratioHi  a  tew  cursory 
mid  unconnected  rcinnrkB  upon  the  important  subject  belonging 
to  the  gection. 

That  subject^EDVCATiON — does  not  diminii-h  in  interest 
nor  in  iuiportiince  as  time  rolls  on.  Indeed,  it  is  curious  to  see 
how  the  area  over  which  it  extends  has  been  gradually  but 
rapidly  widening.  "When  public  attention  was  first  called  to 
the  question,  it  was  to  education  so  far  ns  it  related  to  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  )that  the  sympathy  of  the 
philanthropist  and  the  labour's  c»f  the  legislator  wprc  directed. 
No  other  claas  was  then  at  all  coneidered  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  Inqniry  and  interference  in  regard  to  any 
Cither  class  was  looked  upon  (if  thought  of  at  all)  as  at  once 
unnecessary  and  impertinent.  But  since  then — and  more  and 
more  as  we  come  nearer  to  the  present  timc^the  interest,  nnd 
even  anxicty>  awakened  on  tliia  matter  have  continually  been 
spreading  over  a  wider  area,  until  at  this  moment  they  cover 
the  whole  gurfacc  of  society,  and  include  every  grade  and  rank 
and  order  of  the  population.  Having  begun  with  the  lowest, 
the  poorest,  the  most  hetpIcBS  classes  amongst  us,  we  now  find 
the  millions  of  the  middle  classeR,  and  even  the  youth  of  the 
highest  class,  the  subjects  of  investigation  and  experiment  in 
relation  to  the  momentous  matter  of  education.  A  Royal 
Coinniissioa  haa  severely  scnitinised  and  fully  reported  on  the 
cpiality  and  character  of  the  instruction  given  at  our  groat 
public  fichoold  ;  aud  luorc  recently,  as  tlic  rcjsult  of  a  uiemoriftl 
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prepared  find  presented  to  the  Government  by  the  council  of 
our  ABsocialioti,  ii  sunilar  commission  was  issued  to  inyei^tigate 
the  grest  subject  of  midiUe-cliiss  education.  One  could  not 
have  anticipated,  fifty  years  ago,  tliat  any  such  Inquiries  would 
have  been  necessary  in  reference  to  those  wlio  paid  for  their 
own  instruction,  and  whoae  demand  for  it  was  to  be  met  by 
unrestricted  competition.  It  migjit  naturally  have  been  cou- 
ehidcd  that  free  trade  in  schooUn«;  would  of  ilsclf  have  brouiicht 
into  the  market  a  sutKciency  of  eJucation  in  quantity,  and  the 
best  in  quality.  How  far  that  conclusion  would  have  been 
from  the  truth  wc  have  already  some  means  of  judging,  but 
when  the  conimigsioncre  ehall  have  made  their  report,  ita 
utter  fallacy  will  be  more  fully  known.  Even  now,  all 
who  are  competent  to  form  au  opinion  upon  tJic  Hubject  are 
agreed  that  it  was  higli  time  that  a  searching  iuvestigntinn 
should  take  place,  and  its  rceultd  be  placed  before  the  public, 
Wc  are  all  alike  interested  in  the  question.  Not  the  helpless 
classes  only — the  pauper,  the  v.igL'ant,  the  eriminal,  tlie  very 
piior^but  the  labourer*,  the  artisan:*,  tlic  clerks,  the  shop- 
keepcrd,  the  traders,  the  professional  men,  and  even  the  highest 
orders  in  tlic  state,  are  all  deeply  concerned  in  the  efficiency  of 
any  systcni  of  education  and  (raining  which  may  be  in  opera- 
tion amongst  us.  The  inquiry  which  Jiad  been  made  into  the 
condition  and  working  of  our  great  schools — Eton,  Harrow, 
Winchester,  and  others — was  the  means  of  eliciting  nvucU 
valuable  information,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  range  of  that 
iu((uiiy  was  too  narrow  to  justify  the  commissioners  in 
recommending  the  adoptioil  of  any  particular  pkn,  or  even 
in  suggesting  any  scheme.  Ilcncc  the  importance  of  the 
step  taken  by  our  Association,  and  the  consequent  issue  of 
a  commission,  in  December  last,  to  inquire  into  the  provision 
made  in  this  country  for  middle-clasps  education.  The  objecfs 
of  that  ciunmission  are  well  developed  and  very  clearly  stated 
in  a  paper  issued  liy  JVlr.  Fitch  (one  of  the  assistant  commiB- 
Bioners)  to  the  keepers  and  projirlctors  of  schools  in  the 
district  (Yorkshire)  for  wliich  he  was  appointed.  Tlie  investi- 
gation will  take  the  widest  range,  and  will  include  all  our 
^grammar  schools,  all  collegiate,  pioj)rictary,arul  private  schools 
'of  every  kind,  and  will  seek  to  discover  what  is  the  nature, 
amount,  and  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  them,  their 
lyatema  of  training,  their  terms  of  admission,  and  the  like. 

The  commisaiuners  will  intpure  aa  to  endowments  for 
edncational  purposes,  their  number  and  amount,  the  localities 
where  they  exist,  the  nature  of  the  control  under  which  they 
are  placed,  the  patronage  they  involve,  the  classea  of  persons 
for  whom  they  are  now  available,  and  upon  what  conditions 
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and  for  what  pei'iodB.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
number  of  sueli  cnrlowmcnta  is  icry  large,  and  that  ti  con- 
eiderable  proportion  of  ttiem  arc  not  at  present  so  useful  a* 
they  might  be— and  many  not  practically  iivailable  sit  all. 

They  will  investitrate  the  provisions  of  the  trnst-deeda  of 
grammar  and  other  toiuidation  schools,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  wfJiiUl  be  expedient  to  make  eome  alterations 
in  their  tcnns,  for  the  puqiosc  of  better  accompHehing  the 
object  of  the  founders,  aiul  earryirig  it  out  in  a  manner 
which  they  would  have  approved  if  they  had  lived  to  the 
present  day.  They  will  also  inquire  as  to  the  masters,  and 
the  mode  aud  conditions  of  their  appointnicnt,  the  amount  of 
their  patronage,  the  scope  of  their  authority,  the  tenure  of 
their  oflice,  their  qualifications,  nnd  remuneration  ;  whether 
the  head-master  appoints  all  his  subordinate!?,  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  their  efficiency  ;  or  whether  this  jiatronagc  is 
in  the  hands  of  governors,  corporations,  or  other  patrons  or 
visitors  of  the  school.  Inquiry  will  be  made  as  to  the  scholars 
— their  number,  age,  from  what  classes  drawn,  on  what  con- 
ditions, and  upon  what  terms  of  paysnent  admitted,  how  long 
retained ;  whether  admissions  are  free  or  restricted  to  some 
county,  or  town,  or  parijih,  or  to  some  special  class;  and  how 
far  any  such  regulations  impair  the  efliciency  of  the  school, 
and  require  revision.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  found  that  restric- 
tions of  the  nature  alluded  to  are  innumerable,  many  of  them 
utterly  unauited  to  the  ])rcaeut  day,  most  of  them  unneceasary 
and  even  mischievous. 

The  instruction  given  in  these  institutions  will  attract 
special  attention.  How  it  is  given,  by  what  masters  or  luoni- 
tora,  in  what  form — catechetical  or  ottierwise — at  what  houris, 
over  what  area  the  education  extendi^,  what  subjects  it 
embraces,  whether  limited,  as  that  of  our  old  grammar  schools, 
or  extended  and  coniju'cheiisivc,  in  accordance  witli  'he  exi- 
gencies of  modern  times.  Questions  will  be  anxiously  asked 
as  to  how  the  results  of  the  instruction  and  training  are  tested 
in  each  ease,  whether  tlioy  arc  tested  at  all,  and  if  tested,  in 
what  form,  is  the  criterion  applied,  and  ita  result  stated,  by 
the  master  or  propiletor  of  the  school  himself,  or  by  indepen- 
dent and  conipetent  judges  ?  At  what  intervals  are  these 
exammationg  held,  and  how  is  the  issue  of  them  made  public  ? 

Congideratioii  will  be  given  to  the  qneijtion,  whetlh'r  ntnall  ^j 
endowments,   inadequate  each   by  itself   to  any  iisefid   pvir|>o8e,  ^H 
mny  not  he  ninofffttmuh'd  to  form  a  larger  fund,  wliich  miglit  be  ^^ 
employed  to  found  and  sustain  a  central  school,  to  which  all 
those  might  he  admitted  who  would  ha\  c  hud  a  right  to  go  to 
tke  emaller  Institutions,  wheuce    the   endowments  hail   been 
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withdrawn,  and  in  wliich  district,  ov  central  school,  the  educa- 
tion given  should  be  of  a  higher  class  tbaa  was  poBsible  of 
attAinmcnt  in  the  euppressed  schools. 

Or  if  such  amalgamation  of  small  endowments  were  imprac- 
ticable, or  inexpedient,  then  it  might  he  considered  whether 
they  eouUl  not  usefully  be  employed  in  founding  exhibitions 
at  really  (rood  achoob,  or  scholarships  at  the  university  ;  and. 
thus  jsecuring  by  a  judicious  eniployincnt  of  a  email  fund  a 
really  good  education  for  one  or  a  few  boys,  instead  of  wasting 
It  on  a  school  not  capable  of  doing  any  good  service  to  the 
ueighbourhood. 

Then,  also,  qiieetlons  may  usefully  be  raised  as  to  (he  hcst 
Jhrm  tfhich  endowments  inaif  fie  made  to  ai^sumc.  Many  persons 
are  very  jealous  of  endowments,  and  not  altogether  without 
reason,  They  are  liable  to  be  {>ervertcd  from  their  original 
design — to  be  so  used  as  to  work  mischief  rather  than 
good — to  pass  imperceptibly  from  the  promotion  of  the  public 
welfarCf  to  the  promotion  of  private  interests.  So  an  endowed 
institution  has  a  natural  tendency  to  become  inert  and 
sluggish  —  formal  and  perfunctory  ^inanimate  and  ineffi- 
cient. And  iliie  native  bias  towards  repose  ia  only  to  be 
corrected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  public.  Left  to  itself  it  falls 
into  a  state  of  suspended  animation  :  its  vigour  and  activity 
are  to  be  umintained  only  by  popular  attention  and  interference 
from  without.  Hence  it  becomes  an  Important  question,  how 
far  the  form  which  an  endowment  may  atisunic  may  be  more 
or  less  favourable  to  such  a  tendency,  with  a  view  to  the  eclec- 
tioD  of  that  form  which  Involvca  the  very  eraallest  risk  in  thia 
direction  ?  Whether  the  fund  should  be  at  once  sunk  in  buying 
land  and  building  Sichool  premises,  or  invested,  so  as  to  produce 
a  salary  for  the  head  niastet',  or  to  maintain  exhibitions  and 
echolari^hip.4  at  the  school  or  the  university  ?  Whether  the 
money  would  be  more  fi-uilful  of  good  when  spent  in  estab- 
lishing a  large  central  school,  or  several  smaller  district  schools, 
or  in  providing  an  entirely  free  education  for  the  poorer  classea  ? 
All  these  are  points  of  no  mean  importance.  And  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  information  to  be  obtained  in  regard  to  them, 
ami  the  suggestions  to  be  made,  will  be  of  the  greatcat  \'ahje. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  endowed  schools ;  but, 
numeroua  as  they  are,  they  have  not  provided  one-filtieth  part 
of  the  whole  means  of  edueationj  and  therefore  the  Commis- 
eion  will  extend  its  inquiry  to  all  other  (and  more  private) 
educational  institutionsi.  Schools,  the  private  speculation  of 
individuals  who  conduct  tlieni  for  their  own  profit,  with  more 
or  k'88  assistance  from  undcr-niastcis,  professors,  ami  tutors, 
exist  in  this  country  in  all  our  cities  aud  towns,  and  in  many 
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of  our  larger  viUapfes.  They  vary  indefinitely  in  respect  to 
efficiency  and  numbers,  and  tenus  of  iulniission.  TVe  hftve 
reason  to  be  tlmnkful  to  those  who  came  forward  to  supply 
that  demand  for  education  for  which  there  existed  no  adequate 
public  provision,  and  for  the  numerous  instances  in  winch  that 
eupply  was  provided  in  a  conscientious  epirit,  and  with  com- 
mendable zeal,  ability,  and  assiduity.  Indiscriminate  censure 
of  tbe^sc  cstablii^hments  would  be  as  unjust  as  indifcrimtnatc 
eulogy  would  be  absurd.  But  if  we  concede  all  ttiat  the 
utmost  liberality  could  exact  of  U8  in  favour  of  the  work  done 
by  private  schools,  we  must  etiU  abide  by  a  firm  conviction  that, 
ialcen  as  a  whole,  they  were  far  below  the  standard  of  effici- 
ency which  tlie  public  interest  requires,  and  which  public 
opiuion  dcmaiuls.  Neither  in  quajitlty  nor  in  quality  is  the 
inatructiou  what  it  shoiiM  be,  wlilist  several  incidental  disad- 
vantages attach  to  the  system.  It  ia  often  costly  beyond 
reason  ;  its  discipline  defective,  its  training  unsystematic  aiul 
without  principle.  Above  all,  there  is  no  efficient  test  of  it  in 
the  way  of  frequent  exauit nations  of  the  pupils  by  competent 
and  disinterested  persons,  and  the  publication  of  results. 

These  evils  at  length  attained  such  magnitude,  and  these 
defects  became  so  glaring,  that  efforts  were  made  in  various 
forme  and  in  many  places  to  supplement  private  schools  by  the 
eatablishnieut  of  educational  institutions  not  the  prO[Terty  of 
individuals,  nor  cairied  on  for  the  profit  of  any  jiroprietor,  bnt 
haling  the  single  object  of  furnishing  a  good,  enund,  and 
useful  education  at  coat  pncc  to  nil  who  chose  to  avail  thera- 
eclves  of  it.  Tills  was  a  great  step  towards  iiuprovcment,  and 
deep  gratitude  is  due  to  those  who  were  the  first  to  sec  that  if 
the  training,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  of  the  children 
of  the  middle  classes  was  to  become  thoroughly  efficient  and 
adequate,  education  mu?t  cease  to  bo  a  matter  of  private 
Bpceulation  and  pecuniary  investment;  must  be  withilrawn 
either  altogether,  or,  at  least,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  region 
of  political  economy  where  the  doctrines  of  supply  and  demand 
arc  sovereign  and  sufficient,  and  must  be  made  a  question  tg 
be  considered  by  parents  iu  the  interests  of  their  offspring 
alone,  and  without  any  reference  whatever  to  income  and 
dividends,  which,  iu  the  case  of  an  adventure  for  gold,  are 
natural  and  reasonable. 

In  truth,  it  was  seen  that  mercantile  principles  failed  alto- 
gether when  applied  to  this  great  subject.  The  reasons  of  this  %ve 
need  not  inve.*ttgate,  the  fact  is  notorious.  As  the  consequence 
of  this  discnveiy,  pliihmthrfipic  and  far-seeing  mm  Hiiiimg 
members  of  our  *=evernl  Iiber.nl  profrs-sious — ^especially  aiuong 
the  clergy— Bet  about  the  task  of  gujiplylng  this  great  deficiency. 
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Commercml  and  mitldle  echools  were  e^tublbhed  about  twenty 
years  a^o    in    Manchester,*    in   Preston,   in   Liverpool,   iii 
Birmingham,  and,  I  believe,  in  aome  other  places;  and  their 
8iicc«?3   has    been   in   tlie   highest   degree   encouraging.      In 
additiun  to  these  efthrts  others,  having  the  etune  object,  were 
made  in  various  enuiUer  towns  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  the 
I  lawyer*,  the  doctors,  and  the  jirincipal  traders  and  agriculturists 
of  the  district,  who  felt  that  their  eona  were  not  acquiringj  in 
I  the  private  Bchools  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  kind  or  amount 
l«f  education  which  they  might  obtain  at  a  chenper  rate  on  a 
1  better  eyetem,     They  therefore  foniblned,  and  by  the  subscrip- 
tion of  a  small  capitnl  obtained  the  meaneof  procuring  suitable 
premises,  and  starting  ecliools  on   the   proprietary  principle, 
iirhere  the  object  was  not  principally  (if  at  aU),  ti  dividend 
lupon  their  investment,  but  a  good,  thorough,  useful  education 
[for  their   boys.     Many   of    these  establiahuients   have  been 
[affiliated   with  the  London  LTnivcrsity,  have  done  much  good, 
Iftnd   hiave  run   a  successful   career.     These  will    be  carefully 
[investigated  by  the  Royal  Conmiisskm,  and  Ave  ehall  learn  from 
jtlie  report  how  far  they  have   bten  an  iiu[)royement  upon 
Iprivate  schools,  and  what  they  yet  lack  in  relation  to  a  perfect 
eyatera. 

More  especially  inquiry  will  be   instituted  as  to  the  best 

node   of    governing   such    institationsj   and    tlic   exercise   of 

j>atronag6  in  the  appointment  of  masters  and  the  admission  of 

{tcholar^.     Whether   it   be   mare  desirable    that  the   body  of 

jjroprietora,  or  some  of  their  number  selected  for  that  purpose, 

jor  the  parents  of  the  children  in  the  school,  or  the  neighbouring 

ixuntiicipal   corporation,   or  some    other   public    futictionarica, 

lahould  liave  the  several  appointments  and  the  ruling  power  in 

Biiieir  own  hands.     Thco,  bow  the  tchook  are  to  he  filled,  on 

'iffhose  appointmentj  at  whose  discretion,  on  what  terms,  for 

what  time,     la  it  desirable  that  the  children  of  all  classes 

should  ^be  associated,  or  that  they  should  be  separated?     Are 

boys  from  the  professional  and  higher  tradlu<?  classes  to  mix 

with    thoao    who    spring   fiom    Fhonkeepcrs,    artisans,   and 

labourers?     If  so,  for  what  portion  or  their  time  at  school  aro 

nlf  to  be  educated  together,  and  when  are  they  to  be  separated  * 

Over  what  period  ehonld  the  education  of  each  class  extend, 

and  how  far  should  the  length  of  the  whole  course  govern  the 

character  and'rangc  of  the  instruction  given  'i     The  question 

whether  all  should  foi'a  time  etand  on  terms  of  equal  coinpeti- 

•  Among  the  earljo^t  of  such  scIiooIb  were  tlie  Coiuincrcinl  Scliools  nt 
Mancliesti-r,  opCD^d  in  1845,  ond  built  ami  their  -wbulc  system  luoik-llud 
uudcr  the  miiucdiatc  superbitL'ndeuco  nf  that  ctt^votpc!  friu'tid  of  education, 
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tion  ill  the  same  classes,  learn  the  same  lesaons  under  the  same 
iimstcrs,  find  be  the  eiihjeet  of  the  same  discipline,  is  important 
ill  its  pociiil,  no  less  than  in  its  cdueatioual  aspect,  for  ranch  of 
the  svnipathy,  Fpnnging  from  conformity  in  tiiste  and  habit  d 
thoujxht,  which  hinds  class  to  classj  will  Ije  generated  and 
nourished,  or  discouraged  and  cheeked,  according  as  our 
educational  arraugements  tend  in  the  one  or  the  other  ilirection. 
On  all  these  points  wc  look  for  valuahle  information  ami  for 
pnn'tical  guiJance  from  the  report  of  tine  commissionere. 
Wise  tmd  prudent  advice  on  these  niomcntoiis  matters,  con- 
scientiously acted  on,  will  it^sue  not  alone  in  the  elevation  of  one 
cks3,  nor  even  in  the  elevation  of  all  clas&es,  but  in  the  knitting 
of  us  all  in  a'closer  union,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  and, 
therefore,  social.  The  ties  of  aehool,^  the  most  innocent  of  all 
bonds,  will  remain  unbroken  through  life;  and  though  bo 
elastic  as  to  allow  of  widely  di^•c^geut  courses  and  carcere, 
they  will  yet  be  found  tenacious  enough  to  transmit  sympathy 
and  to  l>ind  in  amity  for  all  their  lives  long  those  who  sat  on 
the  same  form,  pored  over  the  same  task,  played  at  the  eanto 
games,  trembled  at  the  same  frown,  and  struggled  for  the  same 
prize. 

We  thus  glance  at  the  great  public  bcncfitg  which  may  be 
expected  to  flow  from  an  improved  general  scheme  of  education 
for  a  twofold  object :  first,  to  encourage  ua  all  to  aim  at  it; 
and,  aecondly,  to  induce  all  those  who  can  furnish  valuable 
aid  in  (lie  proposed  inquiry  to  be  forward  in  giving  it.  The 
Commission  is  not  issued  with  a  liostile  purpose  towards  any, 
nor  will  it  pursue  its  investigations  in  a  hostile  spirit.  Its 
object  13  to  enlarge  and  improve  and  pei-fect  every  facility  for 
po])ular  education,  not  to  discourage  or  denounce  any.  There- 
fore, let  U3  liopc  that  the  nianagcrs  of  all  existing  edu- 
cational agencies  will  cordially  co-operate  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  object.  Let  the  proprietors 
and  principals  of  private  schools  do  eo  without  jealousy 
or  apprehension.  Our  obligations  to  them  for  doing,  for 
many  years— though,  in  sojue  cases,  irajierfectly — a  work 
for  which  no  other  agent  stood  reatly,  can  "  never  he 
forgotten ;  and  they  will  add  materially  to  the  amount 
of  those  obligations  if  they  freely  give  the  result  of  their 
valuable  experience  to  the  gentlemen  whom  the  Queen 
has  appointed  to  investigate  this  great  subject  of  education. 
Then  there  will  be  laid  before  Parliament  and  the  public,  aa 
the  result  of  the  suggestions  of  this  Association,  and  the  labours 
of  this  Commission,  a  valuable  array  of  facts  and  figures, 
and  a  series  of  practical  inferences  and  liints  arising  out  of 
them,  which  will  tend  to  secure  for  the  middle  classes  of  thia 
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Oountrj  what  we  have  at  leiif;th  obtained  far  the  lubotirliTg 
and  the  luwerclassea— a  sound  and  thoi*ouj:fhly  useful  education, 
and  at  a  inmlerate  charge.  At  once  to  iluiiinlsh  the  coat,  and 
enhance  the  vahie  of  the  article  imrchnicd,  must  be  good,  and 
in  the  case  of  schooling,  jirc-eiuiuoiUly  good.  For  a  fiirmcrj  a 
small  tradesman,  a  tstruggling  professional  man,  to  be  able  to 
Bend  his  boya  to  a  better  school,  or  to  a  good  school  for  a 
longer  time,  is  a  great  and  undoubted  advantage  to  the  parenia, 
to  the  childi-ea,  to  the  whole  coniraiinity ;  and,  hence,  any 
arrangements  which,  while  tliey  lower  the  price,  yet  tend  tn 
raise  the  qiLility  and  increase  tlic  quantity  of  aound  and  useful 
instruction,  deserve  the  hearty  euppoi't  of  every  father  and 
every  patriot. 

A  word  shonld  be  said  in  this  address  upon  the  Bubjcct  of 
the  solioola  which  have  had  tho  assistance  of  a  Govcmnient 
grant.  \Vc  all  know  how  animated  a  controversy  Las  been 
maiotnined,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  on  the  eubject  of 
the  "  Itevised  Code"  of  rcicnlations  under  which  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council  propose  for  the  future  to  administer  that  fund. 
I  draw  back  timidly  from  the  scene  of  an  encounter  which  has 
been  carried  on  with  terrible  energy  by  champions  of  the 
highest  repute,  nor  will  I  presume  in  this  place  to  thrust 
myself  either  between  the  contending  forces  or  into  the  mnks 
of  cither  of  them.  But  this  I  caimot  forbear  to  eay,  that  the 
merita  of  the  controversy  arc  actively  canvaeeed,  and  ita  results 
anxioualy  awaited  by  all  of  na  who  take  a  deep  nnd  earnest 
interest  in  popular  education.  After  the  labours  and  sacrifices, 
the  thought  and  toil  of  so  many  minds  for  bo  many  yearSj  it 
would  be  sad  if  the  fruit  were  blighted  at  the  moment  of 
maturity,  and  it,  ju:*t  as  \vc  were  rejoicing  at  the  proi^pcet  of 
a  full  harvest  of  success,  our  fields  should  be  blasted  or  our 
lahoiupers  withdrawn.  There  is  not  one  among  us  who  doea 
not  feel  that  if  the  result  of  the  recent  change,  or  of  any 
change,  should  be  to  diminish  the  efficiency  of  our  town  and 
country  schools,  or  (whicli  ia  tlic  j*ame  thing)  to  thin  the  ranka 
of  qualified  teachers,  incalculable  mischief  woidd  be  done,  and 
the  benevolent  purposes  and  self-sacrificing  exertions  of  many 
thousand  persond  be  rendered  ah&rlive  ;  while  several  genera- 
tions of  our  humbler  fellow-countrymen  would  be  irreparably 
injured.  Private  benevolence  and  public  bounty  have  been 
combined,  and  have  co-operated  for  many  years,  to  developc  a 
syatem  of  national  education  which  bIiouIJ  really  accomplish 
ha  objects,  and  some  apprehensions  may  be  excused  at  abrupt 

t changes,  the  eflects  of  which  no  one  can  confidently  predict. 
Our  pauper  schools  have  attracted  much  attention  of  late. 
The  children  in  them  arc  the  care  of  the  State— the  objects  of 
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its  charity  and  subject  to  its  control,  Tlic  point  of  inaportanai^' 
in  these  establiehments  is  to  com  bine  in  the  happiest  propor^ 
tions  physical  atid  intellectual  training.  TJie  cluklren  taiisUt 
in  them  ure  the  orphan  cla§e— orphans  sxs  being  depiivcd  of 
one  or  both  parents  by  death,  or  (still  worse)  by  vice  or  by 
crime — the  parent  being  probnbly  m  custody  aa  an  ofl'ender, 
or  hopelessly  iocapable  of  ])areDlul  duty  because  a  confjrmed 
drunkard  and  outcast.  These  uuhappy  children — destitute  in 
every  sense — are  to  be  so  brought  up  as  to  enable  them  to 
earn  their  own  living.  Hence  the  muscles  must  be  educated 
as  well  as  the  brain — the  body  no  less  than  the  mind ,  the 
pupils  must  be  eo  trained  as  to  be  able  both  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation and  stand  an  apprenticeship — to  iinsiver  the  quealions 
of  a  school-inspector,  ami  tlie  demands  of  a  reasoiiahle  employer. 
In  the  struffgle  of  life  it  has  been  found  that  this  class  of 
children  did  not  start  fail-.  They  were  the  heirs,  many  of 
them,  of  disease  and  debility,  and  their  constitutions  needed 
repairing  and  atrengtheniuij,  and  heuee  oftentimes  they  failed, 
as  apin'fiuticcs,  from  sheer  physical  Jaability.  Must-les  ivliieh 
have  never  been  u-ed  lose  their  contractile  power — limbs  from 
TV'hoEC  exertioim  nothing  has  been  asked,  want  firmness  and 
force ;  and  when  a  lad  in  this  condition  goes  forth  to  kboiir, 
Ms  wcakneEs  betrays  itself  at  once.  It  la  not  that  he  lacks 
facility  iu  nicehanical  oi>cralion£ — this  Is  iuevitable  in  the 
case  of  all  unaccustomed  to  the  special  work;  and  this  want  is 
Boon  supplied  by  practice — it  is  iUnt  force  fmln  Idm,  the  power 
of  endiu*uncc,  Ihc  capacity  of  work.  And  tliis  defect  must  be 
the  fault  of  cur  cihicatlonnl  training,  AVe  dlacipliue  the  mind 
Tvilh  anxious  assiduity,  and  overlook  tiic  body,  by  whose  hiboura 
the  pupil  is  to  vIac  into  imlependencc  and  usefuhiess;  and 
60  the  boy  breaks  down  when  the  inevitable  labours  of  agricul- 
tural or  artisan  life  are  impoeed  on  him.  Hence  it  has  been 
recommended  that  the  peilcd  given  to  school  studies  should  be 
lessened,  and  the  period  devoted  to  drill,  to  gymnastics,  and  to 
industrial  pursuits,  extended.  It  is  argued  that,  by  this 
altered  proportion  of  coiiioreal  and  mental  discipline,  both 
niiud  and  body  will  be  benefited :  as  much  thought  being 
exacted  of  the  child  as  can  be  profitably  evoked  aiid  applied  at 
a  lime,  and  more  health  and  strength  secured  for  bis  physical 
frame.  The  csperhnent  should  be  tried  fairly,  for  the  spectacle 
is  a  sad  one  of  a  well-luught  and  well-disposed  boy  failing  at 
the  Tcry  outset  of  lifo  for  wont  of  muscular  power  and  manly 
energy^broken  down  by  a  task  which  a  healthy  kd  would 
have  acco]npliyhed  with  case;  and  growing  weaker  daily 
under  an  nmount  of  toll  which,  Inul  lie  Iteeu  trained  anght, 
filiould  only  have  strengthened  and  disciplined  lum  iuto  vigor- 
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0U8  manhood.  Tiie  great  object  of  our  paui)er  soHooU  is  not 
to  turn  out  bright  echohirsj  but  strong  and  useful  laboureMj 
jmd  to  ttiid  end  tlio  whole  traiuiug  should  be  dircctecl,  and 
their  aucccgs  or  failure  may  be  propeily  tried  and  ileteniiiued 
ori  this  single  Issue. 

Another  poiut  of  great  moment  deserves  brief  notice  in 

rinunediatc  connection  with  the  schools  now  under  considera- 
tion. It  has  too  often  happened  that  lads,  wlien  sent  forth 
into  the  world;  have  at  once  vanislied,  and  been  no  more 
thought  of.  But  in  tliie  matter  our  district  pauper  schools 
are  deserving  of  great  commendation.  In  these  the  inmates  are 
not  only  anxiously  watched  by  the  chaplain  during  residence, 
but  his  eye  follows  them  when  they  go  forth  into  life.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  escapa  observation,  or  to  get  out  of  reach  of 
those  who  brought  them  up.  Advice,  and  encouragement, 
and  warning,  reward  and  rebuke  are  still  adniiuiatered.  And 
what  is  the  result  ?  It  is  conclusively  shown  that  where 
physical  has  been  properly  combined  with  moral  and  intel- 
loctual  ti-aining,  and  the  eye  of  the  master  oy  the  chaplain 
followed  the  pupil  to  his  place  iu  the  shop  or  the  factory, 
tlie  field  or  the  forge,  the  happiest  results  ensued  j  so  that 
Mrfailsi  formerly  only  one  in  three  of  our  pauper  children 
obtained  honest  and  respectable  employment  on  leaving  the 
subool  (the  other  two  being  quickly  on  the  streets  or  in  the 
gaok),  now,  a  very  small  percentage  only  of  the  whole  number 
mil  to  secure  immediate  engagements  with  respectable 
employers,  and  to  eetablli^h  for  themselves  an  independent 
and  reputable  position.  The  gain  of  such  a  change  as  thia 
it  ie  imjtoesible  to  calculate. 

The  last  topic  on  which  I  ask  attention  ia  that  of  female 
education.  This  subject  ia  now  assimilng  a  prominence  and 
an  importance  which  never  attached  to  it  before.  Two  excel- 
lent papers  were  read  upon  it  in  thia  Department  yesterday, 
one  by  Miss  Bealc,  and  one  by  Miss  Woktenholme.  It  ia 
contended  by  Bome  persons  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
education  of  girls  should  not  be  more  nearly  astsimilated  to  that 
of  boys.  The  argument  u  that  as  no  great  intellectual  dlflVrcnce 
obtains,  naturally  and  from  infancy,  between  the  two  sexes, 
eo  there  should  be  no  essential  distinction  in  their  education. 
Their  natures  are  the  same,  and  their  triiiuing  should  be  the 
same.  In  reply  to  such  reasoning,  I  must  say  that  my  own 
strong  imprcsffiun  ia  tliat  the  major  premiss  ot  the  argument 
fails.  That  £0  far  from  the  two  sexes  being  alike  intel- 
lectually there  is  a  striking  difFerence,  and  almost  contrast, 
between  them,  observable  from  early  youth.  In  mental  taste, 
mental  power,  mental   tenacity  and  grasp,  there  is  a  wide 
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distmctlon  orJinArily  between  boys  and  girU  »t  14  or  15 
yeaiis  old^aml  these  iliffVrences  are  nivtlve  and  inherent,  fttid 
demand  a  povrespondinw  distinction  in  training;  and  tliat  just 
as  we  instinctively  shrink  from  putting  girU  into  the  jjyra- 
nneiium,  or  the  cricket  field,  or  the  bont,  eo  ive  exem]it  them 
from  tlie  ticvercr  toils  of  the  mind — the  mathematics,  the 
higher  classics,  and  metaphysics — and  guide  them  rather  to 
the  more  feminine  and  graceful  pursuits  of  literature,  of  music, 
Mid  of  ai't,  Grace,  and  tenderness,  and  flexibility,  are  the 
charm  of  the  one  sex  ;  force,  and  fimmcciSj  ant]  comprehetiBive 
gnwp,  are  the  aim  of  the  other.  But  the  subject  is  important 
and  deserves  discussion, 

Tlioughtful  persons  have  suggested  that  the  nbsolute  mono- 
poly of  all  public  and  private  educational  endowment  by  the  boya 
la  unfair,  riiia  monopoly  does  not  seem  to  be  the  result  of  epe- 
eific  provii^ions  in  the  trust  deeds  of  foundation  schools,  for  I  urn 
told  that  there  is  only  one  instance  in  which  girla  are  expressly 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  school,  and  in  this  instance 
(curiously  cneugh)  they  have  been  adraltted,  so  that  the 
trustees  obviously  considered  tiie  rule  "  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance/*  ^Vhere  the  deed  prescribes ' 
nothing  on  the  subject  girls  are  rigorously  excluded ;  where  it 
expressly  shuts  them  out  there  they  are  admitted.  It  has  been 
well  paid  tliat  inasmuch  as  the  education  of  a  girl  does  not 
command  tlie  panic  pecuniary  reward  as  that  of  a  boy,  although 
on  moral  and  social  grounds  it  is  not  less  important,  it  all  the 
more  requires  some  public  encouragement,  such  as  some  share 
of  granmiar-scbool  endowment  would  supply. 

Upon  this  question  of  fciuale  education  we  are  to  be  favoured 
with  the  views  of  a  very  eminent  native  judge  of  India,*  "who 
will  give  information  as  to  its  progress  and  prospects  in  that 
great  country.  He  is  himself  tlio  author  and  munificent  pro- 
moter of  the  scheme,  whose  nature  and  results  he  will  describe, 
and  none  of  us  will  listen  without  interest  to  a  discourse  on  so 
novel  and  attractive  a  tliemc  by  one  so  well  qualified  to  speak 
with  authonty.  Without  anticipating  what  will  be  said  upon 
the  subject,  we  may  all  entertain  the  hope  that  before  many 
years  are  over  education  shnll  have  made  such  progress  among 
both  sexes  of  the  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  India,  as 
that  they  may  be  raised  far  nearer  to  the  level  which  we  happily 
occupy,  and  their  happiness  and  welfare  be  proportionately 
enhanced  and  made  secure. 

Ib  India  then  to  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  our  Aseocia* 
tioD?     Are  our  sympathies  to  embrace  that  mighty  empire  ? 
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Is  the  field  of  our  operations  to  include  that  wondrous  terri- 
tory ?  Placed  by  Providence  under  the  same  beneficent  sway, 
are  they  to  share  our  regards,  and  to  demand  our  exertions 
like  our  helpless  neighbours  at  home  ?  Surely  this  is  to  widen 
the  range  of  our  sympathies,  and  to  multiply  the  claims  upon 
our  attention  almost  beyond  limit!  But  if  the  work  thus 
grows  under  our  hands,  let  us  hope  that  our  forces  may  be 
increased.  Thousands  stand  aloof,  hostile  or  indifferent,  while 
the  few  are  toiling,  amid  many  discouragements,  at  the  gigantic 
task.  There  is  labour  enough  before  us  to  exhaust  the  energies 
of  a  mighty  army  of  recruits ;  success  enough  to  reward  us  amply 
for  all  our  services  and  sacrifices.  "  The  yoke  of  philan- 
thropy is  easy,  and  its  burden  is  light ; "  but  when  we  look 
abroad  on  the  boundless  field  of  benevolent  effort  "  white  to 
the  harvest,"  and  remember  our  feeble  ranks  and  scanty 
resources,  we  may  be  excused  for  an  anxious  appeal  to  the 
Lord  of  all  Beneficence  "  that  He  would  send  forth  more 
labourers  into  the  harvest." 
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IN  tlio  Umted  States  of  America  a  syetera  of  education 
been  adopted,  the  progress  of  which  must  be  watched 
with  interest  by  nil  pliilantliropiaU  in  Europe,  whose  desire  it 
is  to  see  equal  advantagCH  extended  to  all  classed  of  society. 
B^iret  rato  primary  ecliools  are  supported  by  tJie  States,  to 
which  all  parents  may  send  their  chitdrciij  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  the  children  of  the  poorest  competing  with  tlie  children  of 
the  most  wealthy  persons  of  the  community.  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted,  taking  human  nature  as  it  is— and  it  is  for  fallen 
man  that  we  legislate — whether  this  system  can  be  regarded 
even  in  North  America  as  more  than  tentative.  Jlan  even, 
under  republican  itistitutions  id  an  aristocratic  animal,  and 
the  Pharisaic  prineijilc  preLloininatea  beyond  the  regions  of 
theology ;  stand  apart,  I  am  better  than  thou — better  in 
wealth,  if  in  nothing  ebe.  There  are  already  in  America  the 
upper  ten  thousand,  and  in  New  York,  the  site  of  wealth  and 
futitiion,  as  well  as  the  home  of  commercial  enterprise,  private 
schools  are  established  to  meet  the  jiecidiar  requirements, 
whatever  they  may  be,  of  the  existing  though  unacknowledged 
upper  claesea. 

In  Europe,  according  to  the  constituted  order  of  thinge^  in 
deference  to  which  all  wise  legislators  must  act,  society  is 
divided  into  various   cla-^ses,   eoine   of  ihera   rccognLsed   by 
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'  *  The  Very  lie\.  tbo  Dean  of  Cliichcsttr  had  been  ck'cte<l  Presi- 
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statute  or  common  law,  others  ariaing  out  of  circumetancea,  aa 
U  the  ease  In  the  Great  Hepublie  ;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  education  required  for  one  class  of  persona  must  differ  from 
that  which  ig  to  be  provided  for  another  class.  The  education 
of  a  child  who  inherits  a  large  fortune  and  a  high  stntion  muet 
diffpr  from  that  which  is  needful  to  the  child  who  has  to  earn 
his  livelihood  and  make  the  fortune  which  he  may  transmit  to 
posterit}^  What  is  the  education  required  for  the  different 
claasea  of  society  as  ivc  find  them  existing  in  England  ?  This 
i*  the  question  which  our  Sovereign  lady  Queen  Victoria  (or, 
rather,  the  country  represented  by  her),  13  now  asking  through 
the  various  conunisslons  which  the  Crown  haa  of  late  years  in- 
stituted—The  Duke  of  Kcwcastle'i?  commission  relating  to 
tlic  humbler  claisscs.  Lord  Clarendon's  commi:«sion  relating  to 
the  upper  chv^scs,  and  the  commission  now  sitting  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  niiddlc-clasa  cducatioHj  undei'  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Taunton. 

In  England  we  find  Bociety  arranged  for  the  most  part  m 
five  great  cliiaseaj  not  distinct,  but  still  distinguishnhie.  We 
may  regard  the  aristocracy  as  a  class  standing  by  itself. 
Blending  with  this  we  find  the  upper  classes,  which  consist, 
speaking  generally,  of  professional  men,  landed  proprietors,  the 
merchants — in  short,  of  all  who,  having  commenced  life  with 
somewhat  considerable  capital,  have  sought  for  their  reward, 
honour  before  wealth,  or,  if  wealth  be  their  purstiit,  have 
Bought  it  as  wholesale  and  not  I'ctail  dealers.  The  last  expres- 
sion suggests  the  notion  of  the  middle  class,  which  consists  of 
retail  dealers,  and  of  persons  who,  beginning  life  with  a  very 
small  capital,  become  clerks  in  offices,  or  overlookers  in  mills, 
and  whoj  while  seeking  to  elevate  themselves  in  the  scale  of 
societyj  are  obliged  to  regard  the  eai^ning  of  a  livelihood  as  the 
primary  concern.  Then  comes  the  great  body  of  men,  ad- 
vancing every  day  in  imjtortancc  and  power,  who  have  proudly 
assumed  the  title  of  the  working  classes.  Hard-working  men 
in  other  clasi>cs  have  reluctantly  euuceded  the  title,  aa  claimed 
iinjustly  when  claimed  aa  an  exclusive  design.ition  ;  but  there 
it  is,  like  all  aristocracies,  exciting  an  occasional  growl,  which 
the  members  of  the  favoured  class  consider  aa  a  comjilinient. 
This  class  can  at  once  be  described  aa  consisting  of  the  skilled 
artisans. 

The  last  class  is  that  of  tlie  very  poor,  of  whom  I  shall 
presently  speak  more  at  large. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  vigour  of  the  Britii-h  mind,  and  of  the 
essential  freedom  of  the  Dritish  constitution,  that  at  this 
inue  the  general  tendency  is  for  cacli  pcrton  to  exert  himself 
so  that  he  may  rise  into  the  cla«s  above  hitu,     There  is  no 
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temleney  to  pul!  down ;  the  whole  struggle  is  to  rise  up.  The 
man  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  tloea  not  wish  to  overthrow 
the  man  at  the  top ;  hia  struggle  is  to  rise  himself,  or  to  place 
hia  children  on  the  same  level  aa  the  man  to  whom  he  once 
looked  npj  and  upon  whomj  if  he  remains  etationarj'j  he  may 
ere  long  look  down. 

There  ia  another  advantuge  which  we  possees  in  England 
over  most  other  European  nations.  We  have  nothing 
approaching  to  caste.  Aristocracy  is  not  with  us  a  cast*. 
The  son  of  a  shoemaker,  who  knows  not  who  his  grandfather 
wne,  may  be  the  first  or  second  peer  of  the  realm,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  or  Lord  High  Chancellor  in  the  House  6i 
Lords. 

And,  besides  this,  we  can  never  say  where  one  clasa  begins 
and  another  ends;  not  even  as  regards  the  aristocracy,  though 
that  is  the  class  which  ig  more  closely  defined  tliau  others. 
The  son  of  a  Bhocmaker,  if  he  becomes  a  noble  lonl,  will  think 
that  ft  iseat  in  the  House  of  Peers  marks  him  as  an  aristocrat, 
but  thia  will  be  questioned  by  some  briefless  barrister  or 
unbeneficed  clergyman,  who,  bearing  a  grand  historic  name,  is 
labouring  for  a  subsistence,  but  points  to  hia  grandfather  or 
great  grandfather  as  one  who  poaaesscd  ducal  honoxird,  honours 
which  may  possibly,  in  time  to  come^  devolve  on  a  brauch  of 
the  family  long  since  forgotten. 

The  professional  man,  or  man  in  the  upper  claseee  of 
society,  may  find  as  his  associate,  his  equal  or  hia  superior, 
some  retail  dealer,  already  in  the  House  ot  Commons,  with  the 
expectation  of  his  son  finding  a  place  in  the  Upper  House,  the 
middle  class  being  thus  blended  with  the  higher,  an  object  to 
be  especially  aimed  at. 

And  among  my  brethren  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  one  of  thopc 
great  institutions  where  all  cla.s!?es  meet  on  equality,  I  hear 
some  of  the  office  beard's,  who  must  be  men  of  eonsidernble 
legislative  ability,  [iroudty  calling  themselveii  members  of  the 
working  class,  ahhougb,  except  for  their  assertions,  we  should 
rank  them  with  tlie  middle  class. 

The  class  of  skilled  nr tisane  ia  continually  recruited  from  the 
class  below  them. 

But,  although  when  classes  are  thus  blended  there  must  be 
much  in  common  in  what  regards  education,  there  must  al«» 
be  certain  witlo  dit-tinction?.  A  different  system  ia  required 
for  those  whose  object  it  ia  to  maintain  what  they  have,  frara 
that  which  is  requisite  for  those  wlio  have  happily  to  acquire 
what  other-*  have  inherited. 

The  tendency  of  aristocracies,  aiS  we  sec  very  frequently  to 
be   the   case   un   the  continent,   is   to  etrciuiuii,ey   and    self- 


indulgence,  aud  tlio  energy  of  young  aristocrats,  on  the 
continent,  is  often  exhausted  in  their  g.tmbling'  propensities, 
which, mining  themselves,  are  ruinous  to  otliers  and  tlemoralising 
to  society.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  arietoeratic 
clashes  are  maintained  in  their  high  jiosition  in  England  by 
their  addiction  to  field  Bporti?,  jind  to  every  species  of  niauly 
exercise.  At  the  public  schools,  as  the  nine  echools  for  the 
education  of  the  upper  elapses  arc  catletl,  this  tendency  is 
cuhiiatcd  and  matured.  It  is  in  the  cr'teket  field  and  on  the 
river  that  this  class  receives  its  education  quite  as  much  as  in 
the  school-room.  But  they  have  this  advantage,  that  among 
jirofesaional  men,  and  among  the  upper  classes  generally,  there 
is  prevalent  n.  conversation  on  subjects  of  literature  and  science, 
which  sstiinnktes  tite  young  mind  to  literary  or  scientific 
putnuita,  while  tor  those,  in  every  clasa  a  comparatively  email 
number,  who  will  apply  to  their  studies,  first-rate  mnstera 
are  supplied.  The  ])roi)cr  test  of  such  an  education  is  not  to 
be  forind  in  the  number  of  persons  ^vho  distinguish  themselves 
as  litcraiy  and  scientific  men,  who  me  to  be  eminent  statesmen 
and  scholars — these  aic  persons  who  are  independent  of  educa- 
tional systems,  and  would  rise  to  eminence  even  under 
unfavourable  eircuniBtances — but  the  question  is  whether  the 
result  of  thifl  system  is  not  the  ChnBtiaii  gentleman,  the  man 
who,  if  not  literary  or  scientific  himself^  is  sufficiently  well- 
informed  to  assist  and  encourage  without  offeusively  patronising 
itho^c  who  fire,  and  who,  made  conscious  of  the  responsibilities 
>f  wealth,  labours  to  promote  the  well-being  of  all  the  classes 
lelow  hJin.  Notwithstanding  some  failures,  I  think  the  public 
shools  may  appeal  for  a  proof  of  their  success  to  tlie  fact  that 
hey  have  produced  what  foreign  nations  admit  to  be  a  high 
id  exalted  specimen  of  our  species — the  English  gentleman. 

As  the  tendency  is  for  the  classes  below  to  imitate  tlie 
^cla*ses  above  them,  it  is  of  great  inipoj-tancc  to  tlie  coniinunity 
that  this  character  should  be  educated  and  au,*taincd. 

^Vhether  or  not  too  niucli  attention  is  paid  to  this  muscular 

education  ie  a  fair  point  ot  diBcn!*sIon.     I  only  contend  for  the 

jirinciple.      An  American  friend  of  mine  was   at  one   time 

-ileploring  the  fact  that  the  boyg  in  the  f^nitcd    States  were 

[mccustomed  to  become  prematurely  men.     lUs  words  were,  we 

[^avc  no  boys.     As  f?oon  as  reason  dawns  a  youth  determines 

■on  the  course  of  life  by  which  lie  is  to  make  hii!  fortune.     He 

so<>n   learns    to   disregard  whatever   has    not    a    tendency   to 

professional  education   and   advancement.      This,    of   courio, 

narrows  the  mind.    But,  he  remarked,  I  think  you  in  England 

Luvc  I'alleu  into  the  opposite  extreme.     If  I  ask  a  boy  how  hie 

gchooifellow  is  going  on,  he  telle  tue  that  he  is  a  fji'st-rate  boy, 
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being  the  best  bat  in  the  school.  If  I  ask  a  fntlier  what  ia  the 
best  school,  he  to! la  rac  such  or  such  a  school,  for  it  beat  aU 
England  last  yem*  at  cricket. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  kind  of  education  to  be  provided  tor 
those  who  inherit  fortunCiS  muat,  as  I  hixve  said,  be  dittcrent  from 
that  of  those  who  have  their  fornmes  to  make.  And  although  a 
large  portion  of  the  upper  class,  the  professional  men,  have  their 
fortunes  to  make,  still  they  would  not  engage  in  a  proiessioa 
which  remunerates  by  conferring  honours  rather  than  by  money, 
if  they  were  not  the  sons  of  men  who  have  tJie  means  of  support- 
ing them,  at  all  eventsj  iu  the  earlier  years  of  their  career.  They, 
if  they  are  industrious,  have  tlie  power  of  acquiring  the  highest 
education — and  the  opportunity  of  self-education  is  all  that  we 
can  supply. 

To  introduce  any  such  system  as  that  which  I  hare  described 
for  the  children  of  the  middle  class  would  be  worse  than  useless. 
The  fjucstion  is  one  of  time.  The  upper,  or  professional  clas^, 
consists  of  persona  who  can  aftbrd  to  continue  in  itattt  mtpillari 
to  the  age  of  twenty-two  or  tweuty-thrce.  Up  to  that  time  they 
receive  what  is  called  a  liberal,  in  contradistinctiou  to  a  profes- 
sional, education.  They  are  educated  stmjily  as  Christian  gentle- 
men, and,  after  that,  at  two  or  three  and  twenty  ycarsof  ace,  they 
begin  to  narrow  the  mind  to  the  professional  point,  wnatever 
the  prafeesion  may  be,  whether  that  of  the  lawyer,  or  of  the 
clergyman,  or  of  the  physician,  or  of  the  statesman. 

To  this  education  the  middle  dassj  generally  speaking,  have 
not  time  to  devote  themselves.  A  man  feels  that  his  son  must 
be  earning  his  livelihood,  or  be  put  in  the  way  of  doing  so, 
by  tlie  time  he  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  question 
ist  what  is  the  best  education  to  be  provided  for  this  class, »'.?,, 
for  the  class  of  persons  destined  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  retail 
trade ;  or  as  subordinate  clerks  in  merchanVe  houses  or  public 
offices. 

Having  been  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  to  act  on  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  generally  into  the  subject  of  middle-class 
education^  1  cannot  on  that  point  be  expected  to  give  an  opinion. 
I  have  no  right  to  hazard  an  opinion  until  the  evidence,  upon 
which  any  opinion  worth  having  must  be  based,  has  been 
collected  and  completed.  Only  we  must  remark  that  the 
education  between  this  and  the  other  class  must  be  in  many 
respects  csfienlially  diftcrent— the  education  which  terminates 
at  fifteen  years  of  age,  iustcud  of  twenty-three.  All  educa- 
tion conciats  of  two  parts — the  preparation  of  the  mind  to 
receive  information,  and  the  imfiartation  of  the  information 
required. 

In  the  highe&t  system  g£  education  the  Brat  is  the  chief 
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oliject — the  jiloiigliing  of  the  soil,  not  the  sowing  of  the  fceil. 
The  itifoi'raation  given  is  not  extensive ;  but  whtitcver  it  be, 
extretue  accumcy  is  lequtreil,  the  mind  must  be  <]rilled  into 
habits  of  accurate  thought.  Hence  the  attention  which  is  jjaUl 
tn  the  dead  langiingcs  and  to  inathonmtics.  The  (juestion 
here  is  which  i'^  best  to  exercise  the  mental  faeultics.  For  the 
middle  clags,  more  of  iDfonnatiou  is  demanded ;  too  often  this 
is  the  Bole  inquirj'  of  parents- — Will  my  sou  receive  the 
infonnation  which  will  be  of  u?c  to  him  in  his  trade?     The 

Siiestion  to  bc  solved  h  how  h  this  demand  to  be  met,  while 
uc  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  eoJl  j  and  on  this 
point  we  are  not  at  present  competent  to  speak. 

Thci'e  is,  however,  one  point  with  reference  to  nnddle-class 
education  to  which  I  have  at  other  times  called  attention  and 
shall  now  briefly  revert. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  just  asserted,  and  which,  thougli  a 

truism,   is  loo   generally  lost  eight    of  r — Whatever   may  bc 

your  system  of  education,  those  who  will  avail  ihemselvea  of 

iits  advantages  to  the  full  extent  will  be  comparatively  few, 

~Jut  in  a  free  country  wc  ought,  at  any  expense,  to  oflier  the 

lighest  advantages  to  all. 

There  cannot  be  a  better  system  of  secular  education  than 
that  which  is  provided  in  the  National  Schools  and  the  British 
Schools  under  Government  inspection.  But  we  are  not  to  stop 
lere.  There  arc  in  these  schools  many  lada  of  first-rate 
ibility.  They  are  obliged  to  leave  echool  at  an  early  period  of 
'life  in  order  that  they  may  earn  their  livelihood,  or  add  their 
quota  to  the  fund  necessary  to  support  the  family.  But  some 
of  them  have  energy  of  character  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  the  studies  they  have  commenced,  and  to  cany  on  the 
work  of  educatiooj  if  books  and  means  were  provided  for  them. 
This,  to  a  certain  extent,  ia  accomplished  by  the  mechanics' 
iuetttattc:  but  instituteg,  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
gratuitous  labours  of  the  benevolent,  are  always  precarious, 
and  can  seldom  be  adetjuatc  to  meet  the  demand. 

It  is  certainly  possible,  and  I  think  it  desirable,  that  Fome- 
thin^  like  the  Engli!<h  univer!?ity  system  should  be  adopted  in 
our  large  towns. 

A  Government  institute  should  be  formed,  grafted,  it  might 
be,  on  the  mechanics'  institute,  at  which  professora  slioidd 
preside,  with  salaries  sufficiently  high  to  induce  men  of  the 
n^hest  ability  to  undertake  the  office.  The  lectures  might  be 
given  gratuitously  and  olaaeca  formed,  and  an  extensive  library 
for  reference  and  use  established. 

At  the  ditfercnt  schools,  the  national  and  other  Bchools,  and 
the  private  boarding-schools  alsoj,  corresponding  to  the  colleges 
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at  an  English  uuiveraty,  the  primary  eJucatlon  might  he 
afforded,  including  religious  instruction,  these  BchwjL^  being 
denomiufitional,  and  from  tliese  schoola  young  men  might^^  bo 
sent  to  avail  thenieelvea  of  the  higher  advantages  found  at 
that  which  becoraes  rather  the  uiiivfrtity  than  the  school, 

It  ia  the  boast  of  our  country  that  the  highest  offices  in  tlic 
state  and  in  society  are  rvpen  to  all  clai^eefi  of  the  community, 
but  this  bouat  ha^  reference  rather  to  the  !*ecuud  than  to  the 
existing  generation ;  it  is  not  a  reality  uulesp,  in  eorae  such 
way  aa  that  which  is  now  suggested,  yon  ]^)crinlt  genius,  under 
udveri?e  circuuistancesj  and  in  humble  Hte,  to  eduunte  itself. 
To  thia  end  nothing  can  he  belter  devit-ed  than  onr  Kational 
School  system,  with  its  trained  and  certificated  masters,  and 
its  Goveniroent  inspection. 

Thia  system  of  ingti-uctlun  iviU,  however,  be  of  advantage  to 
whom?  To  thoBO  young  pereone,  and  to  those  exclusively, 
who  have  received  antecedently,  or  arc  receiving  concurrently, 
a  good  education,  not  merely  in  the  school-room,  but  chiefly  in 
their  homes, 

Where  ttierc  are  wise  and  industrioua  parents,  and  where 
there  are  diligent  and  ambittcjus  children,  our  system  of  instruc- 
tion, as  at  preeent  in  operation,  may  be  pronounced  as  above 
all  praiee.  Managers  of  ecliook,  bow  advanced  in  years,  in 
the  great  niauufucturing  districts  cBpeciallv,  can  tcU  you  of 
friends,  their  equals,  eomctimcs  their  supciiorj'.  In  social  posi- 
tion, whfim  they  renicuibcr,  some  thirty  or  h'rty  years  ago, 
children  iu  their  charity  PchooU.  With  adniiration,  sympatliv. 
and  plea.^nre  they  can  point  to  unigi^trates  and  members  of 
the  legislature,  to  men  of  fortune,  and,  what  is  superior  to  all 
these,  to  men  t>£  litcratuie  and  science,  who,  ju&tly  proud  of 
their  Euccesa  in  Jife,  become  the  benefactors  of  those  schools 
which  iilaceil  them  on  the  first  step  of  that  ladder  by  which 
they  have  ascended  lo  eminence.  These,  doubth'j?s,  are 
exceptions,  splendid  and  few ;  Imt,  without  dwelling  upon 
these,  we  may  refer  to  another  claee.  There  are  not  a  tew 
who,  without  euHicient  luental  energy  or  jiower  to  achieve 
eucli  greatness  us  thia,  have,  ncverthcle^fs,  availed  theuisclvea 
of  the  advantages  placed  within  their  react)  to  pas.^  from  the 
humble  cottage  of  their  hdji»uring  parents  to  take  their  place  in 
the  middle  classes  of  sneiety,  as  ischool-masttrs  or  Jschool- 
mistresscs,  or  as  employed  in  the  ofHce  of  the  merchant,  or  in 
the  public  service  of  tlie  country.  Kcvertheloss,  though  thia 
18  a  much  more  numerous,  it  is  still  an  exceptional  class.  The 
clergyman  of  a  parish  is  well  pleased  when  he  finds  his  school 
under  an  iutelligent  master,  in  proper  discipline,  and  prepared 
to  respond  correctly  aa  he  proceeds  to  the  performance  of  hia 
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ftknsant  and  important  duty  as  a  catecliist,  either  in  tlic 
church  or  in  Mic  school -room.  He  nml  hig  mufter  are 
rewarded  mid  cnconragcd  tVir  all  tticir  Ifouhlc  aod  pains- 
Inking,  when  ui  the  si'hool  the  iutipectur  is  iible  tn  lankc  a 
fa\ mirable  rt'])oit.  The  reading,  the  writiufT.  the  spelliug,  the 
anthDiGtic,  the  Knglt^h  gnuiimar,  the  Scripture  history,  the 
geography,  all  jii-e  such  ii3  to  deserve  the  ajipcobntkm  of  the 
lUfpector,  who  may  also  report  favourably  of  the  progress 
made  in  vacal  luusie.  and  iu  that  most  important  Fuhject  to  uu 
Eoglishman — -next  oidy  i«  importance  to  Scriptural  instruction 
— ^thc  litstory  uf  liis  native  land. 

But  white  (Uir  satidfaction  is  j^roat  when  ivc  contemplate 
this  etate  of  things,  we  must  still  remember  that  there  must 
always  be  a  con&idenible  number  of  youu^  pcreniia  who  cau 
neither  be  compelled  nnr  allured  into  6tu<3iuus  Imbit.-*,  whose 
disiposition  13  to  the  active  purfiidts  of  life,  %vlio  may  have  & 
turn  fur  mechanicsi,  and  iiiij^dit  be  converted  into  skilleil  arti- 
eans*,  who,  having  n  turn  for  agrictdtural  puri*uit?j  would  make 
aduiirable  fanners'  servants. 

And  what  arc  we  doliig  for  these  ?  for  these  who  are  among 
the  most  useful  members  of  soeiet}'.  Litrrally  nntliing.  On 
the  coutnm',  when  the  parent,  requiriiif^  tlic  f^erviees  of  hi* 
child  to  add  by  hirt  iudiistiy  to  the  weekly  pittance,  scnrcely 
wifHcicnt  to  find  bread  fur  the  liou^ehokl,  tidies  his  thild  at  an 
early  ntye  fmiu  school,  he  i^  etitisured  for  his  ^clii^liucs?.  ISurcly 
he  may  fairly  retort  upon  (hem  who  blame  hini — what  advan- 
Lige  will  accnic  from  the  kind  uf  instruction  you  propose  to 
give  him,  to  the  child  destined  tliroiiglt  the  eircurastajices  of 
hi*  birth  to  follow  the  plough,  or  to  aasist  his  father  in  his 
workshop  or  in  his  trade  ? 

If  we  really  wish  to  instruct  these  children  as  they  ought  to 
be  instructed,  we  should,  for  every  group  of  National  or  British 
Jschools,  provide  a  workshop  to  be  conducted  by  skilled  artisans 
— a  parochial  workshop  where  children  might  receive  insstruction 
in  any  trade  ftir  whirh  tluy  might  evince  a  liking  or  an  aptitude. 
Such  a  workphop  might  be  sn](Mttrtcd  by  a  combination  among 
the  uiaiingersi  of  every  cluei^  ot  school  within  a  given  locality, 
und  to  a  workt-hopopen  to  every  class  of  school  the  State  might 
be  rcfjuired  to  give  its  full  support. 

Already,  in  schools  for  the  inatriiction  of  girlfi,  an  n|tproxima- 
tioa  to  thii^  .*ysteni  ha?,  in  many  casei*,  eonimcnced.  but  only 
an  !ipj»roximation.  It  h  not  feiufficicut  that  a  female  scholar 
«bouhl  become  n  good  sempstress — for,  although  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  aisparel  of  a.  household  ii?  needful  to  the  mother  of 
a  family,  thia.  after  all,  ia  only  one  department  of  housewiferi', 

Most  iinportntit  it  is  Jo  the  beet  interests  of  society,  that  the 
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female  portion  of  the  community  shonid  be  instructed  in  the 
Ecience  of  economics— in  the  art  of  making  a  Jittle  money?  by 
its  judicious  expenditure,  go  a  great  way  ;  in  the  art  of  making 
the  moBt  homely  food  palatable;  in  the  art  of  cleanline&a;  in 
all  those  little  arts,  in  short,  which,  when  brought  under  iho 
influence  of  religion,  conduce  to  the  formation  of  a  happy  home — 
a  happy  home  being,  as  it  were,  a  very  porch  to  Heaven  iiself. 
And  this  is  the  more  important,  under  our  present  view  of  the 
Bubject,  because  it  is  not,  aa  we  have  said,  at  the  school,  but  ia 
the  home,  that  the  real  work  of  education  goes  on.  We  do  not 
depreciate  that  element  of  education  which  the  school,  through 
ita  discipline,  affords,  Si^mcthing  ia  done  when  regular  habita 
are  fonned,  and  when  the  child  \s  made  to  learn  obedience. 
But  when  wc  proceed  from  tlje  pchoolrooni  to  the  parent's 
house,  we  soon  sec  why,  with  a  few  exceptions,  some  of  tho 
chiklren  are  what  we  wish  them  to  be,  while  others  remain 
incorrigible — imamenable  to  threats  or  encoiiragcmeats,  to 
puniehments  or  rewards,  to  entreaties  or  admonitions. 

The  good  children,  as  a  rule,  come  from  the  good  and  well- 
ordered  homes,  where  the  example  of  the  parents  illustrates  the 
instructions  of  the  schoolroom.  How  often,  when  we  find  il 
boy  incaiTigiblc  at  school,  do  wc,  on  following  him  to  his  home^ 
discover,  if  we  knew  it  not  before,  that  he  is  tinder  the  vitiating 
education  of  a  drunken  father,  and  of  a  mother  driven  by 
despair  to  slatternly  habit?,  and,  in  the  general  disturbance 
of  her  moral  nature,  pcnnitting  nndnc  indulgence  to  her  child 
at  one  time,  to  be  followed  by  unreasonable  and  uncontrollable 
burets  of  temper  ut  another  time. 

And  now  what  are  we  doing  to  rescue  the  chCdren  of  vicious 
parents  from  this  vicioua  education  ?  How  can  we  hug  up 
ourselves  in  the  thought  that  wc  are  doing  our  duty  as  educa- 
tors, when  we  only  teach  the  chiklren  of  euch  parents  !i3  theee 
to  read,  to  write,  to  spell ;  even  when  wc  tell  tliem  of  the 
great  and  good  God — how  is  the  instruction  nullified,  when 
at  home  that  name  is  only  employed  to  give  emphasis  to  an  oath  I 

But  tliis  is  by  no  nieane  the  worst  state  of  the  case.  In  this 
very  vicinity,  perhaps  even  in  this  very  parish,  the  clergy  could 
lead  you  into  lanes,  courts,  nlicyp,  wliule  streets,  where  children 
innumerable  arc  actually  and  avowedly  nurtured  in  vice,  trained 
to  confound  vice  and  virtue,  educated  to  violate  every  law  of 
God  and  man,  and  who,  for  that  violatiou,  are  rewarded  and 
praised. 

The  outlaws  in  former  times  were  wont  to  congregate  in  tlie 
woods  and  the  wilds,  the  forests  and  the  eaves,  of  the  earth, 
whence  they  iesued  to  commit  their  depredations  upon  society. 

They  arc  now  to  be  found  in  the  back  lanes,  the  dark  alleys. 
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{tbe  obscure  overerowdetl  courts  of  all  our  large  towns,  includint; 
|the  metropolis.     Their  ways  of  thought  and  their  habits  arc 

Sartially  known,  for,  wisely  distinguishing  the  clergy  and  tho 
istrict  visitors  frooi  tlie  police,  as  they  look  upon  the  latter  aa 
tlicir  natural  enemies,  whom  it  is  lawful  to  attack,  if  they  can 
do  so  vntli  iinpuoitj,  bo  these  wild  profligalea  regard  the  fonner 
s.^   friends  to  help  them  in  time  of  need.      They  may  regard 
Lthem  as  weak  enthusiasts,  but  etill  they  hear  them  with  a  certain 
lamount  of  confidence.     Such  people  look  upon  society  as  their 
lawful  prey,  the  police  as  their  enemy  ;  aud  no  amount  of  fraud 
I  or  violence  do  they  think  it  unfair  to  adopt  towards  them.     But 
they  are  often  persons  of  kindly  feelings,  even  sentimental,  and 
I  peculiarly  eusceptible  of  Icindnese.     I  speak  from  experience, 
I  They  live  by  begging  aijd  by  theft,  they  think  it  their  profes- 
Ijion  or  trade,  and  their  children  they  instruct  first  to  beg  iind 
'  then  to  steal.    Ideas  of  virtue  and  of  vice  become  so  confounded 
^in  the  minds  of  these  poor  children,  that,  like  the  Laccdfcmonians 
of  old,  they  regard  successful  robbery  aa  a  virtuous  action,  feel- 
ings of  disgrace  being  attached  only  to  detection.    The  bolder 
[natures  often  find  in  defying  and  escaping  the  police  n  pleasur- 
able excitement ;  and  children  of  not  more  than  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age  may  eouictimes  be  seen  bending  under  the  iveight 
[of  atolcQ  goods.      Rooma  arc  well-known  where  tho&e  stolen 
floods  are  purchased,  and  the  young  thieves  are  not  only  praised 
and  rewarded,  but  aj'e  sometimes  paid  by  draughts  of  spirituous 
[.liquors,  under  the  influence  of  whicli  they  stagger  home,  if  a 
home  they  may  be  said  to  have,  where  it  is  not  impossible  th.it 
they  may  find  an  inebriated  and  unmarried  mother  engaged  in 
one  of  those  street  fights  where  women  are  only  too  often  tho 
combatants. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  here ;  it  is  a  ead  reality  which 
might  be  witnessed  by  any  one  who  would  take  the  trouble 
to  investigate  the  case. 

This  is  the  education  at  tliis  time  received  by  innumerable 
English  children.  They  are  educated  to  lie,  to  steal,  to  drink, 
to  carry  on  a  continuous  warfare  against  the  laws  of  their 
country  ;  their  passions  are  never  controlled,  and  often  inflamed 
by  stimulants;  they  arc  ever  ready  for  any  amount  of  violence 
to  which,  by  the  designing,  tliey  may  be  inviteil. 

Ought  tills  state  of  tilings  to  exist  in  a  land  still  calling 
itself  Christian  ?  Ought  it  to  be  tolerated  in  any  land  where 
men  have  hearts  to  feel  and  souls  cajiablc  of  sympathy  antl 
pity?  Ought  we  to  tolerate  such  an  education  as  this,  without 
laakiDg  a  viguroua  cflort  (no  efTort  is  at  present  made)  to 
remedy  the  evil? 

Of  all  tlie  pitiable  sights  which  cause  a  Christian  heart  fo 
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blectl,  what  eight  can  be  bo  pitiable  as  that  of  a  poor  little, 
friendless,  hel|>les!i,  half-starved,  nliiiost  niilied  child  of 
pioHigate  parents,  in  their  profligflcy  tymnnical  and  cruel? 
At  EiK'h  a  ^^ight  as  thi:?,  the  sad  and  peoitetit  Christian  will 
indeed  sinitc  ujioti  his  breast  and  say  with  David,  "  Lo,  I  have 
ginned  ;  with  a!l  my  many  advantages  and  blessings  I  have 
done  wickedly;  but  these  lambs,  what  have  they  done?" 

"Would  to  ixod  that  this  question,  thus  asked,  might  Compel 
men  to  devisie  a  remedy,  and  to  di'vcrt  fruiii  the  country  the 
cui"sc  whicli  must  result  from  such  an  education  aa  thi:?. 

Tlie  heathen  philosopher  reasoned  thus : — The  welfare  of 
the  country  depends  upon  the  right  e^hication  of  the  chitdrea 
who  are  to  become  her  citizens.  To  eeciire  that  edueation 
cliildren  shall  be  taken  from  their  parents,  whether  the  parent* 
be  willing  to  part  with  them  or  not.  and  shall  be  educated  at 
the  public  expense. 

"  Not  only  the  boy  who  cornea  to  school  at  the  will  of  hia 
father,  but  he,  too,  who  neglects  his  education  from  the  fault 
of  his  father,  f»s  the  saying  is,  every  man  and  boy  must  he 
compelled  to  learn  accordiug  to  his  ability,  as  they  belong  to 
the  State  rather  than  their  parents."  * 

This  wagj  no  doubt,  tnking  an  cstrerae  view  of  the  case,  and  J 
an  initiuitous  unnatural  proceeding  it  wotild  be  to  interfere 
between  the  righteous  parent  and  the  child;  but  Ptill  there  is 
a  gnbgtratnni  of  truth.  The  State  ha>^  a  ri(*ht  to  interpose 
in  the  child'a  name,  when  tlic  parent  withholds  from  Ids  child 
what  the  child  has  a  right,  through  the  canimon  claitoa  of 
nature,  to  demand. 

Is  not  every  English  child  au  inheritor  of  British  rights?  Ia( 
a  British  babe  born  in  slavery — born  to  hv  the  slave  of  a 
godless  tyrannical  parent?  lias  he  not  a  right  to  some 
portion  of  the  nation^e  wcnlth  ?  lias  not  the  poor  little^ 
bcljdess,  innocent  child  a  riyht  to  say,  if  lie  could  find  an 
advocate — if  &orae  other  Henry  Brougham  should  arise  to  com- 
plete the  work,  overcoming  tlic  difficidtic3  which  we  have  met 
to.surmount,  which  our  noble  president  t^o  nobly  commenced — 
*'  I  demand  of  my  country  a  good  education.*'  Have  not  the 
poor  little  creatures  a  right  to  say,  if  it  were  worth  anyone's 
while  to  plead  their  cause,  when  their  parents  are  besotted  in 
the  spirit  shop,  "  Feed  me,  clothe  rac,  rescue  me  from  deetroc- 
tion,  train  me  to  love  my  country,  whose  laws  my  parents 
teach  mo  to  violate  and  to  hate.  Oh  !  save  my  soul  alive  by 
bringing  mc  to  that  Saviour  through  whom  alone  your  own 
salvation    is   efifected.      Oh  I    suffer,  suffer   little   children  to 
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come  to  Christ;  eufilr  tliem  to  conic  whom  by  your  eoctal 
regulations  you  nuw  rqiel !  " 

The  establishment  ot  irnlustrial  schonia  iii  our  large  towns  ia 
ft  movement  in  the  right  dij'ection.  There  the  fntherleHs  and 
the  pntjper  children  !ii*e  educated,  in  many  iihices  kindly  edu- 
<'Jitei|,  I  hear  tes^tiinony,  almost  affbction.iteiy  educated  j  they 
are  UtuvrJed,  lodged,  ami  clothed,  Inatrueted  in  some  trade, 
and  sent  forth  a^  citizeas  a  blessing  to  their  country,  and  as 
Christians  prepared  to  serve  the  Lord, 

Why  not  extend  the  system  further?  Why  not  claim  for 
the  country  every  child  who  is  found  begging  in  the  streets? 
Why  not  insist  on  every  parent  who  neglects  his  duty  to  a 
|XJor  little  innocent  child,  yielding;  up  thiit  little  one  to  the 
country?  Wljy  not  injiist  upon  the  country's  duty  to  educate 
her  citizens;  the  duty  ot  the  Church  to  bring  thcni  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ? 

The  political  economist  here  interposeji,  If  we  were  to 
undertake  tlie  education  nf  alt  cltildrcn  whose  education  is 
nejilected,  or  conducted  iniqnitously  by  liie  parents,  if  we  were 
to  feed  them,  clothe  them,  teach  them,  at  tlie  public  expense, 
we  shoidd  only  give  encouragement  to  neglect  and  vice ;  no 
parent  immersed  in  vice  would  care  for  his  child ,  and  the 
mcrease  of  the  population  woidd  become  lui  overwhelming  evil. 
The  same  objections  miglit  he  urged  which  have  been  urged 
against  such  institutions  aa  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

We  would  not  for  a  moment  countenance  the  vulgar  outcry 
which  ignorance  U  sometimes  heard  to  raise  agivinst  the 
science  ot  political  economy ;  on  the  contrary,  we  would 
invoke  its  aid.  They  who,  to  become  the  legislators  of  a 
free  country,  study  the  ecicnro  of  political  economy,  are,  in 
virtue  of  their  vocation,  houu  !  to  devise  the  means  of  accom- 
pli:?hing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  guard  against  the  evil  consequeucefl  which 
iu  greater  or  less  degree  rauat  always  dog  tlie  steps  of  human 
actions. 

We  admit  tlie  many  dlfficidtles  which  present  themaelvea — 
we  would  state  them  to  their  full  extent — 

"  Benefiicta  male  locftta,  malcfncta  arbitror." 

But  where  is  the  use  of  political  science,  if  it  does  not  find  a 
remedy  for  a  great,  a  crying  e\i\ — evil  which,  if  unremedied, 
will  rebound  to  the  destruction  of  society?  Surely  the  very 
object  uf  thia  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science  ia  to  discover — to  make  the  grand  discovery  of 
a  measure  by  which,  without  detriment  to  Bociety  at  large,  the 
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rirrlits,  I  sayj  the  rights  not  yet  acknowledged,  of  babee  and 
infanta  may  be  sustained. 

We  talk  of  the  righta  of  men,  the  rights  of  women,  let  us 
clamour  for  the  rights  of  babes.  A  nation  cannot,  I  repeat  it 
again  and  yet  again,  be  justified  in  saying  to  a  poor  little  helplej^s 
child — "  You  have  been,  cursed  with  a  j»rofligatc  father,  you 
have  been  cursed  with  an  unnatural  mother,  yon  have  been 
cnraed  by  dissohite  companions ;  under  a  special  cnrao  you  were 
born,  and  by  our  neglect,  by  our  carelessness,  by  our  Bclfishnes^, 
by  our  want  of  consideration  of  your  rights  and  claims,  under 
a  curse  you  shall  remain.  We  cnnnot  or  will  not  help  you. 
W^o  will  not  teach  you  to  distlnguiah  between  right  and  wrong. 
We  will  not  habituate  you  to  love  your  neighbour  and  your 
God  ;  hut  when  you  do  wrong  we  will  imprison  you,  we  will 
ecourgo  you,  wc  will  subject  you  to  hai'd  labour  aud  penal 
servitude ;  or,  peradventure,  we  may  suspend  3'ou  between 
heaven  and  eartlij  and  cause  you  to  die  the  felon's  death." 
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SUDDENLY  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  important  duties  of 
Presirleiit  of  the  Puhlic  Health  Department  of  the 
Association,  I  do  not  feci  myself  at  itU  prepared  to  do 
justice  to  the  snhjccta  on  which  I  am  this  morning  expected  to 
discouree.  At  the  sarae  time,  I  am  so  iiiWy  impressed  with 
the  value  of  the  contributions  made  to  our  Transactions  from 

J  rear  to  year,  by  the  addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  our 
^epsirtnienta,  that  I  should  bo  sorry  to  set  the  example  of 
declining  a  duty,  however  unwortliiiy  I  may  perform  it,  that 
would  lead  to  the  iiuperfect  fulfilment  of  this  part  of  our 
annual  proceedings.  In  doing  this,  I  feel  tliat  I  must  rather 
bring  before  you  the  general  principles  of  the  various  brancliea 
of  science  on  which  our  Department  of  the  Asaociatiun  is 
founded,  than  dwell  upon  details  which  woidd  have  required  a 
larger  amount  of  time  and  leisure  than  I  have  had  at  my 
disposal,  to  collect  and  arrange. 

la  tbo  minds  of  those  who  attend  the  meetings  of  this 
Association  from  year  to  year,  there  can.  be  little  doubt  that 
the  iQquiriee  embraced  by  the  Departments  of  this  Association, 
are  a^  much  based  upon  scientific  priuciples,  and  arc  aa 
amenable  to  kw,  ns  any  of  tlioee  more  generally  admitted 
branches  of  science  cultivated  by  the  Kiitish  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  It  has,  however,  beeu  the 
fashion  of  those  who  cultivate  tJie  niitural  sciences,  to  declaim 
Rgainet  Social  Science,  as  though  it  pursued  its  investlgatioos 
in  a  different  spirit,  or  had  Eess  satisfactory  raetliodsof  inquiry. 
It  13  very  certain,  that  if  our  laws,  our  education,  our  health 
and  trade,  had  no  better  foundations  for  their  existence  than 
the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  mankind,  there  could  be  no  more 
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ignoble  and  uninteresting  work,  tlian  for  men  to  meet  togethei 
and  babble  about  tbem.     But,  M  I  understatKl  this  Assoeiatioi 
rightly,  it  has  been  establisheil  for  the  purpose  «»t  showing  te 
the  world  that  there  is  a  science  of  soeietv;  that  ju^t  as  we  «;«a] 
iariuirc  into  the  functions  of  a  plaotj  antl  discover  the  laws  ofj 
its  existence,  so  that  we  can  predict  with  certainty  %vliat  wil' 
occur  to  it  under  certain  known  conditions;  so,  wirtj  regard  tc 
man,  even  in  hia  most  conndicated  relations,  we  may  hope  to 
discern  the  laws  of  his  beinfif,  and,  by  predicting  what  must! 
happen  iiiidi'r  certain  conditions   of  hia   existence,  com^tittito' 
the  (Science  of  society-     Nor  is  this  a  new  idea.     The  thought 
that  even  the  complicated  phenomena  of  human  life  might  be 
reduced    to    law,    was    present    to    the    mind   of    the   great 
thinkers   of    ancient.  Greece,      Lord    Bacon    eaw  that   the 
rational  method    of    inquiring   into   the  propertiea  and  law9 
of  natural   objects  did  not    torminate  with  the  body  f<i  tuai 
but  applied  to  the  results  of  the  reaction  of  his  thought  and 
feeling  on  the  external  world.     The  great  French  pbitosoplxef 
Comte  (mistaken,  as  most  English  writers  bcUere  him  to  he^i 
on  po  many  points  of  eclence  "and  philosophy)  waa  the  tii'st  to 
define  the  limits  of  Social  Science,  to  give  it  a  name,  and  place 
it  in  a  claFsification  of  tiie  natural  ecienccs.*     But,  above aU 
men,    we   in    England    are    indebted    to   that   great   political 
philosopher  and  acute  logician,  tJohn   Stuart  Mill,  for  clearing 
away  all    (lifticulties,   and,  with    a    philosophical   insight    antl 
comprehensiveness  of   thought  nnri vailed  in  our   day,  show-' 
in^  that  the  npicnce  of  soeiety  could  be  placed  on  the  8.iiii4 
PCientific  basis  as  astronomy,  chemistry,  or  pliysiologj-.      To" 
alnioflt  any  other  mind,  tlie  po.?sibility  of  the  rednetiftn  of  the 
chaos  of  facta  presented  by  that  wondemd  juaes  of  pheno- 
mena exluf}ited  in   the   history  and  social  conditions  of  man 
upon  the  earth,  to  anything  like  law  and  scientific  prediction, 
would    have    presented   ius.uperahle   diflieulties;    but    he  ha 
shown  the  way,  and  it  Is  the  function  of  the  Social  Seienc 
Association  to  follow  in   the  path   that  he  and  his   disciple 
have  opened  to  ne. 

Fortunately  for  sociely,  its  main  facts  rest  on  the  branclK 
of  eciencc  presenting  less  complicated  phenomena  than  itsel 
BO  that  fls  these  sciences  advance  it  also  is  advanced,  Letmd 
give  an  illustration.  There  is  Oersted,  holding  his  inaguetio 
needle  on  the  galvanic  current.  He  is  studying  the  rclationa 
of  those  gi-eat  forces,  magnetism  and  gnlvanisjni.  He  iliseovers 
the  laws  of  that  relation.  In  ihc  hands  of  others  this  law  is 
imported  into  the  transactions  between  men.     It  becomes  the 
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Electric  Telegraph,  and  ntfecld  the  relatian  of  man  to  man 
tliroui^li  all  time.  Ouv  own  Dciiartmcnt  deals  with  liiimaa  life 
— tlie  relatifin  of  the  Inw^  of  life  to  what  wt>  call  health  and 
disease.  There  i;!  \\n  practical  liygifne  iiiilese  we  understand 
the  laws  iii  health  and  the  cmises  of  diiscase.  We  kuow  not 
the  laws  of  health  but  aa  physiologfy  advances.  Physiology 
is  again  dependent  on  the  advances  of  chemistry.  The  phe- 
omena  of  chemist rj  have  been  underf<lood  by  the  li^ht  ot  the 
facts  borrowed  fioni  the  scicucea  of  heat  and  electricity,  whilst 
nil  its  preciaion  has  been  friveii  to  it  by  the  aid  of  uiatliematics. 

The  sciences  arc  bound  tnircthcr  by  indisBokiblc  links.  Man 
pcparatcs  them  through  hie  feebleness  and  for  his  convenience, 
Imt  tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  underlying  all  the 
fact!^  and  phenomena  ot"  the  external  world,  tberc  ia  one 
great  force,  one  primal  mover,  out  of  which,  with  unvarying 

rirecijion,  the  great  phenomena  of  the  universe  proceed, 
tccent  re:*earche9  have  shown  that  heat  Itself  is  but  a  mode 
<A  motion,  that  heat  at  certain  temperatures  becomes  light. 
Light,  in  its  turn,  as  we  see  in  tho  photographic,  art,  becomes 
tlic  source  of  chemical  change.  Chemical  force  becomes  gnl- 
vaiiism ;  galvanism  ia  converted  into  magnetism.  Motion 
generates  electricity.  Oalvanlsni  and  magnetism  produce 
heat,  light,  electricity,  motion.*  ThJ*  correlation  of  physieal 
forcea  is  regarded  by  some  philosopher:^  as  complete,  while 
others  have  gone  yet  a  step  further.  It  iri  but  as  the  heat  and 
light  ot  the  sun  are  poured  down  upon  the  earth  that  plants 
live.  The  rays  of  the  sun  become  more  direct,  the  heat  and 
the  light  become  chemical  foiTe  in  the  plant,  and  now  in  its 
secret  cells  fresh  energy  is  felt,  and  all  tlie  i>1icnomoiYa  of 
plant  life  arc  manifeat.  The  rays  are  now  withdrawn,  the 
heat  and  life   diminiah,  chemical  change  ceases,  the  phmt  life 

growa  sluggish.  Some  plants  die,  the  majority  drop  their 
^avee,  and  our  winter  is  characterieed  by  a  dormant  vegeta- 
tion.! Here  we  have  a  correlation  of  physical  and  vital  forces, 
but  the  correlation  does  not  stop  here.  During  the  life 
of  the  plant  there  has  been  deposited  eugar,  and  starch,  and 
gluten,  in  its  roots,  its  stem,  its  leaves  and  seeds.  These  are 
the  food  of  animals.  Withdraw  this  food  ami  tiiey  die.  The 
cheraistry  of  the  sun  has  formed  the  starch,  the  sugar,  and 
the  gluten.  This  chemistry  is  undone  in  the  animal ;  il; 
becomes  heat — ^jmlmal  heat;  it  becomes  motion— muscular 
force  in    the  muscles,  and  in  the  nervous  syetem,  that  most 
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refined  of  all  raotiona,  nerve  force,  by  which  the  spirit  of  oiaa 
becomea  cognisant  of  aeneatioiiB,  accumulatea  ideas,  reasons, 
Biiil  becomes  an  intelligent,  conscious,  and  responsible  being. 

It  ia  here,  I  think,  thiit  we  get  A  gllmpso  of  a  real  eonnecuoii 
of  the  Bcicuces;  of  a  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other;  and 
of  such  a  connection  between  the  most  recondite  and 
practical  departments  of  Social  Science,  and  the  most  ele- 
mentary inquiries  of  the  physical  philosopher,  as  clearly 
ilemonatrates  the  claim  of  tbia  Asaociatton  to  the  position  of  a 
ficientific  body,  and  pointa  the  road  it  must  ftJlow,  in  order 
to  achieve  for  man  the  highest  trinmpha  of  his  intellect  ia 
unravelling  the  deepest  eeci'eta  of  hia  existence. 

But  now  let  us  inquire  what  ia  the  position  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  sliouM  take  amongst  the  branches  of 
Social  Science.  At  first  sight,  it  13  very  evident  that  there  is 
no  sharply  defined  line  between  our  various  departments,  ami 
that  cacli  contemplatea  facta  and  principles  which  are,  more  or 
less,  common  to  all.  At  the  same  time,  our  congciousnees  of 
health  and  sickness  ia  one  of  the  most  common  facts  of  our 
existence,  and  we  have  no  record  of  commnnitieB  of  men  who 
are  not  cognisant  of  diacasc  ns  opposed  to  health,  and  who  do 
not  employ  some  meaenrea,  whether  ctBcacious  or  not,  for  the 
prevention  of  disease.  Our  Department,  then,  contemplates 
the  laws  of  liealtli  and  disease,  with  the  object  of  applying 
that  knowledge  to  the  prevention  of  the  latter. 

Herein  bygeine  dili'cra  from  medicine — the  fit'st  prcvent«> 
the  latter  cure?.  Or,  if  you  like  to  enlarge  the  meaning  of 
the  term  medicine,  our  Department  may  be  otherwise  called 
that  of  preventive  medicine.  Our  inquiries,  then,  must  be 
more  particularly  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  the  science  of 
physiology,  which  contemi)latc3  the  laws  of  life  ;  and,  in  aa  far 
as  physiology  is  connected  with  the  eclencee  of  chemistry,  and 
the  various  branches  of  experimental  and  physical  scienoai 
we  must  call  them  to  our  aid. 

Our  object  being  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  1 
death,  and  the  means  of  so  averting  and  altering  these  causea 
na  to  prevent  these  calamities,  it  becomes  essential  to  us  that 
we  should  classify  our  fact^,  so  as  to  present  them  in  a  simple 
and  comprehensible  form.  Now  the  great  factors  of  our  life 
are  air,  water,  food,  and  heat.  To  one  or  other  of  the  relations 
of  these  agents  to  our  life  can  we  refer  all  the  varied  queationa 
with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

There  ia  no  animal  existence  without  air.     The  humblest^ 
monad  needs  for  its  existence  a  supply  of  oxygen  gas.     It 
movea  and  lives  but  as  that  oxygen  produces  chemical  changes 
in  its  interior.     The  law  is  univereal.     Man  is  but  an  aggre- 
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gation  of  monadi?.  Each  busy  Cell,  of  which  hia  body  i« 
composeJ,  contributes  to  the  n^jwrcgatc  i>f  bis  llt'c,  only  n.3  it  is 
Rcteil  upon  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  This  fact  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  a  hundred  bmnclica  of  our  inquiry.  It  is  the 
necessity  for  this  oxygc-nution  of  our  tissues  that  gives  all  the 
iiupnrtance  to  our  ioquines  into  the  ventilalion  of  housea  and 
workshops,  of  cowsbeda  and  stnbles — in  fact,  of  any  place  where 
living  breathin'T  beinp^s  arc  enclosed.  It  is  this  fact  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  our  ati-xiety  about  the  overcrowding 
of  our  dwelliiijf-houses,  factories,  and  shops.  By  the  aid  of 
thie  great  primal  fact,  we  explain  the  unnecessary  disease  and 
death  from  scrofula  and  consumptioti ;  and  by  rendering  it  more 
and  more  a  firs^t  principle  of  Iimnan  action,  we  hope  to  gave  the 
lives  of  lhoui?anda  of  mtr  fellow-creatures.  These  inquiries 
result  from  the  one  single  fact  that  man  requires  oxygen,  which 
he  obtains  from  the  air.  But  the  air  in  which  he  Hvos  not 
only  supnliea  him  mth  oxygen,  but  it  is  the  great  repository  of 
all  that  la  exhaled  from  the  earth,  and  it  conies  to  hira  and  to 
the  lower  anittiala,  burdened — alas  I  too  often  fatally  bunlcned 
— with  poisons;  chemical  agents  that,  swiftly  coursing  through 
his  blood,  work  their  destructive  action  on  hie  frame,  and  either 
damage  thefunctinnsof  his  life  or  destroying  existence  altogether. 
All  the  great  questions  that  gather  round  us  of  epidemic 
or  endemic,  miasmatic  and  contagious  diseases,  will  find  their 
appropriate  place  in  our  inqnirics  into  the  nature  of  impure 
an<l  poisoned  air. 

Water  ia  another  factor  of  organic  life.  Without  water 
no  chemical  change  can  take  place  in  a  living  body.  A  large 
number  of  animals  have  their  existence  deierinincd  by  water. 
"Water  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  orgtinic  beings,  A 
saan  weighing  154  pounds  contains  111  pounds  of  water  in  his 
*«8uCfl.*  The  oxygen  'that  vitalises  his  tissues  is  conveyed  by 
water.  The  starch,  the  fat,  the  protein,  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  animals,  are  all  digested,  absorbed,  and  conveyed 
to  the  tissues  by  water.  These  substances,  through  whose 
chemical  chauge  life  is  possible,  are  decomposed  in  the  presence 
ot  water,  and  the  products  of  this  decomposition  arc  carried 
off  by  the  agency  of  water.  All  the  higher  animale  drink 
water  for  thie  very  purpose,  and  the  adult  human  being,  on  an 
average,  in  one  form  or  another,  drinks  from  70  to  80  ounces  of 
water  a  day.  Water  is  tlic  most  potent  of  chemical  agents ; 
its  solvent  powers  are  equal  to  aqua  forlia  or  nil  of  vitriol,  and 
it  associates  itself  in  nature  with  a  vast  variety  of  compounds 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.      It  dissolves  both  organic 
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and  Jnorgank'  matters;  hence  it  may  become  bo  contnml- 
natctl  as  to  be  unfitted  tor  tlio  purposes  o£  Hfc.  From 
the  inorgauic  wtiilil  it  lujiy  take  up  the  salts  of  lime,  ir\>Uj 
lead,  and  other  compoumU,  in  such  quautitied  that  %*heu 
taken  into  the  human  body  it  la  not  only  unfit  fur  healthy 
life,  but  it  limy  become  the  eoiirce  of  immediate  disease  or 
deatli.  Like  the  air,  itrauy  become  the  medium  of  introducing 
tho5c  detinite  or|i;aiiic  poisons,  ^vhiuh,  kitulliiig  aiiuilar  ]>oisoa3 
in  the  livin-;;  gyjitem,  are  at  oiicc  the  source  o»'  diseii^c  to  othei"S 
find  the  deatli  t>f  the  indiviilual  eufferisif;  from  their  notion. 
Hence  our  iiKjuiries  embrace  the  means  of  sup]>lyinj^  to  every 
individual  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  water  for  hi&  healthy 
exiateuco. 

But  water  has  other  tliaii  thk  fundamental  relation  to  the 
life  of  mail.  Man  is  a  wasliiug,  eookiufi;,  and  mnnufiicturing 
animal,  and  wherever  ivater  ia  used  in  these  relations  so  as  to 
affect  his  health,  the  (piestinn  raised  is  one  that  belongs  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Health. 

Aa  the  aniinal  organiem  cannot  live  in  uir  and  ivatcr,  but 
requires  varied  compounds  of  cai'bouj  oxygen^  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen  for  its  existence,  the  wliole  question  of  the  relatiou 
of  the  eompounds  of  these  clenicnf-s  ur<ed  as  food,  become* 
the  gubjeel  of  our  inquiriea.  Here  our  vesearclica  are  basetl 
especially  on  chemical  facts,  and  we  must  take  for  our  guides 
Mulder  and  Liebig,  and  the  great  school  of  chemical 
physlologiBta.  The  freshcet  air  and  the  purest  water  will  be 
no  protection  from  disease  atid  death  unless  the  human  sj'Bteui 
is  «upj)lied  in  its  food  with  ihe  elements  necei*!avy  for  the  [ihiy 
of  those  chemical  forces  which  result  in  life,  ^ot  only  mudt 
there  be  food  supplying  the  materials  of  combustion  and 
nutrition,  but  each  tifisue  is  built  up  and  constituted  in  it« 
own  liseuUar  way.  The  blood  muet  be  eupplicd  with  chloride 
of  sodium  and  iroti ;  the  bones  with  phosphate,  carbonate,  aud 
fUnate  of  lime,  the  musclea  with  (lotasli,  the  bile  with  sulphur, 
the  saliva  with  cyaungen,  the  teeth,  hair,  and  nails  with  tilica. 
A  diet  deficient  in  any  of  these  materiaU  may  be  the  soui-ce  of 
disease.  Our  navy  was  furmerly  decimated  for  want  of  fresh 
vegetables.  Our  army  was  etarved  on  an  excessive  diet  of 
salt  beef.  Our  children  die  if  fed  aloue  on  arrowroot  nnd 
corn-flour.  Those  who  iuhale  abundance  of  fresh  air,  and 
have  access  to  infinite  stores  of  pure  water,  ncverlhclc&s  fall 
easy  victims  to  diseases  wliicli  result  from  the  redundance  or 
deficiency  of  the  compounds  which  io  natural  quantities  con- 
stitute the  source  of  their  daily  life.  The  iuqiury  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  Ijcst  food  for  man  in  all  the  \  ariouB  conditions 
of  bis  life  is  one  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  it  its  perhaps  a  questioa 
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as  to  wlietlier  the  eatii'e  ignorauce  of  a  great  portion  of  tlic 
community  on  tins  iioint  is  a  greater  evil  than  the  arroganot* 
with  which  iiscudo-scii'Utific  teachers  ))retciul  to  instruct  the 
public  as  to  what  thcj  ehonhl  "  eat,  drink,  a.ud  avoid/'  In 
the  absence  of  all  coueciuusness  that  he  knows,  man,  like  the 
luwer  animals,  ia  guide*!  by  an  itistinL-t  which  is  sufficieut  to 
lireserve  and  increase  his  race;  but  with  knowledge  comes  this 
danger  (which  in  idl  eases  mutt  be  riyked),  ibe  danger  of  hatity 
generalisation.  In  this  fniil  bark  how  niany  ut'  our  race  have 
jfCrislied  before  gaining  a  Hrtu  footiug  on  the  truths  of  well- 
u3tabU«hed  science !  'riiia  ia  the  reproaeh  ivhivh  the  etudeut 
must  patiently  bear  from  the  crowd  whilst  he  is  seeking  fonic 
higher  guide  than  that  ivhich  they  jiojoesa  in  common  with  the 
brutes  that  perish. 

Nor  otjgbt  wo  to  forgot  in  our  Depaiinietit,  as  a  questioti  of 
food,  the  remarkable  tendency  of  man  to  partake  of  nervous 
stimulants.  The  extent  to  which  substances  may  be  taken 
wiih  imiiunity  that  address  the  ner^'oiia  system,  is  a  question 
that  is  occupying  the  attention  of  foujc  of  our  most  dktin- 
guished  phyeiolngietei,*  and  whilst  at  the  present  moment 
science  csinuot  be  said  to  have  pronounced  on  the  question, 
there  is  no  doubt  uf  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  most  terrible 
bcourgpa  of  the  human  race  h  the  tendency  to  indulge  to 
excess  in  drinking  alcoholie  beverages.  The  vices  of  tobacco 
isuioking,  chewin^j  and  snuffing,  with  opium  and  hemp  eating, 
exert  but  little  evil  as  compared  witli  the  terrible  vice  of 
dninkenness.  There  arc  many  here  who  will  feel  (hat  the 
interdiction  of  these  beverages  u  not  the  sound  conchi.'^ion  of 
Scicial  Science;  but  all  must  acknowledge,  in  a  scientific  point 
t>l  view,  the  value  of  the  large  body  of  facts  which  have  been 
presented  us  by  tot:J  abatuiner^  from  alcohol,  who  have  thus 
di-monstrated  that  the  consunqition  of  these  fenueatcd  liqnora 
is  not  necessary  for  thcmaijiteiiauce  of  health  or  streugth.t 

Air,  water,  and  food,  arc  necessary  to  the  naked  savage, 
\ot  iLi  till*  climate  could  civilisation  advance,  without  pro- 
vision for  the  artificial  maintenance  of  heat.  At  the  tcnqjera- 
ture  of  32*,  water  becomes  solid,  and  is  no  longer  capable  of 
uiaiutainiiig  life.  In  those  regions  of  the  world  where  th*' 
temperature  nci  er  riaoa  above  this,  there  is  no  life.  At  much 
liiglicr  tempcnitures,  ofdy  plants  and  animals  of  the  lowest 
types  and  feeblest  vital  powers  exist.  It  is  not  till  we  ascend 
the  animal  scalej  and  arrive  at  birds  ami  mammalia,  that  we  find 
nnimals  coiistrucled  to  maiiituiu  their  own  teinperatiu'e,  and 
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thus  becorae  indepemlent  of  external  soutccs  of  lieat,  Tlii3 
animRl  heat  is  nvaintained  by  the  eombiiintion  of  the  carbon  af 
the  food  in  contact  with  oxygen,  and  animals  living  in  low 
temperatures  maintain  their  heat  by  large  eiipjilica  of  food. 
Their  whole  existence  is  absorbed  in  seeking  food  to  maintaia  I 
their  heat,  against  the  cooling  influence  of  the  external  atmo- 
eplicro.  Withhold  food,  and  they  pensh.  So  with  man ; 
unclothed  he  barely  exists*  but  he  clothes  liinisclf  with  skin?, 
and  builds  himself  a  hut,  He  economises  his  heat,  he  con- 
sumer less  food,  hia  pkins  are  changed  for  cotton,  linen,  and 
fibrous  fabrics  ;  his  liut9  for  houses,  mangJoiiSi  and  palaces ;  and 
in  this  relation  of  his  vital  functions  to  that  mode  of  motion 
%vc  call  heat,  we  see  one  of  the  great  cauaea  of  iu<5  civilisation,  ] 
No  questions  that  can  conic  before  our  Department  can  have  a 
higher  or  more  coniniaiidiiig  Interest,  tlian  this  one  of  heat. 
Look  at  the  thermojueter  on  your  garden  wall  at  this  scasoa^ 
of  tlic  year.  Night  after  night  it  gets  lower,  and  as  it  falls' 
degree  after  degree,  the  rates  of  mortality  riec.  A  cold  day 
in  winter  is  the  death-knell  of  thousands.  Wo  know  tliis. 
It  ia  a  law.  Can  we  not  avert  tins  disaster?  Must  our 
intelligence  be  brought  up  at  this  point,  and  inau  be  told  that 
although  he  has,  by  clothing,  and  warming  hia  dwclUng-plsce, 
successlully  resisted  the  cold  that  must  have  made  him  n 
savage,  he  can  go  no  farther?  I  do  not  believe  it.  Here  is  a 
great  question  for  us  to  discuss  and  look  into — how  we  caji 
best  save  the  life  which  is  every  year  destroyed  m  our  climate 
by  cold.* 

But  high  temperature  has  its  perils,  though  not  perhaps  so 
great  as  low.  Diairhtcn,  in  the  summer  of  our  country,  is  the 
representative  of  the  chest  nfteclions  of  the  winter;  and,  1 
believe,  is  more  under  the  control  of  the  application  ot  kno^m 
laws  for  its  removal,  than  the  latter  diseases.  "VVe  must  then 
study  the  laws  of  heat  in  relation  to  the  life  of  roan,  in  order 
to  be  able  so  to  construct  and  warm  our  houses,  and  arrange 
our  clothing,  as  to  secure  immunity  from  temperatures  des- 
tructive of  health  and  life. 

I  might  have  prolonged  this  sketch  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  objects  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health;  but 
I  am  anxious  to  dwell  a  little  more  at  length  on  some  occur* 
fences  which,  at  the  present  moment,  have  assumed  a  gravity 
that,  in  point  of  Interest,  throws  a  shade  over  all  other  questions. 
I  allude  to  the  presence  of  cholera  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
andtu  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  Siberian  cattle  plague  in 
England.     In  anticipation  of  the  one  plague,  and  in  the  actual 
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presence  of  the  other,  there  is  enough  to  excite  the  keenest 
interest  of  the  most  apathetic,  and  to  induce  the  most  anxious 
inquiries  as  to  the  cauees  of  these  dieeaseet,  and  the  best  means 
of  arresting  tholr  progrees. 

I  will  not  now  attempt  to  settle  the  q^uegtion  whether  these 
diaeaeea  are  contagioua  or  not;  whether  they  arise  from  a 
special  poison  which  ia  propagated  in  one  body  and  is  conveyed 
to  aaother,  or  whether  there  are  certain  general  conditiona  (>f 
extenial  agents  which  engender  poisons  capable  of  eponta- 
neou^ly  producing  tlieni.  1  need  hut  thus  generally  refer  to 
the  fact  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  to  remind  you  tlmt  amongst 
our  sanitary  reformers  there  are  two  great  scbooUj  one  of  which 
maintaiud  that  tJic  great  mass  of  zymotic  diseases  are  produced 
by  special  poisons,  and  arc  called  contagioniets,  whibt  another 
school  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  special  poisons,  but 
believe  that  certain  general  conditiuns  of  sanitary  neglect  and 
dirt  are  alone  necessary  to  jn'oducc  the  group  of  xymotic 
diseases — and  they  ai'e  called  anti-contagionist.'^.  ^'ow,  I 
believe  that  the  extreme  viewa  of  either  school  are  wrong,  and 
I  have  a  very  deep  impression  that  for  sanitary  measures  to  be 
directed  by  one  or  other  party  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  diseases  would  be  to  plunge  us  into  evils  as  great 
as  those  of  quiet  submission  to  their  uure?isted  influence.  For 
an  officer  of  health  to  suppose  that  cleaneing,  and  draining,  and 
washing,  wouhl  an-eat  the  progreaa  of  small-pox  in  a  house  full 
of  unvaccioated  persona  woiUd  he  an  utter  absurdity ;  whilst 
the  placing  a  cordon  around  an  ill-ventilated  and  badly  warmed 
house,  expecting  to  keep  oflT  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  whilst 
the  tempei'ature  is  12°  below  freezing  point,  would  he  equally 
absurd.  But  whilst  all  are  agreed  that  small-pox  is  a  contn- 
eiotu  disease  and  bronchitle  h  not,  there  is  a  large  class  of 
uiflea«ea  on  which  sanitary  authorities  differ  aa  to  their  nature, 
and  tlie  best  modea  of  arresting  their  development.  It  ia  on 
this  account  that  I  now  propose  briefly  to  examine  wliat  is 
really  known  of  (he  nature  of  contagions  diseases  and  their  mode 
iif  [)ropagation ;  and  if  I  succeed  in  uotliing  further,  I  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  you  that  it  is  of  tlie  utmost  importance  in  all  our 
sanitary  operations  that  we  should  at  least  consider  the  issues  of 
both  tlieories ;  that  whilst  believing  in  contagion,  we  should  act 
as  if  all  depended  on  the  removal  of  the  general  external  agencies 
of  disease ;  or  whiUt  believing  in  the  spontaneous  origin  of 
diseases  in  dirt,  we  shmdd  yet  do  all  to  avert  the  possibility  of 
their  propagation  l>y  contagion.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
at  the  same  time,  that  we  should  pursue  the  inquiry  into 
the  origin  and  nature  of  those  zymotic  or  miasroatie  diseases 
which  carry  off  annually  upwards  of  100,000  of  our  population. 
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In  order  to  do  this,  I  thuak  there  are  three  circumstanoee  that 
demand  our  attention.  There  is,  first,  the  poison  that  is 
Biippoeed  to  kindle  the  disease;  and  secondly,  there  is  this 
medium  that  convej's  it  to,  thirdly,  tbo  person  predisposed  to 
take  the  disease.  If  we  lose  sight  of  any  one  of  these  elements 
i a  investigating  zymotic  diseages*  we  shall  most  assiiredly  get 
MTTongj  and  practically  commit  {^reat  mistakes.  Thus,  let  roe 
take  small-pox  as  an  examide.  In  ordor  to  propagate  thia 
disease,  there  must  be,  first,  the  poison  matter  fi-ora  a  3maU-|)0x 
pustule ;  and  secondly,  a  mcilium  of  conveyance,  either  the  point 
of  ii  lancet,  or  an  atmosphere  to  convey  the  poisonous  frci'nw ; 
and  tliirdly,  there  must  be  a  person  yiredi?posed  to  take  it.  If 
the  poison  ianot  there,  noammnit  of  prediaposition,  that  tvtj  are 
nware  of,  will  engender  the  disease.  Again,  if  the  poieon  is 
lliere,  and  the  predisposed  person,  there  must  be  a  medium  of 
ciinveyancc;  if  a  predisposed  individual  is  one  side  of  a  bed, 
niid  tlic  affected  individual  in  bed,  and  the  current  ot  the 
nUnosphere  blows  from  the  nnaffectcd  to  the  afTccted  individual, 
no  poison  will  pass  and  no  disease  be  establishcJ.  Or  again, 
ihc  atmosphere  may  be  so  extensive  as  to  dilute  the  jMJison  to 
a  tenuity  by  which  it  becomes  powerless  ;  or  the  atmosphere 
may  be  artificially  ozonised,  or  iodised,  or  ehiorinised  eo  aa  to 
destroy  the  germs  of  the  poison.  But  let  the  poison  be  ever  w 
intense,  and  the  mediuni  ever  so  ready  to  convey  it,  if  the  un- 
aflccted  intliviLliial  lins  had  the  small-pox  or  been  v.iccinated, 
no  disease  will  be  produced.  Hence,  we  must  study  the  poisom- 
niakera,  the  poison-bearci's,  and  the  poison-takers, 

JN'ow,  with  rcgai-d  to  poisons,  even  the  antt-contagtoniti'ts 
admit  that  in  what  they  call  miasmatic  diseaecs  conglomera- 
tiona  of  dirt  and  filth,  or  matters  in  their  wrong  places,  do  gftt 
into  the  system,  and,  at  one  time  or  another,  do  upset  and 
damage  the  healthy  working  of  the  macliinery ;  and  they 
ought  to  state  in  a  scientific  way  what  conipoundfl  are 
produced  by  dii't,  and  in  precisely  what  way  they  affect  the 
system.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thut  certain  inorganic  agen- 
cies, such  as  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted,  phosjihuretted,  and 
carburetted  hydrogens,  ammonia,  and  sulplio-cyanc^en  do  pro- 
duce injurious  effects  upon  the  syatcui.  C'onttnued  exposure 
to  such  exhalations  may  prevent  a  proper  oxidation  of  the 
tissues,  and  rentier  it  predisposed  to  take  in  the  diseales  of 
special  poisons,  hnt  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  of 
these  agents — ulthough  tliey  will  destroy  lifc^ — arc  capable  of 
producing  alone  any  of  the  forms  of  miasmatic  disease. 

Again,  it  seems  demonstrated  that  there  arise,  diuiug  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  certain  organic 
tnolccides  which,  being  taken  into  the  system,  will  produce 
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eertain  definite  chaagea  in  the  system  coastituting  well-known 
foiTHe  of  diacase.  Thus,  ague  and  kindred  fevers,  called 
})aludal  and  pai-oxysmal  fevers,  do  not  seem  to  be  produced  by 
poisons  formed  in  the  animal  system,  but  by  poison*  formed 
during  tbe  decomjioi^iticin  of  vegetable  matter,  A  certain 
RQiountj  alao,  of  Uie  diarrlwea  of  summer  is  to  be  set  down  to 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  uiattere.  Certain 
quaiititiet^  of  theae  luatter^  are  ilircctly  taken  into  the  stomacli 
ftud  bowels,  whilst  others  appeal'  to  come  in  contact  witli  tlie 
iuQcoua  siu'facts  by  inludation.  Tlieru  is,  al^o,  one  of  tho 
cademic  and  epldeiiiic  fevers  of  our  country  that  13  supposed 
by  high  sanitary  and  medical  authorities*  to  originate  in  tho 
spootancouB  decompoijiUoii  of  oigimic  matters  in  drains  and 
eewers^heuce  it  hiw  bcefi  called"  drain-fcvor.''  It  Isj however, 
l»enerally  better  known  by  tbe  name  of  gui^tric  or  typhoid 
fever,  That  this  dleeaoc  is  generated  by  a  specific  poison  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  \\  UlLaiii  Budd  of  Bristul,f  and, 
should  it  bo  eapiibleoi  demoadtration  that  thiB  dieiease  is  really 
generated  dc  novo  liy  thtj  matter  of  drains  and  sewers,  it  would 
be  an  intcreistiug  fact,  as  showing  tlio  possibility  of  a  couta- 
gwua  disease  being  produced  afresh.  But,  up  to  the  present 
tuaii,  we  have  no  couclueive  experiment  with  regai'd  to  the 
origin  of  any  of  the  specific  contagious  diseages.  There  is  no 
error,  perhaps,  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  public  health 
thau  tliat  which  was  fallen  into  by  some  of  our  early  sanitary 
reiormerd — a  Wlief  in  the  spontanoons  origin  of  the  several 
forms  of  discades  produced  by  specific  contagions.  The  most 
eouunon  forms  of  contagious  diseases  in  this  country  arc  smidt- 
pDX,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whoo])iDg-eough,  tj^jihus  fever, 
typhoid-fever,  and  our  occasional  visitant — Asiatic  cholera. 

Of  tlie  intricate  nature  of  the  poisons  producing  theae 
diseased  we  kiiuw  but  little ;  but  recent  rescarchca  with  tlie 
nucroscojte,  J  leatl  us  to  hope  that  we  are  not  far  distant  from 
the  time  when,  at  least,  the  fonn  of  thc]JoiBons  of  these  diseases 
will  be  ra.ide  visible  to  the  human  eyo.  It  is  a  fact  known  to 
nU,  that  tbe  blood  contains  two  sorti  of  cells  or  globules^  one 
red,  the  other  white.  The  white  cells  are  composed  of  matter 
in  &  slate  of  vital  change.  It  is  these  cells  which  accumulate 
in  intlamed  pai'ts,  and  which  form  the  pus  found  in  vesicles, 
pustules,  abscesses,  and  inflamed  surfaces  of  the  body.  These 
pus  cells  have  a  great  power  of  multiplication,  and  they  retain 
llieir  vitality  after  they  have  been  removed  from  the  living 


•  See  "  MordiiMn  on  Fevers." 
t  S(r.  Lanett  HDil  Britigh  Metlicnt  Jetimol. 
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body.  We  can  convey  common  pus  cells  from  one  liviBg  body 
to  another,  and  make  them  increase.  There  is  a  disease  of  the 
eye  attended  with  a  large  formation  of  these  pus  cellsj  and 
these  may  be  conveyed  tln-ough  the  ah-  from  one  person's  eye 
to  that  of  another,  and  produce  the  same  diseaee.  In  the 
disease  known  ae  pyicraia  these  ceU* assume  a«fpi'dfic  character; 
and  Dr.  Richardson  informs  mc  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
producing,  artificiallyj  pyasniia  in  aniniala  by  inti'oducLag  the 
secretions  of  an  animal  aifccted  with  pyasmia  into  one  that  is 
not.  In  ptnall-pox  we  have  a  disease  characterieed  by  pustules 
over  the  body.  Each  pustule  contains  a  secretion  abounding 
■with  pus  cells,  a\\<]  t!ie  matter  with  which  they  are  formed.  It  is 
the  introduction  nf  thie  purtilentmatter  into  the  blood,  that  act* 
up  the  dreadful  malady  of  eraall-pox/  In  the  8amc  way  we 
find  the  vesicle  of  cow-pox  charged  with  white  cells,  and  the 
'•'germinal  matter"  of  Dr.  lieale.  The  germinal  matter  here, 
however,  does  not  posscas  the  vitality  and  energy  of  tlmt  of 
the  small-pox  piistnle.  It  is  aelilom  conveyed  through  the  air  ; 
like  some  other  animal  poisons  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
it  requires  contact ;  but,  on  being  introduced  into  the  blood  of 
another  person,  it  produces  the  same  diaeaae — always  the  SRiae 
disease,  never  another.  We  may  learn  nuich  of  the  nature  of 
these  ijoison-cells  by  the  study  of  tho.?c  we  know  i-ro  welh 
3'heee  cella,  or  germinal  elements,  retain  their  vitality  long  after 
they  have  been  removed  from  the  body,  if  you  exclude  them 
from  the  air.  Tlie  vaccine  lymph  lias  been  conveyed  bctw^een 
pieces  of  glass,  or  dried  on  tips  of  bone  or  threads  of  linen  and 
cotton,  all  over  the  globe,  and  has  been  found  capable  of 
engendering  the  disease  cow-pox.  This  shows  na  how  all  these 
poisons  may  be  covered  over  iti  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics, 
now  they  can  be  conveyed  in  letters  and  newspapers,  how  they 
may  adhere  to  inanimate  substancea  of  all  kind^,  and  only 
need  the  awakening  influence  of  a  Little  moisture  to  summon 
them  to  awake  and  live  anew. 

No  one,  that  I  am  aware,  has  yet  isolated  the  poison  of 
scarlet  fever,  of  roeaslce,  of  typhus,  ol  cholera,  and  of  the  other 
diseases  of  the  gi'oup  of  contngioua  diseases ;  but,  reasoning 
from  analogy,  and  there  could  hardly  be  a  better  instance  ol 
the  process,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  these  diseases 
depend  on  a  cause  similar  to  that  of  sma11-]K)x,  and  tliat  the 
real  form  of  the  poison  ia  the  changed  white  Cell  of  the  blood. 
It  13,  however,  interesting  to  notice  eome  varletiea  in  the  habitfl 
of  these  poisouB.  Thus,  we  are  not  aware  tliat  the  poisons  of 
emait-pox,  measles,  scarlet  feier,  or  typhue.,  are  conveyed  by 
any  means  but  through  air,  whilst  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  poisons  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  are  con- 
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%'eye^  by  the  n^encj  t>f  -svater.  There  u  an  iiiteresting  relation 
between  this  fact  and  the  seat  of  the  disease,  for,  whilst  one.set 
of  diseases  manifest  themselves  by  eruptioas  upon  the  skin, 
the  other  set  is  characterised  by  derangenienta  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  IntestineB. 

A  question  of  high  intcree^t  arises  here,  and  it  is  one  that  hag 
not  at  present  been  settled,  and  that  is,  as  to  whether  the  poison 
tufttter  <A  these  discasea  is  capable  of  multiplying  iteelf  by  cell- 
division  out  of  the  body.  It  <loc3  not  seem  impossible  that  this 
should  be  the  caae^  although  at  preuent  we  have  no  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact.  We  know  that  such  inultipllcntion  takee 
place  among  the  lower  forme  of  plants,  as  the  yeast,  or  f erment- 
tuugus,  ( Saccharomyccs  CercvisicE,)  and  that  it  also  occurs 
amongst  the  vibrios  and  monads  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Another  interesting  qiiesition,  connected  with  these  poisons, 
ii  the  possibility  of  transformation  or  development.  In  the 
animal  kingdom  we  ha%'e  this  phenomenon  taking  place,  that  an 
animal  passing  from  its  egg  to  its  adidt  stage  is  capable 
at  each  stage  ot  multiplying  itself,  so  that  a  number  of  creatures 
arc  produced  at  each  period  of  \ii  growth,  capable  of  attaining, 
under  proper  external  circumstances,  the  adult  form.  Now  it 
may  be,  that  amongKt  these  cell-poisons,  there  ai'e  etagea  of 
development  at  each  of  which  the  cell  is  capable  of  propagating 
its  own  form  and  no  other,  till  it  meets  with  the  proper 
external  circnmstancea  for  a  further  change  or  development. 
Professor  Huxley  relates  that  on  board  the  "Rattlesnake," 
after  they  had  been  six  weeks  at  sea,  the  cook  got  an  attack 
of  erysipelas;  this  spread  through  the  ship  and  ceaaed.  After 
this,  one  of  the  sailors  had  mumps,  and  this  also  spread  tlirough 
the  sliiu.  There  are  other  interesting  facts  bearing  or.  this 
point,  but  I  throw  out  these  bints  here  ag  subjects  full  of 
practical  importance  to  the  sanitarian.* 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  meana  of 
conveyance  of  poigona.  The  most  obvious  of  these  means  arc 
the  atmosphere  and  water.  The  air  to  carry  moat  poisons 
must  be  warm  and  moist.  The  poison  of  yellow  fever  spreads 
in  hot  climates;  the  poison  of  typhus  is  arrested  by  heat  on  tlic 
one  side  and  cold  on  the  other.  It  prevails,  in  fact,  only  in 
cliraatee  having  a  range  of  temperature  between  40°  and  62° 
Fahrenheit.  At  the  temperature  of  boihng  water  all  these 
poisons  are  destroyed.  A  moat  Important  fact,  as  we  have  iu 
every  household  in  Em'ope  the  meana  of  destroying  thero. 

But  there  are  other  means  of  conveyance  besides  air  and 
water.  Articles  of  foodj  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  bedclothes, 
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curtains,  carpets,  and  all  vessels  nnd  depositories  containing 
th^  secretiona  of  haman  beings,  may  retain  tlie  poison  cells  in 
all  their  integrity.  These  things  may  carry  the  poisons  from 
household  to  householil,  dieserainatc  tlieni  in  our  streets,  oiir 
omnibiigcs,  our  railways,  steam  shijis,  and  puhfic  conveyances 
of  all  kinds.  The  drain  may  carry  them  into  the  eewer,  and 
the  sewer  into  the  river,  but  in  their  com'se  they  may  eecape 
from  our  ventilating  shafta,  our  gully  holes,  and  open  closets. 
They  may  be  emptied  into  our  wella  and  rivers,  and  conTeyed 
to  our  bodies  by  means  of  spring  water  or  river  water.  They 
may  be  shut  iip  in  drawers  or  in  old  closets  (of  which  there  arc 
many  striklnp;  instances  on  record),  and,  at  any  moment  wlien 
brought  in  contact  with  the  human  system,  they  may  etarti 
into  Ufe  and  activity  again,  to  renew  their  ravages  on  syatems 
predisposed  to  their  action.* 

That  the  poison  of  a  disease  may  exist,  and  every  poBsiblc 
access  to  a  system  be  present,  and  yet  the  disease  be  not  taken 
is  well  known.  InFtances  frequently  happen  of  persons  living 
to  old  age,  without  having  had  any  of  the  ordinary'  contagious 
diseases  of  mankind.  It  would  be  well  to  make  a  more  accu- 
rate study  of  these  cases.  But  we  know  something  of  the  laws 
of  predisposition  to  disease.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  per- 
sons who  have  had  the  sinall-pox  aro  not  disposed  to  take  it 
Again.     We  know  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  if  persons  have 

*  been  vaccinated  they  will  not  take  small-poT.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  triumphs  of  our  modem  civilisation.  It  is  the  beacon 
of  our  hopes  Avith  regard  to  crushing  out  for  ever  the  poisons 
that  can  only  be  propagated  in  human  systems.  But  our  know- 
'ledge  of  predisposition  extends  further  than  this.     We  know 

^that  where  the  four  gi-eat  factors  of  our  life  have  been  scantily 
Bupplicd,  or  vitiated,  there  predisposition,  not  only  to  idiopathic 
and  self-generated  disease  exists,  but  to  receive  the  germs  of 
the  poison  fevers,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 

So  well  is  this  known,  that  we  can  point  out  certain  external 
conditions,  which  will  eo  act  upon  the  human  system  as  to 
predispose  it  to  certain  forms  ot  disease.  Thus,  amonggt  owr 
working  men  and  women  who  live  in  badly  ventilated  and  over- 
crowded houses,  we  find  those  who  arc  most  reatly  to  take  ihc 
poison  of  typhus.  Amongst  the  underfed,  the  fever  called 
relapsing,  and  which  dirters  from  typhus  and  typhoid,  ifinds  it.* 
most  ready  victims.  Hence  it  has  been  called  famine-fever. 
But  no  class  or  condition  of  men  have  been  discovered  who  are 


*  Tot  inatancoR  »f«  Dr.  Watson's  "  Lectures  nn  tho  Pnwsti<sa  of  MetTteioc.  ia 
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not  susceptible  of  these  poisons.  The  medical  man  wlio  livcss 
free  from  tho  influence  of  over-crowding  or  fiiuiiue,  in  his  own 
home  is  frequently  stricken  down  with  these  fevers.  Tlic 
aaxiety  of  the  studcntj  the  stateeman,  or  tho  prmcc,  may 
nndcrmijie  htg  health,  and  render  him  a  ready  vir.tiiu  for  the 

tiotaon  that  liee  concealed  like  a  s-nakc  in  the  grass  in  his  path, 
t  is  not  necessarily  among  the  over-crowded  and  badly  venti- 
lated rooma  of  the  jiaorj  and  the  squalor  aiid  filth  of  our  lowest 
clsfSes,  that  Jjcarlet  fever  selectis  its  victims,  and  commits  the 
greatest  ravages.  The  homes  of  the  rich,  and  the  Iiearths  of 
tJie  comfortEible  unddle  classes  uf  England,  are  mndc  desolate 
by  this  all-pervading  scourge,  and  it  is  a  mockery  to  say  that 
we  know  the  coriditioni}  of  those  who  will  be  the  subjects  or 
the  victims  either  of  scarlet  fever,  or  its  twin-sister  of  mischiefj 
diphtheria.  Tliat  botli  these  diseases  depend  on  a  special 
}>ot»OD,  which  can  be  conmiunicated  through  the  tnedtum  of  the 
iiir,  and  preserved  in  activity  on  inanimate  substances,  as 
clothes  and  excreta,  I  liave  no  doubt,  but  we  camiot  predict 
witli  any  certainty  who  will  be  their  victims. 

What  is  true  of  human  diseases  is  also  true  of  those  of  the 
lower  animids  which  man  associates  with  Innii^clf.  The  horse, 
ihc  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  pig  arc  all  liable  to  idiopathic  and 
contagious  diseases.  Like  human  diseases,  many  of  them  arc 
sui  generis,  and  iccommunicablc  to  man.  The  sheep  of  our 
country  have  just  passed  throuf^h  a  "  great  epidemic  of  smaSl- 
|>ox."  It  had  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  eraall-pox  in  man,  but 
it  was  not  capable  of  extension  to  man.  At  tlic  present 
moment,  a  more  frightful  scourge  i^  visiting  our  cows,  drying 
up  one  of  the  great  sources  of  the  food  of  our  infant  population, 
and  rendering  scarce  the  animal  food  60  necessary  to  the  hcaltli 
and  strength  of  the  r,\.rkiug  man.  This  disease  is  not  new,  it 
ia  thc8tej)pc  muiTainof  Siberia,  where  itsccma  permanently  to 
exist.  It  is  well  known  in  Europe,  Germany  stauds  in 
constant  fear  of  it,  and  by  her  excellent  quarantine  arrange- 
ments, hae  for  years  stopped  its  introduction  into  the  rcat  of 
Europe.  It  has,  at  last,  escaped  her  vigilance,  and  a  cargo  of 
aflected  beasts  having  fomid  their  way  to  Great  Britain,  our 
herds  have  been  already  more  than  decimated  by  its  visitation. 
There  ia  no  mystery  about  this  disease.  Warning  voices  have 
not  been  wanting  on  this  matter,  and  we  are  especially  in- 
debted to  Professor  Gamgce"  for  loaving  pointed  out,  yeai-s 
ago,  the  danger  we  were  incurring  in  not  taking  steps  for  the 
prevention  of  the  introduction  of  this  terrible  disease.  It  ia  not 
for  QIC  here  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  natiure  and  origin  of 
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thi9  plague.     But  should  there  be  any  persons  wlio  are  douliU 

ing  either  that  thia  disease  ia  contagious,  or  Avhat  tire  the  bcist 
fltepa  to  be  taken  to  an-est  it,  I  would  urge  upon  their  atten- 
tion the  facts  which  have  already  been  accuiuulated  on  thia 
subject,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  that  hesitation  in  adopting 
preYeutive  measures,  which  ia  as  fatal  in  cattle  a*  in  humrui 
diseases.  In  an  able  paper*  read  by  Dr.  W.  Budd,  at  the 
last  meetiDg  of  the  British  Medical  Aesociation,  he  has  clearly 
pointed  out  the  close  eimilarity  of  this  disease  to  human  typhoid 
fever,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  is  quite  aa  nearly  relaied 
to  that  dieease  as  the  amall-pos  of  the  sheep  is  to  huiua,u  eiimli- 
pox. 

That  it  aprcada  and  behaves  itself  as  a  contagious  disease,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  iu  tlic  parishes  of 
Hampatead  and  llenJou.  In  the  now  celebnited  case  of  Lord 
Gran\'ine'8  cowa  at  his  farm  at  Golders  Green,  Ilendon,  the 
disease  appeared  in  some  cows  not  belonging  to  his  loi'dship, 
but  which  were  kept  in  a  uicadow  contiguous  to  hia  lordaliip's 
farm.  The  disease  broke  out  on  that  fsirm  in  the  largest  and 
best  ventilated  cowshed  of  three  that  contained  altogether  140 
cows.  Now  this  cow!?hed,  which  contained  at  least  lj200  cubic 
feet  of  space  for  each  cow,  against  a  much  saudler  space  for 
the  other  cows,  was  the  one  in  whli'li  the  disease  first  appeared. 
If  dirt,  overcrowding,  or  wnnt  of  ventilation  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  disease  it  would  not  have  broken  out  in  that  shed. 
But  that  shed  is  situate  on  the  common  footpath  from  Chihrs 
Hill  to  (jrolder'a  Green,  and  men,  women,  and  children  arc 
continually  passing  and  repassing  that  cowshed,  from  the 
meadow  in  which  the  cows  were  first  diseased.  Knowing,  ae 
we  do,  that  the  excretions  of  these  animals  must  contain  the 
poison  germs  of  the  disease,  we  can  have  little  doubt  as  to  h<>w 
the  cattle  plague  got  into  that  well-kept  and  well-ventilated 
ehed  on  Lord  Granville's  fanu-f 

Studying  this  disease  from  the  three-fold  point  of  view  of  its 
poison,  the  means  of  its  comraunication,  and  the  predi^posllion 
of  ita  victims,  wc  arc  struck  at  once  with  the  fact  that  it  i^ 
not  the  calves,  or  the  bullocks,  or  barren  cows  that  are  attacked, 
but  it  13  the  milch  cows.  Wc  cannot  fail  to  see  a  cause  of 
this  predisposition  in  the  compariitively  unnatural  condition 
in  which  the  roilch  cow  is  kept  fur  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
milk  from  her  all  tlie  year  round,  that  gives  to  her,  beyond  all 
her  congeners,  the  tendency  to  take  this  disease.  In  each  fact« 
aa  thia  we  may  see  beyond  the  law  which  devastates  our  flocks. 


*  See  Sotiiil  Scientt  Rcvitv  tot  September,  1865, 
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■ — a  law  maiataiiuDg  the  integrity  and  strength  of  the  specioa 
by  the  letting  loose  of  ]ioiison3  to  destroy  tlic  weak  and  thosft 
which  are  likely  to  protlucc  an  enfeebled  race.  ^^Jt  even 
fxirther,  is  not  this  the  gi-eat  lesson  that  we  should  learn  fi'om 
the  epidemic  attacks  of  these  poison  fevers,  are  they  not  sent 
to  take  from  us  the  constitutionally  weak  and  feeble,  so  that 
the  mce  may  retain  its  Tigour  upon  the  earth  ?  Thia,  however, 
mnst  be  no  excuse  for  indolence  in  doing  all  we  can  to  place 
our  race  in  euch  a  position  that  it  may  euccessf  ully  defy  the 

r attacks  of  poison,  and  each  member  of  a  community  be  the 
possessor  ot  all  the  highest  physical  qualities  of  hiu  race. 

Btit  I  must  pass  on  fi'oni  the  consideration  of  tiie  abatmct 
principle  inTolved   in    our   inquiries,   and   invite    you   for   a 

1  moment  to  consider  the  practical  action  they  involve,  Oxir 
subject  here  yery  appropriately  divides  itself  into  two  heads ; 

'public  action  and  private  action.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  civil 
Government,  in  matters  of  life  and  liealth,  to  do  for  the  indi- 
vidual what  he  cannot  do  for  himself ;  and  it  U  the  duty  of 

[individuals  to  do  for  themselves  what  the  Government  cannot 

rhe  expected  to  do  for  them, 

If  we  could  place  our  towns  and  cities  under  the  governance 
of  an  enlightened  despot,  wc  should  at  once  gain  much  fi'Oiu 
the  application  of  our  present  knowledge  of  principles.  Could 
we  curry  out  as  severe  a  code  ot  sanitaiy  laws  aa  those  which 
the  ancient  Jews  submitted  to  as  a  divine  dispensation,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  results  of  a  most  astcmiahiug  nature  would 
follow.     But  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  following  the  slow 

.genius  of  our  nation,  and  submit  to  the  government  and  insti- 

[ tations  with  which  wc  arc  smTounded.     I  cannot  here  enter 

jto  the  details  of  our  sanitary  legislation.     It  has  been  elow, 

ita  action  has  been  by  fits  and  starts,  as  now  and  then  the 

'poWic  mind  has  been  alarmed,  and  the  legislative  mind  has 
fivnipathised  with  it.  But  the  fearful  death-rate  of  many  of 
our  large  towns,  the  neglected  and  unsanitary  state  of  our 
villages,  show  that  whatever  our  le<;islation  may  have  been,  it 

'las  yet  failed  to  produce  any  great  impression  on  the  mass  of 
our  population  ;  dirt  and  filth,  diseaae  and  death,  keep  pace 
with  our  activity.  Wc  no  sooner  improve  than  we  go  back 
again.  Here  is  a  record  of  our  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases 
(the  absence  of  which  is  regarded  as  the  beat  indication  ol  our 
sanitary  activity)  for  the  last  twelve  ycare. 
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AmrnxL  Rate  op  Mortalitii-  [xx  c«iit,  fiom  Miomnatti^* D'tsMte*  in  EnglaAdAaA* 
in  LondDU,  iD  each  of  the  yeaia  ISol  to  1863, 
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You  eee  we  have  made  but  little,  if  i«iy,  ]irogrc5s.     In 
1860  it   looks  as  if    these  diseases  were  at    bay,  but   how 
fearfully  it  rises  in    1863.     My  conviction  is,  that  our  leffis- 
lature  wants  eanicptiicss.     All  our  Acta  are  so  constituted  that^ 
tbey  Diay   be  defied   with   impunity.      They,   in  fact,  give' 
the   power  of  action  to  thoac  who  are  cither  interested   iit 
maiutainjng  ganitary  abuses,  or  arc  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
which  arise  from  their  toleration.     The  Metropohtan  Mwiage- j 
inent  Act  was,  undoubtedly,  the  largest  instiduicnt  that  the* 
legislature  ever  made  towards  correcting  the  sanitary  abuses  of 
LondoHj  and  in  the  creation  of  the  office  of  medical  officer  of ' 
hcaltli,  has  laid  the  foundation  of   future  sanitary  legislation. 
That  thi^  office  has  worked  well,  in  London,  and  has  contributed 
to  a  large  amount  of  eauitavy  action,  there  can  be  no  doubt- 
But,  from  the  fact  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  being  entirely 
dependent  on  the  Tcstries  of  London  for  his  appointment,  his 
duties  have  in  many  disti'icts  been  interfered  with,  and  hia 
ability  to  act  for  the  public  good  reduced  almost  to  a  sinecure. 
So  much  has  this  been  the  case,  that  peraous  have  suggested 
that  he  should  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  respon- 


*  Tlie  claea  nf  ca«cs  coming  nn<kr  the  term  of  *'  miasmatic"  are  tjplius, 
dyBciHiTj-,  (liarrhnta,  cholera,  scarlatina,  &c. 

t  The  re»ult«  Tot  London  were  deri¥ed  from  the  dcntLa  in  tbc  Weekly  Returns 
crabi-flfifig  a*J4,  and  in  Pfiiiie  eiute*  371  flays  in  a  year;  tbc  aUove rates  have  liwtt 
oorrwtcd  for  Wm  dilTereuce  bclween  ihoeo  &uuil>era  and  ZKA-liS.'l  days  ia  a  fear. 
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the  Government  alone.  The  objection  to  this  plan  U, 
that  he  is  at  present  [>aid  by  the  pai'ifihce  rcquiiinghU  aervioesj 
and  that  Government  appointiuenta  are  not  always  free  from 
the  ohjcction  tJiat  Goveruraent  does  not  monopolise  all  the 
iDtelligence  of  the  country,  and  is  not  free  from  tlie  charge  of 
favoiiritisni  in  its  selection  of  officers.  The  great  bar  to 
sanitary  action  in  our  vestries  and  local  boards  is  their  par- 
einiony ;  and  if  they  could  bo  once  made  to  see  that  dieeafic 
and  death  are  the  most  costly  luxuries  in  which  man  can 
indulgCj  they  would  possibly  give  more  scope  to  the  actioa  of 
their  medical  officers  of  health.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  that  could  take  place  in  the  Loiid^jn  system 
would  be  the  appointment  ot  the  medical  officers  of  health  for 
life,  and  reducing  their  nuoibera,  giving  them  larger  diatricts 
to  superintend,  and  appending  salariea  which  would  render  it 
unnecessary  that  they  eliould  attend  to  private  practice. 

The  Fame  system  should  be  extended  to  districta  beyond  the 
metnjpolis.  It  is  almost  irapossil>le  under  our  present  lawij  to 
initiate  sanitary  Improvement  in  the  villages  and  small  towns  of 
the  country.  The  most  gigantic  nuisances  are  allowed  to  grow 
up  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  it  is  only  when  some  terrible 
calamity  visits  a  place,  that  any  action  is  taken.  The  Metro- 
politan boundary  ie  atvulded  with  villages  ttiat  the  Manac(ement 
Act  docs  not  reach,  and  which  are  a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation. 
Surh  a  village  cxiats  at  Childs  Hill,  in  the  inidst  of  a  farm 
belonging  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Pri^y  Council,  1 
mention  this  to  show  how  defective  ouv  ganitarv  legislation 
is  at  the  present  moment,  so  that  the  representative  ot  all  sanitaiy 
authority  in  Her  Majesty's  Government  ia  helpless  to  remove 
nuisances  at  his  very  door.  It  is  most  ncces-sary  that  medical 
Gcere  of  health  should  be  appointed  to  large  districts  in  the 
>untry,  witli  power  to  remove,  ami  cou>i)cl  owners  of  property 
to  remove,  the  most  commnn  and  obvious  sources  of  death  aod 
disensc.  In  all  great  public  improvements,  which  have  for 
their  end  the  health  of  the  people,  the  law  should  act  with 
more  certainty,  and  the  rights  of  property  should  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  higher  claims  of  Iieatth  and  life. 

lu  thus  commenting  on  what  appear  lo  be  the  defects  of  the 
law,  I  am  aware  how  fully  the  lawa  represent  the  opiuions  and 
feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  if  the  law  is  inefficient 
or  unacted  upon,  it  arises  from  the  want  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  people  themselves.  Not  only  does  this  ignorance 
tell  upon  the  legislature,  but  even  were  it  possible  for  the 
legislature  .to  provide  all  the  conditions  of  a  healthy  existence, 
this  object  could  not  be  obtained  unices  the  people  were  suffi- 
ciently instructed  to  avail  theuiselvce  of  the  rights  thua  con- 
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ferred  upon  tliem.  I  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  great  facta 
upon  a  knowledge  of  wliicli  our  healthy  existence  depends.  It 
is  in  vaiu  that  the  Legislature  enacts  a  plan  upon  which  houses 
shall  be  built  to  ensure  ventilationj  unlesa  the  inhabitants  of 
those  houses  understand  the  worth  of  freeh  air.  In  vain  is 
fresh  water  brought  to  our  doors,  if,  in  our  indolence  and 
ignorance,  we  refuse  to  use  it.  There  must  be  intelligence  both 
in  the  legislator  and  those  for  whom  he  legislates,  if  we  are  to  take 
advantage  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  to  secure 
U3  from  disease  and  death. 

IVhen  one  seed  how  little  ia  the  effort  made  to  introduce  into 
our  general  system  of  education  a  knowledge  of  those  great 
laws  of  physics,  cliemistry,  and  physiology,  on  which  our  life 
depends,  one  is  filled  with  dismay  at  the  prospect  before  u«. 
When  the  leadiug  educationists  in  our  country  are  carrying  on 
a  controversy  as  to  whether  in  our  examinntiona  the  highest 
rates  of  marks  shall  be  given  to  claeaics,  mathematics,  history, 
or  modern  languageSj  ofte  feels  that  they  are  quarrelling  over 
dry  bones,  and  forgetting  all  that  which  gives  life  and  T'calify 
to  our  existence.  It  is  not  till  the  great  facts  of  the  natural 
Bcienees  shall  take  a  proper  position  in  the  studies  of  our 
universities,  where  the  majority  of  our  statesmen  are  instnicted, 
tliat  we  can  expect  them  to  be  taught  In  the  middle  class  scboolfi, 
where  our  veatrymeu  gaiu  the  elements  of  their  education.  It 
ia  only  when  those  who  instruct  weekly  in  our  pulpits,  and  infln- 
ence  the  education  of  our  lower  class  schools,  are  theraseJvc? 
taught  the  great  laws  by  which  the  Creator  goveras  the  life  of  the 
world,  that  wc  can  expect  our  working  chisses  to  exercise  that 
judgment  and  eelf-control  with  regard  to  their  health,  the 
want  of  wliich  causes  the  sacrifice  of  holocausts  of  victims 
amongst  them  every  year. 

When  I  consider  the  sacredncss  of  human  life,  when  I  know 
how  sacred  we  all  regard  it,  I  feel  as  if  it  were  a  bathos  which 
I  ought  to  avoid,  to  remind  you  how  costly  a  thing  is  disease 
and  death.  But  it  is  true  the  gain  of  100,000  lives  annually 
would  pay  ten  times  over  the  cost  of  all  the  exertions  that 
would  arise  to  secure  them  for  life  and  for  their  country.  Bui 
I  will  not  pursue  the  subject,  I  leave  now  the  question  of  the 
public  health  in  your  hands,  to  work  out  tts  great  problems,  tu 
amongst  the  most  patriotic  and  the  noblest  to  which  the  bumnu 
mind  can  be  devoted. 
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ON      ECONOMY      AND      TRADE, 


IN  the  atldrcga  I  was  cftllcd  upon  to  give  in  London,  in  tlic 
intevviiJ  since  our  meeting  nt  1  urk,  I  endeavoured  to  develope 
the  more  prominent  defect3  of  oui'  chief  means  of  iaternal 
eouimiinication  —  namely,  tliuse  by  railways;  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  aiihject  then,  served  to  promote  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Roj^al  Commission  to  examine  it,  wifli  a  view  to 
Icgidative  remedies.  On  the  present  oceasion,  I  have  to  call 
attention  chiefly  to  the  large  losses  of  lives  and  property  by 
'  "pwreck,  and  to  growing   conditions   of  insecurity  in    our 

stem  of  external  communicatiou,  hy  our  increnaing  mercan- 
tile marine:  which  also  appear  to  me  to  demand  respon^fible 
inquiry.  Recent  caace  in  our  criminal  courts,  displaying  sye- 
tematised  murders  and  systematiscd  incendiarism,  together 
with  the  sjstematiaed  destruction  of  ships,  and  frauds, — all  for 
insurance  money,  all  apparently  arising  from  common  defects 
in  the  principles  of  our  legislation,  and  from  the  unguarded 
manner  in  which  extensive  insurance  business  is  conducted,  so 
a3  to  offer  temptations  to  crime,  and  occasion  great  ]>ub]ic 
waste, — make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  with  me  to  endeavour 
to  direct  attention  to  these  topics  collectively,  with  a  view  to 
meuswres  of  prevention,  on  the  hasia  of  a  common  principle. 

And  first,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil  of  shipwreck.  'Die 
vo;-^els  totally  lost  during  the  Inst  year  of  the  returns  recently 
published  were  569.  The  average  for  the  last  five  yeara  has 
been  558  totally  last,  and  930  wrecked  or  siibjected  to  partial 
loss,  being  an  annual  average  total  of  1,488  casiioltie?,  inyoh-ing 
an  annual  loss  of  875  lives;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  life-boataj  and  varioua  voluntary  means  of  saving 
life,  by  which,  in  18G2,  more  than  4,01)0  lives,  and,  in  1863, 
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more  than  5,000  lives,  were  saved  from  destractlou  in   the 
occurrence  of  ehipwrecks. 

It  raay   serve   to   give    a  conception  of   the   evils    und* 
oousideration,  if  I  state  that   the  whole   of  the  fleet  whic! 
Queen   Elizabeth   imistered    to    meet  the   Spanish   Armad; 
numbered    176  BJiips,  of  which  3-4  only  were  *' ships  royal ;' 
BO  that  next  year,   and  each  year  after,  if  no  alteration 
made    in   our  system,    we    mti^t    anticipate    that    there  n 
doomed  to  be  totally  lost  more  than  three  times  the  numher 
of  the  English  fleet  in  that  great  contest,  and  to  be  partially, 
damaged  and  wrecked  nearly  eight  times   that  fleet— oc 
sioning    a    loss    and  damage  of  a  tonnage  of    upwards 
300,000;  or  upwards  of  five  times  the  tonniige  of  all  Croi 
well's  fleet,  with  wliifh,  under  Blalco,  ho  kqit  Christendom 
in  awe.     Wliy!  the  annual  losti  of  lives  by  shipwreck  now 
approaches  to  the  annual  average  of  the  whole  of  tlie   kill 
outright   in   battle,  by  aea  a3  well  na  by  land,  which  only' 
amounted  to  899  during  the  last  twenty-two  yeara  of  war. 
I  might  treat  this  sacrifice  of  life  as  a  great  waste,  too,  for 
each  sailor  may  bo  considered  as  an  investment  of  £230  on 
the  average.     And  the  evil  goes  on  increaeiug.     The  aveniLje 
general  loss  upon  British  shipping  was,  according  to  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Lance,  of  Lloyd's,  in  1816-17  and  '18,  1'57  per  ccnt.'| 
in  1850,  it  was  2 '806  per  cent.  ;  in  1855,  I  make  it  out 
have  been  nearly  1  per  cent.;  and  in  1863,  according  to  th' 
last  wreck  returns,  aearly  6  per  cent,  of   the   entire   mer- 
cantile marine. 

In  1839,  it  waa  my  duty,  with  my  colleagues  of  the  Consta- 
bulary Force  Commission — a  police  commisiiion  of  inquiry — to 
investigate  the  causes  of  crime,  with  a  view  to  ita  rcpressiion  by 
the  agency  of  a  police.  We  found  along  the  coast  a  rogulai-  prac- 
tice of  plundering ivreeks,  and  a  state  of  disoi-dcr  befitting  only 
a  barbarous  country.  I  visited  Cheshire,  and  eorae  parts  of  the 
coast  where  the  practice  of  wrecking  was  the  moat  rife  and 
regular.  But  what  were  the  clcmenta  that  caused  this  regular 
occurrence  of  wrecks  from  year  to  year,  in  the  like  weatlier^J 
and  at  the  same  points,  as  continued  to  be  shown  by  wrecld^| 
charts?  On  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the  wrecks  them-" 
selves,  a  large  pjoportiou  of  them  were  proved  to  be  the  result 
of  gross  ignorance,  and  preventable.  They  were  due  mostly 
to  ignorant  commands,  inferior  hands,  and  bad  seamanship 
But  to  what  was  due  this  large  proportion  of  loss  from  bai' 
seamanship,  in  this  great  maritime  country  ?  Indificrence  to 
the  use  of  skill,  was  the  common  answer,  in  the  terras  of  the 
following  from  Captain  Alderley  Sleigh,  of  the  mercantile 
marine. 
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He,  in  comtaon  with  other  maritime  wltneaaea  at  the  ports, 
alleged  : — "  Not  only  is  there  no  intei'est  in  getting  K™tl,  but 
there  ia  a  fearful  effect  in  going  ehorthandetl.  Merchant 
Tessels  are  shamefully  inatlefjnately  manned.  I  once  came  to 
England  in  a  brig  which  couUl  only  affyrd  two  hands  to  each 
watch.  The  man  at  the  hehu  was  frequently  obliged  fo  leave 
hi^  [Wft  to  let  go  the  ropes  in  a  squall  at  night.  In  one  case 
the  vessel  was  almost  lost, from  this  cIiciuDtitance,  uff  Cape  St. 
Vincent.  In  a  moderate  gale  it  was  necessacy  to  cut  away  from 
tiic  yard  a  forctojisail  which  could  not  he  fi'ontcd  from  her, 
having  only  three  men  and  two  boys  in  a  ship  of  250  tons." 

"  If  the  lives  of  the  men  are  lost,  doea  the  widowhood  or 
orphanage  or  any  such  loss  fall  on  the  ownera  ?"  "  No,  on  the 
contrary,  the  owncra  frequently  gain.  In  caae  of  the  Iopb  of 
the  veesel  there  is  no  claim  for  wages,  and  t  he  parish  supports 
the  widow  and  the  orphans,  if  the  raan  happen  to  be  married." 

"  Are  the  losses  ascribahlc  to  ignorance,  and  are  those  losses 
very  great  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  believe  it  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  eoutradiction, 
that  the  number  of  British  ships  which  arc  lost  L^t  more  tlum 
one  in  Iwenty-fuur ;  and  that  [uopsrty  to  the  value  of  nearly 
£3,000,000  annually  is  thus  lost  to  the  nation.  Chiefly  through 
ignorance  and  the  present  system  of  nautical  insurance,  which 
asiiurcd  any  phi[i  on  good  premium,  however  unsafe  or  decayed. 
Further,  that  for  every  scueuh-en  eailrn's  who  die,  tttili:e  are 
drowned,  or  lost  by  shipwreck.  And  that  nearly  2,000  perish 
.innually  in  the  deep.  Tims  linndreds  of  widows  and  thousands 
of  children  are  thrown  on  the  precarious  charity  of  the  public."' 

Thia  was  sonic  years  ago,  and  I  cannot  now  answer  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  gtatistics ;  nor  is  it  material,  sineo  the  present 

5>fiHitive  losses  arc  bo  immense.  In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Henry 
feula,  an  underwriter  of  Lli.iyd's,  on  ."^ome  statistics  relating  to 
shipping  cnaiialtics,  read  lust  year  at  the  Statistical  Society,  he 
made  the  fallowing  hirge  and  pregnant  obeervntions,  as  coming 
from  a  member  of  that  boily,  "  On  the  Terrible  Increase  in 
Caenaltiea": — 

"  It  may  not  he  unimportant  to  ask  the  question,  whether, 
with  the  enormous  hicrettsc  of  ouu  ships  both  in  numhcr  and 
fonnagCf  and  a  hit/her  ratio  of  ncUvifj/,  the  very  lai^e  reduction 
in  the  percentage  of  hands  employed  to  each  hundred  tons — 
notwithstanding  the  admitted  advantages  of  patent  capstans, 
windlasses,  reefing  topsails,  and  other  mechanical  appliances — 
may  not  have  a  close  relation  to  the  terrible  increase  in  casualties 
which  has  occurred  while  '  exaraitiatious'  and  *  certificatea '  of 
*  service  '  and  '  competency '  might  reasonably  have  led  us  to 
hope  for  a  decrease  m  the  number  of  dieaetere?" 
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I  am  assured  tliat  never  before  now  were  a  larger  number 

of  vesaels  of  tlie  mercantile  mai'me  so  eKort-handed,  wbi<: 
leads  to  sbort  watcbes,  and  in  cases  of  exigency  leaves  It 
power  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action.     But  vvliy  are    anj 
sent  out  in  so  dangerous  a  condition  ?     Tbe  answer  ia  etill  tl 
same — impunity  given  by  full  insurance. 

That  wbich   was  patent  to  ua  then,   as  so  repreeeote 
remains  uncorrected  now; — namely,  the  strong  negative  motiv* 
against  progress, — against  exertion  for  the  attainment  of  kuoi 
ledge  and   skill^constituted    by  the   unguarded   practice 
jiii;urance  against  the  losses  consequent  on  ignorance. 

It  is  alleged  now,  as  it  was  then,  first,  that  vessels  are  sent  oi 
to  sea,  which  tlie  owners  would  not  send  out,  if  they  wej-e  nc 
insured,  if  tlie  owners  were  cuniittlled  to  he  their  own  ineurers" 
— and  eecondly,  tliut  crews  are  sent  uut  under  inatitcrs  whom  the 
owners  would  not  eutniet  with  li\ea  or  property  if  they  were 
sufficiently  responeible  for  them.  There  have  been  exaniinations 
provided  for  masters,  which  arc  good  as  fnr  as  they  go.  But, 
though  I  have  been  a  strong  advucate  for  examinations,  wliich 
serve  as  screens  to  keep  out  absoUitc  ignorance,  I  have  never 
pretended  that  they  were,  in  tbeniBelves,  complete  securities 
for  competency.  The  man  who  may  keep  his  head  in  an  exam- 
ination room,  CBpccially  in  a  mere  pass  examination,  may  lose  I 
head  in  a  storm.  It  appears,  however,  that  of  the  vessels  k 
during  the  last  year  of  the  return  of  the  <?hip3  of  the  home  ami 
coasting  trade  that  were  wrecked,  whilst  844  were  commandeti 
by  masters  not  having  certificates  of  competency,  only  141 
were  commanded  by  masters  who  had  such  certificates; — that  is 
to  gay, — that  whilst  about  throe  out  of  four  of  tbe  masters  have 
passed  an  examination,  about  five  out  of  six  of  the  vcs8ei«i 
wrecked  had  been  entrusted  to  men  who  had  obtained 
certificates  of  competency  whatsoever. 

It  were  a  dreary  prospect,  if  such  a  succession  and 
ing  annual  amount  of  the  horrors  of  slupwrcck,  as  these  wred 
returns  display,  were  inevitable,  and  were  an  imavoidable  cod 
dition  of  our  increasing  commerce  and  menus  of  external  con 
munication.  The  public  naturally  ask,  as  we  have  seen  tlif 
even  a  member  ot  Lloyd's  asks,  how,  with  the  progrees  c 
science,  there  should  be  an  increase  of  these  casuultie.i?  The 
evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  tliey  are  found  to  arise  from 
ignorance  or  reniie.snesB  is  really  a  relief  for  the  future,  iqr_ 
to  the  extent  of  that  remissness  tlie  evils  are  remedi.'ilil 
by  the  application  of  sound  principles  of  legislation.  Noi 
to  me,  the  evidence,  a  portion  ouly  of  which  I  can  now 
submit,  appears  to  be  clear  and  decisive  that  in  the  greater 
proportion  of  cases  the  evila  arc  preventable.    To  ta£@  tjie 
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minor  class  of  casualties,  reported  ia  the  last  wreck  returna, 
tliose  from  coUblons,  of  wliicti  tliere  were,  during  the  yeafj  66 
that  invoked  total  losji,  and  2G5  thnt  involved  partiid  Juss. 
The  la«t  wreck  report,  drawn  up,  1  Ijclievc,  by  an  officer  of 
eminent  nautical  skill  and  trustworthiness,  states  that — "  The 
main  cauees  of  the  coUiglons  during  1863  are  reported  as  being 
bad  look-out ;  neglect  and  imeapplicatiou  of  the  rule  of  road 
at  sea,  and  negligence ;  parting  cablca  and  dragging  anchors. 
OtHyJbitr  total  losses  by  collision,  and  35  partial  lossei*,  can, 
from  the  facts  aa  reported,  he  attributed  to  inevitable  accident. 
The  number  of  collisionfl  reported  in  1863,  as  happening  in 
weather  described  as  dark,  very  dark,  hazy,  thick,  and  foggy, 
18  68 ;  whilat  the  number  happening  in  weather  described  aa 
cloudy,  dark,  «/i(f  clear,  or  clear  and ^Vw,  was  16*1,  Cases  of 
collision  have  been  reported  in  which  no  look-out  whatever 
has  been  kept,  or  in  which  the  deck  of  the  ship  has  been  left 
without  any  person  iu  charge,  and  the  helm  has  been  lashed 
down,  although  the  ship  may  have  been  sailing  at  fidl  speed, 
and  in  a  much  frequented  part  of  our  narrow  seas."  Ifow, 
looking  at  tliese  cases  alone,  as  ufficially  reported,  and  if  there 
were  no  others,  is  it  creditable  to  a  conmiunity,  boasting  of  its 
position  in  civilisation  and  progress,  or  to  ita  parliament  and 
government,  that  life  and  property  should  be  allowed  to  be 
thus  sacrificed,  from  year  to  year,  by  auch,  ignomncc  and 
criminal  rcckleBsnees  ? 

The  statistics  show  that  these  conditions,  apparently  acci- 
dental id  particular  case^j,  regularly  pervade  the  mercantile 
marine,  and  operate,  like  laws,  to  produce  similar  reaidta.  In 
1862,  the  number  of  cases  of  collision  was  nearly  the  same, 
338;  in  1861,  it  was  32:i ;  in  1860,  298;  in  1859,  349.  It 
will  follow,  if  unchecked,  that  next  year  ignorance  and  neglect 
will  send  a  fleet  of  some  60  sail  ot  ships  to  the  bottom,  with 
perhaps  all  on  board,  and  will  damage  a  larger  Heet  of  200 
more  vessels  j  and  the  like  the  year  after  that  j  and  so,  from 
year  to  year,  from  one  metliod  of  destruction  only, — sticli  col' 
lisions. 

It  will  be  clear,  however,  to  the  mind  of  anyone  conversant 
with  the  subject,  that  it  is  only  the  grosuer  causes  ot  disafiter 
which  come  to  light,  there  being  strong  motived.,  and  easy 
means  of  concealment  and  misrepresentation  of  the  causes 
stated  to  consuls  and  other  officers,  and  returned  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  large  proportion  of  cases  ascribed 
merely  to  stress  of  weather  admit  of  challenge ; — yet,  of  the 
total  losses  that  occurred  from  other  causes  than  collision,  01 
Ere  reported  to  have  been  caused  by  carelessnesa,  incompetency, 
and  neglect;  and  31  from  unseaworthiness,  or  defects  iu  the 
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ship  or  lier  equipments ;  whilst  of  tho  caaea  of  partial  lews,  Hi 
are  reported  as  haviug  been  o<;ca8ioned  by  carelessneea,  iqcoi 
petency,  and  neglect,  aud   30  from  uneeavvorthinesB,  or  di 
xects  in  equipments.     If  all  the  rest— if  all  that  have  goa« 
to  the   bottom,  causes  unknownn  —  were    due   to  pure 
blameleee  accident,  is  this  extent  of  waste  and  inseouiity  i 
our  externiil  eoraniunications,  as  well  aa  national  discredit  i 
injury,  to  go  on  in  perpetuity,  without  earnest  attempt 
correction  ? 

That  the  greater  proportion  of  these  losses  are  preventafe 
18,  I  consider,  demonetrablo  by  the  fact  that  where  adequate 
niotivG9j  leading  to  tho  adoption  of  available  raeans,  are 
applied,  such  proportions  are  prevented.  Whilst  iti  the  mer- 
cantile marine  tne  losses  have,  as  we  have  eeen,  gone  on 
increfl!?ing,  in  the  Boyal  Navy  they  have  gone  on  decreasing. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  obtain  the  latest  retuma,  but  the 
proportion  of  total  loaaes  of  veeseU  employed  was,  in  1856  and 
1857,  onc-aeventh  of  the  proportionate  loss  between  1816  and 
1822,*  and  about  one-eighth  of  the  last  rate  of  loss  in  the  mer- 
cantile marine ;  and  the  proportion  of  lose  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
small  as  it  is  comparatively,  is  held  not  to  be  absolutely  clear 
of  blame  in  every  case.  But  particular  portions  of  the  mercan- 
tile  marine,  which  are  under  proper  motives,  that  is  to  say,  ai 
8elf»insuranco,  are,  I  believe,  fully  up  to  the  Koyal  Navy  ia 
security,  if  they  are  not  in  atlvance  of  it. 

I  may  cite  the  instance  of  the  great  self-insured  steam 
panics,  such  a^  that  of  the  British  and  North  American  Ro 
Mail  Steam  Company,  On  the  line  called  the  Cutianl  line  of 
steamers,  carrying  mails  under  contract  with  the  Government, 
from  Liverpool  to  Halifax,  Boston,  and  New  York— on  that 
line  only  one  steamer  has  been  lost ;  and  during  twenty-Jive 
years  there  has  not  been  a  eiugle  loss  of  life  or  of  personal  in- 
jury to  a  passenger  in  any  degree  attributable  to  the  ships  or 
the  company's  officers ;  and  only  ten  men  of  the  crews  \mt 
or  killed,  in  all  that  tremendous  navigation,  at  the  highest 
speeds,  amidst  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland,  amidst  its  fishing 
vessels  and  ieeberge.  The  crews  of  that  Company,  shipped  and 
unshipped,  have  amounted  to  about  25,000  per  annum,  yet 
barring  the  accidents  to  individual  eeamen,  the  only  eerious  loss 
of  seamen  was  of  six  men  lost  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  in  an 
attempt  to  save  the  crew  of  a  schooner  wrecked  on  the  Liver* 
pool  bank,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  the  only  actual  loss  of  vessel 
during  twenty-five  years  was  one  small  steamer  and  another 

"   Vide  Paper  on  *'  Shipwrecks  in  the  Roj-aJ  Navy,"  by  W,  B.  Uodge^ 
Yice-rresideat  of  (he  Statutical  Society.     TramactioHt,  June,  1864. 
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daiuBged  in  harhour,  out  of  140  steamers  engaged  from  first  to 
last ; — and  in  tLat  portion  of  the  Corapany'*  fleet  called  tlie 
Cuuard  line  (aow  uumliering  thirty-one  veasels),  the  rate  per 
C€Dt.  of  loss  to  tbc  insurable  value  of  the  property  exposed 
during  the  time,  would  amount  to  an  almost  inappreciable  fmc- 
tjon  of  a  percentage. 

i  may  I'efer  to  another  example  of  the  progress  of  mercantile 
naviyation,  under  tlie  great  Pctiiu^uliir  suid  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  which  during  the  last  ten  years  haa 
hftd  a  fleet  of  44-3  ships,  with  58,(TO0  of  tonnage,  propelled 
by  nearly  15,000  horee-power,  running  3,763  miles  per  diemj 
or  157  per  hour,  and  has,  diu-ing  that  timcj  carried  upwards  of 
238,000  passengers,  in  dangerous  seas  liable  to  typhoons,  and 
Ims  not  lost  a  eiugle  life,  either  of  passengers  or  ere  we,*  iu  the 
aeren  shipwrecks  that  have  occurred,  the  loes  on  which  to 
the  self-insurers  was  £1  8*.  8rf,  per  cent,  in  the  ingiu'able  value 
of  the  ships  employed.  I  would  contrast  this  with  tlie  insured 
steam-vessels  from  the  port  of  Hul],  the  premiums  on  the  body 
of  wWch,  for  twelve  months,  as  I  learn  from  Lloyds,  may  be 
token  at  eix  guineas  per  cent,  even  for  the  Continental  trade, 
and  nine  guineas  per  cent,  for  the  Baltic  trade.  The  self- 
insured,  or  the  pnrtialiy-inaured  vessels  of  large  and  respect- 
able individual  owners,  or  private  firms,  mifjht  be  cited,  with 
those  of  the  great  companies,  in  corroboration  of  the  conclu- 
tion^  that,  with  the  progress  of  nautical  science  and  art,  under 
proper  conditions,  loeses  of  life  and  property  are  rare,  and 
instead  of  increasing,  ought  to  be  rapidly  diminishing. 

Mr.  William  Lance,  underwriter  of  Lloyd's,  states  that 
tlie  total  loss  upon  vessels  registered  there  of  the  class  A.  1, 
wftB  under  2  per  cent.,  whilst  in  vessels  of  the  class  I,  it 
was  S3  per  cent. ;  that  the  per-ceutage  of  lives  lost  in  one 
year  was,  in  veasels  classed  A.  1,  14  per  cent.,  whilst  m 
veaieik  registered  without  character,  it  was  36  per  cent.     The 

i  k«0  upon  Tyne  ahipa,  from  1842  to  lB4o,  was  nearly  25  per 
cent,  upon  the  entire  shipping  of  that  port,  whilst  the  nunjber 
of  lives  lost  was  33  per  cent. 

One  fact  which  is  demonstrative  of  the  comparatively  low 
state  of  care  of  the  mercantile  marine,  is  the  very  hi^h  death- 
rate  prevalent  in  it.  Dr.  Jolmaou,  in  1778,  thus  described  a 
eea  Ufo  in  the  royal  navy : — '*  As  to  the  sailor,  when  you  look 
down  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  space  below,  yon  see  the 
Btmost  extremity  of  human  misery  ;  suoh  crowding,  such  filthy 

^  -  ^ 

I  •  There  Is  restson  to  ienr  a  recent  exception  in  tlie  foundering  of  tlio 

I       "Ahj*,"  during  n  typhoon  in  the  China  sen,  with  8  Earopean  jkissengcrs 
I       end  h«r  crew  of  17  iCuropeam  aad  8S  natives. 
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iucli   Bteuch ! " 
being  drowned 
food,  worse  coiiipauy, 
— ^which  is  that  of  poor 


*'  A   ship   is   a  prison,  with  the   chance   of 

It  is  worse  in  every  respect — worse  air,  worse 

This  clescriptiou,  save  as  to  tUe  eompiny 


ues: 


ciescnptitui,  sav 

glected  men — is  now  in  grent  part 
applicable  to  a  large   proportion  of   tlie  mercantile    tuanne^,, 
where   the    death-rate,    as    ehown   hy  the  regiutrar-general'Sij 
returnflj  ia  nearly  threefold  that  of  the  royal  navy ;  and  in  the 
royal  navy  there  is  yet,  in  luy  view,  wi'^irt  room  for  improve-, 
inout  in  the  ventilation,  between  declts  and  otherwise.     I  do.i 
not  see  why  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  large  ship,  which  h 
now  a  dcatli-rate  lower  tlian  that  prevalent  atuongi^t  men  of  J 
the  like  clashes  and  agee  ou  shore,  ought  not  to  be  brought  < 
still  lower,  immely,  to  that  of  a  well-constructed  aJid  welli 
managed  prison,  whence  not   only   the  gaol  fever,  but  alli 
the   miasmatic   diseases   are   now    excluded,  and    where  thaii 
death-rate  is  leas  than  half  that  of  the  ship,  less  tlian  one  thlr^l 
that   prevalent  amongst  the  outsiders  ui   the   honest  artisaii'/ 
classes.     About  a  century  ai^o,  the  "  Centurion"  lost,  iu  afeiri 
weeks,  200  out  of  400  men  by  scurvy.     Now  that  disease  onl^j 
scourges   the   mercantile   imvy,   and   the   Board  of  Trade  li ' 
voluntarily  iesuing  charitable  suggestions  to  owners  and  others, 
for  its  mitigation  and  pre vention^Dy  ventilation  and  cleauliiiesa 
and  other  simple  sanitary  means.     I  had  occasion  to  direct  j 
some  inquiries,  as  to  the  health  of  the  men  ia  the  mercantile 
marine,  connected  with  quarantines,  and  the  generation  of  in- 
fectious diseases  on  shipboard,  and  their  apparent  propagation. 
It  appeared  that  whilst  the  deaths  in  the  metropolis  at  the  age 
of  15  and  upwards,  from  diseases  of  the  miasmatic  or  zymotic 
class,  were  6  per  cent.,  amongst  sailors  they  amounted  to  60 
per  cent.      At  one  of  the  half-time  schools?,  for  orphan  and 
destitute  pauper  children,  in   which  I  take  an  interest — that  of 
the  large  district  of    Stepney — where  the  boys  have  naval 
exereisei  and  drill  to  prepare  them  for  a  sea  life,  and  where 
they  are  trained  in  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order,  and  succeed 
excellently  well — 1  learn  that  the  boys,  when  left  to  them- 
sslves,  now^  prefer  the  royal  navy.      On  inquiring  as  to  tlie 
causes  of  this  preference,  the  answers  I  got  were  of  one  tenor, 
— because  the  ships  of  the  mercantile  marine  are  so  disorderly 
and  80  dirty. 

One  master  problem,  in  social  science,  in  legislation,  and  \tk 
administration,  is  to  make  personal  interest  coincident  with 
duty.  I  have  to  call  particular  attention  to  a  practical  example 
of  the  realiftation  of  this  desideratum,  and  to  its  results,  even 
on  common  shipowners.  Wlien  the  system  of  transportation 
was  first  commenced,  the  first  voyages  were  what  is  called 
extremely  unfortunate.     Full  one  h^lf  of  those  embarked  were 
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lo6t.  Later  on,  it  was  ono  third.  Yet  there  were  no  omis- 
sioas,  obvious  to  common  observation,  or  to  which  criurinal 
responsibility  could  be  distinctlj  assigned.  The  owners  were, 
no  doubt,  fairly  hooest  meti,  chargeable  with  no  conscious 
designs  against  the  lives  of  the  human  beings  committed  to 
their  care,  and  with  no  unusual  omiesiona,  but  their  thoughts 
were  directed  by  their  intercsta  exclusively  to  profits;  they  got 
fts  much  freight  as  they  could,  and  they  eaw  no  reason  why 
oonvicta  or  emigrants  should  not  put  up  with  tempoi^ty 
inconveniences  to  make  room  for  cargo. 

By  a  simple  change  (baaed  on  the  principle  of  self-interest, 
the  most  umfonUj  general,  and,  when  properly  directed,  really 
beneficent  principle  of  action), — by  the  sliort  alteration  of 
the  terras  of  the  contract,  so  as  to  apply  the  motive  where 
slouc  there  was  the  effectual  meatia  of  prevention — by  engaff- 
ing  to  pay  only  for  those  landed  alive,  instead  of  paying  for  all 
those  embarktd,  these  extreme  boiTore  were  arrested;  the 
generation  of  extensively  mortal  epidemics  was  in  a  short  time 
prevented,  and  clean  billa  of  beaitli  might  have  been  given  to 
|11  the  ships  which  before  would  have  been  entitled  to  none, 
le  improvement  continued  up  to  the  tcimination  of  the  prac- 
:e  of  trangporting  ciinvicta.  when  it  amounted  only  to  one 
^d  a  half  per  cent,  which  ia  lower  tlian  the  average  mortality 
such  a  class  living  on  shore.  The  ownera  themyelvca,  witli- 
Jt  any  Icgialativc  provisions,  or  any  official  supervision  or 
Bgulationg  thereto,  appointed  medical  officers,  or  surgeons, 
lid  put  the  whole  of  the  convicts  under  their  charge ;  the 
l^vnere  attested  their  own  sense  of  the  propriety,  sound  policy, 
id  efficiency  of  the  principle,  by  voluntarily  adopting  it  and 
dying  it  to  each  ahip-snrgeon  in  charge,  whose  remunera- 
lon  was  made  dependent  on  the  number  of  paescugera  landed 
"ivc.  This  was  a  great  iniprovcitient  in  the  right  direction  of 
ji:y,  or  concentration  of  responsibility,  for  iu  sonic  largo 
impanics,  aa  in  the  case  of  railway  companies,  insteml  of 
log  concentrated  in  directors  and  managers,  it  ia  bo  divided 
longst  the  vast  mass  of  shareholders  as  to  be  weakened,  and 
issipatcd,  and  almost  obliterated. 

The  alteration  in  these   caeef*   stimulated   the  pelf-interest 

?t  the  i?liij>-iurgeons,  or  officers  engaged  in  that  service,  and 

pd  to  highly  important  practical  results,  as  to  the  means  of 

juring  health,  and  preventing  disease.     In  the  course  of  my 

iquiries,  a   surgeon   who  had  the  charge  of   transport  ships 

^scribed  to  me  the  toils  of  his  service  during  long  voyages  i 

is   sleeplessnees  on    stormy  nights ;    bis  getting  out  of    hia 

iramocfc  to  see  that  the  wearied  sailors — whom  he  would  not 

ist  to  themselves — took  off  their  wet  clothes,  and  put  on  a 
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propel'  change  before  tlicy  tutncd  in  ;  and  as  he  narrated  thmtf 
I  oonipIimeDted  him  on  his  sentiments  of  active  boneTolenti^ 
when  he  frankly  owned  that  he  was  only  entitled  to  pnnst 
for  vigilance  to  hia  own  interests.  Some  benevolent  and  jb- 
telligent  owner  had  taken  care  that  the  sailors,  as  well  as  the 
passengers,  :<hould  be  included  in  the  Burgeon's  contract  tor 
remuneration.  The  Bhip-sur*;eon  acknowledged  it  was  ^Mt 
irhich  kept  his  thoughts  intent  on  the  means  of  prcscrriag 
their  health,  as  well  as  saving  his  own  trouble,  even  in  merely 
treating  illness  when  it  occurred,  which  alone,  in  conseqneoce 
of  a  viciou3  shortsightedneea,  is  ordinarily  considered  the  fur- 
ccoo'a  sole  duty,  and  not  that  of  giving  general  advice  or 
directioiia  for  the  preaervation  of  health. 

In  cases  of  contracts  on  these  terma  for  the  transport  of 
troope,  where  the  officers  in  command  had  forgotten  to  provide 
aui-geons  for  their  care,  the  pecuniarily  responsible  owners 
had  not  failed  to  eccure  them. 

I  strove  in  poor  law  administration  to  gel  the  some  principle 
apphed  to  the  ti'ansport  of  pauper  emigrants,  and  when  I 
eucceeded,  it  was  delightful,  on  going  to  the  chartered  ehipi, 
where  they  had  not  previously  been  adapted  to  the  eervice, 
to  aee  the  men  cutting  holes  into  them  for  an  improved  ven- 
tilation,  and  the  vigilant  care  that  the  voyages  ahotild  be  mac- 
cesaful,  as  they  eminently  were.  It  waa  pleasing  to  one  in 
authority  to  be  saved  all  trouble  of  devising  a  jjrtori  regulo- 
tions  and  penal  provisions  for  their  enforcement.  If  this  had 
been  done  merely  by  «  priori  authoritative  measured,  there 
would  have  been  no  end  of  complaints  that  we  were  cutting 
their  vessels  to  pieces,  and  dealing  most  tyrannically  with 
them.  Without  virtue,  or  at  least  without  extraordinary  virtue, 
or  only  with  virtue  which  is  common,  we  may  be  said  to  have 
done  the  bueinesa  of  virtue.  The  contract  secured  for  every 
poor  forlurn  emigrant,  who  nevertheless  was  lost,  at  least  oneS 
sincere  mourner.  We  "  drew  iron  tcara  down  Pluto's  cheeikfl.**  V 
We  converted  the  city  Levite,  the  Wapping  publican  and  ship- 
owner,  into  a  sanitary  Samaritan  I  On  Dchalf  of  the  emigrants 
and  passengers  I  certainly  should  have  strongly  protested  against 
the  owner  being  allowed  to  divest  himself,  by  meanaof  insurance, 
of  this  beacficcnt  responsibility.  Under  even  an  in)))erfect 
amount  of  such  rcsponeibiUty,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
owners  would  continue  to  appoint  such  masters  or  mates  to  ooni' 
raands,  as  the  wreck  returns  tend  to  show  they  do,  by  the  extent 
of  such  defaults  from  year  to  year,  as  described  in  the  terms  I 
have  quoted  from  the  otiBoial  wreck  report  of  the  cases  of  collision, 
"  in  which  no  look  out  whatever  has  been  kept,  or  in  which  the 
deck  of  the  ship  has  been  left  without  any  person  in  chaigCj,  and 
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the  helm  has  been  la»hed  down,  although  the  ship  may  have 
been  sailing  at  full  speed  in  a  much  frequented  part  of  n  narrow 
coaet."  I  must  note  it  as  a  point  of  promise  that  the  mercantile 
maritie  appears  to  answer  well  to  the  helm  of  the  giiiding  prin- 
ciple of  interest ;  and  I  feel  a  ^b'ong  conviction  that,  by  logisln- 
tioQ  and  administration  under  the  guidance  of  that  principle,  full 
tliree-fourtha  of  the  average  of  800  lives  annually  lost  luight  be 
saved,  together  with  the  eame  proportion  of  loss  of  ships  and 
goods.  The  legislatiou  of  Prance  is  in  advance  of  oura,  iu  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  concentrating  responsibility  on  thoee 
who  had  the  best  means  of  prevention  ;  namelyj,  on  the  users  of 
aMfl)iiaery»  of  any  eort,  even  for  apparently  blameless  acci- 
dents. In  reports,  and  before  parliamentary  committees,  I 
had,  with  ray  colleagues,  independently  lU'ged  this  policy, 
before  I  wad  aware  that  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  Code 
Napoleon. 

But  these  representations  succeeded  only,  to  a  limited  extent, 
in  getting  the  im position  of  responBibUity  by  Lord  Campbell's 
Act,  for  the  pecuniary  loss  arising  from  culpable  negligence. 
That  measure  was  intended  as  a  commencement,  but  since 
oulpable  negligence  is  chargeable  in  nearly  all  caaes,  and  ii 
dearly  provable  in  most,  the  limitation  of  responeibility  to 
provable  culpabiUty,  in  effect  eaddloe  the  whole  class  of  cases 
~  rith  an  unnecessary  extra  amount  of  costs  of  btigation.  A 
svisal  of  the  working  of  that  provision  will,  I  believe,  eatablieh 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better,  for  tJie  interests  charge- 
ablCj  to  adopt  the  principle,  pui-e  and  simple,  of  entire  respon- 
sibility, even  for  what  are  called  entire  and  blameless  accideitte< 
By  another  partial  measure,  which  provided  testa  for  the 
competency  of  new  masters ,  old  ignorance  or  incompetency 
\\SA  been  allowed  to  continue  in  command  over  life  and 
property,  and  does  continue,  to  an  extent  displayed  by  the 
lact  that  the  increasing  majority  of  shipwrecks  occur  under 
unexamined  and  uncertificated  masters.  An  incomplete  power 
and  duty  of  inquiry  into  shipwrecka  has  been  conceded  ;  but 
with  no  adequate  means  of  public  prosecution.  Competent 
and  impartial  peraons  will  agree  that  in  the  commercial  navy, 
as  in  the  royal  navy,  every  loss  of  life  or  vessel  is  ixi 
itself  presumptive  of  a  default,^ — ia  in  itself  a  charge  against 
the  master  in  cotnmaud,  of  winch  he  should  be  left  to  acquit 
himself  as  he  may,  before  a  complete  and  competent,  a  welt 
organised  and  indcpendc-nt  professional  tribunal,  armed  with 
'Itrong  powers,  and  responsible  for  their  due  exercise  on  behalf 
jf  the  public.  Of  the  present  partial  measures,  I  would  submit 
that  the  excessive  poiitlve  amoimt  of  eases  of  manifest  cul- 
pability, and  the  incrcaeing  number  of  horrible  shipwrecks,  does 
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juBtify  awl  call  for  the  application  of  the  full  and  clear  jprin- 
ciple*  which  my  colleagues  of  the  Conatabulary  Force  Com- 
missiioa  agreed  in  submitting,  with  justificatory  evidence,  in  the 
foJIowiiTg  tcnue  ;~ 

"Theracrchant.i  are  protected  from  loss  by  inaurance,  the 
cost  of  insuvftnce  falls  upon  the  freight,  and  the  cost  of  the 
freight  upon  tlio  consuitieia.  Tiic  IwB,  therefore,  is  hidden  in 
the  coat  to  the  consumer,  and  diffused  amidet  the  commimitr 
at  large.  It  has  been  strongly  stated  in  the  evidence  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  inquired  itit* 
the  causes  of  shipwrecks,  that  relief  from  responsibility  or  dtit 
caro  by  nijiriuc  insurance:,  operates  on  the  ship  as  well  na  thd 
cargo,  iu  producing  ciirckasncss  ae  to  the  eeaworthineae  of  th« 
Tcescle,  aa  well  as  to  the  choieo  of  trustworthy  hands ;  it 
operates,  by  the  dereliction  of  the  constitutional  prindple  p^i 
administration,  thus  left  not  only  without  protection,  but  ex- 
posed to  dcfitnictive  causes  of  negative  security.      »      *     • 

'*AVe  consider,  and  shall  ehow,  that  it  forms  the  busincM*  of 
every  efficient  preventive  inatitution  to  atiniulato  private  care, 
and  to  prorooto  self-reliimcc,  to  evei-y  practicable  extent,  by 
warning  and  inetnictiou,  as  well  ae  by  direct  aid.  IVe  coii- 
ceivo  that  iiny  gcncrn.1  public  agency  can  ouly  perform  one  part 
in  the  woi'k  of  prevention,  and  that,  for  entire  pi<evention,  the 
early  principles  of  law,  of  i  privnte  rcsiwnsibility  to  the  ooin- 
luunity  at  Jju-ge,  for  injimce  done  to  life,  litnb,  or  property,  of  any 
member  nf  the  community,  should  be  restored  and  practical^; 
a|»pliod.  In  other  words,  the  ancient  policy  of  the  law  diould*' 
bo  [>ursued,  of  concentrating  reai>onaibilitry  on  those  who  have 
the  bei^t  uieiuia  of  preventing  luiscbief  ;  and  we  ooneicler  that, 
in  the  cks8  of  eases  before  ue,  the  use  of  inautaisce  ehould  be 
80  guarded,  as  not  to  allow  it  to  supersede  tliat  policy.     *     * 

"  Wo  believe  that  the  geneml  application  of  the  policy  of  tlm 
law  siud  the  concentration  of  responsibility  by  such  means  aa< 
thiMJo   deiicribcd;    by  rendering  the  owners  liable  to  return 
all  ptwsage  inooey,  any  contracts    to  the  contrary  notwitli- 
standing,  (a«  is  the  policy  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  unatitfao- 
liaed   jirofieiuna  of   CiU'rieri   for  evading    legal  resjTOnsibility 
attached  to  them,)  and  to  make  reparation  in  the  wny  of  coiu-^H 
peui»atioti  to  survivors,  rather  thau  in  the  sha^ic  of  deodande  *<f^M 
the  Crown,  would  do  more  for  the  general  prevention  of  calawi- 
ties,  of  losHca  of  life  and  property,  or  of  the  fonnation  of  habilD 
of  dcjiredation,  than  the  moat  complex  pre-appointed  regula- 
tion»,  unforced  by  an  army  of  inspectors!  and  police,  snch  as 
hdve  been  ix'comuit'udcd  for  the  piuiiosc.     Wc  might,  were  it 
not  tnu  fitr  from  our  jirovincc,  display  at  length  the  extent  to 
which  the  practice  of  insurance  has  overgrown  tunny  of  the 
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s«lutary  responsibilities  contemplated  by  the  law.  What  we 
have  ^t^ieA  m&y  euflice  to  ahow  the  extensive  coUateral  aids 
required  by  a  pi'cventive  agency;  and  the  comprehensive  yet 
practicftl  meapures  whicli  would  he  required  for  the  effectual 
prevention  of  crime.  Whatever  reduction  in  the  number  of 
caUmitiea  by  loss  of  life  or  property  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  extended  application  of  the  principles  i^e  nave 
tftated,  tJiere  woidd  be,  doubtless,  many,  ivhich  no  means 
ousting  or  discoverable  by  any  foresight  could  avert.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  calamities  of  eliipwreok,  and  occasions  of 
plonJer,  befall  the  ships  and  crews  of  foreign  nations,  who 
iFMle  in  the  ports  of  the  empire.  For  these  cases,  as  well  as 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  those  of  your 
M^esty's  subjects  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  countryj  it 
appeam  to  us  that  au  etiicieut  congtabutai'y  force,  immediately 
dependent  on  the  CrowOj  is  required  to  give  that  security 
which  the  local  iiuthoritiee,  private  individuals,  and  voluntary 
aseociations  hare  failed  to  af!brd." 

But  it  ivcre  a  large  oversight  if  vrc  were  to  diaregiu'd  our 
ttocial  88  well  ad  political  interests  in  the  welfare  of  the  great 
clcwo  of  private  seamen,  and  iheir  families,  engaged  in  our  in- 
cTeasing  commercial  marine.  Inquiries  under  the  comrolg- 
sioner^,  whose  report  I  have  cited,  brought  out  the  fact  that 
in  our  8eaj>ort3  large  numbers  of  depredators  and  ministera  of 
Ticc  are  maintained  by  preying  upon  common  seamen,  the 
great  mass  of  whose  wages  is  eacnficed  to  them.  It  would 
take  a  lengthened  report  to  display  fully  the  baleful  influence 
of  unguarded  insurance  in  keeping  down  the  demand  for  edu- 
cated and  trained  men,  in  keeping  the  mass  of  common  seamen, 
who  should  now  more  than  ever  be  carefully  cultivated,  in 
pcrjvetual  childhood,  exposing  them  aa  victims  of  improvidence 
to  tlie  criminal  and  vicious  population  of  the  ports;  in  exposing 
life,  and  property  also,  to  tiie  wastefulness  of  the  same  igno- 
mnce.  The  economicul  results,  and  the  costlinesa  and  danger 
of  igtiorance,  are  thus  practically  and  comprehensively  tie- 
scribed  in  the  representative  testimony  of  Captain  Sleigh: — 

*'  Of  course  the  intelligent  and  moral  conduct  of  the  men 
will  be  found  also  to  have  its  pecuniary  value  In  respect  to  the 
safety  of  the  vessel.  For  example :  if  an  illiterate  seaman  be 
on  the  watch,  and  be  placed  to  look  out  for  land,  he  will  have 
little  or  no  regard  emanating  from  principle  to  the  conse- 
quences of  his  negligence,  and  will,  without  making  an  effort 
of  mental  rectitude,  indulge  himself  in  slee|i;  tm  the  contrary, 
the  educated  man  will  be  moved  by  a  sense  of  character,  per- 
haps alio  by  a  pereeption  of  what  is  dependent  on  his  per- 
formance of  duty,  and  will  be  true  to  it  without  the  necessity 
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of  watching  him.    It  is  not  to  be  eaid  that  an  uneducated  man 
18  so  far  ignorant  aa  not  to  see  the  danger.     He  does  see  it  j' 
he  can  hardly  {ciil  to  he  aware  of  what  muat  be  the  conse 
qiiences  to  his  own  peraoa,  but,  either  from  Inecnslbility 
\  moml  chaiticterj  or  from  some  obtueeness  arising  out  of  igDQ 

['  rancc,  he  does  not  care  for  it,  he  indulges  himself  careleaal] 

witli  him  the  mate  has  to  be  constantly  on  the  watchj  and 
be  »  Anting  ta:»k-master ;  the  educated  man  does  his  dat| 
with  less  Ubour  o£  overlooking  and  driviog ;  an  ignorant  man 
in  doing  hi«  work,  even  if  the  fate  of  the  ship  depend  on  il 
Qorrcctncsg,  will  moBt  frequently  do  it  &o  as  will  save  him 
self  trouble,  it  being  siifScient  for  him  if  it  makes  an  appearanoi 
to  the  eye,  whatever  it  may  be  in  reality.  For  instancej  '" 
eettinET  up  a  shroud  or  stay,  if  he  he  not  attentively  ovi 
looked^  it  is  Yery  probable  that  he  will  not  take  proper 
and  trouble  to  eeouxe  the  end  of  the  lanyard,  being  desii 
«f  getting  over  the  work ;  on  the  security ;of  the  stay  or  ahrou 
may  depend  the  security  of  the  mast,  and  on  the  mast  tl 
safety  of  the  vessel,  and  of  the  lives  on  board— his  own  lil 
included.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  constant  eye  over 
actions  of  ignorant  and  reckless  men,  and  constant  rebukes  fq 
negligence.  They  have  no  mental  fii'mncdd  or  aelt-cont 
against  ioduJgenceB.  For  instance,  if  you  eend  a  boat  with 
four  men  on  shore,  three  uneducated  and  'one  educated  and 
oixlcrly,  if  there  is  delay,  it  is  odds  that  the  tliree  ignorant  men 
arc  found  drinking  in  the  first  nnbllc-house,  and  the  better 
educated  and  trauied  man  in  the  Ijoat,  as  attentive  as  he  can 
he  in  such  company  to  his  duty.  These  circumstances  are  of 
constant  and  daily  occurrence,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  iw- 
niense  maritime  loss  which  the  country  annually  Bustains  wilt 
be  found  to  be  traceable  to  the  ignorance  and  incompetency  of 
this  much-neglected  class  of  men,  as  well  as  attributable  to 
other  equally  lamentable  evils  existing  at  present  in  the  mal- 
orgftniaation  of  the  mercantile  marine.  VV^hcn  a  general 
casualty  happens  at  sea,  if  the  ebip  is  iji  danger,  the  first  dan^ 
ger  the  captain  has  to  arrest  is  from  the  ignorance  of  the  men. 
His  first  anxiety  will  perhaps  be  to  have  the  spirit-caska  atovc 
in,  to  prevent  the  men  getting  at  them,  and,  if  defeated  in  the 
attempt,  the  ignorant  men  will  be  the  first  to  rash  to  get  into 
the  boats  and  cut  them  away,  by  which  their  own  danger  ifl 
increased.  You  are  never  free,  in  cases  of  emergency,  from 
the  dangers  of  panics  of  ignorance.  Since  such  men  are  not 
to  be  acted  upon  by  moral  motives,  you  arc  compelled  to  flog 
and  use  other  means  of  |>er8onal  coercion." 

"  Seeing  the   pecuniary  advaiitngcs  in  respect  to  certainty 
«nd  safety,  ta  weU  as  comfort  and  convenience  in  respect  to 
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the   transaction  of  buBiness,  which  the   employment  of  well- 
trained,  sobeTj  and  moral  men  gives, — 

*•  Has  there  been  no  feeling  manifested,  no  exertions  made  by 
the  owners  of  the  mercantile  marine  to  establlBh  mercantile 
schools,  and  to  obtain  a  better  educated  class  of  sea  apprentices 
and  seamen  for  the  $ake  of  their  own  interests?  " 

•'  None  whatever  that  I  am  aware  of.  On  the  contrary,  it 
irould  almost  seem  such  an  o Inject  is  discouraged,  for  I  think 
'tiiat  in  1819  some  cfTorta  werre  made  to  get  up  an  inetitation 
for  the  elementary  education  of  sea  boye  and  maritime  appren- 
tices,  when  they  come  into  the  port  of  London  after  a  long 
voyage  ( which  period  is  the  niost  important  occasion  for  ^ring 
ihem  nautical  and  other  in^tructioiij  when  they  have  so  re- 
'Cently  seen  and  felt  its  practical  advantagee),  but  the  attempt 
entirely  failed  ;  although  it  was  of  such  national  importance  no 
encQuragenicnt  was  given  to  it.  That  claas  of  boys  is  entirely 
■Restitute  of  instruction.  But  the  owners  hare  no  feeling  in 
^Bfcvour  of  education ;  for  indeed  their  intereBte^  as  it  would 
ajipear,  are  entirely  the  other  way." 

kNow  tire  single  school  to  which  I  have  referred,  proved  that 
my  and  in6m]  workhouse  children  may  be  made  anperior  to 
bust,  but  ilUcdueated  and  untrained,  children  of  the  coast 
for  eea  ecrvice — that,  at  an  extra  expense  of  a  few  ahillings  per 
I     head  for  early  special  training,  four  at  the  least,  if  not  three, 
k    may  be  made  equal  in  efficiency  to  five  of  the  Ul-educateJ  and 
imtmined.      With  an  intelligent   appreciation  of  the    mere 
economy  of  service  obtainable  by  such  a  mixed  physical  and 
mental  training  for  land  as  well  as  eea  service,  such  echoola 
would  have  been  eageriy  supported  and  instituted  in  all  the 
,     wporta,  and  all  over  the  coast,  by  voluntary  effort  as  well 
■■^^  the  anxious  interposition  of  the  shipping  interest  for  the 
PHHl^neral  direction  of  the  public  educational  means  in  their 
tiehaTf.     But  the  demonstration  yielded  of  the  moet  profitable 
eooDomieal  as  well  as  moral  results  on  the  cla«3  or  common 
0eamen,    haa   been   presented    for  years  amidst  a  maritime 
■Mwamnnity,  without  effect  in  producing,  so  far  m  lam  aware, a 
^Bhiglc  instance  of  imitation.     Neverthelees,  I  only  state  the 
'    ^ct  as  denionstrativc  of  the  futility  of  looking  to  volantary  effort 
for  any  considerable  amount  of  the  amendment  required,  or 
of  the   pretensions  that  a   few   arc  apt  to  put  forward   in 
that  behalf.     As,  however,  we  find   it  to  be  with  manufac- 
turers, so  I  apprehend  it  is  with  the  body  of  the  shiitownere, 
that  tlie  increaeing  attention  required  for  the  BOcceesful  i)rO' 
I     secutiou  of  their  own  bnsiness,  is  eo  great  as  to  preclude  any 
«ffi4s3«nt  amount  of  attention  to   the  education  and  special 
'     training  of  the  men  they  employ. 
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••  It  hag  been  found  necessarj'  for  the  safety  of  life  and  property 
to  interfere,  and  provide  securities,  for  the  competent  euucalionJ 
of  mastere   of  merchant  «hip?.     I  mbmit,  on  iiucli   na.ut)C^d/ 
evidence  as  I  have  cited,  that  it  is  also  necessary  for  the  safetj 
of  life  and  property,  as  well  ns  on  general  social  grounds, 
interfere  and  ■provide  accurities  for  the  proper  education  and 
training  of  the   men.     In    the  case  of   children   and  vounj 
pei-Bonti  engaged  in  the  cotton  maitufactorie?,  we   carrieu  it  a 
a  principle,  tliat  they  ought  not  to   be  eo   employed  ft*  to] 
e^cohidc  them  itam  the  l>encfit5  of  education,  or  to  jmbject  thi 
public  to  the  cliargea,  inconveniences,  and  evils  of  nn  jgnoraiT' 
elasiJ.     The  principle  we  [iropo^jed  waTf  sanctioned  in  that  crisej 
that  education    inu*t  be    the    condition    of   employ mcnf. 
subrnit  that  it  ii*  *i  fortiori  applicable  to  the  employment 
young  person*  in  the  mcreantile  navy,  and  niay  now  be  inor 
easily  apjilied.     By  improved  teaching  and  mixed  bodily  and 
mental  training  of  the  sort  to  which  I  have  referretl,  and  bj 
tmiucd  toacberp,  competent  elementary  instruction  and  trainin| 
is  imparted    before  the  eleventh  year,  or  by  the  time  a  boi 
has  acquired    jiufficient  botUl}*  strength   nnd  riptitndG  to  he 
gowl  use  on  sbipboartl.     It  pshould,  tlverefore,  be  jirovided,  tlwi 
it  should  be  imhiwfnl  to  engage  any  boy  on  board  ^iliip  witJ 
oBt  A  certificate  of  tlie  poesctfsion  of  a  competent  clcmentarjpl 
oducnt-ion  and  tniinltig,  given  on  an  examiiitttion  by  a  rc»|)oiir( 
tible   certificated   trained   teacher.      This    would   be    a    fit 
[iracticol  i^tep,  and  a  more  important  one  thau  might  at  fir*t 
appear. 

As  ma!<ter  manufftctuvers,  who  were  at  fir^t  upposed  to  such 
intervention,  when  it  wae  proposed  by  myself  and  my  coUengnetf 
of  the  factory  commi^jiion,  afterwardis,  uiwii  trial  (aa  yet  impet- 
feet),  became  reconciled  to  it,  and  now  advocate  ita  exteQStoa 
to  other  occupationB,  bo  it  would  be  with  shipowners'.  The  rntro- 
duction  tif  Bteani,  and  variona  mechanical  improvements,  is 
largely  ehnnt^ing  the  demand,  from  intelligent  forces,  to  "tlic 
intelligent  directors  of  forces,"  to  use  ^loni.  Jules  Simon's  cx- 
jireaaion.  Socially,  while  we  have  to  provide  against  the  cviW 
attendant  upon  the  childish  ignorance  of  tlic  common  ncaman, 
we  have  to  guanl  against  the  barbarous  ruffianism  which  most 
frequently  break?  out  abroad,  in  foreign  porta,  and  in  contact 
with  foreign  peoples,  in  the  absence  of  control  and  of  home 
restraints.  On  tlie  other  hand  ivchave  to  cultivate  tViose  sterling 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  Hritish  !*e!iman,and  are  denoted 
by  the  terras  duty  siiul  discipline ; — self-restraintj  patience,  steady 
and  iut«lligeut  obedience  to  orders,  bravery  in  the  face  of  deadij 
in  storm  and  disaster,  more  even  than  in  battle,  as  displayed 
with  British  soldiers  as  well  na  sailors,  io  such  truly  nobis 
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instances  m  tlie  wreck  of  the  "  Birkenhead,"  aad  in  tlic  confliot 
wttii  fire  ami  Btorra  in  the  "  Sarah  Saiule." 

AVith  better  meatiBof  safety  provided  in  better  edno&ted  and 
tnuDcdmen^  reepoaisibilities  for  their  use  may  be  more  beBttingly 
imposed  upon  owaei*s.  In  respect  to  tlve  whole  of  the  existing 
eyil,  I  trust  we  may  obtain  the  support  of  Chambers  ot  Com- 
merce as  well  aa  of  the  ffenenil  jmhlic,  to  an  appliciition  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  a  coramieaion  of  inquiry  to  re  vine 
the  past  course  of  Icj^ii^latiouj  and  to  prepare  eBicieQt  meiuures 
of  pi*eventiou  oa  well  aa  of  repreesioa.  Membore  of  Liloyd^e 
have  concealed  to  me  that  full  insurance,  that  is  an  almost 
entire  relief  from  all  reiiponsibility,  ought  not  to  continue;  and 
I  would  accept  any  concession,  lint,  from  contiaue<l  observa- 
tion, I  am  more  confident  tlian  heretofore,  that  entire  self- 
lasunmce  is  the  great  principle  to  be  promotetl.  Thig,  it  ii  to 
be  hoped,  may  be  done  by  meana  of  large  voluntary  organisor- 
tioiis  of  joint-stock  pompatnes,  which  shall  be  self-insuring; 
such  as  the  two  great  companies  to  which  I  have  referred.  In 
these  there  are  well-appointed  and  wclUpaid  command^j  and 
the  element!)  for  the  miprovement  of  the  common  ecameiL. 
Such  organisations  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  eventually 
comprehend  the  great  bulk  of  the  mercantile  marine.  A 
company,  or  companies,  which  should  fiuper><edc  the  small 
capitals  of  low,  ignorant,  narroT-eighted  owners,  of  the  old, 
ill-formed,  ill-manned,  small  coasting  yeasela  ami  colliers,  tliat 
occasion  «o  large  a  proportion  of  the  fatal  wrccka  and  disasters 
on  our  coast!*,  would  be  a  gain  to  commerce,  and  a  great  gain 
to  humanity.  ^leanvv^hile,  let  passengers  or  eniigrants,  if  two 
vessels  are  ofTered  to  them,  inquire,  aud  if  one  be  insured,  and 
tlic  other  uninsured,  or  aelf-insured  by  the  owners,  prefer  the 
self- insured  to  the  ana  that  is  fully  insured— to  the  one  in  rela- 
tion to  which  the  motives  have  been  weakened  lor  the  exercise 
of  the  care  and  vigilance  on  which  the  safety  of  their  lives 
depends. 

1  now  turn  &om  this  topic  of  marine  insurance,  and  of  our 
external  system  of  maritime  communication  and  commerce,  as 
aifected  by  shipwreck  and  lues  of  life^  nud  shall  endeavour  to 
bring  under  your  consideration  the  eubject  of  tlie  security  of 
8toc£8,and  goods,  and  manufactures,  and  commerce,  as  affected 
by  danger  from  fires,  and  ako  the  loss  of  life  occasioned  imder 
existing  coaditions,  from  the  unguarded  practice  of  insurance. 
This  was  brought  specially  before  me  by  inquiries  wliich  I  have 
hod  to  make  for  provisions  of  additional  securities  by  Building 
AcU,  and  by  supplies  of  water,  against  the  loss  of  gooda  in  w&ie> 
houses  and  in  houses,  and  against  the  losses  of  lives  in  towns, 
which  are  of  bonible  auiount,  and  of  undimiiiished  frequency. 
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and  appear  to  be  iuciM^aeiDg.     I  found  that  wilful  firci,  fur 
eftke  of  ineurance  money,  are  fur  more  frequent,  especially  in  tlic 
metropolis*,  tban  is  commonly  supposed.     Indeed,  I  found  th&tl 
deteotions  and  proaecutious  of  extensive  crimca  committed  forj 
the  sake  of  iiiaurance  money  may  be  said  to  be  almost  accident 
la  answer  to  my  inquiries  of  Mr.  Braidwood,  the  late  saper 
iatendont  of  the  fire  brigade  in  the  metropolis,  and  from  thkl 
be$t  meaus  of  information  possessed  on  the  subject  of  the  pr 
perty  iagured  there,  I  found  tha,t  only  about  one  half  ia  value  : 
maured.     Aa,  however,  the  larger  masses  of  property  in  ^xkU] 
or  warehouses  arc  ioaured,  it  would  follow  that  leas  thau  half  i 
numheri  of  properties  are  insured.    But,  on  looking  over  the 
fire  returns,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  two  thirda,  or  71 
per  cent,  of  the  warehouaea  and  contents  were  insured.     How  j 
waa  this  !  that  apparently  most  properties  were  lost,  on  whiciti^ 
according  to  the  common  tlieory,  most  prudence  and  care  Imd 
been  exercised  by  insurance  ?     I  never,  if  1  can  help  it,  adopt 
any  important  conclusions  from  statistica,  without  iuquiiiiig 
into  the  particulars  which  those  statistics  represent.     I  ther^ 
fore  interrogated  Mr.  Braidwood  as  to  how,  on  any  doctriae  of 
chances,  there  could  be  more  burnt  of  insured  than  of  uninMired 
properties?     He  waa  extremely  reluctant  to  give  any  piiblioj 
aneweri),  and  he  spoke  to  me  privately  upon  them ;  and  Avnut  bAJ 
said  will  now  no  longer  compromise  hira.    His  reatroiut  was  faifiJ 
because  otHcers  conversant  with  claeees  of  cases  see  mora,  and] 
can  judge  of  evidcoce  in  respect  to  them  better  than  others,  tmi 
arrive  at  sure  conclusions  themselves,  which  they  may  not  be 
prepared  always  to  establish  by  full  technical  evidence.     His 
admission,  or  declaration,  was  that  the    diBerence    waa   not 
accidental ;    that   the    brigade   were   regularly   occupied    in  | 
preventing  the  epread  of   fires,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
they  knew  were  wilful.    They  came  to  their  conclusions  from 
prima    facie  circumatantial   evidence,  aa    to  the    times   and 
modes  of  the  fires,  the  recency  of  insurance, — the  partteEinuued 
being  in  debt  or  straitened  circumstances, — suspicions  as  to  the 
quantiticjiof  the  stock  and  furniture  consumed, — full  untl  high 
insurances  of  old  tumble-down  or  inconvenient  pretulses, — wa 
immediate  production  of  weU-matured  and  complete  plftos  for 
the  rebuildmg  of  the  premises,  which  must  have  been  prepared 
before  the  fire.     He  told  mo  that  from  the  worthless  state  of 
some  premises,  and  from  the  sorts  of  insurances  eflccted  upon 
them,  he  regularly  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  prevent  the 
a{}read  of  fires  from  tnem.      Mr.  Payne,  the  Coroner  of  the 
City  of  London,  for  a  tirao  held  inquests  upon  fires,  and  h« 
gave  us  evidence  that  he  found  that  about  twentv-throe  per 
cent,  of    tbena   were  cleady  wilful;  that   one  luli   qI    liie 
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remaiuderwere  from  apparently  aecideuta.1  causes,  and  the  other 
part  from  causes  iinknoivn.  including  suspicious  causes.  These 
facta  gave  strong  confirmation  of  the  indications  presented  by 
the  etatistical  returns,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  excess  of  the 
insured  over  the  uninsured  property  burned.  The  increasing 
ftequeney  of  deatniotive  fires  at  LiiTerpool  some  time  ago, 
led  to  a  close  inquiry  into  their  causes^  by  Mr.  Kushton,  the 
stipendiary  magistrate,  when  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  cotuiderable  proportion  of  them  were  wilful ;  the  oftenees 
were  often  committed  to  conceal  extensive  depredations,  by 
servants,  or  persons  in  charge  of  warehouse  property. 

Of  the  conditions  whicli  are  conducive  to  the  spread  of  fires^ 
I  found  that  there  were  two — insufficient  supplies  of  water* 
and  loss  of  time  in  getting  at  it ;  and  the  lose  of  time  in  send- 
ing for  fire-engines,  and  bringing  them  to  bear.  To  meet 
these  defects — as  also  for  giving  fresh  supplies  for  household 
purposes,  and  doing  away  with  butts  and  the  keeping  stagnant 
wftterin  cisterns,  In  which  it  is  alwaya  deteriorated — I  proposed 
witli  my  colleagues,  that  water  mains  ehould  be  kept  constantly 
■applied  at  higli  pressure  for  immediate  application,  elm  ply  by 
attaching  a  Lose  to  the  main  near  the  door,  and  bringing  a  jet 
of  water  to  bear  at  once  for  the  reduction  of  fires.  The  daily 
uae  of  the  hose  and  jet  for  cleansing  the  streets,  as  in  Phila- 
delphia and  other  cities,  and  as  is  now  coming  into  use  in  Paris, 
on  the  method  we  suggested,  would  have  the  collateral  advan- 
tage of  an  apparatus  always  ready  for  the  extinction  of  fires. 
Ol  the  Binister  influences  prevalent  in  tiie  Houge  of  Commons,  in 
support  of  the  trading  water  companies,  which  prevented  its 
being  adopted  for  the  Metropolis,  it  is  not  the  occasion  to  apeak. 
But  our  recommendations  were  carried  out  at  Hamburgh,  by 
Mr.  William  Lindley,  the  eminent  engineer,  who  planned  and 
executed  the  rebuilding  of  tliat  part  of  the  city  which  waa 
bnmed  down  at  the  great  fire  there.  In  the  course  of  some 
evidence  he  gave  the  following,  which  is  highly  pregnant  and 
important  in  its  bearing  on  the  system  under  consideration. 

"  Have  there  been  fires  In  Jflamburg  in  buildings  in  the 
portion  of  the  town  rebuilt  ?  " 

•'  Yea,  repeatedly.  They  have  all,  however,  been  put  out  at 
once.  If  they  had  had  to  wait  the  usual  time  for  engines  and 
■water,  say  20  minutes  or  half  au  hour,  these  might  all  have  led 
to  extenaive  conflagrations," 

**  What  has  been  the  effect  on  insurance?  " 

*'  The  effect  of  the  rapid  extinction  of  fires,  haa  brought  to 
light,  to  the  citizens  of  Hamburgh,  the  fact,  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  their  fires  nre  the  work  of  incendiaries,  for  the 
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ieen  to  exude ;  the  alarm  of  fire  is  given,  and  the  door  is  forced 
opeiij  the  jet  applied,  and  the  fire  extinguiahed  immediately. 
Case  after  case  has  occurred,  where,  upon  the  fire  being  exi 
guiBhed,  the  arrangemenU  for  the  spread  of  the  fire  are  tounil 
and  made  manifest.  Several  of  this  class  of  incendiaries  f 
the  insurance  money  arc  now  in  prison.  The  saving  of  mone 
alone,  by  the  prevention  of  fires,  would  be  worth  the  whole 
expense  of  the  like  arrangeiDent  in  London,  where  it  is  well 
known  that  limilar  practices  prevail  extensively." 

Tlic  unguarded  cxtanBion  of  the  practice  of  insurance, 
instead  of  being  an  extension  of  the  means  of  security,  really 
involves  the  extension  of  danger,  and  an  extension  of  the  prac- 
tice of  inccndiariem.  A  tax  on  insurance,  instead  of  being,  aa 
a  company  director,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as;?umed  it 
was,  a  tax  on  safety,  is,  in  the  present  condition  of  Insurance, 
in  reality  a  tax  on  danger.  The  measures  I  suggest  for  con^j 
Hideration  as  preventive  are,  firat — discouragement^  as  in  the 
case  of  shipping,  of  full  insurances,  or  such  restrictions  of  the 
amountB  insured  as  will  prevent  the  entire  exoneration  of  the 
parties  from  due  care.  Next,  as  in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  ships^ 
every  loss  of  a  house  or  conflagration  should  be  treated  as, 

{trintd  JaciSt  a  default  occasioning  the  loss  of  property  or  thi 
0S8  of  life,  or  endangering  it,  and  endangering  the  ptiblic  safety 
and  eliould  be  the  subject  of  a  competent  and  independent 
judicial  examination.  Thirdly ,',in  all  these  cases,  public  profi«' 
cution  should  be  provided  against  proved  defaults.  It  is  an 
opprobrium  of  our  whole  system,  to  leave  the  prosecution  of 
the  public  interests  to  be  cliarged  upon  traders,  who  have 
already  been  subjected  to  the  loss  of  money  and  time,  and  to 
annoyance.  These  provisions  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  mecliantcal  appliances,  such  aa  the  great  one  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  of  a  constant  supply  of  water  at  high  pressure; 
for  which  purpose,  however,  it  is  rer[ui8ite  that  water  should  be 
supplied,  not  aa  a  trading  monopoly,  for  a  profit,  but  as  a  res- 
ponsible service  to  the  public  at  the  mere  coat  of  the  service. 
VVarehouscs,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Braid  wood  in  his  evidence, 
are  constructed  with  little  regard  to  the  prevention  of  th« 
apread  of  fire.  He  fell,  poor  man,  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  th« 
destruction  of  an  immense  building  of  the  sort  of  which  he 
had,  in  his  evidence  when  I  examined  him,  ffiven  forewarning. 
Houses,  in  towns,  arc  constructed  as  If  to  burn,  and  prepare 
for  the  suttees  which  regularly  occur  in  London  ;  with  ctair- 
cases — instead  of  tile,  or  stone,  or  brick — made  of  wood,  so  aa 
to  lead  the  fire  upwanls,  to  burn  those  for  whom  no  escape  has 
been  provided.  Some  recent  model  dwellings  have  gone  far  to 
proTe  that  incombustible  constructions  may  be  provided  even 
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more  clieaply  than  combustible  conatructions.  But,  m  1 
ehowetl  in  my  address  at  York,  it  is  rare  that  any  iinprove- 
inent  is  made  or  osteneively  adopted,  except  under  a  pressure 
of  dietresa  or  iieces:!tity.  In  respect  to  the  construulinii  of 
warebousca,  we  batl  di^i^tinct  evidence,  which  I  bcltpve  is 
onplicublc  to  the  construction  of  bhjcka  of  <Uvel3in<f-}iousee, 
tfmt  the  present  unf);u!irded  j>ractice  of  fire  insurance  operntes 
to  the  reduction  of  the  eaUitary  pressure  for  ntnondiuentj  and 
tbo  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  preventive  coiTHtnictioiis.  Mr. 
Godwin,  our  c«dletigue,  the  editor  of  the  linUth'f,  and  rcpre- 
Bcntativc  of  the  arcbitcGturiil  nrt^,  tells  nic  that  it  has  long 
been  lils  conviction  that  the  present  praotice  of  insurance  is 
detrimental  to  m-ebitectural  improvement. 

In  corroboration  of  the  general  principles  which  I  bavo 
mlvaneed,  as  also  for  itsclfj  I  have  noiv  to  advert  to  the  evils 
of  unguarded  assurance  in  tlie  remaining  branch  of  the  great 
insurance  business ; — that  for  the  in!»urflnco  of  lives. 

In  treating  of  these  aubjectj,  however  guardedly,  avc  arc 
exposed  to  explosions  of  paseion  from  interested  parties,  from 
nssuinptions  that  the  partial  e^iU  treated  of  go  to  the  root  and 
foutidatton  of  an  inetitution  eubstantlally  beneficent.  It  were 
tinnecesearj'  for  me  to  guard  against  pucK  a-isumptiona  by 
eiiloffic3  of  the  gi-cat  social  virtues  of  prudence,  gdf-dcnial, 
kinilnesa,  elevated  doniPBtic  feelings,  fostered  by  life  assur- 
ances. I  am  treating  these  questions  before  those  to  whom 
the  proper  and  obvioua  cptalifications  and  limifations  of  the 
main  propositions  I  have  to  Bubinlt  will  suggest  themselves, 
without  any  statement  of  mine.  I  had,  sonie  yeara  mo,  to 
make  some  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  the  lowest 
class  of  insurances,  and^  in  connection  with  provisions  for 
tbc  destitute,  those  by  means  of  sick  club?  and  burial  societice. 
"NVlien  I  put  forth  in  my  reports  a  ]>ait  <if  ibe  evidence  dis- 
closed to  me,  sliowiiig  that  the  practice  of  secret  murders,  and 
the  neglect  of  children,  had  taken  root  and  was  spreading  for 
the  sake  of  burial  money,  it  excited  much  8ur[irise,  and  gave 
much  pain  to  many  eminent  benevolent  perrfons,  and  amongst 
them,  to  the  distiuguisbed  contributor  to  Social  Science,  the 
late  Rev.  John  Clay,  the  chaplain  of  the  house  of  correction 
at  I'restftn,  where  burial  clubs  were  very  numerous.  He 
closely  investigated  the  subject^  when  he  was  constrained  to 
admit  and  declare,  as  he  rejieatedly  didj^  that  the  extent  of  tlio 
evil  bad  been  undei-statcd.  Close  and  sustained  investigations 
into  tbc  sources  of  crime,  establish  the  general  conclusion  that 
given  the  profit,  given  the  opportunities  or  temptations,  by  ex- 
posures or  want  of  precautionai  for  obtaining  it  by  crime^you 
may  confidently  assume  the  existence  of  the  practice  of  the 
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crimes,  and  tliat  it  is  in  default  of  inveBtlga+ion  if  lliej  are  not 
detected.     On  careful  consideration,  it  will  be  found  that  it  i| 
In  default  of  lep;i^liition  nnd  public  administration  if  thej  are  cor 
tinuedp    The  disclosures,  from  time  to  lime,  in  oiir  courtd  of  law 
of  ey&tematic  poisoning  for  the  sake  of  bui'ial  money  or  ollieij 
insurance  money — such  cases  as  that  of  tbe  hag,  the  gystcmatir 
poisoner  in  Essex — the  Piibncr  case,  the  Pritchard  case — at| 
symptomatic  of  dccp-scatcd  disease.     Investigations  with  euav_ 
tary  objects  have  made  it  clear,  that  the   verification  of  the 
cause  as  well  us  the  fact  of  dcntli  on  the  spot,  and  [>revions  tq^ 
interment,  by  a  competent  and  rcs-ponsible  medical  officer 
health,  wovdd  bo  of  great  importance  for  the  prevention  of  ' 
spread  of  disease  amonj^st  tlic  living; — for  promoting  the  rfl 
moval  of  causes  of  coiitinucJ  fevers,  or  repeated  cases  of  eick« 
nesa  and  of  jirevenliblc  death,  that  there  may  be  about  prcmi«e»' 
which  it  is  not  within  (he  jirovinceof  the  private  practitioner  to 
deal ;  as  well  as  far  the  advancement  of  inedic^  science,  and 
for  putting  the  registration  on  a  better  footing  for  the  proof  of 
succession,     In  the  investigation  of  the  evils  of  intramural 
interment,  it  appeared  that  the  serviccB  of  Buch  an  officer  are 
necesfary,  in  important  classes  of  eases,  for  promoting  the  caro 
and  the  early  removal  of  the  dead — ^especially  in  the  ca^e  of 
deatlis  from  infectious  diseases — from  amidat  tlie  single  rooms 
in  which  full  GO  per  cent,  of  the  lahouring  population  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  cities  live,  in  which  families  havo  their 
meals,  and  arc  born,  and  are  sick,  and  die. 

I  mentioned  this  last  proposed  branch  of  service  for  euch  ut 
ofiicer,— as  if  it  were  the  chief  function  proposed, — to  several 
rcs]iectable  tradesmen,  who  had  for  a  long  time  carried  on 
extensive  business  aa  undertakers,  when  they  each,  indepen- 
dently, volunteered  the  suggestion  that  I  had  understated  the 
need  of  such  an  officer,  by  omitting  to  represent  the  highly 
important  services  he  would  render  by  preventing  the  con- 
titined  practice  of  secret  murder.  They  severally  declared 
that,  every  now  and  then,  they  had  to  close  down  the  coflin-lid 
on  what  they  called  "  a  foul  case,"  namely,  a  case  in  which  tJiey 
believed  the  death  had  been  brouglit  about  by  foul  means. 
This  they  inferred,  from  the  condition  of  the  botly — in  som* 
instances  from  its  freshness,  in  other  instances  from  actus 
marks  of  violence;  facta,  commonly  combiiied  wilii  the  sat 
|)iciou8  behaviour  of  the  parties  having  charge  of  the 
body  in  or  about  the  place,  of  which  tlieir  practice  enabled 
them  to  form  a  Judgment,  thouoh  that  evidence  might  not, 
convince  inexperienced  pej-sons,  or  be  deemed  snfticicnt 
ordinai-y  technical  evidence.  liy  directors  of  life  insurance 
companiesj  I  waa  informed  of  the  occurrence  of   extreoielj 


Buspicioui   caaeSj  in,  which  they  paid  the  insurance  money* 
rather  thau  pursue    invesLigjitiond,  with  the  view  to  public 

fiFosecutioDs.  liere  agaio  ariica  the  0[(pr[>brium  of  our 
egal  system  ;  the  derelictioii  of  the  duty  of  public  prosc- 
cutiou,  which,  beisiJes  throwing  the  labour  and  expense 
of  a  public  service  upon  uiou  of  business,  eubject^  them,  more- 
over, to  the  imputation  of  getting  up  prosecutions  to  reaiat 
just  cluimit.  The  course  taken  hy  the  insurance  couipaoies 
has,  I  am  infonned,  frequently  beeu  to  dare  the  iaiputcd  delin- 
quent insurer  to  prosecute  his  claim,  for  if  ho  did  it  would  ho 
rcalstod,  and  his  criminality  displayed  to  the  world.  I  am  tokl 
tlmt  the  records  of  the  insurance  companies  contain  proofs  of 
more  than  ouc  vast  scoundrel,  who  has  gone  at  large,  and  evca 
got  into  parliament,  into  political  party,  who  has  hegim  his 
career  with  a  fire ;  and  they  point  at  one  who  has  gone  to  his 
account,  who  got  into  political  party  and  into  public  office. 

The  occurrence  of  cases  of  secret  murder  for  insurance 
money  in  France,  has  led  a  distingiiiahcd  jurist  and  colleague 
of  the  Institute,  "Dnpin  rainc/' to  consider  the  practice  of 
lite  insurance,  and  to  condemn  the  unguarded  condition  iu 
which  it  has  been  allowed  to  go  on. 

In  some  of  the  old  crowded  towns  of  the  Continent,  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  dead  from  amidst  the  living,  and 
their  hnrifll  within  twc-nly-four  liuur^t,  was  enforced.  This 
led  to  horrible  alarnis  through  society  of  prcmatiirc  interments. 
To  abate  this  feeling,  officers  of  licalth  were  oppointed  to 
inspect  the  bodies,  and  to  verify  the  fiict  of  death.  And  that 
ecrvicQ  has  continucdj  and  has,  I  am  assuredj  prevented  the 
pmclice  of  secret  murder. 

I  believe  that  the  independent  and  responsible  verification 
of  the  fact  aa  well  as  of  the  caune  of  death,  eo  much  needed  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  licalth,  for  the  promotion  of  medical 
08  well  na  sanitary  science,  would  bo  the  moat  cfTcetual  means 
of  checking  and  preventing  the  practice  of  secret  murder,  which, 
even  in  these  times,  haa  undoubtedly  taken  root  in  this  country. 
Under  a  mere  perfunctory  ]ierformance  of  such  a  duty,  a  single 
case  might  posijibly  escape,  but  certainly  not  the  series  of  cnsce 
which  have  marked  the  careers  of  mogt  of  the  jioisouers  who 
have  been  detected  chiefly  accidentally,  and  brought  to  punish- 
ment. 

The  extension  of  the  governmental  provieiona  for  assurance, 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act,  was  viewed  wilh  constderable  apprc- 
,  heusion  by  many  persons  conversant  with  the  bnsinees  of  life 
infiiimnce,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  extensive  frauds  now  prac- 
ticed, and  from  the  belief  that  fraudulent  practices  would  be 
increased  under  the  governmental  Oidmlnigtratioii.     Admitting 
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that  possibility,  I  nevertheless  advocftted  that  extension,  in  tH6 
confident  expectation  that  it  would  check  the  injurious  prac- 
tices, by  bringing  them  under  authoritative  notice  and  pre- 
vention. I  OQly  regret  that  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Act  were  not  extended,  so  as  to  give  the  lower  middle  elafsei, 
at  the  least,  the  advantages  of  iroproved  safeguards.  Such  an 
extension  would,  I  conceive,  have  an  important  eflect  inreprcse- 
ing  the  extension  ot  the  evils  of  unguarded  insiivanee.  to  ho 
apprehended,  by  the  increasing  coinjictition  of  new  companies 
for  life  inaurances  \  for  that  competition  mnltiplies  capitals, 
buildings,  offices,  services,  in  the  field  of  service,  trliich 
experience  shows  is  a  course  detrimental  to  economy,  aa  well 
as  eccurity.  The  competition  is  too  comraouly  pursued  by  the 
payment  of  large  commieeions — douceurs  to  obtain  business, 
mvolving  laxity  in  the  acceiitanco  of  diseased  and  doubtful 
Uvea,  the  eflbrts  to  obtain,  bueincss  by  declaring  extravagant 
bonuses,  and  consequently  to  anticipate  profits  not  yet  realised, 
and  to  keep  insufficient  reserves  to  meet  claims.  The  history 
of  the  winding-up  companies  would  serve  to  show  that  waste 
is  to  be  apprehended  ;  as  I  think  other  evidence  ehows  that  it 
will  be  attended  by  an  extenelon  of  crime,  if  unguarded  by  a 
commensurate  extension  of  securities. 

Amongst  the  higher  claases  there  is,  comparatively,  little 
temptation  to  the  crimes  last  in  question,  and  much  security  of 
publicity,  and  of  other  social  eeeuritiea  againat  it.  But  tlie 
greater  obscurity  of  individual  lower  class  life  is  favourable  to 
the  extension  of  the  crimes,  and  there  are  sharper  neceflsitiea 
acting  as  temptations,  which  require  additional  safegnartk 
against  it. 

Those  classes  who  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  any  protection 
for  themBelves,  are  apt' to  oppose  any  general  measure  which 
ehall  give  security  to  others;  and  assume  that  the  examinatioi] 
proposed  woidd  be  nunule,aud  of  a  public  character,  It  would 
be  as  it  is  abroad ;  aud  the  officer  would  couie,  and  perform 
his  office,  without  necessarily  seeing  more  tlian  the  nurse  ; 
leave  his  certificate  for  interment,  and  depart  qnietly— the 
result,  so  far  as  publicity  is  concerned,  being  an  undistinguished 
unit  in  the  licgistrar-Geueral's  returns,  except  on  rare  occa- 
sions, for  close  inquiry.  Special  officers  would  seldom  be 
required  for  the  particular  service.  It  is  needful  that  the 
general  service  ot  medical  officers,  and  of  the  medical  officers 
of  health,  be  made  independent  of  private  practice,  and  the 
verification  of  the  cause  of  death  might  be  made  an  incident  of 
such  general  service.  Those  who  object  to  the  measure  pro- 
posed, may  be  asked  wliethcr  they  prefer  that  the  oppor- 
tunities, the  temptations^  of  the  practice  of  secret  murder. 
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ehould  continue ;  whether,  moreovei'j  what  (ire  deemed  hianie- 
lesa  cavisea  of  disease  and  death,  which  the  puhHo  luive  an 
interest  in  knowing  and  preventing,  ghall  continue  to  prevail 
and  paaa  unnoticed  ?  And,  if  their  objection  la  only  to  the 
preTentlve  measure  proposed,  what  otlier  have  they  to  propose  ? 

Crime,  fmud,  comes  within  the  province  of  the  economist 
and  of  our  department,  as  involviug-  the  reductions  of  value« 
from  insecurity,  from  the  labour  of  Terifieation,  as  well  as 
direct  waste  from  mere  spoil  and  destruction.  The  costs  of 
shlpwrecka  are  in  various  ways,  aa  well  aa  by  extra  promt ums, 
thrown  upon  the  consumer ;  and  they  amount  with  us  to  a  tax 
of  Beveml  millions  per  annum,  which  has  its  effect  in  reducing 
coDBamption,  from  the  augmentation  of  pricce.  The  extra 
risks  of  fire  msurauce  arc  additioue  to  rents.  The  frauds  in 
life  insurance  are  Ptated  to  be  go  frequent  in  Ireland,  that 
respectable  offices  charge  extra  premiums  on  all  liieh  lives. 
Thus^  the  frauda  of  the  dishoncat,  occasioned  by  unffuarded 
insurance^  are  charged  upon  the  honest  insurers  in  Ireland. 
Unguarded  insurance  is  the  greatest  tax  on  safety.  The 
aggregate  of  these  losses  will  establish  a  large  case  for  the 
securing  of  efficient  public  measures  and  agencies  of  [»re- 
vcntJon. 

Horrible  shipwrecks,  frightful  conflagrations,  terrible  mu> 
dors,  seem  only  to  supply  a  passing  and  depraved  inconsequen- 
tial excitement.  That  such  events  may  occur  again  nnd  again, 
and  pass  without  any  earnest  consideration,  or  any  action 
xipon  them,  would  seem  to  denote  a  low  social  and  pohtical 
condition.  The  very  etatistical  returns  from  year  to  year  are 
brutaljeing,  by  creating  an  almost  Turkish  impression  of  the 
fatatism  of  the  vast  cvila  recorded.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tliii 
Aaaociation,  which  has  already,  though  in  its  infancy,  pro- 
moted inquiry  and  beneficent  action  upon  gome  great  topics, 
roaj  do  something  on  these,  and  aid  in  slaying  immense  and 
iocrcnsiog  wostCj  as  well  as  immense  crime. 
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ACTS  OP   PAELIASIESiX 

IE  following  Acts  wliich  refer  to  the   special   objects   of  this 
DcpEirtmcut  were  enacted  during  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment : — 

Costs  of  Fr irate  Bills,  28  4-  29  Vici.,  c.  27.— This  Act  contains  an 
important  provision  in  ros|>ect  to  the  mncbincry  of  Private  Bill  Legisla- 
tion. It  pi'ovldes  that  when  the  Committee  on  a  Privnte  Bill  decide 
that  the  pj-enmble  ia  not  proved,  and  unanimouslj  report  thnt  nnj  peti- 
tioner against  the  Dili  hfia  becu  unreason ublj  or  vcxatiously  put  to 
expense,  such  petitioner  may  recover  liis  costs  iVoin  the  promoters. 
Also,  thnt  wlicfi  llic  Coniraillce  decide  that  tlie  preamble  is  proved, 
and  unanimously  rGport  (hnt  th3  pron^otcrs  of  the  Bill  hiive  beou 
vexatiously  subjt^cU-d  lo  cxpcuso  by  any  petitioner  against  it,  the 
promoters  may  recover  costs  from  suc-ti  petitioner.  The  costs  are 
lo  be  taxed  by  tlia  taxing  officer  of  the  house,  and  when  taxed,  may 
be  recovered  by  action  of  debt  in  iiny  superior  court. 

Law  of  Evidence  and  Practice  on  Criminal  Trials,  28  «^  29  Vict,., 
c,  17.' — I'hia  Act,  inter  alia,  ussimilalcs  thu  prncliee  in  criminal  Iriala 
n-ith  iL'spcct  to  epccchee  of  couui^cl,  to  tiint  cxiutiug  in  civil  proceed- 
iogp,  tliuft  giving  to  the  counsel  for  tho  prisoner  the  right  of  summing 
up  tlic  evidence  after  catling  witnef^es  for  the  defence.  This  measuro 
03  strongly  recommended  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Dcpnrt- 
nt,  in  November,  1864,  when  Mr.  Dcnnian,  Q.C.,  undertook  to 
Tnlroduce  a  Bill  for  tho  purpose.  He  did  so  in  the  next  SeBsion  of 
Parliament,  and  ihe  llill  passed  into  law. 

Concentration  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  28  &  29  Vict.,  caps. 
I  48  &  49. — These  Acta  have  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  concen- 
I  Iratiog  on  one  site,  between  Corey  Street  und  tho  Strand,  till  the 
^^operior  courts  of  law  and  equity,  with  their  offices.  Tlie  first  of 
^^■lese  Acts  provides  tiic  funds  (£1,500,000)  required  for  the  purpose; 
^^¥,  by  a  &um  of  £200,000  to  be  provided  hy  Parliament,  being  iho  eati- 
Hjutcd  Tuluo  of  the  present  courts  and  offices,  wliieti  revert  tu  tim 
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public  J  2,  by  a  sum  of  £1,000,000  cut  of  tlie  "Surplus  Intcreel 
Puiid,"  wliicb  fund  waa  foruietl  by  llie  surplus  inkiest  on  mouics 
placed  out  for  the  boncilt  of  suitors  in  tlie  Court  of  Ciiancery ;  3,  by  a 
contribution  in  llic  nature  of  a  redemption  annuity,  payable  for  it  Icrtn 
not  exceeding  50  yeara,  to  be  rmsed  by  fees  on  eullors  aiid  processes 
in  tbe  new  courts  and  ofliccs  other  than  tho  Court  of  Clmncery,  TbU 
Act  also  provides  for  tbc  appoiiUmeut  of  a  Commissiou  to  regtiloto  llic 
pJan  and  nrnuigenients  of  tlio  intended  building.  The  second  Att 
makes  the  ncccssmy  provision  for  the  ao<imsiliou  of  tbc  site. 

TbCBO  enactments  carry  out  an  object  long  ndvocntcd  by  the 
AasDciation  and  the  Law  Aitieudmcnt  Society,  and  they  were 
vigorously  ^upjwrted  during  the  last  Session  by  this  Committee,  and 
at  their  request  by  tlio  Council,* 

Law  of  Partnership,  28  ^  29  Vict.  c.  8G. — This  Act  provide* 
ibat  a  loan  to  a  person  engaged  in  trade,  u|)on  a  contract  in  vvriling^ 
that  tho  lender  shall  rpccivc  a  porlioii  of  tbe  profil-s  or  n  rat©  of 
JHtcreat  varying  with  tbc  profils,  shall  not  of  itself  conBtltuto  til* 
lender  &  partner.  Othor  sections  contain  a  similar  provision  i 
respect  to  the  romunerfllion  of  sennnta  or  agents  of  trodcrsi  atn 
annuitieg  to  widows  or  chitdron  of  deceased  partners,  out  of  thi 
protita  of  trade.  It  is  provided  tliat  in  case  of  bankruptcy  th< 
lender  shall  not  recover  iiny  portion  of  Lis  principal,  or  of  the  pmfita 
or  interest,  until  tho  claims  of  the  other  creditors  for  valuable  con 
fiiJeration  have  bc<3n  satielicdt 

This  mensurct  which  is  vittually  an  abolition  by  Parliament  of 
tho  principle  laid  down  in  Wnu^h  v,  Carrer,  that  he  nbo  shariift 
prolit3  tnnsl  necessarily  share  losses,  Jiad  for  iiinny  years  been  ndvo*; 
cAlcd  by  the  Law  Amendment  Society. |  Bills  lo  effect  the  object 
had  on  several  former  occaeious  bccu  introduced  into  itic  House,  but 
bad  failed  owing  to  their  being  encumbered,  either  by  their  author?, 
or  in  iho  slmpo  of  auicndincnts,  with  provisions  for  regisU-ation, 
The  Law  Amendment  Society  was  always  opposed  to  sucti  proviiiioM**, 
nnd  when  during  iho  last  Session  the  Bill  that  is  now  law  wns  threal- 
encd  with  similar  alteration?,  iho  Standing  Committee,  supported  by 
moro  than  one  meeting  of  tho  Deparlmeiit,  made  eircnuous  efforts  to 
roeist  tlie  proposed  clauses,  which  wore  fintdly  rejected.  The  Act,  il 
may  be  observed,  is  an  important  though  indirect  extension  of  the 
principle  of  limited  liubilily. 

Ilecord  af  Title  {Ireland),  i8  ^-  29  Vict.,  c.  88.— Thid  Act  carrita 
out  for  Ireland  an  inipiovcmcnt  advocated  in  llio  Association  from 
the  first  year  of  its  existence.  Irchind  has  long  had  a  court  which 
ran  give  to  the  seller  and  buyer  of  land  the  boon  of  a  clear  title} 
what  has  been  wanting  is,  a  jnenna  for  keeping  clear  tho  title  thus 

*  For  nn  acpnnnt  of  the  prwecdinj»a  of  the  Council  on  this  miitttr,  sco 
the  ItttrwUntiim  to  lliis  volume, 

f  In  1So4  iliL'  Kntii-fy  Bi-nt  a  deputation  lit  the  tlien  PiTEidcnt  of  the 
Boni'd  of  Ti'ftdf,  to  ingo  this  pnbjcct  on  the  eoiisitlcrtition  of  ihe  Gorcm* 
mint.  A  rcpiiil  of  the  dijmdtliun  wiU  be  found  in  the  papers  of  the  Sodct^. 
Sti  also  2'ronwciions,  ISUJ,  p.  114. 
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iTcatigaled .•     Tlits  is  now  supplied  by  nn  cnfflctmest  prepwetl  in 

ccor«lant'B  with  tlio  views  of  llio  lleyistratiou  oT  TitJu  Commtsaion, 

id  with  the  plan  actmilly  at  work  in  South  Australi;*.     A  record  of 

titlca  to  land  is  estiiblishcJ)  mid  aify  title  wliich  has  been  iiivosliguled 

by  tlio  LanJed  Estates  Couit  may  be  placed  on  the  record,  vvlicro  it. 

will  bo  kept  clear  aud  iudefbasible,  and  be  trniisfcmhle  to  a  purehaaer 

^^>j  a  simple  method,     So  fn.r  as  Irolniid  ts  coiicoraed,  the  question  of 

^^pHnsfor  of  land  is  settled,  and  tlio  Committee  trust  that  a  similar 

^Bienefit  may  be  citendod  to  Englaod,  whore  Lord  Westbury'a  Act 

^Bm0  been  found  nearly  incpciative,  owing  to  it^  complcxily  and  crri)r:s. 

^^Tl  should  be  added,  that  the  promoters  of  the  Iiiih  Act  are  under 

deep  obligations  to  one  of  our  members,  Mr.  R.  R.  Tonciis,   the 

origiuntoi-  of  the  South  Australian  systofU)  and  Rcgiglrar  of  Titles  in 

that  colouy,  for  his  zealous  co-operation. 

CottHti/  Courts  Equilabh  JitrisdktioH,  28  S^  29  Vict.^c.  99,  This 
Act  confers  on  the  County  Courts  an  equitiiblo  jurisdiction  to  the 
extent,  apeaking  generally,  of  £i300,  with  an  appeal  to  a  ?ico-ehan- 
cellor.  During  the  jiassngc  of  the  hill  through  ParUainent,  its  pro- 
Tisious  were  carefully  examined  by  the  Committee,  and  fievcral  of 
tJie  suggestions  made  by  them,  oipecially  as  lo  the  mode  of  rcmunc- 
I  rating  the  Judges^  were  embodied  in  the  measure  by  the  IIouBe  of 
Lords, 

BILLS, 

LfTw  of  Evldcuec. — A  report  prepared  by  Ihc  Commiltcn  of  Ihia 

)cpiirtmcnt  ihirin^  tlic  Ifli^t  spring  recommended  that  the  foUowuig 

icndiiicdta  should  he  made  in  the  law  of  cvidcneo  : — 

"First:  Thiit  persons  cliarged  with  a  crirainut  ofTeiice  should  on 

lieir  trial  lie  permitted  if  thny  think  fit  to  tc'nder  their  own  evidence 

oatli  in  order  to  clear  themselves  of  the  charge  against  thcni, 

fcubject  to  their  crnss-csnminiitioii. 

"Second:    Tliat   huibauils    and  wivcrj  should  be  competent  aud 
compellable  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  each  other  in  criminal 
a&  well  us  in  civil  ca?cs. 
I  "  Third:  That  all  parties,  ineluding  husbands  and  wIvcb,  lo  a  juit 

^Hbf  whatever  nature,  should  be  competent  and  compellable  to  giva 
^^■ridence  bearing  on  (he  issue,  for  or  against  each  other. 
^^V  A  Bill  embodying  these  suggestions,  logotlicr  with  other  pro- 
^^■i.<sionB,  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Filzroy 
^^Kidly  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  ;  but  its  further  cotisidcra- 
^^Kon  waii  repeatedly  postponed,  and  when  at  length  a  discussion  was 
^H^Umed  on  its  clauses,  the  leading  provisions  were  negatived  by  tho 
^^louw,  and  the  Bill  itself  was  consequently  withdrawn.  Ilio  Com- 
mittee must  express  their  great  dinappointtneut  that  several  of  the 
jiendincnts  proposed  by  this  measure,  more  especially  that  for 
tdmiJtiug  the  evidence  of  the  parties  in  divorce  cnscs — a  change 
Bcommcnded  by  tlie  high  authority  of  Sir  James  Wihb — have  been 
Btfoned  for  anoiher  yeor,  :ind  have  received  so  Utile  cncoura^e- 

*  geo  TrantaHwm,  1868,  p.  100. 
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raent  from  the  law  officera  of  tho  Crown.    Tho  ^gnmenta  against 

the  admission  of  tlie  jiartiea  in  all  eivil  caaea  of  whatever  nature,  oro 
the  samo  na  those  which  were  urged  at  the  coninieiieement  of  the 
reform  of  tho  law  of  evidence,  and  as  those  wltli  which  L^ird 
Urougham'a  measure  of  1849  was  encountered;  nrguments  the 
fallfxcy  nnd  error  of  which  have  been  long  since  refuted.  The  exelu- 
61011  of  tho  pnrtics  in  divorce  and  breach  of  promise  cases  is,  in  fuct, 
a  violation  of  tho  cardinal  maxim  of  the  law  of  evidence,  namely, 
that  the  best  evidence  produccable  shall  ho  given  ;  innsinueh  as  this 
exclusion  bars  tho  testimony  of  those  who  can  give  the  most  dirfct 
ftnd  explicit  account  of  tho  transactions  which  form  the  subject  of 
inquiry. 

Jmticcs  of  the  Peace  Procedure  Bill. — This  valuable  meftaure, 
prepared  by  our  fellow-nicmber,  Mr.  G.  C.  Oke,  and  designed  to  can- 
Bolidalc  the  whole  procedure  before  justices  of  the  peace  out  of 
quarter  sessions,  was  a>:aiu  brought  before  the  House  of  Common* 
during  tho  last  session,  but  was  withdrawn  iii  consequence  of  tbtt  | 
opposiiioti  of  the  Government* 

EEPOETS,  &c. 

Batihritpt  Laic. — ^The  report  recently  presented  to  the  House  of 
Comtnous  by  »  Select  Committee  suhstantisJly  recommends  the  adop- 
tion in  England  of  (he  Scoteli  system  of  bankrupt  law,  which  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  tho  following  principles  ;  that  the  judicial  and 
mcrcaatilo  business  of  thebontruptcy  shall  be  kept  distinct — that  tho 
mercantile  part  shall  bn  ndmiiiistcred  by  trustees  chosen  by  the 
creditors — and  that  the  judicial  part  shall  bo  vested  in  the  ordinai'y 
local  tribunals.  The  extreme  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  system 
which  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  commercial  class  will  make  some 
considerable  change  imperative,  and  the  Committee  venture  to  express 
their  hope  that  before  that  change  is  made,  tlie  whole  question  may 
bo  discussed  in  u  broad  and  temperate  spirit,  with  ft  view  to  the 
interests  of  tho  community,  apart  from  the  interc&ta  of  any  class  or 
profesdon.  They  think  it  neccssirtry  to  add  tlmt  no  syetem,  cither  of 
bankrupt  law  or  of  any  other  brunch  of  our  national  jurispruJencCt 
can  work  well,  liowover  souad  the  principles  on  which  it  may  he 
founded,  unless  integrity  oJ'iiduiinisiration  is  ohsci'ved  by  its  olEcials, 
and  be  watchfully  enforced  by  public  opiuiou. 

Patent  Law. — The  Eojal  Commission  on  this  subject  has  r«portod» 
concluding  with  Ihe  following  recommendations  : — 


1.  Your  CommlsBionors  do  not  find  tliat  tUe  present  coat  of  obtaining  letters 
patent  in  exc«8!tirc,  or  ttc  melbod  of  pnynient  inconvenient ;  they  do  not  there 
fore  recommend  any  ulterntiou  of  the  [ivcscnt  (ystem  on  those  poiutn;  but  tb*^ 
thitik  that  patent  fees  iliQuld  not  lie  mudc  to  coutribule  to  the  gvaernl  expeadtlui* 
cf  tbc  State  until  every  reason&ljle  rc-qtiircmeiit  of  the  xiettcut  office  Las  beea 
BatislScit. 

2.  They  nj-p  iinnMc  la  I'ecomnipnd  n  iiroHtniUary  investigation  into  the  mctfIS 
of  Iho  luTciituni  IbrviltH'h  a  imicnl  i;^  cbiimci) -,  lau  Ihey  advice  lliul  ft  careAil 

•  See  Trauiaciiont,  l»(i4,  p.  113,  and  lsO-2,  p.  H6. 
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inquiry  1»  instituted  under  the  direction  of  tbe  law  officers  of  th^  Crown  as  to 
wbetber  Ibere  has  been  Atij  fircriouB  dotiumentarj  |mblicalin:i  of  the  invcnttoii, 
citlicr  bjr  grant  of  letters  patent,  or  Dtl^ei'irLic;  aud  if  eucli  imbUcatiou  liavo 
taken  place,  thbt  the  {latcnt  shall  be  iTfusiMl. 

Ko  eridence  titlicr  llian  such  ftocHincntarj  evidence  should  be  fti)int9«ibte,  and 
iUe  reaioriB  for  the  refusnl  to  grant  tbe  patent  should  be  certified  by  the  law 
oOiceTg:  ao  appeal  from  their  decision  sUnuli]  lie  to  tlie  Lord  Chancellor. 

3.  Your  Commissioner!)  arc  of  opinion  that  the  present  mode  of  trying  the 
Tftlidityof  pateota  In  not  coaducted  in  usalisfiietory  manner,  Thut  nuch  trials 
oujeht  to  take  place  before  a  judge  sitting  will)  tho  nid  of  scieniiffc  a.'ueMorg,  but 
niiltoiit  a  jury,  unless  at  the  desire  of  biHb  parties  to  the  Huit  or  action.  That 
qucb  itaseaaorB  ought  to  be  Rulectod  by  the  jiid^  in  each  coao,  and  the  remaiu- 
raiion  to  be  pud  theni  be  iDcludt><l  in  the  costs  uf  tho  auiL  or  action,  and  provided 
Ibr  in  such  luanDer  as  the  jud^e  bIiuII  dirc<:t. 

That  no  special  judge  be  apiiolntcd  for  the  trial  of  patent  easels  but  that  thff 
judgM  of  law  and  eiiuity  be  emjiowd'ed  to  mulce  rules  by  wliich  one  court  should 
sit  for  trial  of  patent  cases  oxclusivoly.  Thut  on  auch  trial  tho  judge,  if  stilting 
mthont  A  jury,  decide  quejftiona  of  fuct  ns  wtill  na  of  law. 

4.  That  the  granting  of  Uccuccs  to  use  paluntcJ  inventlona  ought  to  be  made 
^inpu]jK)ry. 

5.  That  patents  ought  not  to  Ijo  granted  to  importers  orforetgn  inventions. 

6.  That  in  no  case  ought  the  torcn  for  which  a  patent  ia  granlod  to  be  extended 
beyond  the  original  period  of  14  years, 

7.  That  in  al!  patentg  hereafler  to  he  granted  a  proviso  iball  be  inserted  to 
the  effect  that  the  Crown  kIiuII  !mve  the  power  to  usp  any  invention  therein 
patented  without  previous  licence  or  consent  of  the  patentee,  subject  to  payment 
of  a  aum  to  bu  fixed  1>y  the  Treasury, 

t^.  While,  in  (be  judgment  of  the  CommisBionore,  the  changes  above  su^ssted 
will  do  something  to  mitigate  the  iucoQveniencea  now  gencmlly  complained  of 
by  the  ptililic  lu  incident  to  the  norkingof  the  p.itcnt  law,  it  JSi  their  opinion  that 
I  Uieee  inconveniences  cannot  lie  wholly  removed.  They  arc  in  their  ijelieflnhe- 
^^■toat  Id  the  nntore  of  %  patent  law,  and  muat  be  considered  as  the  price  wliicfa  the 
^^Habllc  coDBentii  to  pay  for  the  existence  of  such  a  law. 

^H   Digest  of  Law, — Tlio  reconitnetijatiou  made  at  the  York  Meeting 
^^T>f  the  then  Presulent  of  the  Departmetit,  Sir  Jtimea  WilJc,  that  a 
digest  of  the  case  law  of  England  should  bt-  formod  and  pt-omulgatcd 
\>j  authority,  has  occnpiod  tiio  ftUention  of  the  Committee.     During 
the  aession  >q  London,  a  paper  was  rend  hy  Mr.  F.  S.  lleilly,  pointing 
I        ohI  the  tovfli  which  such  a  digest  sliould  take,  the  best  tnotlo  of 
frafning  it,  and  the  usea  to  wlilch  it  ml;;ht  be  put.     Tho  Conimittee 
are  not  aware  that  any  decided  steps  luive  ytjt  been  taken  by  Go- 
vernment to  accomplish  this  groat  object,  thoutfli  t!iey  seo  that  u 
sum  of  £5,000  has  been  recently  grai^ted  by  tfio  Ilouse  of  Commons, 
for  the  purpose  of  digesting  the  law  of  England,  which  they  trijst 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  that  the  work  n  about  to  be  commenced. 
The  kindred  task  of  expurgating  and  reviaing  tlte  Statutea  is  being 
proceeded  with,  and  thus  the  materials  for  the  ultimate  formation  of 
a  code  may  be  gradually  brought  together.     It  may  bo  observed, 
that  the  New  York  Commissioners,  to  whose  valuable  labours   this 
dety  has  often  had  occasion  to  refer,  have  recently  issued  a  Draft 
Code,  under  the  superintendence  of  our  corresponding  member, 
r.  David  Dudley  Field.     The  completion    of   auch  a  work    in  a 
coUTjtry  which  itiiimited  the  English  common  law  and  system  of 
procedure  is  an  euconragcment  to  thoae  who  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  digesting,  consolidating,  and  iUially  codifying  our  laws. 
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Law  Reporting. — T!ie  ComniiWee  mentioned  in  their  report  to  tlw 
Department  at  York,  that  r  sfiheme  liad  been  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  tho  Bur  of  England  aascmbleil  in  Lincoln's  Iimi 
Hall,  for  bringing  tho  wliolu  sjstcm  of  Law  Keporting  under  the 
control  of  a  council  of  tlio  Ijttr;  nnd  that  the  further  cousidcnitiaii 
of  the  scheme  had  been  ndjourncd.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  ihft 
Bar,  held  on  the  281  h  day  of  November,  18(>4,  the  report  t>f  theifj 
coiumjtteo  was  finally  approved,  and  siucc  then  a  council  htu  hcca 
elect od  to  carry  out  tho  scheme,  which  ivill  como  into  operation  ia 
November  (18G5).* 

Criminat  Law. — ^Sorae  suggCBtiona  made  by  Mr.  G,  II.  Palmer  for 
the  amendment  of  the  law  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases  were  considered 
by  tho  Committee,  who  concurred  in  tiko  opinion  that  the  present 
systom  of  revising  the  dccieions  of  our  criminal  courts  by  thu  intcf« 
fereuce  of  the  Home  Olficc  is  unsatisfactory,  nnd  thsit  the  law  ousht 
to  afford  to  every  person  convicted  of  an  offence  the  means  of  bringing 
under  judicial  coDBideration  any  fair  gj'ound3  for  BuVjraitling  tho 
charge  to  a  second  iiivcsti^tition.  The  Committee  wore  of  opinion 
tliat  this  improvement  in  the  law  might  be  best  carried  out  on  the 
foUowing  plan : 

"That  any  person  conviclcd  of  treason,  felony,  or  mi^jdcmeajior, 
should  bo  entitled  to  apply  for  a,  new  trial,  and  such  application 
should  bo  made  by  motion  before  a  court  composed  of  not  less  than 
three  judges  of  tho  euperior  courts;  and  ihnt  the  said  courts  should 
sit  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  one  month  throngliout  I  ho  year  ;  bui 
that  no  guch  applie^lion  should  be  made,  except  upon  the  certificate 
of  the  judge  wlio  shall  have  presided  at  the  trial,  that  the  caBo  is  ona 
for  Bucli  on  application, 

"That  if  ail  application  for  a  new  trial  bo  granted,  (he  aecused 
should  have  tho  option  of  being  tried  before  tlir  court  which  shall 
have  granted  tho  new  trial  (provided  Ihc  court  will  consent  to  surh 
an  arrangement),  or  before  a  jury,  as  in  the  cauc  of  new  Irialt 
in  civil  cases. 

•'That  if  tho  accused  elect  to  bo  tried  by  (he  court  which  has 
granted  the  new  trial,  that  court  slionid  h:ivc  tho  power  of  »nra- 
moning  and  exnmining  witnesses  on  ontli,  and  all  the  power,  juris<1ic- 
tion,  and  authority  exercised  by  tlic  court  before  which  the  ticcusod 
was  originally  tried," 

Trrtifmntt  of  Crimhmls. — Tho  results  of  recent  improvements 
in  tlic!  troiitmont  of  criininals,  improvements,  which  were  largely  pro- 
moted by  tho  lahoMiu  of  tida  Assoeitition,  have  been  watched  with 


*       J 

m 


•  5«L  'J'ratimctium,  1«(14,  p.  H4.  Since  thiii  rc|iort  was  prepared  llie 
council  Imve  coininenced  t)ie  work.  A  staff  of  editors  and  ruptirtei^  -were 
appointed  itiOctoljer  last,  and  the  fir.st  number  of  the  now  "  Ijiiw  Report*'* 
WM  is.<ucd  on  January  1,  18(J(i,  Tlic  expenses  nre  {riinranteed  for  n  ct-rlitin 
period  by  tlie  four  Inns  of  Court,  but  it  is  bi'lieifit  tliat  tlivy  ore  iJrcAdy 
Covered  by  the  circFliition.  The  sueci!!<.«  of  the  jilau  iu  therefore  lueansi, 
nnd  the  long-standttif;  iiuinAnce  of  a  niulti[>liuity  of  I'enorts  of  the  deoiitOM 
of  the  judges  may  be  conaidered  as  abated, — 23J>, 


^ 


If  Affrefffl 


) 


anxiHjr.  Tlie  Coiamitteo  ore  linppy  to  say  that  there  is  aufficioiit 
eviJetice  that  th<is6  icsulti  ivfe  iti  thu  liighest  degree  satisfactoiy. 
Tlie  mark  system  is  iu  operation  in  till  l!ic  Goverjinient  prisons  j  and 
8U[M?rflu)tie!4  in  diet  have  been  rfduced,  by  which  it  is  estimated  that 
a  iiavini;  of  £2u,000  for  this  yi^u*  will  bo  cITfieled, 

The  CommiUee  arc  also  Jiajipy  Lo  bo  iiblii  to  stjvte,  that  the  recom- 
jjaendalioii  oT  the  Kefijrmatory  Section  at  the  York  Meeting  in  fnvoiii' 
of  providing  refuges  for  fcmiilo  convictij  lias  been  carried  out,  in 
so  far  that  Goverumeut  has  agreed  lo  pay  for  iho  maintcniincc  of 
femala  licencediold(?rs  in  such  oslabliahnieais.  Exertions  are  nowoa 
Toot  to  establish  an  tnatituLiou  iti  London,  to  be  called  tlio  Cadislo 
Meatodal  Kcfuge,  for  their  reception,* 


This  Departmcat,  on  the  recommendatioti  of  tho  Committee,  has 
been  divided  by  the  ConncU  iulo  throe  SLX-tiona;  for  International 
Law,  Municipal  Law,  and  the  Repression  of  Crime. 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 


LAW   OJ    AFFREIGHTIIENT. 


IN  conspqneneo  of  Uio  aoccosa  whtrh  attemiod  Ihcir  efforts  to 
promote  the.  framing  of  a  uniform  inlcrnntional  law  of  Ooncral 
Average  by  means  of  an  International  Congress  convened  for  that 
purpo9e,t  the  Council  of  the  Association  resolved  to  snmnion  n 
fttmilar  Conference  at  the  SIielFiehl  Meotinp;,  X<}  consider  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  an  International  Law  of  Aft'rcj;;!itment. 

A  I'rojci  dc  Lot  had  for  this  object  bocti  prepared  by  M.  Engels 
and  M.  Van  Peborgh,  the  reprosentativea  of  tlio  Belgian  Government 
at  ihc  York  Congress,  and  their  proposed  measure  waa  sent  by  the 
Council,  together  with  tho  subjoined  circular,!  to  Chambers  of  Com- 


•The  instUation  wiw  ojienod  in  Auguat,  18C6,  and  has  reccivorl  op  to  tlie 
preMot  lime,  Feb.  18<iii,  tJO  iunialca. 

i  The  Firirt  General  Average  ( 'oiijtress  wna  lield  at  Ijlasjrow,  in  Oclober,  IRfifl  ; 
llie  Second  at  London,  in  June,  1S02;  tbe  Third  at  Yurie,  in  Se|ileml>er,  ISdl, 
Set  nontdctioiD,  1800,  p,  290;  18C1,  pp.  733,  791 ;  18*52,  p.  'J02;  18fi4,  p  31M. 
t  National  AucQtalion  fur  the  Promotion  ofSoeiai  Scimce. 

l,  Adaii  Stiikkt,  ADEtnii,  Losnos,  W.C,  Ju<y  1, 18Go. 

Su,^The  J!iicce8«  of  tUo  Congress  fur  tlic  promotion  of  an  intcrnattoniil  law  of 
General  Avt-rage  baa  cncoiirased  ilio  bflpc  tliat  Bimilnr  fldfnntagcst  may  flow 
ft-ora  ft-Cijnforenco  upon  tbe  still  move  im[wrtnnl  tliouKb  lc*s  intricate  questioa 
of  freight. 

M<3*>r».  Theodore  C.  Engels  and  EJonarl  \'an  Pcborghj  the  able  represanla- 
ttvw  of  the  Delgiaa  Oox-erntncnt  at  tUe  York  Conference,  have  drawn  np  a 
pro/'ei  <dt  Ivi  in  nine  clauses,  two  copies  ol  trldch  ore  here  tiuiexed. 


."_     ■    -    •••-.-       ---■^"^''"*-  —  -  *-=ii^-ir  tiodies,  in  the  Uuhed 

T:;  ;  :  :  ;.=^r.:i: M  :i  ^l.±-.:I  ..-n  Oct  jber  4,  1865,  and 
y:-*  .  .:*w.  ,  -  S.-.--  --  JL  !::■;—-  .zil  Lax)  of  the  Department  of 
.  :-s;.-;  1. :  -  iz  f  j_:..r z  iz:.;  i -  .:  :lf  LiT.  Sir  Robert  Phillimore^ 
-^-^  '■■'■.:   -•■--•  -~i~_^—'S-:-:-     ■  -Jif  r'krTar:=i«nr,  took  the  chair. 

T:-.  ,*-  :  •  1  :  :•  ■  f  -  i- "i.T  ;I  wis  considered  paragraph  by 
■  •  -  c-?.  !.  ;  - . ..  T-  :  «<•  -  -^:  -j:;  : ^  •;-  - ;j.  f^n^^w  agreed  on.  A  dif- 
:". -.  ■-•«.•  ••  ,7..:.  -z  :^  i--'Ji>ii  •..•  :-i  :ii  Li:r  •.:  the  3Ieeting  a.s  to  the 
^■-^-  ->•■  .-::  :  vi.:.i  rli  s-j-ir:"-  Tar-ij:^.!:  was  passed,  and  both 
'  .-v  J*  .;  .:.s  •.i^icrs-:!  ir?  zlfr:f:ri  jrlzre-l  below;  t}ie  first  being 
".-  c:  ■.  -  ■■-  }w.-  ;':..;.:  .:.■  i'ri.c-.  T-r-;?!:e3t  and  representative  at 
-  :;-  s*  -"  ■  -■•-•  —  •  'V  •  -  .'^ii:^-«i;  : :"  C: aimerce.  in  liis  report  to 
M.»     ;..■--    i.;.£  -.:•:   >:•.   :  i  -  m:  z^"iz  :j  M.  Engeb  and  M.  Van 

-•J-.:-   ■:-..•.     .i  «.7--     TT  ST  r::T  royrEHEscE  at  Sheffield, 

V;  .--i  ■-•■  >'•  !-s  :  r  •— -1  --".;  -Jii:  :V:lrht  should  not  be  due 

•"■•C"  •<   t-v.         -  :•!.  :.... -i:,!  irllvc-ry  of  the  cargo  at 

.*.•-.■■       ■  ".■»  "  .~-i  •»:  ;--.i  *:'.^::jil  agreement  is  made  to 

'.".    -■!  .■     ■    v  .  ■    ::  "-"."vc:  '-'-i  *--?.  ::i  consequence  of  the 

'.V  ■»  ,'        .•«.■-•■.  -.    -;  :;i  iij  i-;fiul:  oa  the  part   of  the 

,-1 -..t-  ,--1  -.-      ji   .■.••.-.•   -:-.*:i-«-:— hj.  a;:d  not  in  a  state  to 

;.  :.%.:l  *ijll .«:  as  the  a^nt  for  all  con- 
•.ri:::.i":.r.  jJ:^  forward  the  cargo  to  its 
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If  the  captain  does  not  forward  tha  cargo  ho  has  uot  auj  darn  for 
freight. 

The  system  of  pro  rata  freiglit  is  entirely  abolished. 

III. — If  tho  owner  of  the  cargo,  or  any  part  of  it,  wish  to  with- 
draw it  before  the  termination  of  the  voyage,  in  spite  of  the  offer  of 
the  captain  to  fortrarj  it  to  its  dostination,  such  owner,  upon  taking 
delivery  at  an  intermediate  port  or  place,  ehall  be  liable  for  freight 
for  tli«  whole  voyage,  and  shall  give  good  and  aufRcient  bail  for  any 
general  averi^fe,  salrage,  or  other  oxpengea  which  may  attach  to  the 
Camo. 

IV. — No  freight  ia  due  upon  goods  jettiBoned  or  eacriBced  for  the 
common  benefit,  and  for  those  sold  to  raise  the  neceBsary  AmJd  ior 
defraying  expenues  incurred  for  tho  common  benefit ;  but  the  ownep 
has  a  claim  on  general  average  for  all  loss  of  freight  caused  by  such 
■acrifice. 

V.' — No  freight  ia  due  upon  goods  lost  by  perils  of  the  sea,  nor  for 
those  tftken  by  public  enemy  or  by  pirates. 

Nor  upon  any  goods  sold  or  destroyed  inconsequence  of  perils  of 
the  sea,  in  any  port  or  place  other  than  the  port  of  destination, 

VI. — If  the  captain  save  the  goods  from  shipwreck,  or  if  he  re- 
capture them  from  the  enemy  or  from  pirates,  and  if,  being  iu  a  state 
to  be  transported  to  their  destiaation,  he  delivers  tbein,  then  he  shall 
be  eulitled  to  the  whole  freight;  if  not,  he  shall  be  ontitlod  to  none, 
bttt  without  prejudice  to  hie  claim  for  wages  and  expenses  whilo 
engaged  in  recovering  the  goods. 

VII. — The  total  frt-iglit  ia  due  upon  delivery  of  the  cargo  at  the 
port  of  defttination,  although  diiniiiished  or -deteriorated  by  perils  of 
the  sea,  if  the  consignee  lakes  delivery,  and  in  thia  case  the  consignee 
i»  bound  to  take  dt^livery  of  all  consigned  to  hiia  Ly  the  same  bill  of 
lading,  or,  when  goods  are  in  hulk,  by  the  same  ship.  If  the  con- 
fignee  will  not  take  delivery,  the  captain,  aflor  duo  authorisation, 

y  sell  such  goods  to  pay  his  freight,  and  fur  any  deficiency  has 

loorse  against  t!ie  consignee  or  sliipper  except  there  be  an  express 
stipulation  to  the  contrary.  But  tn  no  case  elmll  the  captain  ho 
entitled  to  receive  on  a  cargo,  deteriorated  during  the  voyage,  a  larger 
amount  of  freight  than  he  would  have  received  if  the  cargo  had  been 
delivered  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  shipped. 

VIII. — Advance  on  account  of  freight  is  always  liable  to  be  re- 
funded in  all  cases  involving  non-payment  of  freight,  except  where  it 
is  stipulated  to  the  contrary, 

IX. — The  owner  shall  have  an  absolute  lien  on  the  tsargo  for  the 
freight  and  dend  freight. 

X. — The  contribution  of  the  freight  to  general  average  shall  be 
regulated  according  to  the  iiret  paragraph  of  Article  X.  of  the  York 
Rulea. 

Tho  following  is  the  paragraph  alluded  to  !— 

[Section  X.— The  contribution  to  a  general  average  shall  he 
made  upon  the  actual  values  of  the  property  at  the  termination  of 
the  adventure,  to  which  shall  bo  added  the  ftmouat  made  good  as 
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general  average  for  jiropertj  sacrificed  j  dodnctlon  being  made  fror 
tho  aliipowners'    fi'oiglit  iiuti   jijissjige  money  at  risk,  of   S-dtlis 
such  fteiglit.  In  lieu  of   crow's  wages,   port  charges  and  all  other  I 
deduotiona,  doilucliona  being  also  made  from  the  value  of  the  pro*! 
perty  of  all  charges  incurred  in  resiiect  thereof  subsequently  to  thfl 
arisiag  of  the  clatia  to  general  average.] 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  BEPOBT  OF  BIM,  ENGEL8  AND  VAN  PEBOnOII. 

Section.  VII. — Tlio  total  freight  is  due  upon  delivery  of  the  cargo 
at  the  port  of  destination,  altfiough  diminished  of  deteriorated  by 
perils  of  the  eca,  if  tho  eooBignee  tnkes  delivery,  and  in  this  case  ilia 
consignee  U  bound  to  take  delivery  of  all  consigned  to  hini  by  ihi 
samo  hiU  of  ladinfr,  or,  when  goods  are  in  bulk,  by  the  same  shtf 
If  the  consignee  will  not  take  delivery,  the  captain,  tifter  due  author 
isation,  may  eell  such  gooda  to  pay  hia  freight,  but  for  any  deficienc] 
lias  no  recourse  against  the  shipper  or  consignee*  except  there  boj 
express  stipulation  to  that  effect,  liut  in  no  coao  ehall  the  cap! 
entitled  to  receive  on  a  cargo,  deteriorated  during  the  voj 
larger  amount  of  freight  than  he  Mould  have  received  if  the  cargo 
liftd  been  delivertjd  In  tho  samo  state  in  which  it  was  shipped. 


(*)  Nous  pGOBons  quMl  est  de  notie  devoir  de  signaler  que  le  projct  imprini 
k  Liverpool,  porta : 

liai  TtcouTtt  agfiirmt  the  ihipptr  or  eoiuiynee,  ftu  ]!eu  de :  hat  tw  rtcowie,  td 
^e  le  portait  notro  proj'et  BOUmis  it  lev  di&cusaion, 

Octte  omiBsioa  tlii  mot  no  est  uuc  crrcur  de  la  part  de  I'lmprimcur,  data 
It^nelle  a  C-galemcnt  verau  1ft  Cliatnlire  do  Commerce  dc  Liverpool. 

L'nvia  de  plui<icurd  ncrisoanes  q\u  ont  a.mBlc  nn  Congred  de  Sheffield,  et  qtu 
D0U8  venoDB  de  oonsulter,  nous  canQrme  duns  Cieli-o  que  Imrt^solutioQ  fut  Totftj 
telle  qu'elle  £tait  presentee,  c'est-i^-dire,  arcc  Ics  mots :  hat  uo  rteourte,  t*  qui 
est  Buaai  d'ac(Kird  avec  lea  DoLes  que  nous  avoiu  prises  pendant  la  e^anee  I 
gliciffldd. 

Dea  explications  ont  cu  Ilea  cntre  nous  ct  M.  Ic  PrMdent  de  la  CLamtjre  de 
Commerce  do  Liverpool,  qui  est  sous  rimprcssioa  que  nous  sonunes  dana  rcTTcar, 
eC  qai  explique  que  par  les  mots : 

Carui^eor  thippir,  od  ue  peut  d'videmmcat  ddaigner  que  lo  propriltairt  de  h 
menhandiK. 

Ceci  HOUR  paraJt  d'abord  pen  clair,  et  pent  donner  lieu  h  des  ambiguitds  qu' 
importc  (Vuvitcr  en  volant  line  lot. 

Enitiiite  CGtte  Tcraion  ni6me,  !ieralt  contraire  &  tctrt  Ic  pritidpc  qoe  noUs  ayai 
iachi  de  faire  pr^vnloii,  ct  que  nous  croyaua  portagf  pax  la  raajoritL',  que  tout 
r(?!<tionsa,lrilili<  tloit  f'tre  Ifmitfe  A  tn  valcur  memc  dc  Polvjet  qii'un  trarisporte 
qii'L'lIc  neiwul  poa  s'tHcndro  A  la  fortune  person nclledii  prop rit-ui re,  de  I'ligcul 
do  oommi'Bionntiire  cbarg^  dc  I'embarquomeDt,  d  moios  que  le  contraire  oe  tolt 
convenu  d'avance  cnire  imrtlea. 

Nous  jiensottH  qu'il  est  imjiortant  que  le  2c  pamgraphe  dc  I'nrt  VU.  soit 
mnintcDQ  let  quo  douh  I'uvuns  prnpo««u  et  ttil  que  ttolis  croj'OOS  qu'il  a  ctv  VDt4  k 
rasscmblco  apiSrs  discussion  opprofotidic. 
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Up0n  tphat  Principle  should  the  Bankrupt  Law  of  Eaghind  be 
Amended?    Dtf  Geouge  Moffat,  M.l'. 

THE  first  difliculty  exporionced  in  any  attempt  to  moasuro  tUo 
mngnitudc  and  importancG  of  tlio  bankruptcy  question  may  Lo 
found  in  tlio  fact  that  tho  uusatisfactoiy  resuUa  of  Us  existing  ouact- 
meiiU  scarcely  appear  to  croato  a  ritiplo  on  the  aiirfaco  of  tliO  smooth 
ctream  of  coramercia!  prosperity. 

Critical  reformers,  who  delight  in  uumaekiiig  abuses,  In  exposing 
dotlifuluess  in  the  Church,  wasteful  expenLliture  iu  the  admiuistio- 
tion,  coDfuBiou  and  darkdosa  in  the  legialative  ccwle,  ecfu'coly  glance 
at  the  mighty  drain  upon  the  mercantile  euergle3  of  the  country, 
atlributuble  to  the  existing  Btato  of  thy  law  in  regard  to  insolvcjucy  j 
aod  the  reforming  press,  90  ready  to  donouacc  tho  uumeroufi  holilinga 
of  pluralists,  the  wuate  of  public  mouey,  or  tfio  wrongs  aud  harj- 
shipa  of  8ucb  small  matters  as  atroct  muaic,  is  <;cuortdly  siilcnt  upoa 
a  qaeatiou  which  stands  apart  from  all  others  in  its  extent  and  ellect 
upon  both  the  income  and  tho  morality  of  tho  country. 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  any  aJc(|uatc  conception  of  the  import- 
Ance  of  this  queatioti  ;  the  national  imports  and  C3;port£,  annually 
amounting  to  some  four  hundred  niilliuus  sterling,  giro  but  the 
faintest  idea  of  tlie  extent  of  the  tnercantjle  and  trading  transactioua 
of  the  country.  Much  of  this  four  hundred  milliona  of  value  goea 
ibroagh  numerouH  manufacturing  processes,  iucreasiug  in  value,  in 
many  cas^s,  ten  to  fiflyfold,  and  a  large  portion  of  this  value  passes, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  through  four  or  five  different  hands, 
before  it  reaches  the  consumer.  These,  with  all  the  varied  ramiflca- 
tioDS  of  barter,  exchange,  aud  spocuhition,  fairly  Ijiiflle  the  most 
patient  statiAt  iu  any  attempt  to  meai^uro  tho  extent  of  tlio  annual 
mercantile  and  truding  transuctious  of  the  country  ;  but  which  may 
be  safely  assumeJ  to  be  equivalent  to  ft  daily  return  of  several 
million  pounds  sterling. 

But  a  more  praciical  toucbatono  by  which  lo  test  the  importanco 
of  the  question  now  under  cousiJuraiion  may  bo  adopted  in  tlie 
estimated  income  of  the  country,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  its  annual 
insolvency.  Tho  net  income  of  tho  cotiulry  is  now  generally  sup- 
po&ed  lo  be  equivalent  to,  at  least,  four  huudred  millions  sterling, 
and  the  annual  \am  by  iusolvency,  not  leas  than  fifty  millions — 
probably  coDsiJerably  more. 

At  the  first  glance,  there  appeara  lo  be  little  difficulty  iu  framing 


"*  See  TTa.nt&ct\om^  1867,  p.  103:  1868,  pp.  135,  iSt!,  191}  lS69.pp.  206,  259- 
2C8;   leCO,  pp.  \m-%\l  and  271 ;  18C1,  pp.  227,  247  i  1863,  pp.  18*  sxaA  217. 
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dear  and  simple  regulations  for  the  prompt  and  easy  settlemeut  of 
debts — whether  you  aJopt  the  rough  aud  frank  solution  of  "an  e; 
Jbi*  an  Bje,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  or  the  modern  phraseology 
'*  the  right  of  each  party  to  receive  the  par  value,  according  to 
terms  of  the  bargain."     Upon  such  axioms  as  these  the  settl 
of  debt  apiKars  to  have  been   based,   from  the  earlSeat  periods 
Oriental  civilisation,  down  to  the  present  time.     But,  smooth 
equitable  aa  the  principle  seemed  to  bo,  the  need  was  quickly 
covered   of   supplementing    its   simplicity    with   linrsh   and   pe 
supports  : — thus,  a  debtor  of  course  pledged  all  bis  goods  or 
perty  to  tho  payment  of  any  and   every  engagement,  but    it 
quickly  found  that  debtors  secreted  their  goods,  and  cheated  tbeii 
creditorSj  or  bo  arranged  their  payments  that  relatives  and  frieaJs 
were  scarcely  injured,  and  the  whole  loss  thrown  upon  unfavoared 
creditors ;    hence    (he   laws   for  incarceration   and   punishment 
debtors — peremptory  (vnd  sovoro  among   the  nations  of  the 
slightly  modified  by  the  wider  and  more  ccjuitablo  consideratloiiB 
obtiuued   in  tlte   Roman  jurisprudence,  but  revived  witlt  sla{ 
tenacity  and  severity   in  the   legislation  of  England,  iu  tho  sereQ' 
tceuth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Sitting  under  the  mild,  easy,  and  slipshod  rule  of  exist! 
legislation,  where  tho  insolvent  is  usuaUy  master  of  tlio  sitaattoi 
and  dictates  to  his  creditors  the  terms  upon  which  he  is  willing 
oommute  and  settle  his  obligations,  it  may  Gurpriso  many  to  leftTB 
that  withiu  the  present  century  tho  bankrupt  who  abstracted  or 
concealed  goods  pertaining  to  the  estate  was  liable  to  the  peuoltj  of 
death. 

As  it  is  expected  that  this  qaestion  will  again  shortly  undergo  A 
Parliamentary  revisiou,  it  may  be  useful  hero  lo  render  a  brief 
retrospect  of  the  legislatioQ  of  England  io  matters  of  bankruptcy 
and  insolvency. 

Under  the  Roman  law  the  insolvent's  person  originally  became  tha 
property  of  his  creditor  as  well  as  his  assets ;  but  subsequently  thia 
power  over  tho  person  was  remitted,  but  the  liability  of  iuaolveata' 
afler-acquired  property  to  pay  u.11  debts  was  retained  till  tbo 
extinction  of  that  empire. 

The  first  Act  in  our  Statute  Book  is  the  34  &  33  Hen.  VUI, 
c.  4,  which  was  directed  against — "'Persons  who  do  make  bank* 
rnpt,'  and  recited  that  divers  and  sundry  '  persons  craftily  obtatniaf 
into  their  hands  substance  of  other  mcn*a  goods,  did  suddenly  flee  to 
parts  unknown,  or  keep  their  hou3es>  not  intending  to  pay  or  rcstora 
to  any  of  their  creditors  their  debts  wid  ducties,  but  at  their  own 
wills  and  pleasures,  consumed  the  aubstauce  obtained  by  credit  of 
other  men  for  their  own  pleasure  and  delicate  living  against  all 
reason  and  good  consciencu  ;* "  and  gave  power  to  the  Lord  ChM* 
cellor,  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  the  chief  justices  of  eaoh 
bench,  upon  complaint  in  writing  by  any  perflon  aggrieved,  to 
appoint  commissioners  who,  in  their  discretion,  might  imprison  t])« 
bankrupt,  sell  his  goods,  and  divide  the  proceeds,  «'to  erery  OM 
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a  portion,  fato  and  raia  alike,  according  to  the  quaultly  of  tUcir 
dobts," 

Tliis  statute  coutains  an  citpicss  provision  timt  tiie  creditor  may 
I  age  the  debtor  to  recover,  if  possilile,  any  portion  of  liia  debt 
^BUaitiing  unpaid,  after  he  ba$  received  Iiis  dividend ;  and  ita 
^^m«tjoit  does  not  api>car  to  have  been  confined  to  trader?,  nor  did  it 
'  contain  anjr  of  those  liiglily  penal  clauses  directed  against  baukrupts 
in  later  statutes.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  objects  were  the 
mimmary  seizure  and  division  of  the  bankrupt's  assets  amongst  bis 
ereJitors,  and  tlie  right  to  recover  unsati.'-fiod  clainaa  from  after 
acquired  property. 

It  seems,  Iiowever,  to  quote  the  vrords  of  llie  next  statute  upon 
(he  subject,  the  13  Eli/.,  c.  7^"Tliat,  notivithsiatiding  the  atatuts 
of  Henry,"  those  kind  of  persons  (viz,  bankrupts)  "had  and  did 
increase  unto  great  and  cxccBsivo  numbers,  and  would  bo  like  more 
to  do,  if  some  better  provision  were  not  made  for  the  repression  of 
them,  and  for  a  plain  declaration  who  ought  to  he  taken  and  decmcJ 
6  bankrupt,  and  accordingly  that  statute  deJined  the  claas  of  personi^, 
traders,  who  might  be  made  bankmptfl,  and  tlio  aclB  which  should 
b«  deemed  the  lesU  of  their  insolvency  and  fraudulent  intention,  and 
proTided  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  might  appoint 
commissioners  to  deal  with  tho  bankrupt's  person  and  estate,  and  to 
pay  his  creditors." 

This  Etatutc  regarded  the  bankrupt  as  &  criminal,  and  hy  it  his 
estate  was  entirely  confiscated,  for  if  there  wore  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  his  creditors  in  full,  one  tialf  of  ihe  surplus  went  to  the 
Crown,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  distribute  the 
Other  half  amongst  the  jjoor.  It  was  exprosaiy  provided,  also,  that 
all  after-acquired  property  ahould  be  subject  to  llm  ori;4lMal  deblis. 

The  statute  of  Anne  (4  l?t  S  Aniie,  c.  17),  passed  in  the  year 
1705,  provided,  that  a  bankrupt  who  did  not  surrender  and  disclose 
hia  estate  to  the  commissioivers  within  30  days,  should  bo  guilty  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  but  that,  if  he  surrendered  himself 
and  submitted  to  examinntion  and  cmiformed  to  the  law,  and  his  estate 
paid  a  dividend  of  8s.  in  the  f ,  be  should  bo  entitled  to  an  allowance 
out  of  his  estate  of  i-o  per  cent.  n|ion  the  amount  of  his  net  a^sels, 
not  exceeding  £200  ;  but  if  the  dividend  was  below  8s.  in  the  £,  then 
he  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  (he  couimi!*sioncra  and  the  assignees  as 
to  the  amount  to  be  allowed  to  him. 

This  statute  provided  for  ihc  temporary  discharge  of  the  debtor 
from  prison,  and  for  his  complete  discharge  upon  his  receiving  a 
certificate  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  tlint  ho  had  in  all  respects  con- 
formed to  tlie  law. 

The  concealment  of  assets  was  also  made  a  capital  ofTencc.  A 
creditor's  grievance  was  noticed  in  this  Act,  for  the  last  section  stales 
that  commissions  were  frequently  executed  at  great  expenso  to  the 
estate  for  tho  cfitiiig  and  drinking  of  the  commissioners,  and  prohibjis 
every  commissiouer  and  other  person  from  eating  or  drinking  during 
^die  meetings,  save  at  bis  own  expense. 
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Kumerofls  stalatea  were  passed  in  timendiiicnt  or  explanation  of  the 
Inat-mentioneil  Act,  and  one  of  them  made  the  Ijankrupt  liable  lo  an 
indictment  fit  the  aessions,  nud  upon  conviction  to  the  pillory,  for  not 
disclosing  his  assets,  or  for  fraudulenlty  conveying  awaj'  Lis  goods. 

Tho  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  IG  (a.d.  1825),  may  be  coasidorcd  as  the  fouo- 
dation  of  tlie  present  system  of  baiikvuptcy  ;  omler  it  bankrapti 
■were  no  longer  eubjccteil  to  capital  puaisbment,  and  by  it  near!/  all 
tbo  former  Acts  conccrniug  Wiikrupls  were  repealed,  a  list  of  persons 
liable  to  become  bankrupt  was  given,  and  llio  acts  of  bankruptcy 
were  defined. 

Tho  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  bankruptcy  still  remained  in  tbo 
Great  Seal,  but  the  court  was  administered  by  conimiMioncfi 
appointed  by  the  Chancellor  ;  the  commissioners  might  appoint 
assignees  to  act  until  tbe  creditors  appointed  an  assignee  ;  tbe  estate 
was  managed  by  Iho  aasignccs,  and  the  bankrupt  was  discharged 
upon  a  certiticnto  that  be  had  conformed  to  tbe  law,  signed  by  the 
commissioaerB,  and  by  four-fiftlis  in  number  and  Taluo  of  bia  credi- 
tors above  £20  ;  or,  in  case  the  certificate  was  applied  for  Inter  thuii 
Bix  months  after  adjudication,  by  three-fifths  in  number  or  valuo,  or 
ttine-tenths  in  number  only.  This  certificate  required  the  allewimce 
of  tho  Chancellor,  and  any  creditor  might  be  heard  in  oppoMtiou  to 
allowance. 

By  this  aLitutQ  the  practice  waa  continued  of  making  the  bankrupt 
an  allowanco  out  of  his  estate,  which  was  fixed  according  to  the 
amount  of  dividend  paid,  and  it  was  provided  that  any  surplus  of  the 
estate,  afterpayment  of  the  creditors  in  full,  ebould  be  paid  to  the 
bankrupt.  This  was  necessary,  aa  tho  forraur  statutes  confiscated 
tlmt  surplus, 

Tho  6  Goo,  IV.  contained  n  provision  that  when  a  bankrupt  had 
been  bankrupt  before,  or  bad  compounded  with  his  creditors,  or  taken 
the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  his  future  clfeets  would  vest  in  hi« 
assignees  for  the  benefit  of  hia  creditors;,  unless  ho  had  p.iid  ]o$,  in 
the  £.  From  tho  time  of  Queen  Kliznbeth  to  the  year  1831,  tJie 
Lord  Cliancellor,  or  tho  Lord  Keeper  of  tho  Great  Seal,  had  sole 
jurisdictiou  in  matters  of  bankruptcy  }  but  in  the  latter  ye&r  a 
change  ivns  mado  by  tlie  passing  of  the  1  &  2  Will.  IV.,  c  56, 
which  established  for  tho  first  tini&  a  distinct  jurisdiction  in  matte 
of  bankruptcy. 

The  court  of  bankruptcy  created  by  this  statute  was  composi 
of  one  chief  judge,  three  other  judges,  six  comroissiouera,  »nd  a 
proper  number  of  minor  olficials,  iiiclutling  thirty  oUicial  nssiguecs. 
The  chief  juilnjc  and  his  three  collcrigties  formed  a  separate  court 
called  the  "Court  of  Ucviow."  The  piocecdiiifjs,  however,  were 
couinieticed  under  a  fiiit  or  authority  iiom  tiio  Lord  Chancellor, 
iuijtettd  of  a  commission. 

Tlic  commissioners  presided  at  the  meetings  of  creditors,  and  iImi 
riucsltona  which  formerly  cinmc  before   the  Lord  Chancellor  were 
brought  lo  thcCourt  of  Review,  and  a  certoiu  limited  right  of  nppei 
existed  from  the  Court  of  Ueview  to  the  Lord  ChnnccUur, 
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The  remuneration  of  tho  ofUcial  nflsigncea  was  fixed  by  tbo 
Lord  ChanceUqr,  and  creditors'  asaigneea  were  selected  by  tli© 
CToditors. 

Scleral  Acts  were  passed  amending  or  enlarging  Uio  Inst  men- 
tioned ;  and  by  ono  of  thciti' — ilio  7  &  8  Vict.,  c,  96 — a  trader  was 
permitted  to  become  bankrupt  on  his  own  petition,  provided  lliat  he 
made  it  appear  to  t]ia  sntisfacttoii  at'  the  court  that  his  estate  was 
luflicicnt  to  pay  a  dividend  o{  3s.  m  tlio  £  to  his  creditors, 

Tbe  Court  of  Kevieiv  waa  abolished  in  tlie  year  ISIB,  and  its 
jtmsdk'ttoD  vested  in  sucli  one  of  the  Vice-ChancoUora  as  tho  Lord 
Cbancctlor  should  dirocf.  Tho  effect  of  the  Bankrupt  Law  ConsoH- 
^tiou  Act  of  1849,  12  &  13  Vict.,  c.  106,  -was  to  repeal  all,  or 
noai'lj  ail,  the  exislinn;  statutt^s,  to  abolish  tho  original  jurisdictiou 
of  th«  Lord  Chanccllur  in  luattera  of  bankruptcy,  and  to  vest  it  in 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  without  tlio  four  judges  who  had  formed 
the  Court  of  Ecvicw. 

The  appeal  from  this  court  was  to  such  one  of  (ho  Vicc-Chan- 
celtors  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  appoint,  and  in  Bome  cases  an 
appeal  was  allowed  from  the  Vice-chancellor  to  tbe  Lord  Chancellor 
or  the  House  of  Lotda. 

An  accouulanl,  in  bankruptcy  was  proriJed,  whose  bueiness  wan 

to  soperintcnd  the  funds  brought  into  court,  and  to  make  returns  to 

iJ'arUament  at  tlio  commencement  of  each  scBston  ;  a  master  was 

rprovidcd  to  tax  nil  bills  of  fee«,  coat,?,  and  charges  which  anyono 

IXBigbt  claim.     Under  the  anthorily  of  this  Act,  the  official  assigneea 

Wore  directed  to  act  with  the  creditors'  aasignoca  in  tho  management 

of  the  estate,  but  the  official  aasiguee  was  to  receive  all  moneys, 

-which  ho  was  bound  to  pay  to  tho  credit  of  tho  accountant,   the 

court  allowing  anch  remuneratioD  to  the  ol&cial  assignoo  as  might  bo 

[  thought  reasonable. 

The  fees  of  iho  court  were  collected  by  means  of  stamps^  and  the 
official  asftignccs  were  directed  to  pay  a  certain  percentage  of  each 
estate  to  tho  chief  registrar's  account,  from  which  the  aalories  of  tho 
[comaufsjoncrs  and  all  tho  officers  were  paid. 

Tbo  Act  of  1849  applied  only  to  traders,  and  who  might,  or  might 
I  not,  become  bankrupt  wns  carefully  laid  down;  the  acts  of  bank- 
,ruptcy  AThicb  when  committed  by  a  trader  would  give  the  court 
■jurisdiction  over  him,  were  also  defined. 

Tho  bankrupt  might  bo  called  up  and  examined  by  his  credltori 

ii[>on  due  notice,  but  it  was  in  tlie  diecreLiou  of  tho  comniissioneni 

to  grant  the  bauknipt'a  cerliiicale,  tho  eflfect  of  which,  if  granteJ, 

iwna  to  free  tho  bankrupt  from  all  debts  or  demands  which  were  due 

at  ihe  date  of  the  bankrufttcy. 

Three  classes  of  certificates  were  granted  j  vie,  that  of  the  first 

when  the  commissioner  was  aatislicd  that  tho  bankruptcy  had 

'  "krisen  wholly  from  unavoidable  losses  and  misfortunes.     That  of  the 

•ccfiml   class,  when    the  bniikinjitry  liitd    ftrifen   not  wholly,  but  in 

part,  from  unavoidalde  losses  and  misforlunes.  And  that  of  the  third 

,  ckas,  when  the  baukrupluy  had  not  aiisuu  from  unavoidable  losses 
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and  mlsfortmsea ;  but  the  legal  effect  of  the  certificates  of  each  claat 
was  prcciaelj  the  same. 

In  certain  caeea  of  fraud,  the  bankrupt  was  not  entitled  to  anj 
certificate  nt  alJ,  niid  the  bankrupt  had  the  right  to  appeal  agaipftt 
the  cominisaioDGra*  refusal  to  grant  a  certificate. 

This  Act  provided  for  arrangements  between  the  debtor  and  his 
creditors,  under  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Baukniptcy,  and  also 
for  an  arrangement  between  the  debtor  and  his  creditors  without 
the  intervention  of  the  court,  both  of  which  were  new.  The  assent 
of  three-fifths  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  value  was  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  the  arrangements. 

The  Act  contiiiHcd  a  list  of  offences  against  the  law  of  bankhiptcy 
wbicli  might  be  committed  by  a  trader  before  or  after  his  bankruptcy, 
Buch  as  refusing  to  surrender,  not  delivering  up  his  books,  concealing 
or  embezzijitg  his  estatei  falsifying  his  book?,  obtaining  goods  on 
credit  under  false  pretences,  and  within  three  niontha  of  his  bauk- 
ruptcy,  upon  conviction  of  which  tho  bankrupt  was  subject  to  various 
puuislmients,  according  to  the  offence,  from  transportation  for  life,  or 
imprisotiment  with  or  without  hard  labour,  I'lto  principles  of  this 
Act  were  not  inteifered  with  by  any  of  the  three  Acia  subsequently 
passed,  until  tlie  Act  of  1861,  Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of 
this  Act,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  that  class  of  persons  who  were  not  traders,  and  so  not  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Bankrupts'  Act.  By  various  statutes,  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  persons'  not  subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  uad 
who  were  prieonesa  for  debt,  might  file  an  account  of  all  their  debl« 
and  assets  in  the  Court  for  Rolicf  of  Insolvent  Debtors,  and  obtain 
their  discharge  fiom  jpriBon  by  giving  aecuriiy  to  attend  the  court  at 
certain  times,  and  handing  over  their  properly  (if  they  had  any)  to 
the  provisionnl  uBsigiieo  ;  and  a  creditor,  whose  debtor  did  not 
obtain  his  discharge  from  the  Debtors'  Prison  within  a  certain  time, 
might  obtain  an  order  from  the  same  court,  giving  the  provisional 
assignee  possession  of  all  the  debtor's  property,  and  compel  him  to 
file  his  schedule  of  debts  and  assets. 

In  every  case,  except  where  the  debtor  owed  less  than  £300,  it 
was  a  necessary  preliminary  that  be  should  be  in  prison  for 
debt. 

1£  ho  owed  less  than  £300,  lie  might  petition  himself  for  protec- 
tion front  arrest,  and  his  goods  then  became  vested  in  the  provisional 
assignee. 

The  mode  of  dealing  with  the  insolvent  was  sotncn^hat  similar  to 
tho  mode  of  dealing  with  a  bankrupt  ;  he  was  brought  up  befijre  n 
commissioner  of  the  court,  and  examined  by  his  creditons,  and  tho 
coiiitnissioncr  either  granted  bis  discharge  from  custody,  or  sent  him 
back  to  prison  for  a  certain  period,  but  ultimately  ho  got  prolection 
from  arrest,  and  for  bis  goods  in  respect  of  nil  die  debts  he  Itnd  set 
out  iu  bis  Bcliedido,  filed  in  the  court;  but  he  was  compelled  (o  give 
to  the  provisiouni  assiguee  a  document  colled  a  wan-aul  of  atturney* 
which  enabled  that  official  to  seize,  for  the  bcuetit  of  the  tireditOTB 
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I        mentioned  in  the  sche^ale,  &nj  property  acquired  bj  the  insolTent 

*fler  hifl  discharge. 
I  The  creilltors,  ns  In  bankruptcy,  might  appoint  a  creditor's  Aseign^c, 

but  tlio  nsscis  were  received  and  accounted  for  by  the  provisional 
assignee,  who  also  dccrUred  atid  paid  divideiids. 

There  was  this  great  distinction  between  the  ti-ader  and  tlie  non- 
trader  ;  the  one  was  absolutoly  discliargcd,  except  in  cases  of  fraud, 
by  giving  up  hia  whole  estate  to  his  creditors  ;  the  other  was  only 
protecled  from  arrest,  and  from  the  scisrurc  of  his  goods  for  cLT(ain 
debts,  but  ho  was  never  wholly  discharged  from  liability  until  every 
creditor  had  been  paid  in  full,  and  the  court  took  upon  itself  to  mcto 
out  to  him  such  punishment  for  his  conduct,  by  causing  liitn  to  be 
imprisoned  for  a  longer  or  ebortcr  period,  as  it  considered  he  de- 
served. 

There  was  another  Act,  fajniliarly  known  as  "  the  Gendeninn'a 
Act,"  under  which  nou-tradcra  might  obtain  the  bcuclit  of  tlio  bank- 
rtipt  laws  by  paying  a  composition. 

The  Act  of  tHr>l  had  not  the  Fame  laudable  object  aa  the  Statute 
of  Queen  Eliaibcih,  viz.,  "  Eo  decrease  the  number  of  bankrnpla," 
and  it  allows  all  persons,  whether  traderB  or  not,  by  giving  up  «11 
their  property,  if  they  have  any — or,  if  they  have  none,  by  going 
through  the  form  of  giving  it  up — to  obtain  a  complete  diechargo 
from  all  their  existing  debls  nnd  liabilitica. 

The  ceisio  bonontm  must  lie  made  in  all  cases  of  haukruplryf  but 
mi  present,  as  one  of  Sir  Widtor  Scott's  lawyers  says,  the  cessio  may 
be  made  although  the  botwnim  have  no  existence. 

It  15  true  thjit  the  creditor  hns  the  poor  satisfiictton  of  attending 
(in  London  at  least)  perhaps  the  filthiest  court  of  justice  in  England; 
and  at  his  own  expense,  if  the  debtor  has  no  calalc,  opposing  every 
alcp  that  debtor  fakes  towards  his  complete  discharge  ;  but  the 
almost  he  can  do  will  only  delay  the  discharge,  and,  before  his  voice 
can  be  heard  in  court,  he  must  prove  his  debt,  and  by  proving  his 
debt  lie  abandons  every  other  remedy  the  law  of  his  country  gives 
him  to  recover  that  debt. 

The  Act  in  question  subjects  a  bankrupt  to  certain  pains  and 
penalties  in  certain  events,  nnj  the  list  of  crimcB  and  misdenioanours 

Ks  extended,  but  the  hanktnpt  lakes  hia  triol  for  these  offences  before 
lie  ordinary  criminal  court*. 

Bankruptcy  bos  been  mode  cheaper  by  the  Act  of  1861  ;  the  fees 
have  been  reduced,  and  to  some  extent  the  proceedings  ba\-e  been 
Eiimplified,  but  there  still  remains  an  endless  number  of  printed  forms 
to  be  filled  up  on  every  occasion,  and  also  the  practice  of  conducting 
business  an  on  empty  court,  the  head  of  that  court,  the  commiasiorier, 
usually  sitting  in  his  own  private  room. 

Under  this  Art  a  long  residence  in  prison  is  forbidden  to  tlic 
debtor,  for  periodically  a  registrar  of  the  court  visits  the  prison, 
(ixamincs  tlie  inmalcii,  and  discharges  such  of  them  as  are  there  for 
debt,  making  thera  bankrupts  at  the  expense  of  the  general  bankrupts* 
ftmd,  if  they  have  uq  assets. 
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This  Act  follows  tho  cixamplo  of  each  succeflsiro  piece  of  mo3em 

LjegialRlioti,  in  makiog  it  easier  for  a  debtor  to  obtaia  n  releaso  from 

[hla  tlebts  than  Lcfwe.     But  the  law,  »8  it  previously  cxisteil  l>ctwc«ii 

I  debtor  and  creditor,  Iiaa  been  materially  alterud.     If  the  creditor  hns 

I  ebtaiued  judgmoat  against  Lib  debtor  for  n  6um  over  £50,  aDtl  the 

I  Bheritf  has  seized  tlie  dehtor'a  goods  to  coaipol  jjaynicnt,  a  cerlaiii 

interval  must  elapse  before  those  goods  cau  he  sold,  and,  when  Bold, 

the  slieriff  must  retain  tlie  procceda  for  a  certain  period  in  case  any 

other  creditor  Timy  petition  the  court  and  obtain  an  adjudication  of 

bankruptcy  against  the  debtor,  in  whicli  case  the  sheriff  will  pftj 

the  proceeds  of  his  sale  into  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  to  form  pAft 

of  the  estate. 

The  piacticQ  and  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Batikruplcy  Uftve  been 
altered  in  many  details,  not  forgetting  that,  new  officers  have  been 
created,  And  pre^-exigting  officers  of  the  InsoLvctit  Debtors'  Court 
pensioned. 

New  provisions  have  been  introduced  for  arrangements  between 
the  debtor  and  hia  creditors.  The  nature  of  these  provision b  is  su 
well  known  thjit  they  need  scarcoly  bo  enumerated  here  ;  it  is  snfli- 
cient  to  eny  the  design  of  the  Act  is,  that  if  a  mBJority  in  number  of 
a  person's  creditors,  who  hold  llirec-fourlhs  of  his  entire  debts,  nssont 
to  any  proposal  he  may  make  to  them,  and  embody  it  in  a  deed,  all 
other  creditors  must  agree  to  the  same  terms  ;  and  they  are  abso- 
lutely barred  from  all  other  remedy  against  the  peraou  or  property  of 
the  debtor. 

Monstrous  frauds  upon  creditors  can  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  acoom- 
plinhcd  by  the  lielp  of  deeds  of  arrangomenti  and  it  may  be  sonto 
Batisfaction  to  know  ifiat  hitherto  the  courts  of  law  have  not  found 
that  any  one  of  the  deeds  brought  boforo  them  complies  with  the 
rcfiuiremcuts  of  the  Act  ;  but  this  is  a  poor  ?a(isfaction  to  the  credi- 
tor vvJio  ?et'ks  to  assert  his  legal  rights  against  his  debtor,  notwitli- 
Blaiidiug  BHch  deed,  for  the  debtor  obtains  from  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  a  protection  against  his  creditor  by  handing  in  a  copy 
of  his  deed,  and  that  court  does  not  ascertain  when  deeds  are  handed 
in,  whether  the  arrangemeut  proposed  is  one  which  is  reaeonablCi  or 
within  the  terms  ol'  the  Act,  but  grants  its  protection  ob  b  matter 
of  course,  if  certain  details  are  attended  to. 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  object  of  ibo  bankrupt  law  waa  io 
eaable  the  creditor  to  obtain  tho  debtor's  property  for  equal  division 
amongst  the  creditors  ;  then  that  the  bankrupt  trader  was  coascd 
into  giving  up  all  his  proiwrty  by  an  allowance  out  of  it  for  himself, 
and  a  complete  discharge  from  his  debts  ;  then  that  he  wnfl  permitted, 
if  his  estate  would  pay  one-fourth  of  his  debts,  to  come  himself  aad 
declare  his  insolvency,  and  obtain  his  release  from  bis  debts  ;  and  &t 
the  present  moment,  whether  trader  or  not,  and  whether  with  nsseis 
or  not,  tho  bankrupt  is  able  by  nn  ensy,  and  by  what  was  intended  to 
l>e  ft  clicap  proccsSj  lo  ob(tilii  his  disclmrge  from  all  his  creditors,  an^-.^| 
to  repeat  the  process,  as  often  as  he  pleases.  ^H 

The  course  of  legislation  has  entirely  altered  the  iwsitton  of  debtor 
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and  creditor,  and  practically  reduced  to  «  nullity  ihe  creditor's  right 
to  expect  that  tlie  debtor's  cou tinned  inability  to  pay  shall  alone 
prevent  Ins  recovering  hia  just  debts, 

Hariiig  thus  travelled  through  three  centuries  of  confuBcd  and 
COntrmlictory  legislation,  ever  varyiug'  mid  noTor  satisfactory,  the 
queatioa  presents  itself  whether  tho  principle  of  legislation  on  this 
subject  has  not  been,  from  its  earliest  period,  radically  wrong.  It 
lijia  constantly  professed  to  do  two  things — first,  to  collect  and  dis- 
tribute the  assets  in  estates  insolrent,  secoudty,  to  punish  fraudulent 
debtors  i  and,  in  attempting  to  perform  these  opposite  functions,  the 
law  has  constantly  llitctuatod  between  extreran  harslinoss  and 
great  lenity  to  the  debtor,  but  alwaya,  and  in  every  phase,  falliug 
heavily  by  its  official  coats  upon  the  assets  the  property  of  tho 
creditors  j  and  the  question  arises  whethor  objects  so  dissimilar  can 
be  advantageously  blended  ?  Whether  it  is  desirable  to  mingle  tho 
penal  and  tho  pecuniary  action  ?  Thia  question  has  been  raised  in 
his  clear  and  conciao  manner  by  Lord  Westbury,  iu  a  paper  addressed  ; 
by  him  to  the  citairmnn  of  tho  House  of  Commoas'  Committee  at 
InquLr}'  into  the  operation  of  tho  bankrupt  law,  sitting  in  1864. 
After  alludiog  to  the  present  system  of  adjudication  of  bankruptcy, 
its  conSict  with  voluntaiy  trust  deeds,  and  the  procedure  of  admi< 
justration  in  bankruptcy,  his  lordship  proceeds  i-^ 

*'The  next  and  third  great  head  of  inquiry  oa  to  tho  present 
system  is  perhaps  included  in  tho  following  question  : — Is  it  not  a 
mistake  to  attempt,  to  a  system  of  rules  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  assets  of  a  bankrupt,  to  create  a  code  for  enforcing 
commercial  morality  ?  A  very  large  part  of  tho  present  bankrupt 
law  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  a  certificate  or  discharge  shall  bo 
grunted  or  refused  to  a  bankrupt,  to  his  protection  from  arrest,  to 
tho  liability  or  non-liability  of  fnturo  acquired  property,  and  to  tho 
punisikment  of  tho  bankrupt  in  the  event  of  his  bciug  found  to  have 
comiuitted  any  act  which  the  bankrupt  law  treats  as  contrary  to 
commercial  integrity.  This  attempt  to  combine  tho  punishment  of 
the  dishonest  or  reckless  debtor  with  the  coliectioii  and  diHtrtbntion. 
of  hia  remaining  property,  is,  iu  my  judgment,  a  very  great  mistake. 
It  has  led  to  the  most  expensive  and  most  unsatiBfactory  and  tmper'* 
feet  part  of  the  present  system.  I  would  abolish  it  altogether.  If 
B  man  has  committed  a  fraud,  let  litm  bo  punished  by  the  existing 
cximinnl  law.  If  that  be  not  severe  and  stringent  enough,  make  it 
more  so,  but  do  not  attempt  to  administer  crimiiml  law,  or  quast- 
crimiiiu.1  law,  in  bankruptcy.  Let  thia  be  the  law.  On  a  man 
becoming  baukrupt,  grant  him,  on  his  surrender,  protection  from 
iinpriaonmcnt  for  debt  (so  lone;  n»  that  absurdity  continues),  but  lot  | 
hiii  future  cfitftlo  remain  linblo  to  hie  debts  until  he  gets  a  vohintarjF 
discharge  from  hia  creditors.  Let  it  bo  hia  business  to  obtain  such  i 
discharijce.  If  he  does  not  succeed  in  obtainiug  a  discharge  from  all 
his  creditors,  let  him  stand,  as  to  hia  future  estate,  in  the  shoes  of 
those  ci'cdttnre  who  have  signed  his  discharge.  Alt  other  cnforce- 
meiil  of  |jenul  law,  or  inllictiou  of  pcuaUies,  is  a  mislako.    At 
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present,  two  separtite  fuDctions  are  confounded,  the  ciril  and  the 
crimiaal.  The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  properly  linfl  but  one  function, 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  ihe  debtor's  assets,  present  and 
future.  The  law,  as  it  stands,  first  assumes  thnt  it  is  its  duty  1o 
provide  Ibe  honest  bankrupt  with  a  discharge.  It  has  no  such  duty, 
but  having  begun  with  this  false  principle,  it  ta  then  entangled  in 
tho  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  man's  honesty  or  dishonesty,  liy 
artificial  rtiles,  which  it  has  construe  ted  for  this  purpose.  AH  ihiB 
is  a  gross  mistake,  and  lias  been  tho  fruitful  source  of  the  expense, 
uncertainty,  and  dissatisfaction  that  now  attend  the  administration 
of  the  bankrupt  kw." 

-As  the  law  at  present  stands,  machinery  is  created  by  which 
estates  insolvent  are  practically  confiscated  in  regard  to  tho  rights 
of  credilora,  experience  having  painfully  proved  to  all  parties  inte- 
resled,  that  not  only  are  tho  assets  placed  beyond  their  personal 
control,  but  that  the  collection  and  realisation  is  slow  and  costly, 
and  that  when  tho  day  of  distribution  arrives,  the  expenses  amount 
to   a   most   formidgblo  pcr-ccntn{*e  upon   the   amount    ilistributed, 
besides  being  liable  to  further  serious  diraintition  by  the  frequent 
heavy  abstractions  of  officials  through  wliose  handa  the  assets  pass. 
With  this  knowledge,  and   tliy  dim  perceptien  of  a  certain  mulct  of 
some  30  per  cent,  or  more  occurring  for  tho  charges  in  bankruptcy, 
creditors  naturally  accept  any  settlement  ratliei-  than  appeal  to  a 
court  which  occasions  them  considerable  trouble,  much  publicity, 
much  personal  annoyance,  and  results  so  unsatisFacloiy  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.     Combined  with  these  disadvtintiiges,  creditors  have 
a  positive  knowledge  that,  however  desirouB  they  may  bo  to  punish 
fraud  on  the  part  of  insolvents,  fiucli  is  the  cjcisling  Flato  of  the  law, 
that,  although  much  time  and  money  must  be  expended,  conviction 
and  punishment  are  objects  very  rarely,  if  ever,  obtained,     Under 
these  circumstanceSj  it  would  be  strange  if  creditors  did  not  reso- 
lutely avoid  an    appeal   to  the   Court   of  Uankiiiptcy,  and  accept 
whatever  Bclltement  tho  debtor,  insolvent,  profft-is.    The  debtor  is 
always  perfectly  aware  of  the  aversion  of  creditors  to  appeal  to  that 
court.     Tho  inmiediftte  conpcqnence  is,  that  his  oflcr  for  pcltlcmcntj 
whatever  it  mny  be,  always  has  the  pleasant  rista  of  an  appeal  lo 
the  Ckjurt  of  Bankruptcy  looming  in  the  backgrouud.     lu   ffect,  in 
the  case  of  the  insolvent,  it  enables  him  lo  make  a  flourish  of  honest 
plofessions  by  declaring  hia  perfect  readiness  lo  go  into  the  Bank' 
ruptcy  Court  if  his  offer  of  composition  of,  say,  1*.  9d.  in  the  £  is 
not  promptly  accepted  by  his  creditors.     This  is  no  exaggeration  of 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  for  in  a  return  recently  obtaine<l  from 
the  Registration  of  Deeds'  Office  in  Chancery  Lane,  it  appears  that 
out  of  upwards  of  300  c.ises  of  composition,  there  are    12  for  less 
than  Is.  in  the  f,  49  at   1*.  in  the  £,  71  between  Is.  and  2j.  in  the 
£,  112  between  '2s.  and  5.t.  in  the  £,  S3  between  3x.  and  1».  in  the 
£,  and  5  exceeding  4s.  but  under  5ji.  in  the  £. 

JJut  vrhile  the  law  which  govcins  compoaitions  yields  results  ao 
UO^tis&ctory,  they  may  be  counted  honest  aud  desirable  fts  com- 
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pared  with  ibe  frauds  which  ore  now  perpetrated  under  deeds  of 
iosp«etiaa  and  assigumeut.     By  these  deeds,  as  tbo  law  now  stands, 
no  prelimiuarj  proof  of  debt   is  requirctli  aad   tlio  whole  affiiir  is 
usually  managed  in  estates  of  importance  after  thia  wiae  ; — A  firm, 
finding  itself  insotveat,  places  ita  books,  or  anything  which  it  thinks 
right  to  call  a  statement  of  its  affairs,  in  the  hands  either  of  jtj  own 
sdlcitors,  or  accountants  of  its  own  choice.      This  statement  may 
inclade  claims  ogainat  the  estate  to  any  amount  that  the  partios  about 
to  declare  their  insolTelicy  may    think    safe,  and   constautiy    doea 
include  as  creditors  the  whole  value  of  bills  of  exchange  which  may 
hsv^  been  received  by  them  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  and 
re-diBCOuntcd  or   paid  away.     This  statement  may  include  such  a 
d««laratiOQ  of  the  small  value  of  the  assets  as  would  render  a  settle- 
meat   upon   these   data   beneficial    to   no   ono   but   the   iusjolventa 
themselves.     In  due  course   notification  ia  given  by  the   friendly 
solicitors  or  accountants  to  the  various  creditors.      A  meeting  is 
convened  ;    statements  tire  made  ;    creditors  gcumhle,  aud  require 
further  explanation ;  the  affairs,  from  the  Bhortnesa  of  time,  have 
be«a  aa  yet  but  imperfectly  investigated  by  the  solicitors  or  account- 
ant^ and   the   meeting  ia  adjourned  for  several   weoka,  to  afford 
these  same  friendly  solicitors  or  accountants  time  to  inquire  more 
thoroughly  into  the  affaira  of  the  estate.     Usually  mattera  appear 
mora  complicated  at  the  second  meeting,  and  a  resolution  is  ordi- 
narily then  carried,  cither  to  accept  a  composition  upoa  such  data 
aa  the  creditors  havo  before  them,  or  to  wind  up  under  assigumcnt 
or  iospection.     At  this  stage  It  might  be  anticipated  that  the  acttoa 
of  diBseatlent  creditors  would  make  itself  felt.     But  the  fact  is,  that 
creditors,  however  large  their  stake  may  he  in  any  one  individual 
estate,  are  usually,  if  not  always,  fully  occupied  in  the  conduct  of 
their  own  mercantile  affaira,  and   are  consequently  unwilling,  or 
unable,  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  the  sifting,  the  investiga- 
tion, and  the  settlement  of  the  complicated  affairs  of  an  insolvent 
estate  where,  whatever  advantages  may  be  obtained,  only  a  small 
portion,  that  is,  the  rateable  value  of  the  increased  dividends,  accrues 
to  the  creditor  who  so  undertakes  it,  and  agaiust  which  he  has  to 
set  the  serious  loss  of  time  and  neglect  of  hia  own  aOairs  by  prose- 
cuting such  inquiries  for  the  benefit  of  hia  brother  creditors  as  well 
as  himself.     But  the  deed  of  inspection  having  been  executed  by  a 
majority  in  number  representing  three-fourths  in  alleged  value,  the 
vfholo  of  the  creditors  ore  bound  thereby.     Hence  it  may  constantly 
happen  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  tho  creditors  disseutlont  resdly 
represent  four-fifths  of  the  creditors  bona  Jide.    However,  not  only 
are  they  depiivcd  of  any  right  as  dissentients,  but  they  are  further 
deprived  of  any  right  whatever  aa  against  the  insolvent,  or  his  afler 
acquired   property,  and   havo   only  to  look  to   trustees,  who  may 
h&ve  been  appointed  through  tho  arrangement  of  the  insolvent,  for 
that  portion  of  the  realised  assets  to  which  they  may  bo  rateahly 
entitled. 
In  reply  to  these  griovmices  it  has  been  stated  that  the  lav  girea 
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the  disBatfsfieil  credltorH  the  right  of  testing  the  bona  Jides  of  tho 
claims,  and  &  right  of  action  against  trusteea,  for  tnal'admtntstmtioD. 
But  both  insolvents  and  trustees  know  perfectly  -well  that  indivldaal 
creditors  are  constantly  advised  by  their  solicitors  not  to  incur  the 
trouble,  the  anxiety,  and  the  cost  of  euch  notion  and  inquiry  for  the 
small  share  of  benefit  obtainablo  by  succeasful  exposure.  Hence  tho 
practical  protection  given  to  tho  wrong-door  is  all  but  perfect  j  and, 
whether  you  tako  tho  sottlemeut  under  bankruptcy,  under  cotnposi- 
tion,  or  deeds  of  trust  nnd  assigutnent,  tho  creditor  Las  little  or  no 
security  that  ho  will  promptly  receive  his  rateable  portion  of  iho 
ftssetR,  while  the  debtor  is  carefully  cleaied  both  of  iuconrcnii^neo 
and  rcspougibilityt 

From  a  parliamentary  return,  presented  in  tho  latest  day  of  last 
fiession,  tho  following  results  aro  obtained  ;  vix.  ; — 


AS  TO  DEEDS   OF   ASSIONUENT. 

No.  of  DftiKla. 


Year  ending  Oet.  10,  1SG2  ... 

is(;3  ... 

1HG4  ... 
Six  uiontha  ending  Apl.  10) 

I8G5,  nt  (he  rate  of  per  ami.)  '" 


1,880 
2,344 
2,284 

3,0CO 


Gross  amonnb  of 
Unsecured  Debts. 

£1,013,000 
4,040,930 
5,725,592 

13,4o3,000 


AS  TO   COHFOSITIOH   DEEDS. 
No.  ot  Deeds. 


Year  endiug  Oct.  10,  1862 
„    .        .,  1863 

18t;4 
Six  months  ending  Apl.  10) 
1  &65,  at  the  rato  of  per  au  n.) 


2,420 


Groes  Amoaot  of 
Unsocnrcd  l>cl>U. 

£373,000 

926,rK)0 

2,497,S0O 

8,873,800 


AS  TO   DEEDS  OF  PJSPCCTORSIlir. 


Tear  ending  Oct.  10,  1862 

186.3 

1864 

Six  months  ending  Apl.  10^^ 

186^1  at  the  rate  of  per  nun.) 


170 


£190,400 

50,800 

620,500 

10,612,000 


It  may  be  remarked  that  the  retnirx  for  the  last  six  months  repre- 
eents  a  period  of  commercial  collapse,  and  may  doubllcas  bo  subject 
to  modiUcation,  but  ihose  figures  prove  conclusively  how  rapidly- 
recorded  insolvency  ia  increasing. 

Tho  bankruptcy  return  of  last  session  strlking-ly  illustrates  tho 
■ction  of  tho  law  as  regards  bankrupts.  According  to  that,  there 
appear  to  have  been,  in  round  numbers,  Su  the  year  ending  Oetob(?r 
11,  1864,  7,224  bankruptcies,  tho  total  nmouat  collected  being  only 
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£677,000,  tlie  official  coets  upon  which  amouated  to  £110,000, 
l««f-iiig  £530,000  for  division  among  the  creditots.  It  U  furtUer 
Bhoim  that  out  of  tbese  7,200  bauki'upts,  6,600  were  made  bauk- 
rupt«  on  their  own  petition,  aad  tbot,  out  of  these,  5,324  paid  no 
diTidcnd,  and  in  other  848  cases,  the  divideud  n'ns  less  tlian  2«.  6d. 
in  the  £.  But  out  of  all  this  vast  crowd  of  7,224  baukrupts,  only 
80  were  refused  their  diacharga  on  application — a  proof  cither  of 
the  marvellous  laxity  of  tho  Inw,  or  of  wonderful  Uonosty  iu  the 
bankrupts. 

Deplorable  as  the  results  of  tho  Bill  of  1861  nppeat  to  have  been, 
they  arc  not  fairly  chargeable  upon  its  author.  The  mainspring  and 
centre  of  action  of  that  Bill,  aa  originally  introduced  to  the  Mouse 
of  Commons,  was  tho  osiahliahnient  of  a  chief  judge  iu  bniikruptcy, 
with  powers  equivalent  to  those  of  o  judge  in  equity,  which  would 
have  afforded  au  cifcctual  check  to  most,  it'  not  all,  the  abuses  which 
the  present  Act  has  developed  ;  and,  consequently,  to  the  cxoisiou 
of  that  portion  of  the  Bill  by  tlie  House  of  Lords  may  be  attributed 
much  of  the  present  diBadvantngc. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  no  one  will  be  fonud  to  dispute  the 
necessity  of  some  imtnediaCo  and  extensive  eliange.  But  if  we 
examine  the  voluminouB  evidence  of  tlio  gentlemen  who  appeared 
before  the  Committee  of  tho  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire 
into  this  Bubject,  wo  shall  find  that  persona  of  high  authority  in 
Loodon,  both  official  and  mercantile,  scarcely  euggcated  a  remedy  to 
meet  these  great  and  growing  evils.  That  committee  felt  that  it  had 
a  duty  to  perform  beyond  merely  inveatigatiug  and  recording  the 
present  unsatiBfactory  state  of  ailkirs.  It  felt  that  such  an  inquiry 
would  probably  lead  to  little  or  no  public  benefit  unless  accompanied 
by  clear  and  praeticiil  suggeatioua  for  the  redress  of  existing  griev- 
ances. It  consequently  inquired  into  tho  operation  of  the  law  of 
bankruptcy  in  Scotland,  where  few  of  the  evib  which  are  alleged 
Bgaitist  the  system  iu  England  exist  ;  and  where  it  was  luund  that 
estates  insolvent  were  collected  and  distributed  with  a  rapidity,  an 
equity,  and  an  economy  which  gavo  general  satiefactton  to  tho 
Scottish  mercantile  conimuuity.  That  committoo  cotiBcqueully 
recommended  the  adoption  of  a  cousiderablG  portion  of  the  Scotch 
system  as  applicable  to  England.  This,  if  carried  into  effect,  wilt 
invol?e  Uio  practical  abolition  of  the  tsystem  of  bankruptcy  as  at 
proaent  existing  in  England,  HubstJtutitig  tho  following  miiehinery 
iur  the  collection  auJ  disirihutJon  of  assetd  of  estates  insolvent — 
ifnrility  in  determining  insolvency  at  the  instance  of  one  or  more  of 
Itho  creditors — prompt  Bccurity  to  the  crcdilors  of  the  assets  of  iho 
state — the  appointment  of  trustee  or  curator  to  he  chosen  by  the 
reditors,  to  be  paid  by  them  according  to  agreement,  in  whom  the 
atato  shall  vcet,  with  full  power  to  collect,  realise,  and  distribute — 
li«  said  trnstec  to  find  Bcenrity,  to  be  approved  by  the  judge,  for  tho 
H^thful  collection  and  distribution  of  tho  assets — to  have  power  to 
fXeject  or  admit  claims  of  creditors,  sohject  to  appeal  to  the  judge,  to 
|t>e  subject  to  the  revision  of  one  or  mors  of  tho  creditors  who 
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should  be  appoiuted  by  the  otlicrs  to  convene  the  croditora  at  fixed 
stated  periods — to  keep  the  accounts  plamly,  and  produce  them 
punctatillj'  at  such  meetings— creditors  ouly  entitled  to  vote  aud 
rank  hi  respect  of  balance  due  after  deducting  the  viilue  of  all  seci 
rtlies,  including  billtt  of  exchange  and  other  obligations — osaei 
when  collected,  to  be  lodged  In  a  bank,  or  place  of  security  uatil 
tribution — accounts  to  be  rendered  in  full  to  the  Accountant-Genei 
in  Bankruptcy,  who  sliall  certify  to  their  aecuraey  before  the  trus 
is  entitled  to  payment  for  his  services.  Trustee  to  report  as  to 
conduct  of  bankrupt  ;  trustee  to  be  subject  to  the  eupervisiou  of  a 
judge,  and  liable  to  dismissal  in  case  of  misconduct. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  this  sygtcm  lias  the  great  advantage,  lu  regard 
to  the  assets,  of  putting  their  collection  and  nmDOgement  in  the 
hands  of  a  party  inunediately  responsible  to  the  creditors,  paid  by 
them  and  punishable  by  them  in  caso  of  default  or  misconduct.  It 
involves  little  or  no  State  machinery,  no  eipenscs,  except  such  as 
tlio  creditors  willingly  and  by  agreement  incur.  It  secures  the 
prompt  aud  searching  investigation  of  a  competent  accountant,  which 
in  Scotland  is  viewed  as  a  principal  safeguard  and  security  for  the 
advantageous  working  of  the  system  ;  and  thus,  bo  far  as  the  great 
question  of  the  realisation  and  distribution  of  assetn  is  concerned, 
wilt,  it  ia  thought,  present  a  marked  improvement  upon  anything 
that  England  has  heretofore  experienced. 

In  regard  to  discharging  a  bankrupt,  the  House  of  CommoDs' 
Committee  have  suggested  that  the  bankrupt  should  be  entitled  to 
his  discharge  upon  payment  of  a  dividend  of  6.!.  S(2.  in  the  £,  at 
the  expiration  of  six  years  from  the  dato  of  adjudication.  The 
Committee  have  recommended  that,  under  the  provisions  of  any  new 
Act,  imprisonment  for  debt  should  be  aboliiibcd  ;  and  that  such 
wilful  acts  of  debtors,  tending  to  delay  or  injure  their  creditors,  as 
ehalt  be  declared  by  law  to  be  crimiual,  shall  be  made  punishable 
only  in  the  ordinary  criminal  courts  of  justice.  It  further  recom- 
mends that  there  shall  bo  established  a  court  of  bankruptcy  in  the 
metropolis  which  can  bo  pwd  out  of  funds  now  lying  dormant,  and 
that  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Equity  and  Common  Law 
shall  act  as  judges  ;  and  that  to  the  court  there  shall  be  a  general 
power  of  appeal ;  aud  concludes  by  recommending  that  the  present 
metropolitan  and  distnct  courts  of  bankruptcy  should  be  abolished 
aa  soon  as  practicable  ;  and  that  the  bankrupt  law  should  be  coi 
goltdated. 

The  whole  question  of  the  recovery  of  small  debts  ia  left  untouchi 
in  this  inquiry,  as  involving  entirely  different  considerations. 

In  view  of  the  extensive  change  in  the  legislation  on  the  queslioii 
of  insolvency,  many,  whoso  opinions  deserve  great  consideration, 
believe  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country  to  be  without  any  bankrupt  law — to  leave  the  whole 
question  of  settlement  of  debt  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
country,  with  such  modifications  as  would  gnarantee  prompt  recovei 
to  creditors,  tx\A,  m  cases  of  fraud,  puuishmeDl,  of  debtors. 
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Ftimce  this  STftent  obtains  in  regard  to  all  persons  not  on^agoil  in 
trade  (uu  immense  majority  of  the  aduUa  of  tliat  countryj,  autl  is 
Bald  to  work  advantageously. 

It  mast  be  admitted  that  tlie  State  uudertakea  very  unusual  and 
anomalous  duties  in  tbe  collection  and  distribution  of  estates  insol- 
vent, but  the  custom  Iiaa  become  eo  interwoven  with  the  commerce 
of  tbo  country,  that  it  may  be  more  advisable  to  simplify  than  to 
destroy  the  system  ;  especially  aa  the  complicated  laws  of  property, 
the  facilities  of  transfer  and  aUeDntion,  and  the  impracticability  of 
tbc  CJkistiDg  courtH  of  law  being  able  to  fully  iuvestigate  the  details 
of  estAtos  iiisolveiil,  these  and  many  other  consideration!!,  nppcar  to 
preclude  the  abolition  of  an  organised  system  for  the  collection  imd 
distribution  of  these  estates. 

When  approaching  the  question  of  future  legislation,  it  may 
be  deairable  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  continunl 
failures  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  iattsfactory  solution  of  (he 
qaestion  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency ;  and  this  brings  us  back  to 
ibo  prelinunary  fact  that,  having  to  legislate  between  debtor  and 
creditor,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  debtor  who  has.  violated  the 
contract,  and,  on  the  other,  the  creditor  who  is  suffering  tlierefrora. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  whole  principle  of  law  should 
(end  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  contracts,  but  this  is  pructicully 
r&Tersod  in  every  instance  in  wlilch  a  creditor  is  compelled  to  give 
Other  than  a  voluntary  acquittal  to  the  debtor  for  the  unsatisfied 
portion  of  the  debt.  Consequently  every  provision  by  which  a 
creditor  is  coerced,  cither  by  tbc  Bankruptcy  Court  or  by  a  majority 
of  hia  fcUow-crcditors  in  number  or  amount,  to  give  a  discharge  in 
fail  for  a  payment  iu  part,  violates  that  principle.  The  same 
violation  occurs  iu  the  baukvupicy  wheu  the  debtor  has  handed  over 
the  whole  of  his  assets,  and  the  creditor  is  compelled  to  acquit  the 
debtor  without  any  claim  on  after  acquired  property.  It  appears  to 
be  reasonable  that  every  f&cility  should  be  given  to  arrangements  aa 
between  debtors  and  creditors,  by  which  the  creditor  should  be 
induced  to  settle  with  hia  debtor,  and  give  him  an  acquittance  in 
full.  But  it  is  contrary  to  the  true  principle  of  equity  that  he  should 
be  compelled  to  do  this.  It  is  believed  that  the  provision  by  which 
debtors  can  coniniaiid  an  acquittance  in  full  upon  payment  of  part  of 
their  engagements  is  the  moat  fertile  source  of  the  fraud  and  wrong 
that  have  iiflected  this  question;  and  while  it  would  be  expedient 
to  give  every  facility  for  a  voluntary  soltlement,  aa  between  debtor 
and  creditor,  by  which  the  latter  foregoes  any  such  portion  of  his 
claims  as  may  appear  to  him  to  be  advantageous,  iu  order  to  secure 
the  prompt  recovery  of  the  remainder,  it  ought  not  to  be  iu  the  power 
of  the  debtor,  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  ever  to  break  ihe  obli- 
gation for  payment  in  full  whenever  or  wherever  ho  had  the  means 
of  effecting  such  payment.  The  adoption  of  this  principle  would 
involve  the  abolition  of  all  compulsion  upon  creditors  in  settleraent 
under  deeds  of  assignment  or  composition,  and  it  would  involve  the 
more  important  change  of  rendering  thai  bankrupt's  after  acquired 
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property  subject  to  the  unsatis6e<l  claima  of  his  creditors.     Upon 
close  Inquiry,  this  point  will  ]}Q  fouud  to  lid  nearest  the  root  of  thQt 
whole  queation. 

If  public  opinion  could  be  brought  to  the  conclusion  whti^ 
Westbury  indicates,  the  process  of  logialatiou  on  this  subject  woul 
be  eomparativelf  simple,  by  providiug  for  the    prompt   possession 
of  tho  assets  of  insolvent  estates,  and  equablo  division  amoDg»t  the 
creditora,  giviog  them  no  power   over  the  time  or   person  of  tbfl 
debtor,  but  leaving  him  to  obtain  from  Uia   creditors   a  discbi 
in  reference  to  the  unsatistied  portions  of  their  claims  as  beat 
may. 

The  actual  operation  of  the  existiog  system  of  bankruptcy  In 
been  well  put  by  a  writer  in  the  Times,  who  asserts — "The  purpor 
of  the  law   to  be  simply  to  give  power  to  a  certain  court,  uudei 
special  conditions,  to  confiscate  the  claims  of  creditors  which  wer 
lawfully  created,  and  against  which  the  debtor  bris  nothing  to  nrg 
except  that  he  has  no  sutiicieut  means  at  present  to  discharge  then 
and   would   like  to   have   tbe   opportunity   of  beginning   busiae 
again,   entirely   free    from    the   inconvenience   of   their    being   in 
existoEce." 

In  a  report  on  the  law  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  presented  b^ 
Lord    Chancellor    Lyudiiurat  to  the  House  of  Lords  hi  1844,  tin 
question  of  "liability  to  pay  del>(s  out  of  after  acquired  property,*^ 
is  argued  in  pxtemto.    It  suggests  that  the  existence  of  such  liability^ 
tliough  rarely  productive  to  creditors,  would  tend  to  paralyao  the 
future   cxerlioiia   of  debtors.      A   commission   of   inquiry,    which 
investigated  the  subject  in  1840,  abo  reported  strongly  against  the 
proposal  to  retain  the  liability  for  unsatisfied  debts  upon  after  acquired 
property.     In  support  of  tlie  proposition   it   was   urged   lluit   Iha 
liability  would  only  attach  to  actual  property  aubsequeutty  acquircti 
that  such  liability  would  staud  behind  all  debu  and  engagement 
subsequently  made,  and  that  the  ins^olvent  would  gain  in  the  essti^ 
mation  of  society  by  being  placed  in  the  position  of  a  man  makii 
restitution   for  the  injury,  and  compensation  for  the  losses,  he  ba 
brought  upon  others  by  contracting  oDgagcmcnts  which  he  had  bdeft' 
unable  to  fulfil.      It  was  alleged  that  this  system  had  worked  well 
in  tho  insolvent  debtors'  law,  especinliy  in  regard  ta  patfmtjtts  out  <{f 
conrt,  in  consequence  of  its  being  known  to  the  debtor  that  paymeal 
could  bo  made  compulsory;  that  the  absence  of  this  practice  in^ 
bankruptcy  had  made  iuslances  of  repayment  from   after-acquired 
property  extremely  rare  ;  and  tliat  '*  tlio  practice  of  urm-paymeut  \s 
assumed  to  be  just,  because  it  is  Jegat."     It  was  asked  "  upon  what 
principle  should  n  cotirt  bo  invested  with  tho  power  of  telling  tli 
debtor  that  so  soon  as  he  has  pcrfiruied  a  porliou  of  his  contract, 
pari  onh/  of  that  fur  whicli  ho  has  recciveJ  full  consideration,  he  i| 
released  from  any  liability  to  perform  the  remaiuder,  whatever 
flubsequent  ability  may  be  ?  " 

It  was  ftllcgtid  llijit  ill  Franco  and  other  cotmlrioa  the  system 
liability  of  afior  acquired  projicrty  existed,  and  it  waa  urged  that 
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"  to  the  Ettgligh  bankrupt  laws  the  world  was  iudebteil  for  the 
public  repudiation  of  the  eacred  duty  of  rcatttutioti."  It  was 
further  urged,  that  such  liability  would  chock  frauduleat  composi- 
tions and  arraii pigments  that  were  then  (as  now)  forced  upon  creditora 
by  thoir  kuowleilge  that,  if  tho  estate  went  into  bankruptcy,  they 
must  wait  much  longer  for  any  dividend,  and  that  heavy  expenses 
must  be  home  by  the  estate.  That  those  fraudulent  atrangemonta 
had  bocome  so  eummon  aa  to  iudueo  the  observation  of  oue  of  the 
jadges,  that  "  our  laws  are  such,  that  a  tradesman  may  bo  supposed 
to  OWft  it  as  a  duty  to  hi?  family  to  fail  twice  in  his  life  "  :  that  "  by 
Oflttbliahing  this  liability,  imprudence  of  every  description  would  bo 
checked  :  at  present,  the  merchant  or  trader  who  speculates  boyond 
hig  capital,  takes  the  profits  if  successful — if  tho  speculation  be  ruio- 
oits,  hia  creditors  bear  the  loss  ;"  that  extravagance  of  living  would 
rIso  be  checked  by  the  knowledge  that  creditors,  whoso  money  the 
debtor  was  spending,  might  acquire  legal  claims  upon  his  future 
property  ;  and,  finally,  it  was  urged  that  "  unless  the  law  had  brought 
down  the  moral  sense  of  the  coromuiQity  to  the  standard  of  its  own 
provisions,  it  would  hardly  be  a  question  at  the  present  day  wliether 
in  the  case  of  a  man  who  hci'ctofors  borrowed  £l,0O0,  and  who 
now  has  amplo  means  for  paying  twenty  timea  the  amonnt,  there  is 
uny  injuatice  in  holding  him  not  to  be  absolved  from  liability  in  re- 
spect of  that  loan  upon  the  ground  that  at  some  intermediate  period 
he  had  not  the  means  of  discharging  the  debt. 

These  propositions,  adduced  twenty  years  since,  have  loat  none  of 
th^ir  force  by  age.  The  question  sti!!  remains  unsettled,  upon  what 
priiifriplo  of  general  policy  tho  law  ought  to  acquit  the  obligation! 
vf  the  debtor  without  the  sanction  of  the  creditor,  as  against  tho 
dchfor'a  afn?r  oc<juired  property,  due  regard  being  had  to  prior  pay- 
metit  in  full  of  all  subsequent  engagements  ? 

A  law  which  nmy  afford  to  creditors  tho  means  of  prompt  posses- 
ETon,  and  equable  distribution  of  assets  of  insolvent  estates,  with 
further  right  of  recovery  upon  the  after  acquired  property  of  in- 
solvenla,  is  undoubtedly  the  desideratum  from  the  creditors'  point  of 
view.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  debtor  should  bo  freed  from  all 
personal  coercion  by  the  abolition  of  arrest  and  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  or  the  intorferenco  of  previous  creditors  in  hia  after  pur- 
BiritB,  until  such  tinse  as  ho  may  have  acquired  property  to  discharge 
the  old  liabilities. 

In  approaching  the  subject  of  future  legislation,  tho  relative 
posilions  of  debtor  and  creditor  may  be  reviewed.  Legislation  has 
heretofore  treated  tho  respective  parties  as  equally  entitled  to  its 
caro  and  Ijenevolencc,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  insolvent  debtor 
ifl  constantly  a  violator  of  his  engagements,  cither  from  mis- 
fortune, imprudence,  or  fraud  ;  and  that  tho  creditor  is^  as 
constantly  a  sufTerer  ;  and  that  consequently  the  business  of  legisla- 
tion, 80  far  aa  it  may  be  expedient  to  interfere,  appears  to  be  to 
ieeure  to  creditors  thotr  property  in  the  hands  of  the  insolvent — 
lo  protect  them  from  fraud  on  hia  part,  and,  ou  the  other  hand,  t» 
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proiact  the  debtor  from  porsonal  coercion  or  annojance  on  tb«  pftrt 
of  cfeditore. 

It  may  be  Eafely  assumed  ttiat  no  merohaQt  or  trader  bfrComH 
inaftlveot  to  the  extent  of  Ss.  in  the  pound  upon  his  Habililies  with- 
out his  owQ  pei'Boual  and  actual  knowledge.  The  abolition  of  tbs 
coercion  upon  the  creditor  to  give  a  discharge  vitbout  payment  in 
full,  would  induce  all  partiea,  becoming  embart'osaed  aud  iusolTeut, 
promptly  to  lay  a  statement  of  the  affairs  before  their  creditors }  when 
the  diTiienda  wei'e  large,  as  they  almost  invariably  would  be,  if  the 
inaolvency  were  declared  as  soon  as  discovered,  bo  creditor  would  be 
found  to  prefer  the  delay,  coat,  and  uucertaiuty,  even  of  the  Scotch 
■yst€m  of  bankruptcy,  when  oQered  auch  a  composition  as  might  then 
reasonably  be  made  ;  for  under  that  system  it  is  shown  that  axrange* 
ments  by  composition  and  deed  aio  Tcry  largely  adopted  ;  such 
arratigemeuts  being  compulsory  only  so  far  as  regards  one-fifth  of  the 
value  of  the  debts  of  the  estate, 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  statementa  and  reraarki^ 
that  much  of  the  failure  in  the  administration  in  baukruptcy  has 
ftrisen  from  the  expectation  that  creditors  would  do  that  in  regard  to 
the  interests  of  themaelves  and  fellow  creditors,  which  they  eannot 
bs  induced  to  do  ;  and  that  a  still  larger  portion  of  the  failure  accruea 
firom  the  facilities  afibrded  to  diahoneat  debtors.  The  alterations 
tuggested  absolve  the  creditors  from  that  iudividual  exertion  which 
they  cannot  be  induced  to  undertake,  and  withdraw  the  facilities  for 
fraudulent  practices  on  the  part  of  the  debtor.  So  long  as  these 
incentives  are  permitted  to  continue,  it  ia  hopeless  to  attempt  any 
large  practical  amendment  of  the  law  of  dabt.  While  suggestug 
alike  the  necessity  and  the  propriety  of  making  the  cotitract  between 
the  buyer  and  seller,  the  borrower  aud  lender,  inviolate,  so  far  as  the 
mean*  of  the  respective  parties  extend,  it  abolishca  ail  power  of 
coercion  or  personal  annoyance  of  that  which  may  be  assumed  to  bs 
the  stronger  as  against  the  weaker  party  ;  white  in  the  payment 
of  debts  from  after  acquired  means,  the  heretofore  Lusolveut  dis- 
chargea  his  duty  faithfully  to  his  fellow-trodesmen,  and  ia  likely  to 
enjoy  the  permanent  advantage  of  increased  capital  by  the  improve^ 
ment  of  credit,  consequent  on  the  prompt  adoption  of  this  Ijjie  of 
conduct. 

The  broad  and  simple  truth,  that  underlies  the  whole  question  of 
inaolvency,  appears  to  have  constantly  escaped  the  practical  cog- 
niiance  of  the  legislature,  viz.,  that  when  a  man  in  business  becomes 
iniotvent  his  position  inalantly  alters  ;  the  business  or  estate  is 
DO  longer  bia,  it  has  passed  to  his  creditors,  he  ia  merely  the  gerast 
or  factor,  managing  their  goods  or  moneys  ;  the  man  baa  been  trusted 
on  the  faith  of  his  solvency  \  immediately  that  aolvency  ceases,  it  is 
bia  duty  to  submit  that  fact  to  the  creditors,  aud  to  submit  the  asset* 
to  auch  arrangements  as  they  may  deem  most  expedient. 

If  the  legislature  could  be  induced  to  recogniee  and  act  upon  this 
ohrious  truth,  most  of  the  fearful  losaes  that  now  attend  commercial 
pursuit*  would  be  largely  alleviated.    It  should  be  made  the  iiit«r«*t» 
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a«  it  J8  the  duty,  of  every  insolveBt  promptly  lo  declare  Bucli  ingol- 
.Tcncy.     But  so  long  as  the  law  couutenRnces  and  encournges-all  the 
Limmoraliiies  arising  from  conceslmeDt,  it  can  acarcely  be  expected 
^ihat   parties    becoming    iusftlvent  Ehould   adopt   a   higher   tone   of 
Lsnorality  than  the  laws  by  which  their  insolvency  is  to  be  rogulnted, 
jThe  Utw,  as  it  elamls,  declares   that  the  inBolveut  sbtill,  at  any  and 
►•very  time,  be  able  to  compel  an  acquittance  in  full,  no  matter  hoT* 
^ttnall  thd  dividend  or  how  dimiuished  the  assets  ;  and  this  operates 
•a  a  direct  incentive  to  the  debtor  to  euppresa  tbo  fact  of  insolvency 
tintil  tliebuik  of  the  creditors' assets  are  exhauated  ;  and  further,  that 
ioBolvcnts'  after  acquired  property  will  be  secure  against  any  claim. 
[While  such  in  the  law,  it  appears  to  be  vain  to  hope  for  the  adoption 
^of  the  honest  and  simple  courae  of  a  prompt  declaration  of  insolvency 
1  that  would  effectually  prevent  frequent  appeals  to  every  court  of  baak- 
TUptcy.     Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  much  force  in  the  objection 
that  may  be  raised  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  right  of  unsatisfied 
Creditors  to  be  paid  out  of  after  acquired  property  ;  inasmuch  aa  such 
elaima  would  always  atand  at  the  back  of  Bubseqncntly  acquired 
eogagemeata  ;  and  although  the  oous  of  proof  of  inability  to  pay 
1  -would  of  course  rest  with  the  debtor,  yet  it  w^ould  not  bt»  difficult  to 
rprevent  such  claims  becoming  oppressive;,  by  giviog  power  to  tho 
)adge  to  grant  costs  against  the  claimant,  if  there  shall  not  appear  to 
i^ve  been  reasonable  grounds  for  attempting  to  force  the  payment. 
Tho  courae  of  legislation  for  the  lost  half  century  has  been  gradually 
to  remit  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  debtor.     By  the  Act  of  1861 
these  were  ai[  practically  abolished,  but  the  pains  and  penalties  on 
kthe  creditor  are  continued  so  long  as  he  is  compelled  to  acquit  with- 
out satisfaction  in  full  ;  any  legislation  that  removes  this  anomaly 
mnd  injustice  will,  doubtless,  have  a  highly  beneficial  eSect  upon  the 
,1  commercial  and  trading  intereata  of  the  country. 


THE  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE.* 


/j  it  expedient  to  remove  antf  and  whnt  of  the  remaining  rettriclions 
on  the  Admissibilify  of  Ecidenfie  in  Civil  and  Criminal  Case*  f 
By  Alfred  WAifuiLovE,  D.C.L. 

NOTWITHSTAXDIXG  Ihnt  our  rules  of  evidence  have  been 
freed  from  nuicli  of  their  stringency,  there  arc  still  several 
'clftsses  of  persons  whose  evidence  cannot  be  received  in  a  court 
'of  JHBtice.  They  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: — ^Ist.  Parties 
(whetiicr  plaintiff  or  defendant)  in  any  action  for  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage.  2rid.  Parties  in  any  suit  instituted  in  couaequencc  of 
adultery.  3rd.  Persons  charged  with  an  indictable  offence,  or  any 
offence  punishable  on  summary  conviction,  as  to  their  giving  evidence 

•  See  TtintoitiofUt  1660,  w,  261  and  2'Jfl  ;  1861,  p.  252)  1868,  pf.  173  and 
239;  18<>1.  i>.  303. 
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on  oath  for  or  against  tbemaelves,  4tli.  Husbands  and  wires  of  tH 
persons  wUo  are  dcfGndaots  in  any  criminal  proceeding.  Sth,  The 
wJTes  of  supposed  parotoours,  who  are  made  co-respoadcnts  in  suit* 
for  dissolution  of  maiTiagc,  or  for  damages  by  reason  of  adultery. 
6tb.  In  cases  of  liigh  treason  and  misprision  of  treason  (otber  than 
such  as  consist  in  iujnring  or  attemptiDg  to  injuro  the  Queeo'i 
person)  those  persons  who  are  not  included  iu  the  list  delivered  to  the 
defendant  pursuant  to  Statute  ;  and,  lastly  :  7th.  All  persons  insensi- 
ble to  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 

It  was  not  until  tho  year  1833  that  any  attempt  was  made  by  Par. 
liament  to  control  the  admiasion  or  exclusion  of  cTidence  in  ordinary 
trials.  Since  then  several  important  Acts  hare  been  passed,  owing 
to  the  enlightened  views  of  Lord  Dcnman  and  our  President,  Lord 
Brougham,  but  in  all  of  them  provisoes  have  beeu  introduced  to  pre- 
serve the  four  first  restrictions  I  have  named.  Although  crime  and 
interest  no  louger  bar  testimony  ;  although  parties  in  civil  actions 
may  be  heard  in  support  of  their  oTvn  case ;  although  husbands  and 
wives  are  competent  witnesses  for  or  against  each  other  in  civil 
actions;  and  although  many  other  rules  Lave  been  adopted  which  are 
unanimously  admitted  to  have  contributed  to  a  more  truthful  adini< 
nistratiou  of  justice,  still  our  law  of  evidence  is,  I  consider,  yet 
defective,  by  reason  of  the  restrictions  I  have  named. 

Dui'iug  the  last  thirty  years  a  great  advance  has  been  msde 
towards  the  improveraeut  of  the  state  of  the  law  of  evidence.  I 
say  imjjrovement,  because  the  admission  of  evidence  has  l»een  freed 
from  many  barriers,  whereby  justice  hag  beeti  raore  properly,  becansa 
more  truthfully,  administered.  Our  old  rules  of  evidence  were 
simply  judge-made  law.  Acts,  indeed,  were  pasted,  but  the  restric- 
tiouB  I  have  named  were  still  retained.  But  in  tho  last  Session  of 
Parliament  an  atlempt  was  made  to  relax  some  of  these  impedimenta. 
A  Bill  was  introduced  by  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  of  a  brief  but  coraiire- 
henaivc  character.  It  contained  three  important  eimctmenta  :— 1st. 
That  parties  to  actions  for  brejich  of  promise  of  marriage  should  bo 
admissible  as  witnesses.  2nd.  That  parties  to  any  suit  instituted  in 
consequence  of  adultery  might  offer  themselves  as  witnesses  on  their 
own  behalf.  3rd,  That  persona  charged  with  an  indictable  (in  other 
words  criminal)  offence  might  tender  their  own  evidence  on  their  own 
behalf.  There  were  somo  other  clauses  in  the  Bill  which  do  not 
touch  the  presCQt  queslion.  The  Bill,  however,  did  not  pass  ;  nay, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  tho  reception  it  received  by  the  House  of 
Commons  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  law  reformers  ;  but  we  must 
be  animated  by  the  Virgtlian  maxim,  "  Ne  cede  malis  sed  conira 
audentior  ito."  As  a  sct-ofi;  however,  against  this  faiiure,  we  must 
regard  Mr.  Denman's  Act,  passed  in  tho  last  Session,  as  an  important 
step  towards  assimilating  our  civil  and  criminal  procedure.  The  title 
of  the  Act  and  its  preamble  declare  its  object. 

It  enables  the  counsel  for  a  prisoner,  or  the  prisoner  himself  if 
he  have  no  counsel,  to  open  the  case,  and  then  if  he  have  wituossca 
to  exftmine  them,  and  when  all  the  evidence  is  concluded,  to  sum  up 
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the  eridflnc«  respectiTetj.  It  &lflo  defines  th«  mannsr  in  "which 
witnesses  m»y  be  discreciiloil.  It  contains  alao  a  just  nnJ  lalatary 
cnactmeat  wherebj  »  comparison  of  disputed  haodwritiog  may  bo 
iHBde  with  genuine  haudwriting — n  very  important  piece  of  eTidfnce 
b  cases  of  alleged  forgery,  but  tvbieh,  to  our  diacredit  be  it  snid, 
w»«  not  before  admissible  in  criminal  cases. 
If  tbo  signature  to  a  will  was  alleged  not  ta  b«  gennlne  in  a  trial 
a  civil  court,  a  comparison  with  gsnuine  handwriting  was  per- 
JDitted  in  order  to  test  the  genuineness  of  the  signature,  but  if  a 
pw*8tt  was  inJicted  for  forging  the  signaturo  to  that  very  will  no 
such  opportunity  or  priTilege  was  afibrded  him.  The  Bill  passed 
without  opposition,  and  it  cannot  but  give  us  hope  that  further 
relaxation  will  be  made  in  our  criminal  law.  Contrast  the  feeling 
of  our  Legislnturo  on  that  occasion  with  its  tone  when  the  Pi"i- 
BQoers'  Counsel  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  year  1836.  The  permis- 
sion for  a  prisoner  to  have  counsel  to  defend  him  was  deaounccd  as 
the  result  of  mistaken  humanity,  and  quite  unneccBsary.  It  waa 
also  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  an  ei-judge,*  who  Imd  b^en  a 
mosi  eminent  advocate,  in  reply  to  the  proposition,  "  That  prisoners 
should  have  copies  of  the  depositiotis  taken  on  their  commitment 
previous  to  their  trial,*'  that  if  n  prisoner  were  allowed  to  inspect 
copies  of  aU  depositions  token  against  him,  Lo  would  be  enabled  to 
concoct  a  defence  between  his  committal  and  trial  which  might 
def^t  the  ends  of  justice  by  contradicting  some  facta  deposed  to 
by  the  prosecution — as  if  the  ends  of  justice  could  bo  only  reached 
by  provuig  the  prisoner's  guilt.  What  should  we  Boy  to  such 
language  now  7 

From  this  digression  I  pass  on  to  the  subject  more  immediately 
before  us.  The  first  restriction  I  have  uEmacd  occurs  in  actions  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  Tbe  first  clause  of  the  BUI  of  Sir 
Filaroy  Kelly  empowered  parties  in  such  actions  to  be  heard  as 
witnesses  on  their  own  behalf.  It  was  objected  by  it«  opponents 
that  from  a  loose  conversation  an  imaginative  or  designing  person 
mighi  iofer  a  promise  of  marriage.  A  woman  might  swear  in  the 
wiiness-lMJX  that  the  defendant  had  made  her  such  a  promise  ;  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  deny  it,  "But  if  the  woman  was  clever, 
designing,  and,  above  all,  good-looking,  the  great  probability  was 
that  she  would  get  the  jury  on  her  side,  and  the  defendant  would 
find  conaiderablQ  difficulty  in  extricating  himself  from  the  scrape." 
Tbia  language,  uttered  in  a  somewhat  iiicetious  tone,  seemed  to 
have  weight  with  our  senatorp,  and  tbia  proviso  was  therefore  added 
to  the  clause—"  That  no  such  action  should  be  brought  unless  the 
promise  was  in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  one  of  the  parties. '  The 
clause,  as  amended,  waa  approved  of  by  the  House,  but  on  its  being 
pat  as  amended  it  was  negatived,  the  uocs  being  86  against  the  ayes 
59.     The  clause  was   therefore  ^lost,  but  as  to  argument  up«n  the 
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merits  or  principle  of  the  measare,  there  wm  none-    I  wlll<  ho^ 
ever,  venture  to.  advance  some  reasons  which  hnre  appeared  to 
worthy  of  consideration  as  touching  the  question. 

In  actiona  for  breaches  of  promieo  of  marriage  the  wotnan,  tli 
plaintiff,  would  be  the  most  important  witness  in  support  of  hfl 
case  ;  in  an  action  for  tlamagee  by  reason  of  a  breftch  of  contr 
the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff  is  received,  and  why  not  in  an  actio^ 
for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  breach  of 
contract  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  defendant  might  cxplalu  away  all 
or  much  that  woa  adduced  to  fix  him  with  the  promise.  In  acUons 
for  seduction,  and  in  suits  for  nullity  of  marriage,  the  woman  givei 
evidence  subject  to  eroas-eiamioation,  at  times  of  a  very  dis«greenbto 
and  painful  nature.  As  bearing  on  this  question,  in  order  to  sboi 
an  evil  of  the  present  law,  I  will  narrate  what  took  place  in  a  rec^Q 
trial.  An  action  was  brought  by  a  lady  for  breach  of  promiae 
marriage,  and  also  for  a  breach  of  contract,  inasmuch  as  the  defend 
ant  had  promised  her,  upon  her  giving  up  io  liim  certain  letter 
which  contained  htnguage  amounting  to  a  promise  of  marriage,  tha 
he  would  give  her  a  certain  sum  by  way  of  annuity.  She  gave  u|i 
the  letters,  but  the  defendant  refused  to  give  htr  the  sum  be  had 
promised  her.  IL  was  contended  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  be 
examined  aa  a  widiesa  to  prove  the  breach  of  contract  as  a  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage  was  also  in  issue.  The  breach  of  promise  was 
thereupon  abandoned,  but  it  was  still  contended  that  (he  action 
virtually  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  The  judge,  howevt 
before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  would  not  take  that  view,  sayii 
the  only  issue  remaining  was  the  breach  of  contract.  The  coUDi 
for  the  defendant  then  threateuei]  a  bill  of  exceptions,  hut  the 
was  soon  lettled  by  (ho  withdrawal  of  a  juror.  Had  It  boeu  otbei 
wise,  an  intricate  point  might  have  been  raised — whether  the  pfc 
tiff  wae  a  competent  witucau  or  not. 

The  second  restriction  on  the  admission  of  cviJenco  in  the  order 
I  hare  given  them  is  "  live  incompetence  of  parties  to  suits  insti. 
toted  in  consequence  of  adultery ."  Every  Act  passed  for  tho 
extension  of  ihe  rules  of  evidence  has  contained  a  proviso 
codUquc  ibis  ban.  The  rejection  also  by  the  Legislature  of  th^ 
second  clause  of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly's  Bill  to  remove  this  impedimei 
betrays  a  disinclinatton  to  remove  it.  The  Attoruey-General  said 
however,  he  should  not  oppose  the  measure  if  witnesses  were 
made  compellable  as  well  as  competent  to  give  their  evidence.  (It 
was  known  that  the  .Judge  of  the  Divorce  Court  had  expressed  hii 
objection  to  parties  being  made  compellable  to  give  their  evidence.)! 
A  compromise  was  then  attempted  by  the  modification  that  no  pcraoi 
though  comijetent,  should  he  made  compeilnblo  to  be  called  aa 
witness  on  any  issue  which  raised  the  question  whctlier  such  person" 
had  been  guiUy  of  adultery.  The  clause  was  noHvilht.tanding  nega- 
tived without  a  division  and  the  Bill  was  withdrawn. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  behoves  us  to  approach  (he  quesHod 
with  deference,  but  at  the  sauie  time  with  boldness,  and  the  more 
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eapeeially  as^in  the  Divorce  Court — now  au  important  tribunal — 
Ufuea  of  adultery  or  not  are  frequently  specially  raiBod.  AUhougli 
every  system  of  jurisprudence  ought  to  be  proof  against  the  caviJa 
of  the  pbJlosoplter,  still  experience  must  prevail  over  pliiloaophy, 
the  practical  over  tlio  theoretical — Fiafjuilitin,  mat  calum. 

It  wfts,  no  doubt,  a  regard  for  moraliiy,  and  a  desire  to  prevent 
exposure  and  also  perjury,  which  prompted  the  adoption  of  this 
proTiso,  added  to  the  fear  of  losing  tho  enactinents  removing  other 
reetrainta  if  this  were  resisted.  It  was  said  in  eupport  of  it  that  a 
wife  charged  with  adultery  should  not  bo  compelled  to  declare  her 
own  infamy  ;  "  no  person  is  bound  to  criminate  himself,"  ia  the 
lenient  but  just  maxira  of  English  jurisprudence  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  said  that  she  might  be  the  only  person  capable  of 
explaining  away  the  suspicious  against  her,  of  establish iug  her  iuno- 
eeuce,  and  that  the  latter  consideration  ought  to  outweigh  the  former. 
Again,  a  husband  may  be  the  only  persou  capable  of  proving  his 
wife's  infidelity  ;  and  so  strongly  has  the  prceent  judge  of  tho 
Divorce  Court  fell  lliis;,  that  he  has  not  hesitated,  notwithstanding 
the  proviso  I  have  niimod,  to  obtain  from  a  husband  himself,  in  such 
a  ca«e,  the  proof  of  hia  wife's  guilt.  "The  43rd  section  of  the 
Divorce  Act  (20  &  21  Vict.,  c.  85)  empowers  the  court  to  examine 
tlie  petitioner,  but  it  provides  that  he  shall  not  be  bound  to  auswer 
any  question  tending  to  show  that  lie  or  she  has  been  guilty  of 
adultery  ;"  but  it  is  eitenl  as  to  his  or  her  answering  any  qucstiou 
tending  to  show  that  the  respondent  has  been  guilty  of  adultery.* 
By  the  Act  (27  &  28  Vict.,  c.  54j  for  Improving  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  EcclesiaS'tical  Courts  in  Ireland,  passed  in  1864,  this  power  of 
sotnmoiiing  any  witness  before  it  is  given  to  the  court. 

To  show  the  anomalies  tiiat  may  arise  from  excluding  the  evidence 
of  parties  to  suits  inslituted  iu  consequence  of  adultery,  I  will  relate 
what  actually  occurred  iu  a  well-kuowu  case'f'  only  a  few  years  since. 
A  brought  an  action  against  B  for  criminal  conversation  with  C, 
A's  wife — not  one  of  those  parties  could  be  examined  as  a  witness 
in  that  trial.  A,  at  the  same  time,  iu  order  to  obtain  eventually  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  set  aside  his  marriage,  instituted  proceedings 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  a  divorce  n  meiisa  el  toro  ;  he  and  his 
wife  being  parties  to  the  suit  their  evidence  could  not  be  received, 
but  tliat  of  B,  the  alleged  paramour,  could  be,  and  was  received, 
A  then  iodielcd  B  for  perjury  committed  in  that  suit.  On  his  friiil 
B'a  mouib,  as  defendant — ix%  the  person  charged  with  a  criminal 
cllenC'e — was  closed.  But  A,  the  prosecutor,  was  a  valid  wilneiss, 
as  also  his  wife,  and  she  was  examined  for  the  defence  and  denied 
that  any  criminal  iutiroacy  between  her  and  B.  had  ever  laien  place, 


•  The  24Ui  SMlwa  of  Ifae  Probate  Act  (20  and  21  Vict.  c.  77)  mns  thus—"  The 
Court  of  Probote  rany  require  the  attenditncG  of  any  pm  ty  la  ptreoa,  or  of  any 
poraon  whom  it  may  thiuk  fit  lo  exaiairie,  in  respect  of  uiattern  or  caubcr  tesln- 
mentary." 
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and  thus  Bupported  the  truth  of  lis  cridence.     The  Divorce  Co-nrt 
Tpaa    then  established,  Bnd   A   petitioned  for  a  diToree,      B  wmJ 
neceisarily  made   a  cO'tespondent ;   theo,  A,  B,  and  C  were   all 
parties   to   the  suit,  and  the  eridence  of  each  was  again   ii»d^ 
missible. 

In  the  ease  of  CodHngton  v.  Codrtngton  and  Andennn*  the  rulej 
excluding  the  oTidence  of  the  panics  to  the  suit,  baa  been  loadlj 
complained  of  by  the  counael  both  for  the  petitioner  and  respondent 
In  a  well-known  case  before  the  Divorce  Court  {^Robinson  t.  Lane),\ 
Ehot'Uy  after  ita  being  established,  an  attempt  waa  mode  to  examine 
the  co-respondent  to  prove  hia  own  and  the  wife's  (the  rcapondent's) 
innocence  ;  of  the  three  judges  prGsidtiig  (the  full  court)  one  (MrJ 
Jostico  Wightman)  was  in  fiivour  of  his  being  disraisaed  from  the 
suit,  in  order  that  he  might  then  be  an  admissible  witness,  iw  the 
CFvidenco  produced  (the  wife's  written  confessions)  did  not  criminati 
htm  ;  but  the  two  other  judges  wore  of  a  different  opinion.  Thi 
case  was  adjourned  until  a  Divorce  Colirt  Amendment  Act,  then  in 
progress,  passed,  in  which  a  clause  was  inaerted  enabling  the  court 
to  dismiss  a  co-respondent  from  the  sttit,  sboald  the  evidence  not 
aSect  him. 

These  are  ft  few  of  the  cases  in  which  injustice  ia  worked  by  thfl 
operation  of  the  rule  which  esicludes  tho  evidence  of  tho  parties 
themselves  when  adultery  ia  in  issue  ;  it  tnayj  however,  etill  be  » 
question  whether  parties  should  be  compellable  to  give  their  evidence, 
or  merely  allowed  to  tender  it  if  they  think  fit,  . 

I  now  approach  tho  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  difficult. ^M 
part  of  our  subject — the  question  whether  persons  charged  with  l^^f 
criminal  offence  should^  on  their  trial,  be  permitted,  if  they  think  fit,  ^* 
to  tender  their  own  evidence  on  oath  (subject  to  cross-examinatiyn),^ 
in  order  to  clear  themselves  of  the  charpc  against  them  ?  Thi 
question  has  been  answered  in  the  aflirmativQ  by  many,  nnd,  1  may 
add,  by  the  deliberative  aasent  of  the  Council  of  our  institution  ;  btil 
as  we  can  only  oipresa  our  own  viewe,  with  a  hope  that  the  public 
and  the  Legislature  may  adopt  them,  it  is  desirable  that  we  ehould 
state  some  of  tho  reasons  on  which  our  convictions  are  be 
Owing  to  the  unfavourable  reception  by  the  House  of  Commons 
the  earlier  clauses  of  Sir  Fitzioy  Itelly's  Bill  for  the  ImproTCmcnt  i 
EvidencCj  a  clause  affecting  this  question  was  not  reached  ;  but 
although  no  opinion  was  expressed,  we  cannot  conceal  from  oui 
the  fact  that  it  would,  if  discusaed,  have  met  with  much  op[ 
and  that  too  from  lawyers  of  eminence  and  experience  in  criii 
procedure. 

Let  UB  then  briefly  consider  the  objections  with  which  the  prop 
sition  would  have  been  met.     The  first  assertion  generally  advance 
is  that  it  would  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  a  pi'!«oncr,  if  innocent,  who 
refused  to  speak,  or  was  advised  by  his  counael  to  remain  eilent,  u 
big  ailence  would  tend  to  prove  his  guilt;  and,  if  he  were  guilty,  it 
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would  tend  to  perjury  5  that  on  cross-examiaation  the  priBoner 
might  betray  himself,  and  thus  be  Led  into  self'crimination  ;  that  it 
IB  oontrtirjr  to  tbfi  spirit  of  our  legislation  ?  that  a  gjstem  of  moral 
tortore  would  be  introduced  into  our  criminal  jurisprudence  ;  and 
tbBi8cene«  and  altercations  between  the  prisoner  and  the  prosecuting 
counsel  might  occur,  euch  as  oftimea  takes  place  between  the  public 
prosecutor  aud  an  accused  person  in  continental  trials.  These  objec- 
tionB  were  ably  and  forcibly  brought  before  the  meeting  of  thia 
Society,  at  Dublin,  in  1860,  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  McKenna,  of 
tha  Irish  Bar,  but  ibe  result  of  the  discussion  which  followed  showed 
that  his  views  vrero  not  gonerally  approved. 

Previously,  in  the  year  18CI,  at  Glasgow,  Mr,  Pitt  Taylor,  thft 
author  of  the  inoderu  and  valuable  work  on  evidence,  advocated  the 
ftdmi^aiou  of  the  evidence  of  defendauts  and  their  wives  and  hus- 
bands io  criminal  cases.  Althouf;h  he  from  hie  experioaco  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  eriJence,  exposed  the  evils  of 
tlie  prcsout  restrictions  on  testimony,  stiil  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  result  of  the  discussion  which  ensued  was  not  so  favourable  to 
his  Tiews  at  that  of  the  following  year.  This,  however,  tends  to 
•how  that  an  advance  has  been  made  towards  the  vicwii  he  advocated, 
la  a  case  recently  brought  before  the  Divorce  Court,*  a  wife  petitioned 
for  a  j  adicial  separation  by  reason  of  her  husband's  cruelty ;  he  replied 
by  charging  her  with  adultery.  In  that  suit  tlio  wife  wna  a  compe- 
tent witness,  and  the  alleged  adulterer  was  also  produced  to  Buslain 
tho  adultory  charged.  The  jury  found  that  the  cruelty  of  the  hus- 
band waa  eetahlisbed,  but  that  the  adultery  of  Ibo  wife  was  not. 
Whereas  in  a  cross  petition  by  the  husband,  charf^ing  his  wife  with 
adultery,  neither  the  wife's  testimony,  nor  that  of  the  alleged  adul- 
terer, the  co-respondent,  could  be  received.  The  court  was  moved, 
on  the  part  of  the  wife,  to  allow  the  verdict  in  the  first  suit  to  be 
pleaded,  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  proof  in  the  sccoud  suit 
arieiog  from  the  incompetence  of  the  witnesses,  but  the  judge-ordi- 
nary (Sir  J,  Wilde)  refused  the  motion,  saying,  "That  the  law  dis- 
tinctly declared  that  the  adultery  of  the  wife  should  be  twice  tried, 
because  in  one  cose  it  should  he  tiied  by  one  species  of  evidence, 
and  in  the  other  by  another  and  a  different  species  of  evidence.  la 
the  suit  by  tho  wife,  both  she  and  the  alleged  adulterer  were  com- 
petent witnesses,  and  in  the  suit  by  the  husband  tlioy  were  not.  All 
the  court  could  do  was  to  administer  the  law  as  it  existed.  The  suit 
must  therefore  proceed.  It  was  no  answer  to  the  petitioner  that  the 
wife  (the  respondent)  had  obtained  a  verdict  upou  the  evidence 
which  was  not  admissible  in  this  suit. 

"  Although  parties  in  a  civil  suit  are  competent  and  com- 
pellable to  give  evidence  in  that  suit,  an  accused  person  cannot 
be  called  as  a  witness  in  bis  own  behalf  in  a  criminal  proceeding  ; 
•B  accomplice  in  a  murder  who  becomes  an  approver,  interested  in 
earning  a  full  pardon,  is  a  competent  witness.   The  party  accused  ia, 
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indeed,  permitted  to  make  a  statement,  but  he  CADSOt  m&int&in  it  b^ 
hts  oatli,  iior  submit  it  to  the  test  uf  cross-examioatioa  ;  bo  that,  if  )i 
be  true,  its  value  ia  unjustlj  depreciated.  There  is  no  case,  I  am 
confiJeiit,  ill  which  an  iiinocent  man  who  ia  put  upon  his  trial  doe* 
not  feel  the  injusltce  of  the  exietiug  law.  There  arc  cases  in  ithicll' 
no  one  but  the  accused  could  expose  the  faleity  of  the  accnsBtiou  i 
and  tlicre  nra  cRaes  also  iti  whicb  the  accuaatiou  would  not  bare  bei'ii 
made,  not,  jaerhape,  even  contemplated,  but  for  the  varj  rule  which 
maj  screen  it  from  eatposarc." 

Under  the  present  rule,  which  guides  our  criminal  pi'ocedure,  it  if 
competent  to  n  prosieciutor  to  cIoi>e  the  mouth  of  a  defendant,  allhough^^ 
he  (the  defendant)  could,  if  permitted,  explain  away  on  oath  Dreoiia*^| 
pletely  rebut  the  charge  tigaiiiBt  him.  ^^ 

A  person  charged  with  libel  may  be  proceeded  ogainst  by  a  ciril 
action  for  damages,  ia  which  case  he  may  tender  his  evidence  lo 
justify  or  extenuate  the  damaging  words  ;  but  the  alleged  libeller 
may  also  be  criminally  indicted,  and  then  bis  evidence  is  not  to  be 
received.  His  counsel  or  he  may  make  a  statement,  but  he  cannot 
be  heard  on  his  oath — he  cannot  be  crosf-eioniined.  A  late  trial,  in 
"Wbicb  H  captain  in  Die  iinny  and  a  solicitor  \vers  the  parties,  will 
illustrate  this.  Ought  it  to  be  left  in  the  power  of  any  >nan  to  select 
a  ctiminal  tribunal  instead  of  a  civil  one  in  order  to  silence  his 
adversary  ? 

One  more  example  of  the  injustice  of  the  present  system.     In  ihe 
month  of  July  last,  a  deputation  waited  on  Her  MajeBly'a  Secretary 
of  State  to  represent  to  him  the  unsntisfactory  state  of  the  law  wilii 
reference  to  disorderly  houses,  and  to  the  piactice  of  Police  MagUr 
trates  refusing   to  lake  the  statements  of  personss  accused  for  the 
purpose  of  rebntiing  the  charges  against  (hem,  in  consequence  of 
which,  several  persons  who  could  have  proved   their  innocence,  hi^H 
been  indicted  at  the  Sessions.      The  Under-Secretary  reuinrkeil  thi^H 
he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  a  magistrate  to  take  depositions  in  sdt 
cases  ;  however,  he  would  speak  to  the  Altoruey-GeDeral   with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  the  purpose.     I  mention  thie 
chiefly  for  (he  purpose  of  sbov^'ing  how  harshly  our  ciiminal  proce- 
dure treats  accused  persons.      A  person  was  tried  nt  the  Sessi 
and  convicted,  since  she  could  not  herself  rebut  the   charge  {\n 
mouth  being  closed),  and,  having  no  witnesses  to  meet  the  evideo< 
of  the  proaecutioflt  although  it  was  afterwards  clearly  proved 
was  innocent. 

There  have  been  several  trials  lately  in  which  justice  would  hai 
been  more  certainly  ndniiniaterod   if  the    prisijner  had  been  allow 
to  tender  his  cviduneo  on  onlh,  subject  to  cross-exurninntion.     T 
answer  of  Dr.  Pritchard,  in  the  proliniinary  inquiiy  lo  the  t[ues(i 
whether  he  had  giveu   his  wife  antimony  during  licr  last  illness,  ii 
the  negative — antimony  Jiav  ing  been  indisputably  fuund  in  her  */kr 
death — was,  I  have  been  lold,  lo  the  jury  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  his   guilt.       Had    Jliiller    been   allowed  (o  tender  himself    for 
examluatiou,  he  would  most  probably  have  done  bo,  and  on  cross* 
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examiQ&tton  would  have  convicted  himself  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Briggs,  aad  we  should  have  beea  spared  the  expressions  of  doubt  in 
aame  qatirtcrs  as  to  the  justice  of  the  verdict. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  recent  trial  for  child  murder 
at  Exeter.  It  seems,  moreover,  Bomewhat  anomaloita  that  persons 
charged  with  a  crintiaal  ofiTeace  should  be  coavictod  solely  on  their 
own  confession  (as  in  Constance  Kent's  case),  and  yet  precluded 
from  rebutting  the  charge  on  oath. 

Tiierc  ia  a  remarkable  case  in  which  t^vo  persona  are  both  under- 
going punishment  for  an  offence  of  which  both  could  not  possibly  be 
guilty.* 

If,  tbei),  as  I  conceive,  defondaats  in  criminal  cases  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  tender  thoir  own  evidence,  why  should  not  hnsbandB 
and  wives  have  the  same  privilege  extended  to  them  ?  This  branch 
of  tJie  question  was  also  brought  before  this  Society  by  Mr,  Pitt 
Taylor,  in  the  paper  I  havo  alluded  to,  in  which  ho  gives  cogent 
answers  to  the  objections  against  the  proposition.  Althongh  what  I 
may  urge  may  lack  weight  \n  comparison  with  such  an  authority,  I 
will  veutnte  to  give  a  few  additional  reasons  why  this  reatriotion 
on  evidence  ifaoutd  be  no  longer  enforced.  The  regard  for  the 
affection,  sympathy,  and  confidence  which  ought  to  exist  between 
husband  and  wife  has  prompted  it,  and  we  cannot  but  respect  that 
consideration  ;  it  would  bo  a  painful  thing  to  witness  the  conviction 
of  a  buaband  or  wife  by  the  evidence  of  either,  but  we  are  often 
compelled  to  witness  the  proof  of  the  guilt  of  a  parent  by  the 
evidence  of  the  child,  or  the  child  by  that  of  the  parent,  a  violation 
of  our  feelings  no  less  revoiting.  Again,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
desire  to  screen  the  husband  or  wife  may  induce  perjury  ;  the  same 
DUiy  be  said  in  civil  cases,  and  if  the  fear  of  encouraging  perjury  la 
to  prevail  over  the  desire  to  elicit  truth,  we  must  revert  to  our 
old  practice,  and  exclude  the  testimony  of  parties  in  their  own  cases, 
aa  a!ao  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  result.  But  there  is  another 
view  of  the  question  ;  the  husband  or  wife  may  be  the  only  person 
capable  of  establishing  the  innocence  of  cither  when  accused.  In 
trials  for  bigamy  the  woman  with  whom  the  second  marriage  is  had 
is  a  competent  witness,  she  may  in  fact  be  a  legal  wife,  sincB  the 
first  marriage  may  be  invalid,  or,  if  not,  she  may  be  as  much  attached 
to  the  prisoner  as  if  she  wore.  Again,  in  such  trials,  the  legal  wife 
is  not  a  competent  witness,  she  cannot  bo  heard  either  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  charge,  and  thus  justice  often  miscarries. 

In  «onimon  cases  of  assault  married  parties  are  sentenced  to 
fine  and  imprisonment  on  the  testimony  of  each  other,  and  no 
objection  is  raiaed.  In  suits  for  necessaries  suppHcd  to  the  wife,  if 
the  marriage  be  denied,  their  testimony  will  be  received  ;  again,  in 
eonrta  of  equity,  they  may  depose  in  support  of  their  several  adverse 
elidms.  In  the  Divorce  Court,  both  or  cither  of  them  are  competent 
and  compellable  to  give  evidence  of  cruelty  or  desertion,  or  of  the 
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mtecooduct  proToktDg  them^  although  the  question  of  adulteij  inAj 
also  ba  io  issue.  Ag&in,  in  suits  for  nuUitj  of  nmrriage,  the  qvati 
husband  and  wife  are  competent  and  compellable  witnesses,  and  have 
been  beard  for  and  agaiost  each  other,  although  it  was  obrious  that 
revolting  disclosureg  must  be  made  ;  and,  lastly,  the  judge  of  the 
Divorce  Court  has  the  power,  which  he  has  frequently  exercised,  of 
callmg  the  petitioner  before  him  to  test  the  sincerity  of  hts  proceed- 
ings and  his  conduct  towards  hia  wife.  It  requires,  then^  bnt  a  step 
further  in  the  path  of  justico  to  render  married  partJes  cotnpetest^ 
and  compeltablo  to  give  evidence,  whether  in  faronr  of  themselri^H 
or  nguiaBt  each  other,  is  every  issue  that  can  be  raised.  ^" 

Allow  me  here  to  state,  as  beating  on  this  question,  what  I  lately 
witnessed  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  A  man  was  indicted  for  steal* 
ing  some  goods  from  a  railway  van.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  his 
guilt.  The  judge  Bammed  up  decidedly  against  him.  He  then  uked 
tbe  prtsonei'  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence  (he  had  no  co&uBel). 
Ho  replied  that  he  had  a  certificate  from  att  hospital.  The  judge  re- 
plied, "We  cannot  receive  that"  (ila  Antut-c,  therefore,  did  net 
transpire).  The  prisoner  ihcu  said,  "  My  wife  13  here  to  speak  in  my 
favour."  The  judge  abruptly  replied,  "We  cannot  hear  her."  Tlie 
jury  consulted  ;  the  judge  agaiu  addressed  them,  urging  aa  far  bb  he 
could  with  propriety,  a  conviction.  The  jury,  however,  hesit«t«d, 
and  at  length  retired,  and  were  eveotuAlly  discharged,  not  being  able 
to  agree.  What  weighed  on  tlie  mind  of  some  was,  no  doubt,  (he 
jEQpreseion  that  the  prlaouer  had  not  had  a  fair  trial  byreftson  of  the 
excluaion  of  the  certificate  and  the  evidence  of  the  wife  To  the 
question,  then,  which  hrvs  been  submitted  to  us,  whether  it  is  expe- 
dient to  remove  the  remaining  restrictions  on  the  admissibility  1  ~ 
evidence,  I  would  unhesitatingly  answer  in  tbe  affirmative  ;  and 
would  venture  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  three  ppopojj-^ 
tiona; — let.  That  parties  in  actions  for  breach  of  promise  of  laarria 
should  be  compeieTit  and  compellable  to  give  evidence  either  foi 
Ibemsclvee  or  against  each  other.  2nd.  That  parties  to  suits  instt^ 
tuted  in  consequence  of  adultery  may  ncverthelesB  be  competent  an 
compellable  to  give  evidence  for  themselves  or  against  each  othef<' 
And,  3i'd.  That  persons  charged  with  any  criminal  olTence  may  tender 
their  owu  evideuce,  subject  to  cross-examinatloti,  iu  order  to  cleoffj 
thcmselvts  fiom  the  charge.  And,  lastly,  that  husbands  and 
shall  be  conipefent  and  compellnbie  to  give  evidence  for  or 
each  other  in  every  criminal  as  well  aa  civil  trial. 

I  am  satisfSed  that  tho  shrewd  and  intelligent  people  of  this 
important  maMufdcturing  town  will  consider  these  questions  with  u 
nmeh  sagacity  as  has  marked  tho  progress  of  Ihoir  laborious  skill ; 
but  I  would  remind  them,  ia  tho  words  of  Jeremy  Bentham — ^tbai 
sturdy  but  hone-st  and  energetic  pioneer  in  tho  path  of  legal  refbns^ 
whoso  doctrines  we  haveut  last  learnt  to  appreciate,  although  Awtoei 
v^lue  and  visionary  when  he  enunciated  them — that  evidence  ie  the 
basis  of  jusUcej  and  that  to  exclude  evidence  is  to  exclude  justice. 
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Upon  ichal  Principle  should  Local  Coufts  be  Consti(uted  with 
reference  to  Extent  of  Jurisdiction  a/id  System  of  Procedure  ? 
By  Arthuh  JoHir  Williams* 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  discaas  the  constitution  of  local  courts, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  have  before  ua  dtsliuctly  the  different 
methods  by  which  civil  justice  ia  locally  adtniisidtered  at  present  in 
this  countrj'. 

Until  the  year  1S45,  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  no  claim, 
however  trifliog,  could  bo  enforced  at  common  law  except  through 
the  tedious  and  expensive  procedure  of  the  superior  courts.  There 
had,  it  is  true,  existed,  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  a  county  court  for 
each  county,  which  was  retained  by  tlxo  Norman  kings.  But,  after 
eontintiing  to  be  the  priucipal  court  for  the  civil  bu$inc99  of  the 
kingdom  for  about  a  century,  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  when 
Henry  IL  beg»n  to  appoint  justices  for  the  special  purpose  of 
makiug  periodical  visitations  iuto  each  county,  and  laid  the  fouudn- 
tioQ  of  our  present  assises,  Thia  county  court,  whicii  never  gained 
the  dignity  of  being  a  court  of  record,  received  its  final  dcatli-l)low 
ffom  a  statute  of  Edward  VL,*  wliich  limited  iJs  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion to  cases  under  40s,  It  had  for  centuries  fallen  into  complete 
insigntficance  and  disuse,  and  had  never  been  replaced  by  any 
efficient  substitute.  In  aome  of  the  chief  towns  an  attempt  had 
hcen  made  to  meet  local  needs  by  tho  estaljlishraent  of  local  courta 
of  request,  each  of  which  had  an  independent  local  jurisdiction.  In 
these  local  courts,  most  of  which  were  constituted  by  separate  Acta 
of  Parliament,  tho  parties  to  local  disputes  niiglit  be  examined.  Tlioy 
were  all,  however,  baaed  upon  no  uniform  system  of  procedure,  and 
the  proceedings  of  most  <>£  these  inferior  courls  of  record  were 
"  complicated,  costly,  and  dilatory. "t  In  ISiSthcjurisdictionof  106 
courts  of  tliis  kind  then  existing  vai'ied  from  40*.  to  £15, 

Practically  spcakJag,  therefore,  the  country  wna  without  any 
sj'stem  of  local  judicature  until  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
unfair  consequencea  entailed  upon  the  poorer  classei  by  this  Riale  of 
the  law,  which  in  fact  rendered  all  civil  jtistice  inaccessible  to  a 
large  section  of  tho  people,  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  law 
reformers,  particularly  of  our  President,  who,  in  tho  year  1830, 
brought  in  a  Hill  to  establish  local  jurisdictionH  in  ttiis  contiiry,  Tho 
speech  with  whicli  he  prefaced  the  iutroductiouof  Ibis  liili  courninnd 
a  masterly  and  exhaustive  survey  of  the  evils  caused  by  the  want  of 

•  Statute  »f  Glouccater,  6  Eflward  VI, 

t  <•  Beport  of  Eoyal  Coounlssioaeis  on  County  Courts,  lSo@,"  p>  60. 
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dkeap  local  eoarta,  and  the  way  in  wbich  these  evils  should  hg 
r^nored.  The  Bill  was,  however,  postponed,  and  the  Common  L»w 
Commissioners,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  reported  in  favour  of  the 
greater  part  of  il  When  again  brought  forward  in  1833,  it  wna 
lost  by  a  majority  of  two  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

At  last,  in  1846,  afler  an  ineffectual  attempt  by  statute*  to  modify 
the  existing  local  coturts  of  request,  so  as  to  meet  the  difficulty,  the 
first  of  our  Small  Debts  Courta'  Acts  was  passed.    By  this  meaaur" 
which  was  mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of  Lord  Brougham,  the  fit  _ 
of  n  series  of  most  salutary  changes  was  made  in  the  constitution  and 
procedure  of  our  common  Uw  courts.     They  have,  in  a  great  met- 
«ure,  effected  the  object  proposed  in  the  preamble  to  the  firat  Act, 
"  That  one  rule  and  manner  of  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts  and   demanda    should   prevail  throughout  England."      They 
have  deroWed  upon,  local  trtbuunlij  a  large  share  of  their  minor  bnsi- 
ueas,  and  we  have  now  no  less  than  sixty  common  law  judges  hold- 
ing monthly  sittings  at  every  town  of  any  importance  throughout 
the  kingdom.     At  these  sittings,  so  familiar  to  every  one  under  the 
old  title  of  *'  County  Courts,"  f  all  common  law  disputes,  where  debt 
or  damage  not  exceeding  £50  ia  claimed,  may  be  tried.     The  proce- 
dure has  been  shorn  of  all  the  tedious  and  complicated  raachiner 
of  written  pleadings.     The  rules  of  practice,  though  founded  on 
established  maxims  and  principles  of  the  common  law,  leave  to 
judge  a  wide  discretion  as  to  their  application.     Hit;  duties  are 
got  at  the  facts  of  each  caae,  by  the  most  direct  and  simple  means. 
The  parties,  or  their  attorneys,  are  brought  together  in  his  presence^J 
and,  having  heard  their  etatements,  and  the  statements  of  their  wt^H 
nesses,  he  is  in  a  position  at  once  to  administer  effectual  justice^^ 
For  this  purpose  be  is  made  a  judge  as  to  fact  as  well  as  law ;  and 
though  the  constitutional  right  of  hiiving   the  facts  submitted  to  a 
jury  is  very  properly  reserved  to  either  party  in  cases  above  £5^  tMi 
right  is  rarely  claimed.  J 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  constitution  of  theao  local  courts 
were  most  striking.  The  people  at  once  availed  themselves  of  ■ 
tribunal  so  accessible,  so  simple  in  its  forms,  and,  comparativolf 
speaking,  so  cheap.  In  the  year  1863,  a  year  rather  below  (he 
Rveragt-,  there  wero  nearly  800,000  plaints  in  these  courts,  and  these 
plaints  represented  claims  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  millio&^|^| 
The  experiment  has,  indeed,  been  "eminently  euccesaful,  anl^^ 
benefits  have  been  conferred  upon  the  community  by  means  of  theie 
courta,  which  it  isy  perhaps,  difficult  to  exaggerate.  Honest  clainu 
have  been  enforced,  and  injuries  been  redressed  which  the  expense^ 
distance,  and  delay  incident  to  the  superior  courta  placed,  in    ~   " 


oce-     I 
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elfee^^ 


•  8  4  9  Vict.,  c.  127- 

t  Thifl  IB  their  proper  title,  fortbei^ctof  184C  distinctly  makes  them  brandta 
of  the  ancient  Conntj  Court, 

I  Out  of  442,205  csmaea  tried  ia  1863,  only  877  were  tried  teror*  a  inrr.— 
'•  Judicial  StatiBlica,"  1893.  J"/-— 

I  ■' Judicial  8t»t.,' 1863. 


By  Arthur  John  HllHauis. 

beyond  the  power  of  the  law.  Facility  to  enforce  vigbU  liMs 
checked  the  comntisslon  of  wiongs,  and  tims  a  more  desirable  state 
of  credit  and  moralitj  has  been  produced."  * 

The  Court  of  Cbancery,  moving  in  a  ditierent  orbil,  though  rouud 
the  same  centre,  exercises  a  distinct  jurisdiction  over  u  clasfl  of  cases 
with  wliich  tk  Court  of  Common  Law  cannot  tlon!.  But  its  duties 
are  of  the  most  important  nature.  It  regulates  and  controls  nil  (hoEa 
fiduciary  relations  which  are  common  to  mankind  in  every  station, 
ajid  it  gives  reliwf  in  many  cases  wheie  the  inoro  direct  roniody  of  a 
common  law  action  is  not  available.  The  JmportnrH  duties  of 
trustees,  the  relations  between  partners,  the  adminiEiiraliDn  and 
distribution  of  the  estates  of  deceastnl  peraonsi,  tho  specific  per- 
formance of  obligations,  are  all  exclusively  under  the  control  of  thia 
court.  The  interesta  of  the  humbler  classes  lie,  quite  as  much  as 
those  of  the  rich,  within  tlie  acopo  of  this  juriaiUctiou.  Yet,  until 
within  the  last  month,  it  was  exchisivcly  central  and  nietropoJitan  ; 
And  thougli  its  machinery  had  i>cen  made  much  le^is  compliaileJ  and 
expensive,  it  was  still  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  those  classes  who 
have  often  as  iinich  need  of  equiiabie  relief  as  tho  wealthy.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  contd  not  make  nee  of  this  central  tribunal. 
What  they  wanted  was  "a  handy  and  accessible  mode  of  obtaining 
redress  in  a  class  of  cases  uauaily  involving  much  hardship,  where 
the  existing  means  of  redress  were  so  costly  and  remote  as  to 
amount  to  a  pmct leal  denial  of  justice,  Without  such  a  means  of 
redress,  tlie  industrious  mechanic,  the  smnll  Iradosmanor  farmer,  was 
at  ibe  rjiercy  of  those  with  whom  he  fiad  entered  into  relations  and 
engagements  over  which  a  court  of  common  law  hasj  no  control.  Ho 
could  not  secure  himself  against  the  incapacity  or  gross  misconduct 
of  his  partner.  lie  could  not  enforce  specific  performance  of  agree- 
inenl*  for  the  nou-pcrfonnanee  of  which  more  damages  do  not  afford 
ftdcqiiale  compensation.  If  lie  had  saved  and  left  a  little  money, 
there  was  no  court  at  hand  which  would  be  ready  to  interpose  when. 
there  were  unscrupulous  or  careless  executors,  administrators,  or 
trustees,  and  see  that  the  properly  was  duly  administered  or  distri- 
buted, instead  of  being  wasted  or  improperly  applied."  f 

As  long  back  as  the  year  1W33  Lord  lirougliam  urged  upon  the 
alleyntion  of  the  Legislature  the  hardship  and  iujualice  of  this  defect, 
and  introduced  into  his  Local  Judicature  BUI  provisions  for  establish- 
ing cheap  local  jurisdielion  in  equity  and  bankruptcy.  Though  in 
this  and  subsequent  efforts  he  failed  to  secure  the  support  which  was 
due  to  such  a  mensurc,  he  has  lived  to  see  it  adopted  and  fiamed  into 
law  by  others.  In  the  laat  Session  a  Bill  was  presented  by  the  then 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Wostbury,  which,  with  some  nlleration»,|haB 
passed  Into  law,  a&d  from  tbe  1st  of  October,  1865,  confers  upon  the 


•  *'  B«part  of  the  Royal  Com  in  iasi  oners  on  ronnty  Court*,  1S;JC,"  p.  26. 
t  **B«port  of  Standinft  Committee  of  the  JarUpnidcnce  Beparlment  on  the 
Covaiy  Courts  £c|aiuble  Juiiiidiclion  Bill." 
I  28  &  2»  Vict.,  0. 99 


county  courts  a  limiteil  jurisdiction  In  eqaity.     By  th«  proriEions  of 
this  Act  tfiG  juJges  of  tlicsc  courls  aro  cmpovvei'cd  to  liear  ami 
tcnnine  all  suits  and  applications  in  the  ordinary  courae  ofcquital 
jurisdiction,  wlieu  tlio  subject-matter  of  tbe  suit  or  application  doci 
not  exceed  in  amount  or  valno  tho  sum  of  £oOO.     By  one  sectii 
tlio  court,  is  aseigiiod  in  whiclt  proceedings  aro  to  be  taken  in  cttcb 
tlic  specified  cases  where  juriadiciiou  is  given.    The  principle  odop 
in  this  aiTangement  is  that  tho  proceedings  shall  follow  the  l 
cause  or  siihject-malter  of  cotitontton  or  application  where  tbero 
one,  and  that  it  shall  follow  tho  defendant  whero  (here  is  not. 

The  mles  and  orders  which  have  just  been  issued  for  regulating 
the  practice  of  the  county  courts  under  this  important  Act  make  ilm 
procedure  of  these  new  local  equity  courts  equally  simple,  direct,  atnl 
unteehnicfil  with  that  of  the  existing  common  law  practice  iu  tlics? 
courts.  This  is  a  very  striking  feature  iu  the  new  law.  Up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  tho  proceedings  in  Chancery  were, 
as.  a  rule,  entirely  docuraeutary.  And  oven  uow,  all  Chancery  pro- 
ceedings of  any  importance  involve  a  long  and  tedious  course 
formal  procedure  which  is  tlm  inovitabEe  source  of  delay  aud  expcni 
In  the  new  local  courts  the  evil  will  bo  in  a  great  mcoaurc  avoid 
Ait  siiita  Bi'o  to  be  by  plaint,*  which  "shall  contain  a  concise  fti 
ment  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  complainant  seeks  to  obti 
relief,"  This  plaint  is  also  to  contnin  "the  plaintiffs  claim  for 
specific  relief  to  which  he  conceives  himself  entitled,  and  also  &  cIjuI 
for  general  relief/'f  Kxcepi  where  othei-wise  provided  tho  eviUei 
is  to  be  tiikeii  rhd  voce,  according  to  tho  [u-eseut  practice  of  hesrii 
plaints; I  and  the  suit  is  to  be  heard  in  open  court,  as  plaints 
county  courts  are  now  tried.  'J'ho  sittinya  for  common  Uw  and 
equitable  business  are  to  take  place  at  the  same  time,  and  taw  aad 
equity  are  to  be  administered  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  with  the 
panic  band  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Having  now  before  us  tho  main   features  of  our  existing  local 
courts,  I  turn  to  ihe  question  sot  down  for  discussion. 

The  leading  principlo  on  which  locat  systems  of  civil  judicnt 
should  bo  based  I  conceive  to  bo  this — that  they  itliould  ndminisl 
justice  tn  a  cheap,  ready,  and  simple,  but  cfficieut  and  regal 
manner,  hi  all  ordinary  cases,  and  leave  to  tho  concern  of  the  liigb 
courts  that  litigation  only  which  is  of  real  moment,  cither  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  individual  or  tho  ijnportatico  of  the  general  into* 
resta  involved. 

TJiis  fundamental  p/'inciple  would,  I  believe,  he  e ftcct unity  carfl 
out  by  adhering,  in  the  constitution  of  these  courts,  to  tho  four  rul 
which  I  proceed  to  lay  down. 

First  liule.— Every  system  of  local  judicature  should  be  as  mi 
as  possible  uniform  in  its  jurisdiction. 

Uniformity  is  essential  to  tho   proper  working  of  any  plan  f( 

*  Proceedings  under  the  trustee  clauses,  and  under  tho  clause  relating  to  1 
funts,  nre  Iw  Iw  iegua  liy  pplition  ;  nnil  npjillcations  for  an  iujunclitm  by  i  ' 
Order  H.  rUidtrl.  ;  Ordo:  III. 
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distributing  justice  ovpf  a  Urge  area  bj  means  of  local  courts.  Any 
achema  which  U  not  uniform  would  be  a  source  of  eiidloss  cou-^ 
fusioa  ftnd  complexity,  Tliia  fact  tlio  Lcgiglatiire  k'arnt  at  ouca 
when  it  ma  Jo  its  first  putcUwoik  experinicut  in  IS-iH,  and  triiid  lo 
meet  the  demauil  for  a  local  system  by  extending  tlio  jurisdiction 
of  th(j  existing  local  courts  oC  record.  Encli  cxteDHiou  was  to  bo 
made  by  a  separate  Order  in  Council,  and  the  expcrieuco  of  a  few 
months  pointed  uiinitatakably  to  Ibo  necessity  for  a  uniform 
Imperial  ineasuro.  This  jieceBsity  vvjis,  as  we  have  seeu,  admitted 
in  the  preamblo  to  iLe  Act  of  1846. 

At  the  same  time  a  strong  caso  has  been  put  forward  in  favour  of 
the  recoustitulion  of  these  isolated  local  courts,  so  as  to  make 
Ihem  intermediate  tribunals  between  the  county  court  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  superior  courts  on  the  other.*  It  hwa  been 
•urged  with  much  force  that  tho  largo  centres  of  manufac- 
turing industry,  population,  and  coRimerce,  should  also  Lo 
made  centres  of  jugtlce,  both  civil  and  crirniaal,  upon  a  large  and 
independent  basis,  though,  of  course,  without  ousting  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  the  Bupeiior  courts.  It  need  scarcely  bo  observed 
that  such  a  plan,  if  carried  outconsistentty,  would  quite  come  within 
the  rule  of  uniformity  which  I  have  laid  down.  There  eould  be  uo 
more  useful  provision  iu  a  measure  for  the  reconstltution  of  our  local 
courts,  than  one  which  should  give  to  CBch  largo  borough  the  power 
to  unite  all  its  sioparato  local  cnnrl-s  in  one  tribunnlj  presided  over  by 
a  highly-paid,  aud  therefore  ellicieut,  judge,  with  jurisdiction  both 
civil  and  criminal — co-extcnsive  with  that  of  the  superior  courts — 
with  process  issuable  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  witli  frequent 
aitlings  for  the  deliverance  of  those  criminally  accused,  and  for  the 
di'Spatch  of  civil  business.  Such  tribunals  would  bo  unilbrm  with 
the  liigliL'f  courts  as  to  their  constitution  and  procedure  in  all 
criminal  ca.'^cs,  and  in  all  civil  cases  above  a  certain  amount;  and 
uniforiij  with  the  county  court  in  nil  civil  cases  below  that  amount. 

SfroittI  Unle. — Tlio  second  rule  involved  in  the  princijile  I  havo 
laid  down,  is  that  every  system  of  local  judicature  Bhould,  as  nuioh 
ii-.  possible,  udminiRter  justice  of  every  kind  in  the  same  tribunal 
aud  by  the  same  judges. 

Whatever  force  there  may  be  in  the  arguments  against  any 
fusion  of  our  two  systems  of  jurisprudence,  and  an  amalgamation 
of  our  superior  courts  of  law  and  equity,  theso  arguments  in  no 
way  apply  to  the  ease  of  merely  local  tribunals.  The  lino  which 
divides  the  two  syatems  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  artificial 
aud  arbitrary,  and  to  draw  it  anew  in  our  local  courts  would  iudeed 
be  absurd.  The  twenty  j-ears'  experience  of  tho  working  of 
county  courts  as  common  law  tribunals,  has  made  tho  judges 
fed,  and  express  constantly,  tho  want  of  a  coaveoient  equitable 
jurisdiction    much   larger    than   the    limited    powers    incidentBlly 


*  Paper  oa  "Local  Courta  of  Becord/ 
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taakned  upon  them  by  tfa«  Coanty  Court  Acta.*  The  Legle- 
lAlore  wisely  determtned,  tUerefore,  to  eotrust  the  local  admliuS' 
Irmtiou  of  e<{uity  to  tbose  jmlged  who  had  so  long  been  learning  the 
need  for  it  in  iheir  dally  deidinga  with  tLe  dlsputefl  and  grievancea 
of  the  poor ;  auii  ia.  »o  dolug  Iibtc  adopted  in  the  most  sigolficiuit 
nuoDer  the  nde  uow  under  cotiaidcnidou.  But,  though  the  adminigtra- 
lioo  of  justice  by  the  same  court  and  judges  is  always  an  advantage, 
it  is,  of  ooors^  quite  possible  that  iu  a  certain  clo^a  of  cases  thil 
advantage  may  be  much  less  than  others  which  would  be  gained,  b^ 
relegating  them  to  a  special  tribunal.  This  is  asserted  to  be  the 
with  respect  to  what  are  caUed  commercial  disputes.  It  ia  mail 
tained  by  most  commercial  men  that  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  an 
not  competent  to  deal  with  questions  of  this  kind.  There  can  be  oo 
doubt  that  Juices  of  the  existing  courts  nre  often  unable  to  gnup 
the  Teal  merits  of  a  mercantile  cose,  through  their  ignorance  of  tbo 
practice  and  customs  of  trade.  It  is  equally  true  that  a  tribmul 
formed  of  men  who  are  versed  in  businees,  would  as  a  rule  detl 
more  prompt  and  cYen^banded  justice,  iu  Buch  cases  of  purely  codi«m 
mercial  usage,  than  is  to  be  got  by  an  ordinary  action  at  law.  Bi 
I  cannot  see  that  this  fact,  or  tiic  satisfactory  experience  of  th*' 
tribanals  on  the  Continent,  would  justily  the  formation  of  coinmercial 
courts  iu  this  country  with  aa  exclusive  and  independent  jurisdiction. 
For  that  jurisdiction  wouldat  once  come  into  direct  antagonism  to 
other  civil  courts,  uiile$g  it  were  included  iii  (he  ordinary  scope  an 
action  of  these  courts.  Those  who  adduce  the  euccess  of  tlie  Freucb 
tribunals  in  favour  of  independent  courts  of  commerce  in  this  coun- 
try, forget  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  French  tribuntli 
act  are  quite  diU'erent  from  the  conditions  under  which  ours  would 
net.  Tkere  tbcy  have  a  special  code  of  commercial  law  ;  here  wc 
should  have  only  the  general  law  of  the  country.  Now  the  bulk 
of  trade  dispute?  in  this  country  are  of  coarse  based  upon  obliga- 
tions and  agreements  which  are  the  creatures  of  our  positive  l«w. 
That  law  is,  no  doubt,  defective  in  too  many  i Balances.  But  it 
would  never  do  to  hand  over  disputes  founded  on  such  obligations  to 
tribunals  which  would  deal  with  them  on  principles  entirely  opposed 
to  the  law  under  which  ihey  were  framed.  As  long  as  Uiese  law* 
eiiat,  all  cases  coming  within  their  Ecopo  must  remain  subject 
their  operation,  and  in  this  particular  the  administration  of  jijftlii 
can  only  be  improved  by  improving  these  laws.  For  instance, 
Statute  of  Frauds  has  a  section  which  ia  cursed  daily  by  men 
business  OS  a  ueedless  obstruction  to  the  euforceraeut  of  fair  bargaim; 
But  whilst  it  retnaius  upon  our  statute  book,  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  all   principles  of  jurisprudcnco  to  create  a  court  with 
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*  Jurisdiction  in  cases  of  legacies,  residuary  eetatCB,  aod  partnergliip  baltafici 
op  to  £20 ;  over  Jriendly  and  provUtent  BoctetieB ;  in  bankruptcies  and<>r  £300; 
And  over  charitable  instilutions  with  annual  ineoraea  not  exceeding  £50. 

t  S«tion  17,  wliich  provides  that  nn  CMitrtitt  for  the  Bale  of  goods  for 
the  price  (or  value,  9  Gto,  IV„  c.  14,  b.  7)  of  £1U  shall  bo  binding  where  not 
actuallj  delivered,  or  c^aruegt  g:ivcn,  or  port  pajtncnt  made,  untcAs  a  nu^monuidaBi 
oT  the  contract  be  made  end  signed  hf  the  ptatj  cbarged  or  his  ftgcnt. 
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power  lo  <leal  willi  cases  eouiiiig  wiilihi  (be  [imvieiv  uf  the  sccUnii 
aa  iC  it  A'\.A  uot  exij»t.  Tliis,  liowevei',  is  Ihe  kiinl  of  jrowcr  ivluch 
would  bo  claimeU  by  men  of  buBiiices  acting  »s  an  iudepenJeiil 
COOrt  of  Commerce,  ami  for  (liis  reason  Ihoy  abou5d  not  bo  allowed 
to  irUlidraw'  from  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals  of  the  country. 

On  the  othor  hand,  the  mniinfncturing  and  incrcantilo  elnsscs, 
wFiosc  pcciiuiary  iiileresta  in  the  administration  of  justico  arc  larger 
tLau  those  of  imy  other  classea  in  the  coiiimuiiily,  arc  fairly  enttllcd 
to  ask  for  Bwvh  n  Iribunnl  a?  is  bc?t  aduptfil  to  pcKle  their  own 
differonceE!,  sd  long  as  il  docs  not  conflict  ivitli  our  juritlical  syslcm.- 
Tliis  rciisonaWo  cltiim  ivouUl  be  met  if  tribunals  of  commerce  for 
the  bearing  and  settlement  of  all  coiiimcrcia!  disputes  were  grafled 
upon  thu  coiinty,  or  othrr  local  courtfs,  upon  some  ftich  plan  aa  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Demnan  in  hia  "  Merchant  Sbippitig  Disputes 
Bill"  of  In^t  Session.  By  this  Bill  he  proposed  to  constitute  rlio 
couuty  court  of  each  inniportanl  sea- port  town  a  court  for  the 
dotermjnalioii  of  all  diflFercnces  and  questions  relating  to  ships  and 
cargoes,  with  an  imlimited  juristliction,  but  with  an  appeal  to  (ho 
Court  of  Admiralty  in  cases  abore  £50.  Tho  judicial  element 
should  be  a  county  court  judge  or  a  stipendiary  justice;  the  com- 
mercial elctnent  should  consist  of  merchants,  sitting  to  advise  oa 
points  of  usage  as  asscasora,  but  without  the  judicial  power  given 
by  the  Bill.* 

Third  link. — The  third  and  most  iniporttint  rule  implied  aa  tho 
fundamental  principle  I  liiive  proposed  i?,  ihfit  as  (o  the  initiation 
of  all  contentious  businesa  the  jurisiilietioii  of  llic  locJil  court  should 
be  unlimited,  provided  the  dcfcndimt  is  nflbrded  a  cheap  and  ready 
iDcand  of  withdrawing  the  case  from  the  !oi"al  for  ihc  cousidcnition 
of  the  superior  court.  To  tliii!  rule  there  should  be  no  exception, 
either  aa  lo  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  action  or  compbuni,  or  (bo 
area  of  jurisdiction.  Whatever  ibc  ground  upon  which  the  plaintifl' 
haisea  his  claim,  and  whatever  the  amount  of  his  claim,  he  shoutd, 
in  the  tirst  instance,  be  entitled  to  iasuo  process  either  in  the  local 
court  of  bis  own  dislrict,  in  that  of  the  defeudant'a  district,  or 
(where  the  cauao  of  contcniioii  is  local)  in  (he  county  court  of  tlio 
dbtrict  in  which  the  subjcct-mattt-r  of  contention  lies. 

Nothing  can  bo  inorc  nnsalislactory  Ibnn  tho  existing  county 
court  jurisdiction.  It  is  a  great  blot  in  the  system,  which  greatly 
dctruets  from  its  uaefnlness.  Founded  upon  a  number  of  arbitrary 
rule?,  wbitih  in  some  cnscs  make  it  jiraclically,  though  not  cxprca.sly, 
cxcluaivef  of,  in  other  cases  concurrent  with,  the  juriediction  of  the 
anperior   courts,    thes'e  rules    Jiave   given  rise  to   numberless    and 

♦  Mr.  Dcnnma  ba»  since  informed  (be  writer  that  ttie  Bill  was  not  bis.  He 
mirel/  brooght  it  in  tur  the  Nowinstle  I'liamtjcr  of  Coniineree,  with  n  view  to  a, 
curcfid  ill8cnf*ii>n  of  its  i.roviBJonB.  Kc  (juite  concurs  in  the  vitw  tbat  no 
j'udkial  power  ehoutd  1«  given  to  Iho  comroercial  asMSSors.— [S<e  nest  imptr, 
p.  ICl.— En.3 

t  The  f naccimicy  of  colling  the  iurisdiclitui  cxdmivf  is  fonai  in  all  the  books 
rja  pnciicc  •  aii«l  in  Ibe  ilepovt  of  IV  Uoyal  Cotniniseion.  Mr.  J.  Pitt  Tiijlor 
cnefully  avoids  iu-  (ObwrrrollonB  at  the  end  of  the  Beport.) 
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necdiesB  dtflicuUieB,  and  to  decisions  of  wliicli  some  are  conlradiclcr; 
and  none  foiinJed  in  reason. 

Where  one  man  baa  a  claim  agaiust  anotbcr  for  debt  or  dMMgO 
to  the  extent  of  £50,  he  may  bug  in  the  local  court.  But  where  ihc 
debt,  however  clearly  due,  is  £60,  he  must  cither  give  up  £10  of^ 
his  just  claim,  or  issue  proceea  iu  London  through  an  attorney,  til  ~ 
expeuae  of  which  is  never  covered  by  the  costs  recovered, 
right  to  the  possession  of,  or  title  to  real  estate  of  any  kind,  can  be 
tried  in  a  county  court.*  Anything  that  savours  of  a  title  to  landcnL, 
property,  or  brings  in  queatiou  the  validity  of  any  devise,  bcq^uci^ 
or  limitation  under  a  will  or  sctlleuient,  puta  an  end  to  a  couu$^ 
court  action,  even  where  it  incidentally  turns  up,  unless  both  parlj 
consent  that  the  judge  shall  settle  the  immediate  question  in  diaputd. ' 
Again,  if  a  man  has  been  maliciously  prosecuted,  libelled,  or  elan* 
dercd,  if  his  daughter  has  been  seduced,  or  an  engagement  to  piUTf 
her  broken,  redress  for  these  injuries  must  be  sought  in  a  superior 
court.  It  may  bo  that  these  causes  of  action  do  involve  interests  eo 
large  ag  to  make  them  fit  subjects  for  the  determination  of  a  LigLet 
tribuup.!.  But  surety  this  la  a,  queEtloa  which  should  be  settled  by 
tho  parties  themselves. 

It  18  true  thut  by  consent  the  couuty  court  has  power  to  try  Wf 
action  that  might  be  brought  io  n  superior  court.  But  before  this 
can  be  done  the  formal  consent  of  both  parties  must  be  given  by  t 
nigued  memorandnm.  This  involves  au  application  by  an  intend* 
ing  pluLutiff  to  an  intending  defendant  before  proceedings  ifV 
taken,  A  formality  of  this  kind  is  an  eifectual  bar  to  snj 
general  use  of  the  privilege,  and  1ms  made  the  clause,  in 
fact,  a  dead  letter;  for  in  most  cases  such  an  overture  i* 
rejected  au  aritjing  from  some  sinister  motive.  It  ia  open  also  to 
tho  serious  olijcctiou  that  it  places  the  man  who  has  a  honnjhlc  c«.vr 
iu  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  opponent,  wlio,  for  piiriiuBcs  uf 
delay  or  other  reasons,  wishes  to  drive  him  to  the  superior  court. 

To  meet  this  ditliculty,  and  get  rid  of  the  frequent  and  complex 
questions  as  to  jurisdiction,  wo  need  only  put  in  operation  the  lumple 
rule  now  proposed  ;  and  m  to  ihe  initiation  of  actions  or  suits, 
remove  all  restrictions  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  our  local  courts  of 
every  kind,  common  law  or  equitable,  commercial  or  admiralty. 
But  at  the  first  stage  of  litigation  the  defendant,  whatever  the 
nature  or  amount  in  value  of  the  claim,  should  be  entitled  to  obtaiu 
the  withdrawal  of  tlic  acliott  upon  any  reasonable  ground  from  tlic 
local  to  the  superior  court.  The  pecuniary  amount  of  a  claim  is  no 
criterion  of  its  difficulty  or  importance.  A  debt  of  £1,000  is  often 
as  clearly  due  and  rs  easily  proved  as  a  debt  of  £20,  whilst  ques- 
tions of  the  gravest  nature  may  be  involved  in  a  dispute  abotit  H, 
While,  therefore,  the  local  court  should  be  freely  open  in  all  case»  m 


•  The  only  cases  ia  wUich  ejectment  may  be  brought  are  where  (he  tenancy  of 
preaifses  not  exceeding  £50  per  nnnum  in  real  ur  \ahie  l)fts  eJtpiriHl,  or  wbi'j* 
Iiiiir  »  yenrV  rent  of  sticli  prctolKeM  is  ia  urreiu',  nnil  ng  safflclenl  distresa  can  b( 
hud,    19  &  20  Vi«t*,  c.  iOU,  u.  5  A  52, 
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tbat  ft  plaintiir,  if  he  plcBses,  may  begin  liU  action  tlicro,  the  defend- 
ant slrnuM  Ijo  at  liberty  to  obtain  its  romoTal  without  refcreauo  to 
the  pecuniary  amount  involvGcl. 

At  present,  under  one  of  the  existing  Acts,*  common  law  acliona 
of  contract  where  more  than  £20,  and  of  tort  whera  more  than  £5 
J«  claimed,  may  lie  removed  by  a  defendant  ns  a  matter  of  right  from 
the  county  court  to  the  higher  court  on  his  giving  security  for  iho 
amount  claimed  and  the  cost5  of  tho  action  in  the  superior  court. 
This  provision  'might  properly  be  retained.  But  cases  may  ariao 
-wliicli  would  bo  of  a  Tiatoro  to  juatify  thoir  withdrawal  from  the 
local  court,  although  less  nmouuta  wero  claimed  than  thoBO  just 
named.  And  cases  also  may  occur  in  which  the  condition  an  to 
giving  security  for  claim  and  costa  ought  to  he  dispensed  with, 
although  the  claim  exceeds  theso  amounts.  To  meet  those  cases 
tbere  needs  only  a  clauso  empowering  Iho  judges  of  tte  superior 
courts  of  common  law  and  equity  to  order  Iho  transfer  of  any 
county  court  action  or  suit  upon  such  terms  as  to  payment  of  coats, 
Of  security  for  costa  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  think  fit.f 

But  wluUt  the  freedom  of  initiation  in  the  loeal  court  should  ho 
without  limit  or  restriction  of  any  kind,  so  bug  as  there  is  a  corro- 
Bpondiug  liberty  to  transfer  the  cauee  to  the  higher  tribunal,  every 
one  who  has  watched  the  working  of  these  courla  will  recognise  the 
necessity  for  tho  following  rula  : — 

Fourth  liult: — One  distinct  and  uniform  line  should  bo  drawu, 
below  which  the  power  of  initiating  contention  should  l>o  confined 
to  local  court?, 

Some  attempt  Iiaa  been  made  to  do  this  in  an  indirect  way  by  tho 
existing  Couufy  Courts  Acts.  But  human  ingenuity  could  scarcely 
have  devised  anything  more  bewildering  than  the  rules,  intended,  of 
course,  for  the  guidance  of  non-lawyers,  which  point  out  where  a 
person  should  sue  in  the  local,  where  in  the  superior  court.  In  no 
case  ia  the  plaintiff  expressly  forbidden  to  sue  in  the  superior  court. 
He  only  loses  his  costs  if  he  does  so  in  certain  cases.  If,  however,  tho 
defendant  dwells  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  intending  plaintiff, 
he  may  sue  in  tho  superior  court,  whatever  the  amount  of  the  claim. 
And  he  gets  his  coats.  He  has  tho  same  privilege  if  the  cause  of 
action  did  not  arise  wholly,  or  in  some  material  point,  within  the 
jarisdiction  of  tho  court  within  which  the  defendant  dwells  or  carries 
on  hia  business  at  the  time  the  actioa  is  brought.  Few  more 
intricate  points  of  practice  have  been  decided  than  those  which  bear 
upon  the  rjuestion  hgro  raised,  as  to  what  la  a  material  point  of  a 
cause  of  action.  "" 

This  will  be  shown  by  a  single  instance.  A  man  entered  into  a 
written  contract  to  take  a  ceriain  number  of  bricks  from  a  brick- 
nmker.  They  lived  ench  in  a  different  county  court  district,  though 
not  twenty  miles  apart.     The  contract  was  signed  at  the  bouae  of 

•  10  &  20  Vict,,  c.  108.8.  39. 

t  A  aimilar  power  is  now  given  by  0  A  10  Vict.,  Q.  05)  e.  90.,  bat  it  is  cottflQcd 
lo  ea^s  alMjvc  £i. 
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r,  tke  lirkks  were  delivered  »t  the  worlu  of  the  maker. 
wiko  «Bg^ed  to  lake  the  bricks,  &Aer  receiriog  i^art  of 
then,  refined  to  lake  BDj  fliare.  The  brickniaker  sueJ  htm  Sa  tUe 
snpertqr  equt,  and  reooTered  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20.  He  lost  kii 
eoela,  becauHe  it  wu  decided  Uiat  the  signitig  of  the  ngrccmetit  vrat 
■  iiiMii  ill  pan  of  the  auise  of  action.*  The  qucstiou  where  a  maa 
eirieB  en  hit  baaiaeBS,  which  is  also  iuTolTed  in  this  rule,  baa  girea 
me  to  nrneh  diaeaiHaa  and  contradictor;  decision  iu  the  casea  of  * 
clerk  in  a  |>Qt)Iie  olfiee,  a  foreman  at  a  shop,  railway  companiea^  (UhI 
Buigeuue  pcacliaiDg  oot  of  the  count/  court  dUtricl  in  which  \h«j 
fire. 

Bj- another  rale  as  to  jurisdiction,  where  a  pbuDtilf  not  coming 
within  the  "tweniT   mile"  and   "canse   of  aeliou"   clauses  ji 
referred  to,  brings  an  action  in  the  superior  courts  aud  whataror  tl 
aoKHiDt  be  chums,  recovers  no  more  than  £20  in  conti'nct  nr  £o  in  Uir^ 
he  get«  no  costs  nuless  a  judge  certifies  that  the  action  couSd  uul 
bronglii   in  a  couotj  courc^  or   that  there  was  i^ulhcicut   rea£ou  fui 
bringing  it  in  a  superior  court,  and   if  he  fails   lo  get  a  verdict,  tJiAl 
deieadant  is  entiiled  tocostaaa  between  attoruej-  mu<I  client.     Agiun,| 
when  R  pUiutifl'  re-covers  by  default  n<J  more  than  £20  iu  a  superiocj 
court,  he  can  onty  get  hia  coste  upon  a  similar  certificate  of  a  jti<^ 
allowing  them.f 

The  indirect  altcmpi  to  create  an  exclusive  jurissdiction  iu  the  loctll 
coorte  by  these   clumpy  expedienta  of  \vithhp)ding  coats,  has,  vi 
oourse,  quite  failed  to  etfect  its.  purpose,  whilst  it  haa  sadly  iianonetl 
their  scope,  and  marred  their  simplicity  add  tiflieieucy.     The  twenty 
mile  clause  has  aUowed  tlie  superior  courts  lo  be  hugely  and  iguo-j 
miotously  employed  as  a  machinery  for  the  collection  of  small  debt* 
Even  the  bHrrier  put  up  iti  the  cose  of  undefuuded  actions   fur  leu] 
than  £20  has  failed  to  prevent  tJie  superior  courts  frum  bting  very] 
improperly  used  in  trifliug  cases.     Xor  can  it  be  mntter  of  anrprite^ 
that  recourse  is  had  to  so  ready  a  ine-ans  of  cuforeiirg  prtjiiiPUt,  w 
long  OS  the  rules  arc  retained  which  regulate  county  court  [iruccdurc 
in  cases  where  the  pUiiuig'  and  defuDdart  reside  at  a  disUmcc  froo 
each  other,  or  iu  diSereut  county  court  districts.     Acting  upon  thai 
absurd  and  mischievous  notion    that  locul  courts  should  only  settle 
local  disputes,  the  existing   Acts  only  allow  process  to  issue  in  the 
plaiutiS's  own  district  when  the  defendiinC  resides  there  also.     In  nU 
other  cases  the  plaiutifi"  must  sue  iu  the  defendant's  district,  how. 
ever  remote.     He  niny,  by  leave  of  the  judge  of  the  district,  whcr 
the  defendant  has  dwelt  or  carried  ou  business  within  six  c^cndd 
Dioutha  before  action  brought,  get  a  suinmoDs  issued  against  him  ia 
that  court ;  or  by  lea.ve  of  the  court  or  registrar  of  his  own  courli  hi 
may  have  a  summons  from  hia  own  court.    But  in  order  to  do  (his  hai 
must  make  oath  that  the  whole  of  the  cause  of  action  arose  in  hi< 
own  county  court  district. 


•  Nvtman  v.  ^farchtint,    7  Ex.  723. 
t  19ft20Yict.  c.  108,  8.  30. 
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All  these  restrictions  upon  the  issue  of  process  iu  local  courts  tre 
quiie  opposed  lo  Lhe  practical  adoption  of  the  iraportaut  rule  already 
discii8*<!j,  (liat  llio  initiatioa  of  ]>rocfiediiigs  iu  local  courts  ebould 
Lave  no  lin;it  as  to  iJic  uuture  or  nmouiit  of  claim  or  the  areti  of 
jnrisdicliou.  If  (ui  ext-lusive  power  of  iuiLintioji  is  to  be  giveo,  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  lhe  rule  should  be  fully  carried  out; 
that  GTCly  coiuplaiunuit  ''ttlioiild  be  tho  doiitinm  litis,  a&  m  tlie 
superior  courts,  aud  t^liould  Imvc  the  option  of  euiiig  iu  whatever  court 
he  thinks  fit ;  but  that  lhe  court  iu  which  he  electa  to  sue  shftil  h« 
coipowereil  to  chauge  the  venuo  at  the  instance  of  the  dofoiulunt  on 
8pe4:tiil  grouuds/'  This  is  the  simple  but  admirable  expedient  which 
mui  suggested  so  long  ago  as  ]8do,  by  one  of  our  ablest  county  court 
judges.*  That  tiie  defendant  should  be  placed  at  uo  diaa  J  vantage, 
Mr.  J.  Fitt  Taylor  proposes  that  thu  suuimous  should  coutaio  a 
diaiiijct  notice  of  the  defendant's  right  to  change  the  veuuo  upou  his 
fafanerailtiiig  aa  affidavit  to  his  own  county  court,  stating  that  ho  has 
defence  on  (he  merits,  and  that  some  good  cause  (to  be  specified) 
ist*  for  ila  rtiiiioval.  This  iit!idavit  would  be  at  onco  sent  by  post 
to  the  registrar  of  the  pluinlitf's  court.  If  the  plointift'  objected 
to  the  change  of  venue,  he  would  have  to  show  cause  againiit  the 
application,  by  an  affidavit  i>iiuilar  to  that  of  the  defeudaut.  Upon 
leae  two  i^davits  the  judge  of  the  local  court  would  decide 
hether  the  application  would  bo  granted  or  rejected.  The  only 
ijecltou  that  appears  lo  have  been  raised  to  thia  proposal  is  that  it 
is  complicated.  But  its  author  denies  that  it  is  complicated,  and 
i»Uy  asks,  "  what  cau  bo  more  simple  than  the  mere  transmission  of 
affidavit  ?  "  Under  these  cunditions,  otio  broad  line  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction  as  to  initiation  of  pioccediugs  might  be  safely  drawn  in 
all  common  law  actions,  certaiuly  u|)  to  £50,  if  not  higher.  For  llie 
reasons  which  lead  me  to  draw  this  lino  without  any  distinction  as 
to  actions  on  contract  and  actions  on  tort,  I  refer  to  the  admirable 
argument  on  the  subject  contained  iu  the  observalions  just  referred 
lo.  The  rules  hero  laid  down  are  of  course  applicable  to  every 
kind  of  local  judicature  (hat  may  be  establishedj  atid  would  include 
equitable  jurisdiction  of  our  local  courts.  It  would,  however, 
reiuature  to  oiFer  any  decided  opinion  as  lo  the  point  at  which 
Juu  of  exclusive  juri^dictiou  in  iuitiatiug  equity  proceedings 
"Se  drawn,  though  tlio  limit  tixcd  for  concurrent  jurisdiction 
probably  be  found  the  proper  line. 
iVoccdurc. — It  has  been  urged  as  A  ground  of  objection  to  any 
tension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  our  local  courts,  that  it  has  no 
occsa  for  the  devulopmeut  of  the  issue  bt'twucu  the  parties  {  and 
c  separatiou  of  qucstiona  of  law  jVom  those  of  fact.  Of  course 
any  system  of  written  pleadings  were  found  neccssnry  for  raising 
Uic  issue  in  fact  or  law,  they  could  be  aa  easily  adopted  in  county 
urts  as  in  a  higher  court,  just  as  some  of  the  local  borough  courts  of 


"  UbBcrvatioas  of  Mr. 
Bqwrt. 
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record  have  adopted  the  preseot  system  of  common  law  prooftdare. 
But  I  venture  to  submit  that  no  such  process  is  wanted.  Tli« 
argument  In  favour  of  its  rejection,  even  iu  tfao  superior  «ourta  of 
common  law,  has  been  miiiutained  ivitli  some  force  by  a  rcceot 
writer  on  the  subject.*  He  urges  that  the  written  pleadings  inter- 
clianged  between  parties  to  s,  common  law  action  are  frmncd,  not  with 
n  view  of  informing  tlie  court,  but  of  laisluadiug  tlic  opposite  sid*  j 
and  fail  to  give,  or  only  imperfectly  afford  any  information  aa  l« 
the  reul  nature  of  the  dispute. 

There  can  l>o  no  doubt  that  the  interchange  of  these  written  state- 
ments is  the  source  of  much  dnlay  aud  consequent  expense,  while  it 
enables  litigants  to  raise  defences  which  could  never  have  been  raised 
if  the  parties  or  their  agents  had  been  brought  together  aud  obliged 
to  state  distinctly,  in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  the  ground  or  theory 
of  their  respective  cases.  Ho  urges,  therefore,  that  the  natural  conrws 
of  a  civil  contontion  should  be  to  bring  the  parties  or  their  agcnt« 
before  the  judge  iu  the  first  instance,  and  allow  him  to  elicit  the  real 
question  at  issue.  This  single  meeting  would  supply  the  place  of  the 
present  tedious  and  expensive  course  of  written  pleadings,  If  a  «uL- 
etnutial  issue  were  raised  it  could  be  at  ouce  judicially  reduced  to 
writing. f  It  would  be  beside  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  lhi« 
bold  proposition,  which  deals  in  such  an  uncompromising  manner  wilU 
a  science  that  has  been  looked  upon  with  mysterious  reverence  by  mAiiy 
BucccBsivo  generatious  of  lawyers;  aud  which,  even  now,  when  so  mucli 
shuni  of  its  former  (echuical  grandeur,  is  regarded  by  the  profession 
as  the  only  orthodox  way  of  unravelling  a  grave  dispute.  But  lUft 
comnion  sense  of  the  age  and  the  cxpeiicncc — now  twenty  years  old — 
of  our  county  court  procedure,  will,  I  think,  justify  the  opinion  thai 
no  extension  of  locnl  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  sucb  an  I  have  sug- 
gestcd  would  make  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  iuiroduco  Into  ita 
practice  any  artificial  system  of  pleading. 

These,  then,  are  the  conclusions  to  which  I  believe  everyone  must 
conic  who  gives  any  attcntiou  to  tins  imporlaut  subject  ;  that  th^ 
broad  and  comprehensive  principle  upon  which  alone  a  complot* 
oyBtem  of  local  judicature  can  be  built  up,  has  only  been  irerjr  par» 
tially  and  imperfectly  adopted;  and  that  until  it  la  fully  adopted  our 
local  courts  must  foil  to  renli^e  the  great  object  of  their  constitu- 
tion— a  cheap,  uniform,  simple,  and  rapid  administration  of  ciril 
justice  throughout  the  kingdom.  These  conclusions  are  stated,  how- 
ever, in  no  captious  or  unreasonable  spirit.  It  would  bo  equally  un- 
just and  unwise  to  complain  that  the  genius  of  this  country  is  em- 
pirical J  that  ita  advances  in  every  direction  of  human  progress  are 
always  experimental,  and  never  the  consequence  of  precoucciv 
theories.  For  in  this  very  fact  lies  the  secret  at  once  of  our  etabilir 
and  our  greatness.     To  such  commanding  ndvautnges  we  may  well 

*  "Katarol  Lbw  Pfocedure,"  by  James  Wulier  Smith,  LLD. 

t  This  motlioil  of  ornl  pl^ndiiig  or  iuquda  fiaa  practised  ia  wa  Coorts  unlit 
ihii  rtjiKn  of  Henry  lU.j  probnbJy  mnoh  lator.—Rsariw' "HiBt.  £ng.  LiWj" 
vol.  1,  p.  an. 
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tnnko  the  sacriEc«  ot  &  liUle  patient  waiting  until  each  succefisful 
experiment  tiae  borne  aa  its  fruit  the  theory  wliicli  underlies  it.  I 
would,  however,  confidently  urge  that  this  is  now  tlio  position  of  the 
local  courts'  experiment  ;  that  the  tentative  legislation  which,  duriug 
the  last  twenty  yenrs,  haa  so  clearly  proved  their  value,  should  bo 
replaced  by  n  general  measure  founded  on  the  principle,  and  con- 
structed with  eotno  such  rules  aa  I  have  suggested.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  no  pracUcal  measure  of  law  reform  would  confer  greater 
beotfits  on  the  body  of  the  people  ;  and  none,  therefore,  ia  nioro 
wortlij  of  tbs  earnciit  attention  of  the  Departmeut. 


Mercantile  Courts,    By  James  Hall^  Newcasth-oti'Ttfiie^ 

PuBtic  attention  haa  lately  been  directed  to  the  cfforta  that  htivo 
"been  made  by  the  commercial  commuiiitj  for  the  establishment  of  a 
more  eipcilitiou*,  leas  expensivo,  and  moi'o  sntiafactory  means  of 
legal  procedure  than  at  present  cxiata  for  the  Bettlcmeut  of  commer- 
cial diffeFfuces. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  greatest  living  authoritica 
on  law,  and  m  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  a  Bill  laid  hist  sosaion 
^  Bfore  Parliament,  for  the  attainment  of  greater  facilities  in  the 
ettlemcnt  of  matters  of  dispute  retatiug  to  ships  and  their  cargoes, 
matters  which  above  all  othera  arc  apt  to  give  rise  to  litigation,  I  ahull 
endeavour  to  explain  the  principle  upon  which  the  above  Bill  was 
framed,  and  to  ehow  what  haa  already  been  done  in  furtherance  of 
the  views  of  the  commercial  world  on  the  subject. 

The  principle  of  having  justice  promptly  administered,  that  on 
which  the  constitution  of  tribuunla  of  commerce  is  based,  id  not  new  ( 
nor  id  the  practice  of  aubniitttng  merchants  to  ttio  juriadictton  of 
their  compeers  of  reccut  dale.  Antiquity  furnishes  more  than  one 
instance  of  it.  Tho  celebrated  Monteflfjuicu,  in  hia  work,  enlillod 
"Esprit  dc3  Lois,"  says,  "  Xenophon  felt  the  necessity  of  the 
consular  jurisdiction,  and  Dcmosthenee,  in  his  orations  against 
Apaturins  and  Fborraion,  mforms  us  that  at  Athens  there  were 
particular  magistrates  for  commcicial  ditftirciices.  Tiiese  magiatrntea 
went  on  board  of  sliips,  listened  to  the  diaputes  of  mcrchnnts,  and  in 
order  that  tho  interests  involved  might  not  suffer  from  delojr,  they 
adjudicated  thereon  immeJintely.  At  Rome,  also,  thero  were  judges 
for  Bvery  profession,  to  settle  disputes  between  parties  of  the  sama 
calling.  They  had  absolute  jurisdiction,  and  their  decisions  wore 
rami." 

If  the  legislators  of  Greece  and  Eomo  experienced  tho  utility,  or 
lot  us  rather  say  tho  necessity,  of  mct-caniilo  courts,  the  !»amc  ueces- 
siiy  has  been  equally  palciit  lo  the  Icglslat&rs  of  almost  all  modern 
•bit«4.  The  cojisular  juri.-diciion  whs  firsi  founded  in  Italy,  the 
cradlo  of  modern  comraereoj  and  ut  the  time  of  llio  CrusadcSj  wheu 
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the  Italian  republics  extended  their  commercial  op&i-ations  to 
the  Eftsl,  courts  were  formpd,  based  upou  tlicee  priaciptea. 

Tlien,  as  now,  in  Fiance  and  elsoAvhere,  these  courts  were  cha- 
raolerised  by  four  eseonlial  principles — ' 

1.  The  judges  wui'o  required  to  bo  ctxpcrionced  ia  ebipping  and 
commercial  matters. 

2.  Simplicity  in  the  debates  between  the  parlies. 

3.  Ati  cxpeditiotia  and  Inexpensive  procedure. 

4.  Prompt  execution  of  the  judgments. 
This  la9t  consideration  i»  an  important  one.     To  delay  jual ice,  i 

matters  of  sliippiug  especially,  ia  often  to  deny  it. 

The  old  courts  of  "  Piepoudre,"  formerly  held  in  our  own  boroughs 
on  special  occasious,  confirm  the  priuciple  of  prompt  justice.  For 
instance,  iu  cases  of  dispute  during  a  fair,  the  pnrtied,  with  ilie  dust 
upon  their  feet,  as  the  word  "^  l-'iepoudre  "  iuiplies,  went  before  the 
authorities  to  have  an  immediate  settlement  of  Ihfir  dilfcrenecs. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  at  this  juncture  to  call  atleulion  to 
the  fact  that  a  kindred  institution  to  that  here  advocated  was  in 
exiateuce  in  this  country,  as  far  back  as  three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  and  the  late  Mr.  CUirkson,  iu  his  "  Portniiture  of  QiiakcrisiV 
gives  the  following  account  of  it. 

"In  tho  town  of  Nowcaatle-upon-Tyne,"  ho  says,  "auamber  of 
diBptitcs  ivere  coutinually  arising  on  tho  subject  ofshipping  coao6rti8b 
which  were  referred  to  the  dcciaiou  of  the  law. 

*'  Tlieso  decisions  were  often  grievously  expensive.     They  vn 
besides,  diftercnt  from  what  seafaring  pereous  conceived  to  be  just. 

*'  The  laHer  circuuislnncewna  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  hivvye 
in  maritime  alTiurs.  Alnch  moLiey  was  therefore  oi'tea  expended,  and 
no  owe  satisfied.  Some  Quakeis  in  the  ucighboni hood,  in  conjuiic- 
tioa  with  others,  came  forward  with  a  view  of  obviating  those  evil*. 
They  proposed  arbitration  as  a  remedy.  They  met  with  someoppo' 
sitioa  at  first,  but  principally  from  gentlemen  of  the  law.  Aftei 
having,  however,  sLovvn  the  impropriety  of  mniiy  of  the  legal  ver- 
dicts that  had  been  given,  they  had  the  pleasure  of  ^eeiucr  their  plan 
publicly  introduced  and  sanctioned  ;  for,  in  tho  mouth  of  June,  1793, 
a  number  cf  gentlemen,  respectable  for  their  knowledge  iu  inercaO'* 
tile  and  maritime  afiaire,  met  at  the  Trinity  Hall,  in  Newcastle,  and 
associated  themselves  for  these  and  other  purposes,  culling  them 
selves  '  The  Kewcastle-upott-Tyne  Association  for  General  Arbi 
tioD.* 

"This  association  was  to  havo  four  general  meetiugs  iu  tho  year, 
one  in  each  quai'Icr,  at  which  they  were  to  receive  c!i?es. 

"  For  diiy  urgent  matter,  however,  which  might  occur,  tho  cleri 
was  to  have  the  power  of  calling  a  sjieclal  nicellng. 

'•  Kach  person,  on  Uelivet  ing  a  caee,  wns  to  pay  u  <niall  fee.     Owl 
of  theno  fees,  the  clerk's  salary  and  iiicidcutal  ex  pen  si  a  were  to 
paid.     But  IIjo  surplus  was  to  be  given  to  the  pool*. 

**  The  parties  weixi  to  culer  into  arbitration  bouds,  as  ia  utoi 
opoQ  9uvh  ca3e«. 
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'  Each  party  was  to  choose  out  of  the  association,  or  stauding 
eommiltce,  one  arbitrtitor  for  himself ;  and  the  association  were  to 
choose  or  to  ballot  for  a  third.  Here  it  will  bo  proper  to  observe 
that  this  standing  association  appcnrcd  to  bo  capable  of  aDbrding 
arbitrators  equal  to  the  determination  of  every  cose  ;  for  if  the  mat- 
ter in  diispnte  between  the  two  parties  were  to  happen  to  be  a  mercan- 
tile qnesLion,  there  were  inerehanig  in  the  ai^sociation  ;  if  a  question 
relating  to  ahippiog,  there  were  shipowners  in  it  ;  if  a  question  of 
insurance,  there  wore  insurance  brokers  also.  A  man  could  hardly 
fail  of  having  hta  case  determined  by  persons  who  were  eomi>etent 
lo  the  task. 

"Though  this  beautiful  inetitution  was  thus  publicly  introdueed, 
and  Lntroduced  with  considerable  expectations  and  applnune^  casea 
came  in  but  slowly.  Custom  and  prejudice  are  »ot  to  be  ruoted  out 
in  a  moment.  In  procet-s  of  time,  however,  several  were  offered, 
considered,  and  decided,  and  the  presumption  was  that  the  inatitu- 
tion  would  have  grown  with  time.  Of  those  casea  which  were 
Jetcrmincd,  some  relating  to  ships  were  found  to  be  particularly 
itricale,  and  cost  the  arbitrators  considerable  time  and  trouble. 
Che  verdicts,  however,  which  were  given,  were  all  of  them  satis- 
factory. The  institution  at  length  became  so  popular  that  (incredible 
to  relate)  its  own  popnlarity  destroyed  it.  So  many  persons  were 
funbitious  of  the  honour  of  becoming  members  of  the  committee,  tliat 
some  of  inferior  knowledge,  judgment,  and  character,  were  too  hastily 
admitted  into  it,  The  consequence  wid?,  that  people  dared  not  Crust 
^eir  nlfaii>3  to  tlie  abiHttcs  of  every  member,  and  the  intitittition 
Expired,  afltcr  having  rendered  important  services  to  numerous  indi- 
viduals who  bad  tried  it. 

When  we  cousider  that  this  institution  has  be^n  tried,  and  tliat 
tie  scheme  of  it  has  been  found  practicable,  it  is  a  pity  (Mr,  Clarkson 
jmorks)  that  its  benefit  should  have  been  confined,  and  that  for  so 
jort  a  period,  to  a  single  town."  • 

Nnpoleon  has  said  that  his  fame  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  would  rest 
eren  more  on  the  code  bearing  his  name,  tlion  on  all  the  victories  he 
ever  won' J  and  "its  permanent 'establishment,"  adds  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  commenting  on  this  passage,  "as  the  basis  of  the  jurispru- 
dence of  half  of  Europe,  has  already  proved  the  truth  of  the  prophecy." 
One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  French  code  is  the  elabo- 
rate provision  it  makes  for  the  establishment  and  working  of 
I      tribunals  of  commerce, 

^K  Iq  France^  tbesjc  tribunals  consist  of  a  president,  judges,  and 
^BBsialant  judges  (alt  commercial  men).  The  number  of  judges  must 
^^Bot  he  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  fourtec]!,  exclusive  of  the 
^^^tircsideiu.  Tbe  number  of  judges  nud  assistant  judges  for  each 
tribunal,  is  lixed  by  Government. 

The  members  of  the  tribunals  of  commerce  are  elected  at  a  meeting 
of  the  most  note-worthy  merchants,  principally  the  seniors  of  the 
longest  established  firms,  whose  probity,  rectitude,  and  experience, 
ore  well  known.     They  are  appointed  for  two  years.      To  each 
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Tb«  **  TIiBfcli^ttVTit,*  or  tn4e  covrt  at  Hainbv^gb,  u  eonipoMd 

A  fnmAtai,  m  TMW.prendnft,  m  n%htnr,  md  ]i»  gvlntilate.  Tli« 
MmmI  mta  ta  twodtadwr*.  «ae  wmier  tte  prsidentf  the  older  irndcr.' 
tl^  tic^'fraidemt.  The  fmSdemi  sad  Tiee^pmidoil  &re  Uwyer^ 
TKeir  sppofattOMitt  is  penaaBnit.  Tbe  eoort  proposes  fonr  personi 
hf  b*ll0C  Ibr  the  ofiee  ofprMUesI  and  nee-prceideiit,  the  merchanta^ 
)gmd  leteet  two,  oo«  of  wkom  tbe  teiiate  Bfipoiati  as  president,  sod 
tbe  other  ta  Tiee-prcsUleiit. 

For  eTpry  jndgesliip  two  persom  iretteBiinftfcd  bj  tbe  eoort,  aii<! 
mereltMU'  gailJ  elect  ooe  of  these  two  es  joJge.  The  judges  oiq: 
l«  tbirtj  jesn  of  age,  and  merchants  in  gtK<d  repute.  In  nal 
referring  to  nanfieal  affairs,  tbe  courts  are  aaihori$cd  to  eoT»?ult  a 
nautical  man,  who  gifes  h\»  opinion,  but  has  na  roice  in  the  Verdict, 
'f'he  judges  give  their  scrrices  gralnitoustr,  are  appointed  for  ihttt 
jcars,  and  arc  only  re-eltj^ble  after  an  interTsI  of  one  year.  Aa  it 
the  case  in  the  French  courts,  verdieta  cannot  be  glren  by  less  than 
llitpc  judgt'fl,  including  the  president. 

The  court  takca  cognisance  of  all  commereial  dispule«i,  whether  th«j 
crjiilenrling  pnniett  be  merchants  or  not,  also  in  matters  of  parlnei 
•liip,  haiikruptc/,  mirage,  &c. 

fin  nppi-nl  tan  he  made  in  matters  under  500  marks  banco  (£37 
Wlicic  furi^tr  nume  aie  involved,  the  imrties  mity  appeal  lo  the  up_ 
poitrt,  "  Olj*«rgi'ncht,"  at  present  composed  of  three  lawyers  And  Iw 
mercharitM  j  and   should  the  first  judgment  be  reversed,  the  parti 
may  flifii  have  rerourte  to  the  last  court  of  oppeal  (Upper  Appclli 
lidii    {'f)urt   ii)   Ltibeck),    l.L-longiiig  jointly    to    ITambuig,   Lubect«? 
Breiiirn,  nml  I'rnukfon  (ilie  four  Umiso  towns),  aud  composed  of 
lAwjcrft  only,  wlio  judye  uecording  to  the  written  evidence.     When 
a  jinljjtnfiiit  fd'tlic  lower  court  is  confirmed  by  the  upper  court,  there 
ift  no  fiirtlitT  nppciil  possible. 

Tito  mui  itinii'  nnd  commercial  court  at  C'opctihogen  consists  of  a 
president  iippoitited  by  the  king,  also  of  twenty  meniberis  conversant 
witli  coniincrcinl,  and  ten  members  coiivefsant  with  maritime 
alTaira.  Tlio  commercial  and  maritime  membera  arc  chosen  by  a 
meeting  of  elcctorn  consisting  of  inorchantpj  an  equal  number  of  the 
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municipal  council,  and  of  the  committee  of  the  sliippers*  corporation, 
1lD«l0r  the  tlirectioii  anJ  piiitlauce  of  a  member  chosen  from  the  imigis- 
tracy.  The  mmistei'  ol' jiHtlco  Bubinitfi  tUuea  eleetej  for  t!io  king's 
npprornl  or  rejection. 

Tho  members  are  elected  fof  a  term  of  four  years.  They  must  be 
ffi^rchants,  shipowuert,  &c. 

Ttie  praaldent  is  allowed  a  fixed  salary,  equal  to  that  of  Uie 
justices  of  the  Eupevior  law  eourta.  The  other  membeis  receive  no 
salaries,  hut  during  their  tenure  of  officfi  they  are  exempt  from  nil 
Othm-  civic  dutiea. 

To  compose  a  sitting  of  tho  court,  t]ie  presence  of  the  president 
ond  four  members  is  required.  Tho  Court  adjudicates  upon  atl  causes 
concerning  maritime  and  commercial  affairs,  ha.  Tho  regular 
nreliDgs  of  the  court  are  held  on  one  or  more  days  in  the  week,  and 
for  all  urgent  cosea  at  the  special  summons  of  tho  president.  The 
juilgment  pronounced  by  the  maritime  and  commoreial  courts  of 
Copeiiitagen  may  be  appealed  against  when  the  sum  exceeds  100  rix 
dollars  (or  £ll),  to  the  higher  court  of  judicature. 

Courts  based  on  the  principle  of  those  here  described  are  known 

work  admirably  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  established, 

!»pcak  from  my  own  exporiouce.     Tho  increasing  commerce  of  this 

>untry,  and  tho  transition  in  the  carrj'ing  trade  from  sidling  vessels 

sleamcrs,  render  their  eatablisliment  with  us  an  imperative  ncceaj 

iy. 

I  shall  now  relate  what  has  already  been  done  in  this  dlroetion. 
In  April,  185S,  Mr.  Ayrton  moved  m  tiio  House  of  Commons  for 
,  aalect  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing 
Hals  of  commerce,  or  otherwise  amending  our  proceduro   in 

or  suits  of  a  commercial  nature, 
the  debate  whicli  ensued,  it  was  clearly  shown  that  tlie  roquire- 
»Mta  of  the  commercial  worlil,  and  the  feelings  of  men  of  husiiiess 
the  subject  before  tho  llouae,  were  but  very  hnperfeclly  tinder- 

by  members  generally. 
Mr.  AyrtoD,  in  introducing  llio  motion,  stated  tlmt  tlie  subject  had 
pressed  upon  Ida  attention  by  a  liody  of  gentlemen  occupying 
respeelablo  positions  in  the  city  of  Ijondon,  who  had,  to  the 
Br  of  ),.50O,  signed  a  petition  in  reference  to  it,  and  had 
lied  him  to  bring  it  under  tlie  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
lose  gentlemen,  in  the  petition  to  which  ho  had  alluded,  stated  that 
Icy  considered  the  present  modu  of  ndministerlug  jiiatice  in  com- 
LTcial  CU3CS  to  bo  extremely  unsatisfactory,  botii  as  to  the  mode  in 
rhit'h  it  was  administered,  and  the  delay  which  it  cnUited.  They, 
moreover,  drew  atlentioQ  to  a  tact  that  in  foreign  countries  justice 
^^B  such  coses  was  administered  through  tho  me*iinra  of  what  were 
^^■llled  tribunals  of  commerce,  and  prayed  that  the  House  of  Commons 
^^pight  take  into  its  consideration  the  question,  whether  a  system 
^Biiich  was  found  to  work  satisfuutorily  iu  foreign  countries,  might 
^^BOl  with  advantage  be  extended  to  our  own. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  Soliciitor-Geuoral  that  there  bitd  been  made 
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Qflale  jearsa uioslimportantaud successfuUmprovemeiitin  oui* coart%  < 
couuty  courts  Imvinf^  been  established  throughout  tlio  kingdom  with 
an  exteDBivc  jurisdictiou. 

Witli  regfti'J  to  questions  iQvolving  a  verj  consideraljle  ftmoubtof 
money,  tliay  liaJ  iastitutod  a  Bjieetly  and  cheap  mode  of  settling 
diepiites  iu  their  courts,  iu  addkiou  to  which  they  had  consldenU/ 
BiinpHfied  the  proceedings  in  tho  courts  of  comniou  law,  rendering 
them  aa  speedy  at>  wan  deemed  couiisteut  with  the  interests  of  the 
piutiea  eoncornod. 

It  was  obaerved,  during  tho  courafi  of  the  i&tao  debate,  by  EaeII 
Ruasetl,  ttiat  a  uation  cannot  possess  a  greater  benefit  than  to  hsTfl 
justice  speedily  &s  well  as  impiutially  tidmini^tei'cd,  and  every  inTcsli« 
gntioti  l^Luls  to  bhow  that  more  may  bo  doiiQ  in  thii)  direction. 

Tho  motion  was  ngreod  to,  and  the  evidenco  taken  of  gentlemcs 
practically  acriuttluted  with  tlie  workiug  of  tiibuuals  of  commerce  if 
Fi'iwce — among  whoTiT  was  Mr.  Edward  Blount,  banker,  ParU, 
Director  of  the  General  Credit  and  Finance  Company,  of  London 
(limited) — wont  to  show  the  necessity  for  such  courts,  and  the  ver 
great  advautogo  to  ba  derived  from  their  establLshmeat  iu  this 
country. 

The  iuiportancG  which  the  Solicitor-General  attached  to  the  couaty 
courts,  was,  in  my  opiniou,  over-estimated.     These  courta  are  uo 
doubt  of  very  great  service  to  the  shopkeeper'  and  small  trader,  but 
beyond  these  classes  their  advantages  do  not  extend.     For  the  trial  ( 
of  important  commercial  causes  they  have  proved  a  total  fiiUure 
In  fact,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  county  courts  are  tnerely  a  kmil  i 
modern  legal  machinery  for  the  collecting  of  small  debts. 

Commerce  has  its  owu  peculiar  language.  One  word  fiomelimeil 
contaLtiB  the  germ  of  an  important  obligation,  of  which  the  meauiog,! 
frequently  obscure,  can  only  bo  clearly  interpreted  by  men  expe-j 
rienced  in  buaiaess  ;  whilst  the  class  of  men  from  whom  count/ 
court  juries  are  drawn,  consists  mostly  of  email  tradesmen,  who  are 
entirely  unfitted  by  their  educaliou  aud  habits  for  the  com  prehension 
of  matters  which  require  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  com- 
mercial usages  in  their  widest  signification. 

The  delay,  difHculty,  and  enormous  expense  attending  the  trial  of 
cau^cii  in  our  law  courts,  and  the  unsatisfactory  decisions  which  are 
so  frequently  recorded — ^more  particularly  in  maritime  cases — prure, 
ill  the  great  majority  of  iuatanoos,  au  iusurmountablo  barrier  to 
those  engaged  on  tho  commerce  of  this  country  against  the  prosdcn* 
lion  of  just  claims,  or  rci^isting  such  as  are  uujust.  Tbib  statement 
the  experience  of  every  man  engaged  iu  business  will  confirm. 

An  arbitruCiou  clause  is  now  liequeutly  inserted  in  agreements,  so 
that  any  diiference  arising  may  be  settled  by  commercial  men,  thus 
showing  the  wholesome  dread  they  entertain  of  the  law  «s  now 
administered. 

Tiic '*  law's  delays  "  and  its  glorious  uncertainties  are  provorbial. 
Tho  trial  iu  respect  to  the  "Harbinger  "  was  pending  no  less  ihat 
four  yews  before  our  higher  law  courts,  eutailed  enormous  loss  to 
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both    plalutifT   and   defendants,   and   was   oventually   Battled   by  a 
compromige. 

TheEngiisli  pMple  have  a  very  great  regard  for  old  laws,  customs, 
nnd  institutiona.  The  mere  demonstration  of  an  existing  grievauce 
is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  its  rfimoval.  In  order  to  effect  that,  its 
mlecliief  has  to  be  shown  over  and  over  again. 

To  remedy  the  evil  which  ts  so  much  felt  hy  merchants  and  ship- 
owners, a  Bill  was  introduced  into  ParlLaraont  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  session,  by  the  Hon.  G.  Denman,  intituled  the '*  Merchant 
Sfiippiug  Disputes'  Bill,"  having  for  its  object  tlio  hearing  and  deter- 
mining of  all  differences  arising  out  of  freight  agreements,  demur- 
rage, losses  and  nccideule  at  sea,  eatvage,  and  all  other  matters 
connected  with  the  nnvigutiiig,  buying  or  selling  of  ships,  and 
cargoes  laden  or  intended  to  he  laden  therein.  It  was  intended  to 
establish  by  such  Bill,  in  all  iniporlant  seaport  towns,  local  courts  to 
be  every  day  available,  a  consideration  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
ehippiog  matters,  and  the  itbsence  of  which  courts  compels  persona 
ill  most  instances  of  dispute  to  submit  to  injustice,  rather  limn 
invoke  the  slow  and  expensive  aid  of  the  existing  legal  maehinery. 
The  proposed  courts  were  to  bo  ttppKed  to  England  oaly,  and  to  be 
jireslded  over  by  a  legal  functionary  in  the  peraon  of  a  county  court 
judge,  a  commissionor  of  bankruptcy,  or  a  stipendiary  magistrate, 
assisted  by  not  less  than  two  assessors.  Tho  number  of  assessora 
attached  to  tho  court  was  to  bo  determined  according  to  the  impor- 
tnuce  of  the  town,  and  to  be  nominated  by  the  town  couucil,  of 
which  not  more  thtin  one  tliii'd  nf  their  own  body  was  to  be  elected, 
&ud  the  appointment  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Government. 

The  qualitication  for  the  otfice  of  assessor  to  be  a  merchant  ship- 
owner, or  manufacturer.  The  term  of  office  to  bo  three  years,  and 
to  be  honorai-y. 

Appeal  to  lie  in  all  caseii  above  £.jO  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 
or  other  courts  of  Westminster. 

The  Government  having  promised  that  during  the  recesa  thoy 
would  give  the  subject  thoir  fullest  consideration,  tho  Bill  wao  with- 
drawn. 

ITie  importance  attached  to  tUii*  Bill  by  the  shipping  community 
is  shown  by  the  numerous  petitions  from  the  loailtng  seaport 
towns  in  England,  which  have  been  presented  to  Parliament  in 
ila  favour,  and  the  opinion  eatertained  of  mercautilo  courts  by  Her 
Majesty's  judges  may  he  infoiTed  from  the  following  remark  mads 
during  a  trial  in  the  court  of  Qiieeii's  Bench,  on  the  9th  of  Juno  last, 
when  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that,  "  getienilly  speaking,  the 
ambiguoua  language  of  these  mercantile  documents  makes  them  so 
doubtful  that  it  perhaps  would  be  bctJer  if  they  were  referred  to  a 
mercantile  tribunal.  No  doubt  thoy  are  very  intelligible  to  mercan- 
tile raeUj  but  to  lawyers  they  are  full  of  ambiguities." 

An  objection  has  been  raised  in  our  leading  journal  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  creating  special  courts  for  special  branches.  The  able 
writer  in  the  Times  must  have  overlooked  the  existence  of  tho 
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Admiralty  Couit,  iho  Court  of  Probate  aud  Divorce,  and  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court,  each  ox prcesly  constituted  for  a  eijccial  purpose. 

'*  That  plenty  of  persons,"  observes  tlie  same  writer,  ''are  found 
ftnxioua  to  bo  justices  of  the  peace,  is  (rue.  But  tlie  ^amo  Mxietj 
has  ii(*vor  heeii  remarked  to  iill  tlie  houo«riil>le  otEca  of  special 
juror,  which  that  of  assessor  more  closely  reeeinhles," 

The  tlluBtrntion  is  by  no  jnetins  felicitous.  Let  the  offioo  of 
magistrnto  be  divested  of  the  iiifliience  and  prestige  surrounding  it, 
and  how  few  would  bo  found  to  take  upon  tlieniielved  ihc  di^obaage 
of  magisterial  dutleit.  But  ciotho  it  witli  tho  dignity  of  State,  qpd 
you  ooniinnud  the  i^ervicea  of  the  heat  and  ablest.  So  long  as  there 
are  candidates  for  maglstorial  lionours,  tboro  will  never  be  a  I«ek  of 
able  men  to  fill  the  importaut  and  re&poosiblo  functionB  of  aeaesMf  U> 
these  conrts. 

The  urgent  want  of  a  trihunal  to  meet  the  retjuit'ements  of  iha 
commercial  eommunity  is  unirer^Ally  admitted,  and  I  could  forciUj 
illnstrate  the  statement  by  coses  lyiug  within  my  own  experience. 

The  principle  upon  which  ulercantilo  courts  i$  based  ia  appro?ed 
by  tfte  associated  chambers  of  connnerce.  At  ihclr  annual  meeiiujg, 
held  in  London  in  February  l»st,  iheir  approval  wws  then,  an  oa  a 
previous  occasion,  embodied  in  a  recommendation  to  Goverumeut  OB 
the  subject.  The  establishment  of  such  courks  in  EngJaiid  wooM 
cntnil  no  additional  expenditure,  or  if  any,  but  a  vety  trifling  onei 
upon  the  conntry.  Tliey  are  eminently  adapted  to  faclUt«te  Oi« 
a^ljustmsnt  of  difliirencos  in  n  eutisfactory  and  inexjienBive  niikaaei\ 
and  to  secure  decisions  founded  upon  connnercial  usage  as  W4U  ai 
eommcrcJal  law.  In  conjunction  wJth  other  commercial  asaootationi 
oud  corpomlo  bo^lies,  the  Netvciistta  and  Gateshead  Chamber  of 
Conimcroe  has  recently  memorialised  tlm  Government  lo  imprcai 
upon  it  the  importance  of  introducing  next  session,  a  iiioasure  similar 
to  the  "  Marchaut  Shipping  Disputes  Bill,"  which  was  promoted 
by  that  chamber,  and  which  would  give  aiich  raluablo  reUef  to  tlia 
inereflutlleatid  shippiug  community. 

Let  us  hope  that  their  earnest  efforts  may  ultimately  be  ci-owaad 
with  success.  In  the  eloquent  languago  of  your  noble  president^  I 
would  repeat— 

"It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus  that  he  found  Rome  of  brick  ajul 
left  it  of  marble.  But  how  much  nobler  will  bo  the  Soveroiga'e 
boast  when  ho  shall  huve  it  to  say,  that  ho  found  law  dear  and  left  it 
cheap  f  found  it  a  sealed  book,  and  left  it  a  living  letter  ;  found  it 
ihe  patrimony  of  the  rich,  left  ittlw  iuheiitance  of  (he  poor  ;  found 
it  the  two-edged  sword  of  oppresaion,  left  it  the  slulTof  Loaeaty 
Iho  shield  of  inaocence." 
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On  th*  Frame  of  a  BUt  for  EnahUtiff  ParUamentarij  EUciort 
Vohintarily  to  Withdraw  their  Names  from  the  Local 
Bftjistrt/i  and  form  Unanimous  C(mstitHencif$.  Bi/TnOMAS 
Hare, 

THE  heatls  of  a  new  law  of  electoral  Rssociation  wliicii  I  now 
lay  before  you,  are  hut  n  modification  of  a  Inrgei'  scfieme,  in 
whtdi  tlie  powers  I  now  propose  to  j^ive  to  lliyjc-  electors  mily  wlio 
may  make  a  special  etibrt  to  obtain  tLein,  arc  oxictided  to  uil  the 
Sectors  of  the  kingdom  m  a  part  of  the  ordinary  tonjitions  of  ilic 
fniitcliise,  carefully  preserving  nil  Icj^itimalc  local  nnd  tcri'itoiiul 
'  iflueiiccs.  The  discussions  to  wliicli  iliat  scheme  hus  givc'Si  rise, 
.uggest  thnt  a  tentative  mensurc,  otHiriiig  the  wider  powers  fiist  to 
jUiose  only  who  are  nhlo  to  apprecinle  ttiem,  xvtl!  serve  to  prepnre 
he  public  mind  for  the  full  (loveiopuicnt  of  the  more  perfect 
r4?prpseitttition  priucipk'. 

Among  the  lirst  objects  of  representative  governmciit,  no  doubt, 
Are  yrhe  legislation,  fair  and  equal  laws,  and  the  appointment  of 
upright  and  impartial  ndiiiinistriitors,  the  most  perfect  enjoyment  by 
6v*ryoiie  of  the  frtiils  of  his  industry,  i,.iul  tho  beat  means  of 
making  thnt  industry  fruilful.  Thci^e  are  suniincJ  up  in  the  words, 
grtod  government,"  as  (he  expression  is  common ly  understood. 
"If  you  are  wdl  governed,"  pays*  n  lurge  school  of  politicians, 
'  what  does  it  matter  how  few  of  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
choice  of  your  governors,  or  liow  smiill  your  part  may  ho  in  public 
nffhira  ?  "  This,  you  will  have  observed,  is  the  suUstauce  of  all  the 
Ai^tinientg  against  any  great  extension  nf  the  sufiVagf.  Tiio  public 
Bltention  is  directed  to  the  commercial  activity  and  proaperity,  to 
the  n-eedom  of  action  nnd  of  thought,  the  unrestricted  and  cheap 
press,  and  the  contraat  of  all  thcBB  ndvanta'^es  with  ihe  distrust  of 
fhe  people  manifestedl  in  f^^ome  other  conutrtes,  nnd  tho  condition  of 
ihiogs  in  former  nud  not  very  distant  times,  amongst  oureelves. 
Why/'  we  arc  asked,  "dislnrb  or  endanger  so  much  prosperity 
•nd  aecuiity  by  inviting  or  admitting  the  poUlical  interference  of 
large  bodies  and  clasaes  who  are  submiiiing  patit'nlly  to  tho  abeenco 
f  ffl  privilege  which  they  Jiave  never  learnt  eitlier  to  regard  aa'a 
gbt,  or  apprecinto  as  valuaidt' ?  "  It  has  not  been  uuconunon,  ai 
bll  times,  tj  find  men  of  great  lalwut  who  ibu^  reastni.  It  i», 
hftp8,  promplei!  by  the  natiira)  instincts  of  tliose  who  are  at  ease 
iia  their  posBessions,  receivinf!  i'roni  lurge  nmnbers  of  their  country- 
Inen  respect  and  deference,  and  who  li;ivt'  all  the  resonrcej^of  wealth 
and  civiliaatiou  at  their  command.  I  will  not  slop  lo  inquire  whether 
Iiislory  hn8  ever  shown  that  "  good  government,"  even  in  this  sense, 
can  exist  where  large  classes  have  no  direct  political  influence.  The 
diecuuiotis  of  this  Society,  on  educaiion,  on  crime,  on  reformation, 
on  now  laws,  on  tlio  influence  of  em'ly  oud  exeeseive  toil  in  noxiout 
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atmospheren,  ou  the  health  and  growth  and  well-beiug  of  tliose  -wbo 
Rto  at  the  meicy  of  others,  or  in  pcniity  and  ignoraoee — ehaw  that 
in  this  country,  wilh  its  gt-ciit  Hctivity  and  wealth,  Its  vast  niateriat. 
resoarces,  with  lieh  and  lejfiured  claBses,  more  numeroua  than  rn  anj 
forniCT  tiino  or  other  nation— vast  massos  of  (he  [K>})ulalioii  owe 
little  to  the  Gorci'mneut,  or  to  the  society,  of  the  arrangeraeBti  of 
which  iio  small  number  of  them  are  certainly  the   victims.      But, 
8Qpp096  thi^  good  gOYoriviTient,  itt  ita  external  and  material   sense^l 
to  have  Ijeen  attained.     To  say  that  this  ia  enough,  i^  but  anotlu;^ 
form  of  the  oUl  fallapy,  expressed  in  the  couituou  saying,  that  "  if 
^ood  deflpot  conld  he  ensured,  a  dospoiiiini  would  hi)  \he  beat  f<imf1 
of  government.**    I  meet  this   in   langungs   other  than   my  owm , 
Mr.  Mill,  in    the    tliird  chftj»l<?r  of  his  work    on  '^  Kepresentatitffl 
Government,"  ^ays — "  I  look  upon  this  as  a  rudieal  and  rnoflt  periii<1 
dons  miaeoneeption  of  what  good  goverment  is  ;  which,  until  it  c«aj 
begot  rid  of,  will  futally  vitiate  nil  our  speculations  on  Govei-uittcnU'^l 
I    extract  a    few   pasBages  in  which   he  expofca    this    faUaoy.     If 
all  the  difficulties  in  the  existence  of  such  a  ruler  were  vouquisheili 
what   should    we   have  ?       "  Ono   man,   of  Bupcrhnntan    HctirUyi. 
mnnagiitg  the  entire  nflhira  of  &  inHutaUy-pasBive  people.  .  .  .  Wlialj 
sort  of  human  b&iDgs  can  bo  formed  under  such  a  regimen  i     Wbatl 
development  can  either  their  thinking  or  their  active  faculties  attaii* 
undor  it  ?  ...  Nor  is  it  only  in  their  intelligence  that  they  su^Sm', 
Their  moral  capacities  aro  efptaUy  stunted,     Whenever  ihe  «pU«?re i 
of  action  of  liuninn  heings  is  artiiicially  ciicumscnbcd    tlieir  senti- 
ments are  narrowed  and  dwarfed  in  the  sanio  proportion.      The  fool" 
of  feeling  13  action  ;  even  domestic  aflfeclioii  lives  upon  voluntary 
good  otTiees.     Let  a  pcrsen  have  nothing  to  do  for  hia  country,  audi 
he  will  not  care  for  it.  .  .  .  Ijcaving  things  to  Government,   Y\ktt\ 
leaving   them  to  Providence,   is  synonyniou»  with  caring  eotliia|^1 
about   them  •    and    accepting   fheii'  reeulls,   when    disagreeable, 
vieitfltiona  of  nature.  .  .  .  "^Vith  the  exception,  therefore,  of  a  few 
studious  men  who  take  an  intoUcctnol  interest  iu  speculiiCion  for  its 
own  sake  ;  the  inteiligeneo  and  soutimenta  of  tho  people  are  givcnl 
up  to  their  material  iutereats  ;  and  %vhan   theao  are  provided  for,  toj 
the  amtisement  and  ornamentation   of  private  life.      But  to  say  i\nt\ 
is  to  say,  if  the  whole  testimony  of  history  is  worth  ftnything,  that' 
the  era  of  national  decline  has  arrived,"  * 

Ab  the  absence  of  any  participation  in  the  ftinettoos  of  govisnwj 
ment  leaves  those  who  ate  excUiJed  more  or  less  destitute  of  tiia 
great  and  salutary  iiiducemeiiiii  which  they  attbrd  to  the  study  and 
promotion  of  the  common  welfare,  and  therefore  without  the  bao^j 
ficial  tendencies  of  thought  and  disposition  which  such  eouaide 
ations  inspire  ;  let  us  sec,  on  tho  other  hand,  how  the  poaaessioa 
such  pcwers,  in  their  largest  meaisuiv.  would  gradually  tund  to  rsise 
the  individuol  character,  and,  with  it,  the  whole  tone  of  aoclal  and 
political  life.     Let  ns  remember  that  in  political  acienco  it  is  only 
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«kh  tendencies  Umt  ytti  can  doiil.     Under  wbttt  conditions  of  the 

AwKhisQ  \i'ould  llie  higher  quHlitic^  of  tltc  niiiHl  bo  moat  fully  aiid 

parfi»otiY    culled   into   exerciae  ?     The   act  of  voting,   lutelligontly 

pexfbniicd,  is  an  inteileclual  operation,  wliicli  will  bet  ii^uenced  by 

llw  raoraJ  £uac«ptiiniidcs,  or  controlled  by  tLe  moi'dl  aanctiotis  which 

prevail  amongst  the  cledore.     Nan%  I  do  not  liesitato  to  say  ihnt  tho 

present  elccloi-aL  system  is,  to  ti  very  largo  extent,  more  suited  to 

degrade  thnn  to  rtiise  the  indiTidufil  charactei'  of  tho  votera.     It 

Las  hccomo  a  work,  for  the  most  |>iirt,  a»  little  as  possihlc  fitted  to 

Uie  dcrelopment  of  iho  intillect,  aad  as  dangorousi  oa  Jt  urn  bo  nwdo 

iPtbe  mortils.     Iii  some  conatitueiicios  wo  find  (he  uumbcra  so  vaft 

tiut  Ihti  viduo  of  a  giuglo  vote  is  utixt  to  nothing,  whiUt  tUu  utmost 

given  to  the  voters  la  between  two  or  tlireo  candidates,  none 

am,  perhaps,  sre  to  the  smidlest  degree  ubovo  mediocrity  ;  and 

mntiitudes  of  ihiuking  men,  who  stand  without  Uie  vortes  of  p«i"ty, 

CJtn  take  no  interest  in  a  contest,  to  tlie  result  of  which,  from  their 

(^unintioti  of  the  caudidalea,  they  cannot  attach  tha  Hinatlest  iinpor- 

ic».     In  other  constituencies,  the  numbers  at'^  so  small,  and  the 

majority  of  the  eluctore  of  such  cUsiies,  aa  to  make  the  elections 

tnevitalily  corrupt,   however  more  or  less  gross  the  form   of  the 

corruption    may   be  ;  and  in  nil  cunslitucncies,  hoiv  small  ta   the 

ijndiviilual     powcr^iow   little  any    elector,   however    earnest   and 

Ihou^hil'ul  he    nuiy  be,  can   do  ;    how  much   is  he  at  tlie  mercy 

»f  othcrH,  itnd  oftcntimcfl  of  the  manngcrs,  or  »iuull  cliques,   who 

uu)i)>ulutu    the   body    of    eleetoiti    for    theii'   owu    puriHiijes.      Alt 

who  discourse  on  the  suffrage   and   ita  conecfjm-uuoei  should 

St  on  the  ohservatioit  quoted  by  tlie  I'reiiitlent  of  this  Dcpait- 

sent    in    hi^  opcuiag  nddresfi, — that  wu   should   consider  lui^n,  ui^ 

?|)arate  individuals,  each  with  his  own  feelJuga,  seutiiucritK,  »nd 

jwert,  and  not  na  the  pieces  on  a  chebs-hounl,  to  he  made   the 

i^lruinents  iu  the  handa  of  the  DLO.-iL  bkilful  phtycr.     Ati  oilucattou 

unnot   iiH   given,   or    health  resjlorud,    except  tliu    teacher   or  the 

thystcian  tender  hii;  itisLiuetion  and  hiei  medicine  to  the  injividual, 

the  true  and  only  method  for  giving'  their  fuil  virtue,  and  force, 

lud  efficacy,    to   representative   institutions,    is   to  extend,   to   tho 

itnipst  possible  degree,  the  power  of  individual  thought  aud  actiou. 

Ilii*  cRti  be  done  by  enlarging  tho  uieana  of  voluntiuy  n&sociation — 

Uhnl  iinion  niul  eo-operaiion  iif  divers  pereons  in  a  common  object, 

fbieh  bftj^  enabled   ihc   Britl.-sh  people   lo   achieve   so   much, — for 

rhich   nothing  i;^  too  great   or    too  small  ;   by  nicniia  of  which  a 

■vpany  of  mcrchiiiUt^  ullVcted  llie  confjueat  of  India,  and  associa- 

liong  of  working  men  conduct  with  o  wi*e  economy  the  sliops  of 

retail  trades  for  the  supply  of  the  wantaof  their  lamiliua— a  piiiiciple 

rhich,  from  iU  daily  and  rapid  growth,  teems  even  now  but  in  its 

afancy- 

Tlie  choice  of  a  representative,  aa  I  have  (said,  is  an  inlellectuBl 

operation  ;   it  is  an  appeal   to  the  intellectual  powers,  whether  it 

be  or  b«  uot  euccessfid  in  awnkeuiug  them.     In  determining  on 

the   litae&a  and   the  worth  oJ'   the  candidates,   the  legitimate  pro- 
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ceas  of  thongbt  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  biographical  ci 
From  the  evidences  of  their  knowledf^e,  their  character,  from  wlial 
they  have  already  done,  the  electors  have  to  judge  whnt  ihey  art 
likely  to  Jo  in  the  oveuts  foreseen  or  unforeseen,  on  which  action  or 
legislation  may  he  tailed  for  ;  how  far,  in  fact,  they  dtscrve  c«nfi- 
deaco.  This  inquiry  moat  electors  are  supposed  to  inakc«  and  do 
make  to  aome  exteut,  if  Ihey  ask  no  more  than  if  the  candidate  Im 
a  Couservative  or  a  Liberal — ^a  Tory  or  a  Radical,  But,  pursued  at 
it  might  he,  and  would  coino  to  be,  if  inateud  of  having  only  % 
aort  of  Hobsoii's  choice,  the  field  of  selection  comprised  nearly 
every  man  of  deserved  eminence  amongst  his  contempoiurics,  the 
cboico  would  involve  a  consideration  of  tho  diverse  naiuro  and 
resulls  of  education,  of  diapnsitioua  iiihorited  or  acquircdi,  the 
incidents  of  an  earlier  or  a  later  career,  tho  evidences  of  intellect 
and  of  feeling,  ihe  proofis  of  talent,  of  energy,  and  of  public  epirit 
which  that  career  hml  displayed.  Grounds  for  confidence  or  ite 
opposite  might  be  diawn  from  the  conduct  of  the  candidates  in 
vieissitudes  and  cincrgcMicieis,  under  success  or  failure,  in  prosperity 
or  adversity.  In  weighing  the  relative  merite  of  a  large  nambef 
of  candidates  tlime  is  nothing  in  political  or  social  life,  nothing 
interesting  to  humanity,  which  might  not  be  taken  into  accouOL 
Every  kind  of  knowledge,  every  variety  of  sentiment  may  have 
Bomo  scope  for  exercise,  and  some  appeal  to  its  sympathies.  Ancieal 
and  modern  liieratare — Plutarch  toMacaulay — have  few  dcparimcoJi 
of  n^ore  uuivery;al  and  lasting  popularity  than  those  of  biogrn{)iiical  ,| 
criliclBm,  so  profound  is  the  interest  awakened  by  such  iuvestigatioim 
of  life  and  character.  It  ia  from  endi  delineatione  that  even  fictioa  < 
derives  a  great  part  of  ita  charm.  The  political  education  of  the 
Greek  democracies,  where  public  measures  were  discu!<£ed  without 
tlio  intervention  of  represenlativcs,  1ms  been  compared  to  that  of 
Iho  hustings  ;  but  if  tho  field  of  choice  were  such  as  to  lead  to  tli« 
critical  inquiry  which  I  have  siipimscd,  it  would  ho  a  school  of 
politics  and  morals  far  sui'ptn^^ing  anything  popaes^ed  by  the  Dcino4 
of  Athens.  Few  natures  would  then  be  so  dull  or  obtuee  as  not  to 
perceive  thnt  when  every  vote  is  certain  to  be  more  or  less  effectual, 
npathy  and  inaction  is  humiiiating  and  culpable  ;  few  will  be  ablo  t» 
avoid  forming,  ftoin  the  list  before  them,  some  mental  picture  of 
what  is  in  their  eyes  more  excellent  or  worthy  of  respect  or  admi- 
ration in  character  or  couducl.  This  ideal  of  Euperiority,  if  at  first 
imperfect,  will  gradually,  with  the  progress*  of  culluiie  upon  tli« 
mind  that  reflecia  it,  opproxiuiate  more  and  more  to  rottl  worlh  and, 
excellence,  and  nii  iileal  of  ivlmt  is  good  and  admirable,  habitaalljt 
contemplated,  becomes  iu  the  nature  of  a  model  to  the  mind,  wlitdb 
has  embraced  it. 

How  are  the  people  of  n  grciit  nation  to  be  placed  under  conditions 
thus  favourable  to  mornl  and  intellectual  ptvgress  ?  Two  paths 
conduct  to  this  eiid^ — pnths  which,  at  Brst  sight,  appear  to  diverge 
"from  each  other  ; — or,  in  olher  words,  two  fundamental  principles, 
whicb  fleciu  to  be  antagonistic,  must  be  reeondledi 
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First,  itiat  electors  ^holl  have  a  wide  choice  of  caudidateg,  tbs 
most  tintrnpedod  freedom  of  action  and  aolcction,  and  tlio  cei'La.iilt3r 
thiit  tlieii"  rotes  will  be  offectuai  ;  and  flecondly,  that  the  euffrage, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  a  privileged  iiuinbor,  shall  bo  so 
^_«zl«Ddod,  tliat  ultimately  none  bball  be  excluded,  for  whoso  cxaiuaion 
^^■Dme  special  and  sufficient  reason  cttEtioC  bo  given.  I  iuiist  oa  the 
^^■econd  pt'inciple,  because  J  believe  tJmt  siicli  arc  the  beneiits  tiowiag 
^^votu  the  intelligent  excrrcisc  of  political  rights,  tliat  those  capable  of 
^^he  functiou  ought  no  more  to  be  deprived  of  it  than  of  the  benefit 
of  the  commou  air  they  breathe. 

The  creslion  of  large  c^kustiCnoucLes,  and  at  ttie  same  time  the 
»UgBnent«tion  of  the  electoral  power  of  ever  j  Bjngle  member  of  auch 
constituencies,  sippear,  at  first,  as  I  baye  said,  to  be  incompatible 
things.  And  so  tbc}*  are  under  our  present  sjBteui.  If  a  thousand 
pcrsotts  elect  one  otit  of  two  candidates,  the  power  of  each  is  neces* 
larily  lessened  if  the  electoral  body  be  increased  to  two  thousand. 
The  power  in  that  case  is  a  fixed  quantity,  and  what  yoa  gire  to  the 
new  dectors  you  take  from  the  old.  But  thia  limitation  of  the 
qnantitj  of  poUtica!  povver  is  due  entirely  toournaiTOTV  and  artificial 
method  of  dealing  out  in  niggardly  portions  the  treasures — boundlest 
so  far  as  v.-t  know — -which  the  advances  of  thought  and  scicnccv 
der  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit,  have  piacod  at 
service.  Every  elector  might  have  before  him  all  that  the  nccumu- 
ted  labours  of  his  own  and  former  ages  have  taught  to  be  desirable 
or  neceesary  in  the  work  of  huniiiu  and  social  improvement,  and 
"  Ighl  bare  the  choice  of  the  legislators  and  the  statcsmea  who  org 
tie  mo«t  ablo  to  apply  this  Icnowledgo  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
The  polirieal  power  of  the  constituency  should  havo  no  othei*  limit 
in  quantity  than  tho  bounds  of  human  capacity,  and  of  individual 
and  national  progress.  Elections,  instead  of  being  battles  ia  wltiuh 
one  section  of  the  people  struggles  to  exclude  the  opinious  and  views 
of  another  from  expression  iu  the  representative  assembly— stiuiuiat- 
idg  the  efibrts  rather  of  the  more  selliah  and  auimal  part  of  the 
human  clraract«P — may  be  a  contest  of  a  far  loftier  kbd,  in  which 
all  will  strive  to  enrich  the  repreaentntivo  body  with  tho  product  of 
tho  maturcst  thought  of  all.  Instead  qf  being  penned  within  certain 
narrow  districts,  and  forced  to  agree  in  electing  one  or  two  out  of 
three  or  fonr,  who  ingeniously  or  fortunately  procure  themselves  to 
be  placed  in  nomination,  electors  ahould  be  able,  if  tbey  desire  it,  to 
add  their  suflV'nges  to  any  otJier  electors  in  the  kingdom  with  whom 
they  sympathise,  and  to  select  IVoin  all  the  candidates  those  whom 
tbey  believe  to  be  best  fitted  to  take  ft  part  iu  the  deliberationB  of 
that  great  council>  which  may  exercise  no  lat^e  ati  influence  on  otir 
nation  and  race. 

I  propose — 1.  'riiat  any  vot^r  who  may  desire  to  oxcreise  his 
frBDcbiae  more  satisfactorily  to  himself,  or  more  eflFectually  than  he 
is  able  to  do  in  his  ovra  constituency,  may  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
Iiis  name  from  the  local  register,  and  place  it  on  a  general  register, 
2.  That  in  the  oflice  of  the  General  liegiatrar  a  computation  be  made 
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of  Hid  total  number  of  voters  in  the  kuigdoin,  on  tJifi  auHUkl 

Uation,  which,  wilh  the  quotiont  of  such  total,  diviJeil  by  658,  er 
be  cenified  yearly  to  the  Si>eukei'  of  ilie  House  of  Comiiona.    i. 
That  it  be  thereupon  Jeclared  that  nt  the  next  genera!  iij« 

votL*rs  ou  the  genernl  register  shall  be  enlillctl   lo  i- 
membera  as  the  uumber  ofaucli  voters,  ilivitled  by  the  s«iU  qiioti 
and,  4,  the  number  of  mtmbei^  so  to  be  chosen  shall  be  tA^ien 
the  boroughs  and  districts  having  the  emoller  number  of  registorei 
electors  for  each  member,  beginning  with  the  emalleat,  tfaon  pro* 
ceediug  lo  the  next  above  it,  and  so  on  ;  but  iio  place  ehftU  bo  *a 
diafranchijed  which  shall  have  as  many  re^i^tered  eleclora  as  Bueb 
quotient. 

A  Bmall  charge  may  bo  impose  J  upon  a  pereon  so  trausforring  liii 
name,  and  several  other  Eubordiuate  proviatons  would  be  aoce^suj, 
the  etatement  of  which  would  exceed  the  time  allowed  for  Ihi* 
jmper, 

I  would  call  your  wtlentioii  briefly  to  the  cxtout   lo  which  tliifl 
electoral  aineiidment  would  meet  the  wants  of  our  working  men, 
who  have  especial  sulijecta  of  ileliberution  or  coraptaint  to  bring 
before  Parlinnient;  Lo  the  fatiitty  also  that  it  affords  to  iotcllectool 
men  of  being  heard  on  measures  of  public  policy  and   propawli 
of  amelioration.      At  lids  [nomenl;  seventeuii  hundred  membera  ol 
the  University  of  Oxford,  including  a  large  majority  of  those  who 
wcro  dislin^juisheil  in  their  acndcmieal  csreer,  have  nothing  but  Uie 
mockery  of,  or  what  is  called,  "vii-tiial"  represciilalion.     Consiiler, 
also,  how  it  would  .save  the  electoral  iufluenco  of  c\'cry  elector  wtal- 
now  or  herealler  roiiy  feel  himself  "swamped"  in  a  coastiUioaqr 
in  which  he  has  no  influence  ;  consider,  also,  liow  it  wouhl  a&vi 
every  elector   in    corrupt   eon»titueiici(ja    from    the   dcgradalioa 
being  one  of  a  body  which  has  been  ignominiouEly  sold.     All  tbeati 
might   scud    to   Fatliamcnt   tho    moet    perfect   expoticnt   of    tb^ 
opinions  if  tbey  had  the  eanctiou  of  a  eingle  quota  of  [wrsona 
like  sympnlhiei. 

I  will  add  a  few  words  to  explain,  briefly,  the  method  of  caadii 
turc  and  polHog  which  may  be  adopted. 

Suppose  that  from  the  kingdom  at  large  ^0,000  voters  place  tlic>ir 
uameu  on  the  General  Begister,  and  that  the  quota  be  2,000, 
number  of  members  they  are  enlitled  to  choose  being,  therefore. 
For  the  suflVages  of  such  a  constituency  it  is  not  (oo  much  to  expe 
at  least  a  huudred  candidates,  among  whom  will  Le  men  of  diBtlnclii 
in  every  walk  of  fife.  I  expect  many  more  than  100,  for  lUo  cob- 
ditiona  of  candidature  will  invite  men  who  are  unable  or  iudisposod  . 
to  spend  Urge  sums  of  money  in  elections,  and  who  have  betU^^I 
recommendations  than  those  of  the  iiur^ic.  Each  may  be  required  ta^| 
jmy  a  sum,  eay  £50,  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  election.  If  he 
desire  to  publish  an  address,  slating  bia  opiuione  and  claims,  he  may 
be  required  to  pay  ihe  cost  of  printing  and  paper,  and  it  sihaH  be  a 
duly  of  the  registrar  to  eaiue  it  to  bo  printed  uniformly,  and  Irons* 
mitled  with  ihode  of  the  other  caudidates,  iu  one  or  mocb  Toluaie«»,  ta 
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ttVtr^  Sector  on  tho  gonoral  register,  nnd  to  be  soM  to  tlic  puliHc  at 
ewit  price,  A  voUfmo  of  ilisquisitioua  on  piiblit?  niaHcrs  coiiiaJHHig 
suinuiaries  aad  crittuisms  of  tho  post,  and  speculadoiiB  and  aspimtians 
Ibr  ibe  future — tho  cotnbiued  work  of  tnauy  intelligent  moo — placed 
thus  in  the  handd  of  the  electors,  ia  likely,  even  when  all  dediictiooa 
arc  made,  to  be  no  sUght  contribulion  to  political  thought.  It  is  a 
compptilive  iDvostigiition  which  cannot  be  unprofitable  or  imiiiatruo- 
tivo.  The  candidates  for  tlie  General  College  will  bo  nfihamed  to 
hire  cflnviLBserg,  and  will  have  no  occasion  to  cover  tlie  walls  with 
buniilmting  plftcarde  ;  displays  unwortliy  of  tlie  dignity  of  tho 
fuuctioim  to  wliich  they  aspire,  and  as  ofFcnsivo  to  the  sonee  of 
propriety  as  they  are  dej^rading  to  the  uiidors  tan  ding  of  iho  people. 

The  electors  having  before  tlieni  the  list  of  candidates  and  tho 
ncTeral  dcclftrations  of  their  political  creed,  wiil  fill  up  and  forward 
til©  voting  papers,  with  which  the  general  registrar  will  supply  Ihom, 
to  that  office.  No  vote  will  be  taken  fur  more  than  one  candidate, 
bat  e»cb  Toltr  niay  insert  tho  names  of  as  many  candidatee  as  he 
{dease,  in  the  order  of  his  preference,  that  in  case  tho  first  named 
CMididnto  should  have  more  tlian  a  duo  proportion  of  Tote»^  the 
Burplus  may  not  bo  lost,  but  be  given  to  the  next  named  candidate, 
«nd  BO  on.  Tf  2,000  votes  were  tho  quota,  no  more  would  he 
Rppropriated  to  any  candidnto  :  after  taking  the  candidalca  having 
2,(XKJ  votes,  the  remaining  members  elected  would  bo  those  polliiig 
the  liii-gcst  numbers  «n<lcr  2,000.* 

The  operntion  of  the  emaller  Iwroughs  which  are  thus  displaced 
will  he  of  this  kind  :  taking  an  alphabetical  list  of  boroughs,  I  find 
that  among  those  in  tho  l<;tfcrg  A  B  and  C  there  are  twenty-four 
having  severally  leas  than  500  voters.  The  member  for  tho  sraaUcst, 
having  175  voters,  will  be  firBt  transferred.  Next  ig  a  borough 
with  'AX  voters  returning  two  tneoibers,  that  is  ITS  for  each  member, 
one  of  whoM  will  be  taken;  then  there  is  a  borougli  with  192 
voters  and  one  member,  who  will  he  transferred.  These  examples 
will  suflicc  to  exhibit  the  working  of  the  measure  as  it  afl'ecta  the 
sm&Iler  districlA. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  tlio  only  opponents  to  such  a  voIiiutBry 
saaociatioQ  of  eleclorsj  must  be  either  the  admirers  of  the  political 
results  of  the  small  and  more  or  less  rotten  boroughs,  or  persons 
whciae  inrtuenee  depends  upon  them.  The  creation  of  separate  con- 
fititticnciea  for  electors  of  enlarged  views  and  wider  sympathies,  couhl 
hardly  b©  complained  of  by  the  electors  of  all  other  constituencies 
which  would  be  more  unfu^tcred  by  their  diminution.  It  cnnuot 
bo  other  than  a  national  gain  to  substitute  an  unanimous  body  of 
thoughtful  peraona,  limited  iu  number  and  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  the  p/»Ve  of  rU  the  constituencies  of  the  nation,  in  jsluee  of  the 
political  johbci'g  and  fctly  dealers  and  shopkeepers,  with  their  paltry 
aioi^  who  uow  go  far  to  make  up  the  smaller  constitaencieB.     The 


*  A  more  eolargetl  explanation  will  be  fgund  iti  the  tieatiae  on  tbe 
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better  and  more  educated  iDhabitants  ot  those  small  boronglis,  who 
Bcok  uo  capital  or  profit  from  electioneering,  ore  periona  wh**  arc  aj 
likely  as  any  to  add  their  names  to  the  GentTnl  Register,  and  ihii* 
vastly  iiioretise  tlieir  influence  for  all  good  purposes.     The  belte* 
more  retlccting  of  such  inhabitants  are  coramonly  disposed  to  lameiil! 
rather  than  prido  tlienjselvca  on  their  political  prlvilc^^e,  as  a  frnitfi 
source  of  local  demoralisation.     Il'you  talk  of  enfranchising  for  tin 
fir»t  time  a  town  near  one  of  such  boroughs,  it  is  usaal  for  the  b^'Hci 
classes  of  its    inhabitants   to  ent'nestly  deprecate  the  introduct 
amongst  them  of  a  jirivilcge,  which  is  found  so  prolific  a  aoureo 
vicious  influences.     1  see  no  ground  to  suppose  that  they  can  eti 
be  fountains  of  wisdom  or  virtue,  sahilary  to  the  nntion.     But  it  ll 
not  necessary  to  disfranchiise  personally  even  thoas  voterp,  for  they 
may  bo  added  to  the  county  or  incorporated  with  some  neighbouriof 
borough. 

Tho  objections  which  I  have  heard    in  former  discussions  are 
entirely  candidates'  oTijections.     If  Is  of  no  benefit  to  electors  to  be 
huddled  nnJ  lied  together  os  they  are.  It  suits  candidates,  especially 
those  who  have  small  reputation  to  recommend  them,  that  electoi 
should  be  packed  iti  boroughs,  and  have  as  Htlle  aa  possible  of  ffwc*: 
dom  of  choice.     They  tire  more  eaaily  manogcd,  aud  political  sue 
is  far  easier.     I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  objections.     It  is 
electors  and  not  the  candidates  that  I  primarily  regard.     I  hare  DO 
feai's  that  worthy  cutididatcs  will  be  wanting.    The  higlier  tl: 
intelligence  of  the  electors,  tho  higher  the  tests  they  impose,  tlirt! 
higher  will  bo  tlm  cLfiructer  of  the  candidates  they  will  call  forth 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  our  great  exliil>ition*— tho  coinp«titt< 
of  skill  aud  industr}* — but  the  improrement  of  the  objects  suhjceted'! 
to  6«ch  competition  ? 

In  conclusion,  let  rac  say  that  none  of  tho  schemes  suggested  for 
the  representation  of  minorities  nifdcc  any  real  approacli  to  a  fyst«8t 
of  iodiridual  freedom  of  electoral  action.  What  ohjectd  they  may 
accomplish  in  a  party  point  of  view  I  will  not  sny  ;  but  the  io- 
dividunl  independence  which  I  seek,  they  will  not  achieve.  Whether 
the  plan  embodied  in  tho  Bill  of  1834,  or  the  euggesttone  of  Earl 
Grey  or  Mi'.  Marshall,  give  a  voice  to  one-third  or  two-fifths  of  the 
conBtitnenflT,  they  make  no  appreciable  addition  to  tho  individual 
power  of  each  elector.  He  is  still  at  the  mercy  of  those  about  him, 
lie  1$  politically  impotent  unlcFS  he  can  induce,  by  some  tmraiis  01 
other,  the  thu'd  or  the  two-fifths,  numbering  probably  thousands  ol 
bis  particular  constit\!cncy,  toajifreo  with  him.  But  this  i»  what  not 
one  in  ten  thousand  cnn  accomplish.  There  cau  he  no  Atll  eacoursge 
mcnt  to  iiiriuiry  and  thought — nothing  like  perfect,  free  elcclorml 
action — unlciafl  every  individual  elector  be  liberated  from  the  nctics- 
aity  of  procuring  the  assent  of  a  multitude  orouud  him,  and 
allowed  to  associate  himself  with  other  voters  of  like  sympathies  an 
opinione,  wherever  they  may  be  found.  Genius  itself  could  Beret 
have  written  a  great  poem,  patnlcd  a  great  picture,  or  accoTnfrfished 
A  great  work,  if  for  every  lino  or  stroke  the  approval  of  a  third  of 
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ifae  town  must  Lave  teen  had  ;  uor  can  auy  elector  give  the  effectual 
le&iimony  of  his  vote  in  support  of  whut  he  reg&rds  the  noblest 
prlacipiea  or  the  noblest  men,  if  ho  bo  fii'st  obliged  to  obtain  the 
ngrcement  of  tlio  third  (jf  hta  luwn  as  to  what  ia  iiobJe.  Compare 
ihe  mental  JeTclopineut  which  om-  system  aftbnia  witli  what  it  might 
be,  bjT  ap  iHugtration  from  what  our  traiuing  of  any  of  the  lower 
animals  would  produce  Compare  the  horse,  perpetually  tethered 
at  thb  end  of  a  chain,  or  worked  iu  a  mill,  with  what  the  eitme 
Rtiimal  would  be  ran>;iiig  over  a  boiuidleas  piisture.  And  yet  thia  ia 
but  an  iDsulEcient  illui^tralion,  for  uo  degree  oi'  ilcvciopineiDl  of  Uie 
body  can  be  compared  to  the  powers  of  expansiou  of  the  {j;ifted  and 
iointorlal  mind,  ever  slraioing  towttvdd  a  goal  istill  to  be  attained,  and 
et«r  looking  upword  for  exaniplea  of  »  higher  and  a  better  type  of 
being. 


Tfif  Practical  liesttlls  of  the  Total  or  Partial  AlioUtion  of 
Capital  Punishment  in  Various  Countries  ;  Prepared  as  a 
Summari/  of  the  most  Recent  nnd  Authentic  Lifonnatioti  on 
the  Sitl^'ecl.  Btj  W1LLIA21  Tallack,  Secretari/  to  the 
Societi/  for  the  AhiUtioa  of  C<ipital  PHnis/tment. 

IT  is  not  iuteuded,  in  this  paper,  to  enter  upon  the  general  rjirestion 
of  capital  punishniCTit,  but  rather  to  present  a  summary  of  facts 
aoii  liistorieal  results  itlii^-trnting  its  practical  aspecle.  As  a  Koyal 
CofflmiMion  has  been  appointed  toiti(}uirG  into  the  whole  subject,  the 
Commiltee  of  the  Hociet.y  for  the  Aboliiion  of  Capiinl  Punialinient 
judged  it  impnrtaJii;  to  collect  evidence  from  the  difi'ercnt  stntea  of 
Earopo  and  America,  tn  order  that  they  mipht  be  prepared,  if 
inriied,  to  offer  it  to  llie  Commission,  With  thia  view,  the  writer 
Was  ioHlructed,  by  the  Coramilteo  of  the  Society,  to  enter  upon  a 
general  correspondence  and  invest  igaiion  respecting  the  experience 
of  Tiu-ious  countries  in  relation  to  tlio  total  or  partial  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty.  These  countries  are  the  following,  in  addition 
to  our  own,  viz.  ;  France,  Kussia,  Austrtn,  Prussia,  Portugal, 
Belgium^  Italy  (particularly  t!ie  province  of  Tuscany),  Bavaria, 
Wurtcnvberg,  Baden,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  J^nssau,  Switzerland 
(eapeciallj  the  two  cantons  of  Freiburg  and  Neufchalel),  the 
Dauubian  Principalities,  and  certain  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Rhode  Inland,  Maine,  Maeaa- 
cbnsclts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Taking  a  glance  at  the  experience  of  these  uatioua,  separately,  we 
will  commence  with  iraoce. 

Tire  advoeetos  for  the  retnoval  of  the  death-penalty  find  encouw 
raging   results    in    the   officially  publiKhed    atntjslics   of  France,  a 
country  with  a  populatioji  of  40,000,000  itihabitauts. 
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Under  tlie  old  Freiicli  legislation,  Ho  crimes  were  caphal, 
code  of  1791  rcduceJ  them  to  35,  nntl  llwit  of  the  Empire  in  1^10  Ic 
27.  The  revised  code  of  1832  further  redoccd  (hem  to  17,  «uJ 
gubscquent  changes  have  made  them  ouly  15.  Tbus  exacily  100 
Oriines  hare  been  rendered  non-capitid,  in  France,  in  75  years. 

King  Louis  Pbilippo's  experience  and  observation  conTinoed  liim 
of  the  inefficacy  of  capital  ptinishmeut,  and,  m  ft  great  step  towmnti 
it,  he  secured,  in  1832,  tlie  power  of  juries  to  return  rerdiota  of 
•'guilty  with  exloutfniing  circumstnutos  "  ou  murder  trials.  Suoh 
a  verdict  renders  it  compulsory  on  tlie  court  to  lower  the  peodlty  it 
least  one  dc|free.  Since  1 B32  this  power  has  bccii  largely  exereiMd, 
Ktd  in  some  iostaneea,  pevhnps,  carried  to  nn  excess.  But  notwMi- 
ataading  this,  and  the  greatly  reduced  number  of  execntioM,  wu 
have  the  official  testimony  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  (Garde  dci 
S<!«aax),  th»t  the  marked  diminution  of  capital  pouialiaient  during 
tfao  last  30  years  has  not  caused  crime  to  iucrense,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  iter*  ha$  be<!n  a  Jccrense.  The  correctness  of  this  tUiUi' 
ment  is  eontimied  by  the  published  ollictal  statistics  of  Fksneci 
txtondtng  over  that  period,  and  Tvhich  show  that  there  wore,  in  ibe 
GvQ  years  ending  l&(iO,  fewer  committals  for  homicidal 
in  tlie  correspoudiug  period  30  years  previously,  notwit 
the  great  incrcaso  of  gtopulntion  and  the  exteusive  exercise 
pr«rogattvo  of  mercy,  Itoth  by  juries  and  by  llic  sovereign. 

The  latest  t'Xperifiico  of  France  run*  in   tho  &nnie  din 
there  were  tut  live  executions  in  thsit  country  in  18&1,  auJ 
ai(utiU  seotcnce.''^  p.i«;H3d,  after  a  continued  doercaae  in  tlw  uul 
of  executions  during  30  yciirs. 


IfJG-lfiaO 

1S3A.t&tO 
1841-1M5 
1Mft-18S0 
1851-18a<V 

ISM-ISOO 


OotQmltM  ror«U 


Atertfa  AnatuJ 
CoDikaiiuiiABa  M 


Dwtt. 


1803  ... 
IW»  ... 
1S<M       ... 


Cafitallj 
C^iDdcmiicd. 
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To  ptoc«ed  to  Russia. 

There  is  n  coneideiaUle  dej|reo  of  misunderstaudiug  prevalent 
r«peeting  the.  internal  and  sociiil  condition  of  litis  viist  empire. 
Notwitlistancliug  m.iuy  lelics  of  barbarism,  ivJiicli  arc,  however, 
mpidly  <li:$ap];>c-arin^,  Huriia  line  made  aslonisliing  advances  irj 
rsform  of  klo  yoart  ;  anil  the  eflScieucy  of  many  of  Iier  civil  aitd 
eoeial  ini^titatiotia  has,  excited  tlic  iidmimtion  of  impartial  observers. 
The  recent  pe(u:eful  and  bloodleea  emancipation  of  20,000,000 
terfs  by  the  present  craperor,  is  &  mast  favourablD^Gfidence  of 
general  loyalty  aud  order. 

AmoDget  her  reforms,  HuHsia  has,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  i.  e,, 
sioce  the  reign  of  the  EinprcsH  Elizabetlj,  di^ontiaued  the  puuish- 
meDt  of  death  for  murder,  although  inliictjug  it  for  political  crimcR, 
at  l«ist  dtiriag  revoluliotinry  periods.  Btit  oven  as  to  the  latter 
ekas  of  ofteuces,  there  has  l)eeii  far  nioi'c  clemcucy  exercised  iJian 
La  general! J  supposed  in  this  country.  But  some  crimes  which 
wooid  not  be  deemed  political  onoa  heve,  are  couaidered  as  such  in 
Bif  ffTTi  ""**  liable  to  capital  punishment  accordingly— -as,  for  tustance, 
hArlngement  of  quumntinc-  But  tlia  extreme  penalty  is  very  rai'ely 
owrried  bilo  efl'ect  for  tbe&c  ;  and,  it  id  believed,  Dever  for  murder  or 
ejril  crime?. 

It  baa  been  somelimes  stated  that  murderers  are  knouted  to  death 
in  Russia.  The  writer  has  takcu  special  patns  to  iuqntrc  into  the 
truth  of  this  altegation,  and  has  been  informed,  fromi  an  official 
source,  that  it  is  an  incoiTect  statement.  The  knout  Las  for  some 
time  beea  abolished  in  Russia  ;  aud  even  aa  to  it^  former  apptication^ 
authentic  evidence  id  wanting  in  respect  of  its  infliction  iu  coses  of 
murder  aud  aou-politicai  criniea. 

4  l^ttf.r  has  been,  forwarded  to  tbo  writer  Ihrough  the  Britiah 
Embassy,  at  St,  Petersburg,  from  a  Russian  general,  tho  governor 
of  a  large  province  in  t!ie  Ournl  district,  who  has  regularly  under 
bid  care  from  4,000  to  5,000  transported  criminals.  For  particular 
reoaons,  he  does  not  wish  \m  name  to  be  published  ;  but  his 
CODHnunication  is  valuable  ami  interesting,  and  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Capital  Pumehment.  In  it  the 
General  states,  that  100  years  of  Russian  experience  have  proved 
tha  &vourab!e  results  of  trans^portation  in  lieu  of  capital  puainh- 
ment ;  and  that  the  great  majority  of  those  transported  bocomo 
reformed  characters,  while  most  of  those  who  are  imprisoned  grow 
worse  instead  of  better. 

It  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that  a  systematic  registration 
of  oflicTaT  statistics  has  been  instituted  in  Russia,  and  it  is  as  yet  too 
eui  ly  to  expect  their  publication  to  any  satisfiictory  extent.  Rut 
the  Htaleincut  just  quoted  fromu  Russian  provincial  governor  ts  fully 
conlirmed  by  the  deecription  contained  in  an  interesting  work  pub- 
lisbtid  In  1864,  "Tho  Sibcriau  Overland  Route,"  by  Alexander 
Miehie,  E«q.  According  to  the  report  of  this  author,  the  problem 
of  I  he  flucceasful  treatment  of  convicts,  for  capital  crimes  or  other- 
wise, appears  to  have  beeu  solved  aorg  aaccesafullj  bj  fiusaia  thaji 
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perhaps  by  any  other  conntry.  He  states  (p.  321)  that — "Eastern 
Sibeiift  may  bfi  sflid  to  be  eiuirely  peopled  by  tlie  de^ceadanUi  of 
conviete.  These  belong  to  two  categories  :  those  wlio  are  condpin 
for  capital  crimes,  and  those  who  are  expatriafeJ  for  minor  ofleii 
The  criminal  who  belongs  to  the  lirat  ciitegorj',  when  he  has  undi 
goiie  tlie  corporal  puniBhrneiit  aHotleJ  to  him,  and  served  his  Ujrm 
hard  labour,  generally  mitigated,  in  the  Government  mines,  b 
portion  of  land  granted  him  on  being  released  from  his  Cdofii 
ment." 

Here  we  see  the  adoption  of  the'  two  chief  essentinU  \rbtch  all 
eipcrienee  baa  proved  necessary  for  euccessful  eonTict  treatmi 
viz.,  tho  improving  discipline  of  prolonged  habits  of  labour,  e 
bined  with  and  sustained  by  some  element  of  hope  for  amclioratioR 
Aa  au  attniiinble  result  of  industry. 

The  exiles  travel  in  sledges  or  carts,  and  in  general  are  treai 
kindly,      They  are,   on   system,    widely   acnttered    over     Sibei 
Attempts  to  escape  aro  very  nue,  but  are  severely  punished  wh 
they  occur.     The  convicts  nre  not  permitted  to  return  to  Bus$iai, 
they  may  have  as  much  land  as  they  can  individually  cultivale,  ai 
may  retain  it  for  themselves  and  their  families.     Mr.  Michi«  spesl 
of  Siberia  as  being  a  land  of  settled  communities,  enjoying  all  tJbe 
amenities  of  civilised  life. 

Altogether,  it  appears  thiit  capital  puniahmcnt  Las  baca  nearly 
discontinued  in  Russia  for  n  loug  period,  without  iucoav&aiduca-atui 
with  decided  advantages.  This  applies  botli  to  crime  in  general  and 
to  the  particular  class  of  homicidal  crime,  which  alottti  is  dMfiMd 
ia  many  other  countries  to  demand  its  infliction. 
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The  information  received  from  Austria  is  very  limited,  but  me 
as  it' is,  it  appears  favourable.     In  that  country,  uotwith«tAOdt 
the  severe  treatment  of  political  offenders,  capital  punishment  is  : 
inflicted  on  merely  circumstantial  evidence,  neitlier  i&  it  iu  tUe  ci 
of  minors. 

Tho  exercise  of  the  Imperial  prerogative  of  mercy  is  carried  lo 
an  extraordinary  extent.  In  1832-3  only  8  per  cent,  of  th«  ci 
iniuaU  sentenced  to  death  were  executed  ;  tho  scntenoea  of  9S  _ 
cent,  being  commuted  !  In  the  last  tea  years,  ending  1864,  only 
per  cent,  of  the  condemned  have  been  executed,  OS  per  ceal.  beieg 
commuted !  But  capital  crimes  do  not  appear  to  have  increased. 
In  1831  the  condemnationa  were  42  ;  in  1843  they  were  30,  At 
the  Hnnjjnrinn  Kevokittonary  jieriod,  from  1845-48,  Ihey  roi^lBdU^ 
to  an  average  of  90.  In  1862,  notwithstanding  llie  v«4t  «j£«veiii 
of  mercy  in  recent  years,  the  capital  condemnations  were  only  87« 

Under  the  present  penal  code  of  Pntssta  about  twelve  crimes  i 
capitiil.     It  is  stated  that,  aa  compared  with  the  former  severer  co 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  committiils  for  oritnes  wbie 
ftre  now  no  longer  cnpitnl.     Assoming  the  truth  of  this,  allbong 
Id  th9  ftb««iice  of  Btatiaticai  proof,  there  is  good  reason,  from  tb« 
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WEItt&WX^  of  other  countries,  to  infer  that  on  the  remoTal  of  tbe 
capital  pcualty  for  tliese  oiiuor  crimes  tlie  commitments  for  trial 
itnmeiliately  increased,  through  tho  wiliingncas  of  prosecMtors  to 
6eek  convictioQ  and  puDi»bniciU  in  a  cIilss  of  caseii  which  thojr  had 
been  reluctant  la  press  previously  to  tho  pcoal  amelioration.  Tliere 
has  of  late  becu  a  remiirkuble  increase  iu  the  exercise  of  the  prero- 

?;ative  of  mercy  in  Prussia  by  a  great  extension  of  commutations 
or  murder  through  the  imposition  of  life-imprisonment  iusteud  of 
death.  This  appeara  to  bavo  produced  no  increase  of  the  crime, 
but  the  contrary.  The  Frussitin  Government  must  have  hud  atroug 
practical  reasons  for  reducing,  as  it  has  done,  the  uumbor  of  ett«;«- 
tions  for  murder  from  102  in  the  five  years  ending  1857,  to  13  iu 
the  sJXQilar  period  ending  lSt>2.  Tiieir  wisdom  is  j  as  tilled  by  the 
result  %  for  altiioui;lt  tlio  executions  for  murder  itt  Ibo  lattor  Hvo 
jear$  were  89  fewer  than  iu  ihe  tbrmer,  yet  tbo  number  of 
murderers  convicted  did  not  increuse,  but,  on  the  contrary,  decreased 
by  31. 

Thus,  30  far  US  Piussiiin  fxpeiienco  goes,  it  tends  decidedly  to 
prove  the  superior  sticurity  arising  from  ilie  subaLitutiou  of  a  severe 
secofiJary  punishment  instiusid  of  the  capital  one. 


(From  Official  Statistics.) 
Recent  sentences  and  executiona  for  murder  only  in  Prussia  :— 


DkM. 

Sentenced  to  Denth. 

Igi3       ... 

«■•> 

37 

lir«3i       ,., 

•  »« 

30 

IS-V,       ... 

■  t> 

83 

InjO       ... 

t  ft. 

27 

1S07 

... 

ai 

Total  in  S 

yenrs  - 

I5S 

18S8      „ 

2e 

1859      ... 

... 

21 

1800      ... 

.*• 

so 

1861      ... 

... 

as 

18G2      ... 

28 

Total  In  5 

years  - 

127 

ExeentAd. 


Total  in  5  years  102 


TotallnSjears    13 


Tho  abolition  of  capital  punishment  has  long  bad  many  onorgetic 
Advocates  in  Belgium,  inchtdiug  some  of  the  priucipal  Ministers  of 
St&le.  For  a  period  of  five  years,  namely,  from  lb30  to  lb84,  their 
ittflueua«  was  so  couaidcrable  as  to  induco  the  Government  vtrtuidty 
to  suspend  the  e*pital  peualiy,  and  no  execution  took  place  during 
that  term.  The  result  was  so  satisfactory  tbnt  in  those  live  years 
ouly    22    persons  were  condemned    fur  homicidal  crimefi — a  ooo' 
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tttins  at  fill,  there  were  fewer  murrlers  coininiMed  limn  prcvioiwly. 
Ncvci'thelcs?,  owing  to  t!io  fear^  of  certain  iiifluoittini  parties^  eapiti 
punishmpnt  was  resumed    in   1835,  though  to  a  far  more  limk 
extent  tliau  informer  3*ears.     Four  peraons  wer*^  executed  i 
the  ensuing  five  years  entlhig  1839,  but  thy  coJnmUtJXls  ibr  h«D 
entiles,  which  for  3o  yema  jiaat  Iiiul  been  steadily  decreasing,* 
rose  nearly  50  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  uou't^ajiitAl 
puuishTiicnt  puriod.     Alfliou^h  the  experiment  of  nbolitioo  ww  o^H 
rciiitiQucd  in  its  entirely,  it  so  far  eatiafied  all  parties  in   Belgim^H 
that  there  has  been  a  great  and  pormaneot  diminution  of  exeeotkni    ' 
ever  sicico.  | 

The  mo.'it  recent  Belgian  experience  tends  to  a  resumption  of  the 
entire  abolUlon  of  the  capital  penalty,  for  latterly  with  mojie 
75  per  cent  reduction  in  the  nusiiher  of  oxeeulious,  theie  liajs  been 
decrease  of  capital  crime  ipi  spite  of  an  increase  of  pcpulatTon.     Tl 
writ43r  lias  been  iuforuied  by  M.  Visscliera,  connected  with  tho  Belg 
Government  and  a  well-knowD  philanthropist,  that  the  recent  repesi 
commutations  of  capital  senteuceB,  even  lu  the  luoet  aggravated  c 
of  murder,  indicate  a  conclusion  on  (ho  part  of  rhe  uuthorittcs 
return  to  the  [lolicy  of  tlio  ]Jeriod  from  1830  to  1834,  that  ie, 
virtually  to  suspend  deatb-ptuiisliineiits  altogeilicr,     ISut  whether 
not  this  course  be  adopted  in  its  entirety,  at  any  rate  the  uxpur" 
of  Belgium  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  greatly  eucou 
op])oneuts  of  capital  puuishmeut  both  in  that  couiiliy  and  else    _ 

M.  Ducpotiaux,  Inapeetor  of  Pritjoue,  in  a  wmk  published  da; 
the  present  year,  states  that  in  the  four  provinces  of  Liegc,  Liwbou 
Luxembourg  and  Namur,  only  one  execution  has  taken  place  for 
years,  and  that  nevertheless  grave  crimes  are  known  to  be  relatin 
much  more  rare  in  these  districts  than  in  the  other  provineeB. 
may,  it  is  true,  lie  owitiif  to  independent  causes,  but  it  happens  to 
quite  ill  harmony  with  the  other  experiences  of  the  abolition  of 
death  penalty. 

Professors  Nypels  and  Thonissen,  Dr.  Desoer,  M.  Auguste  Bv 
and  other  gentlemen,  have  recently  issued  n  series  of  paio! 
published  at  Litge,  reviewing  the  penal  experiencea  of  BelgiuUt 
urging  tho  practical  adoption  of  the  lesson  taught  hy  those 
perieuces,  viz,,  that  crime  ia  more  effectually  restrained  and  punJi 
by  severe  secondary  rather  than  by  necessarily  nncertjiua  c»] 
penalties. 

M.  de  Bavay,  Belgian  Attorney-Goaerd,  in  a  speech  at  B 
in  Oetuber,   ltiG3,  showed  that  iu   Belgium  condemnedi   ho: 
have  93  per  cent,  of  chances  for  escaping  executiou,  iiuisntnob  n 
aincc  1831  there  have  been  pronounced  755  capital  sentences,  oolol 
2,970  committals,  which  have  been  followed  by  only  52  exocutioiu, 
or  rather  less  than  7  per  cent.,  being  only  one  execution  out  of 
coadomuatious  atid  57  committola  i 
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In  Belgium  the  comtnutatioiis  of  crapttal  eeutcQCes  result  In 
lengtlioDcJ  impt'isoumcDt.  eometimea  fur  life,  Imt  geuerally  for  a 
fthorter  period.  In  the  Ghent  prison  tliere  are  about  400  of  these 
prisQiiei°s  for  loug  terms.  Visitors  who  have  inspected  it  report 
xcTj  favourably  on  the  condition  of  the  itimutcs.  The  separate  or 
cetlnUr  system  has  not  hccn  introduced  iuto  thut  prison,  but  is  beiug 
•dopted  in  tbo  more  niodeiii  ones. 

One  of  tbo  cases  wliicii  Itas  claimed  King  Leopold's  clemencj  {a 
▼pry  suggestive.  In  1842  three  hawkers  were  coudGmiied  to  death 
for  crimes  of  the  most  ag^avated  description  ;  but  a  commutatioQ 
to  kaprisonment  for  life  wqs  grranted.  Eventually  another  man 
eoofbssed  tiio  crime  and  charged  two  others  aa  accomplicea.  The 
latter  were  subsequently  coudemued  for  it,  and  the  ili'st  three 
liberated  with  Ufe-aaouitieis  by  way  of  compensation. 

Belghk  Statisticb. 


Ok.ta. 

T»U1  Ei«cut«d. 

Condomned  tor 
EomtcliUl  CtUbm. 

Coudemni^d  to  Doitti 
rur  Dtbec  Crimea. 
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83 

so 
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42 

29 

'-'■"'  "■M 

23 

8S 
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'                  •»♦ 
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M 

40 

....    -     i 

0 

22 

38 

ltisd.l»aid 

4 

81 

49 

l>»tw. 

o.pfircrt»;.     ^'''^--*^ 

Executed. 

479 
4M 

lS-2 
107 

17 
4 

Tascany  wa.s  the  first  European  atato  to  mako  tho  exjjerinieut  of 
the  total  abolition  of  cnpitnl  punishnieiit.  From  a  conviction  of  ita 
lB«ffici«-acy  it  wag  virtually  uboliabed  by  the  Grand  Duko  Leopold 
in  th«  yciir  1774,  and  fLirtlicr  repealed  by  stattile  in  1786,  Ncver- 
lhel«a»,  murdyrs  in  Tufcany  decreased-  About  thia  peiiod  the  French 
Kov<4uliun  coavulssed  Europe,  and  in  consequence  of  Lho  enauing 
political  ngitotionB  and  of  a  dread  of  coiisplrueies,  the  death-penally 
was  re-eiiBCled,  but  still  not  actually  enforced,  in  Tuscany,  in  1790  j 
but  no  execution  occurred  iu  that  etate  from  177-1  to  1799,  a  period 
of  25  yearfl. 

During  tho  first  30  years  of  the  present  ceutiiry  tho  scaffold  was 
very  rarcty  raised  in  Tuscany,  but  in  1 830  two  executions  took 
place,  one  at  Pisa,  and  ouo  at  Florence.  On  this  occasion  tho 
iubabltauts  of  the  latter  cily  testified,  theii-  horror  of  tho  punishment 
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by  Jeserting  (he  etreeU,  and  closing  tlicir  windows  aad  »l)op?. 
IS-ll  Proft'SHor  MiUormaler,  tlio   cmLucnt   Gorman  Jurist,   was 
Florence,  nml,  during   a   coiivcrsatiou  wltli  the  C!raud  Diikc,  i\ 
latter,  alkiditig  to  tJio  execuiion  iu   1830,  stated  *' that  tl>e  iicof 
had  tniigiit  liim  sucli  n  Icssou  tliat  in  future  uo  executions  alioiil 
take  pluco  in  his  dominions,  especially  as  ilicrcporlsof  (hcauiliorii 
wcrG  unanimously  in  fuvour  of  the  abglitton  of  capital  pUDUbmcnt 
(Quoted  from  "  Mittermaier'a  accouiit,"  cilitcd  hy  3Ir,  Moir,  p.  72] 

No  execution  has  taken  place  iu  Tuscany  since  1 830,  a 
35  ycnra.  There  liave,  however,  becu  Ecveral  nomioal  cl 
tho  puaclmeuts  respceliiig  capital  puulshtnent.  In  1S47  it 
BGConJ  time  aholished  by  statute  in  consequence  of  its  virtual  diaii 
for  so  long  a  period.  In  18-18,  and  subsequeully,  rcvoUitiou  o^a 
disturbed  Italy,  and  id  1852  it  was  di-omed  necessary  to  ro-ei 
capital  puuisbinent  in  Tuseuuy  ;  but  sliil  it  was  not  actually  euforco 
and  tho  popular  disappmbation  of  its  renewed  logalisaliou  was  gencc 
and  effectnal.  In  1850  and  1860,  after  ihc  union  of  Tuscany  to  i 
new  Kiugduni  of  Italy,  capital  pimidhincnt  wasa  third  tln;c  uborislu 
by  statute.  This  aholitJOL  is  specially  recognised  by  tho  now  Ilalia 
Code  of  1860,  aud  la  tbo  picfieut  couditiou  of  Tuscan  law  oa 
subject. 

Iu  proof  of  tho  success  of  the  abolition  of  the  death-puatslimeut  j 
Tuscany,  at  various  perioda,  Profesaor  Jlltteroiaiei*  quotes  the  Cou 
do  Mcuau,  French  Governor  of  that  provitice  under  Napoleon  I. 
a  report  to  the  Eraperor  he  ataleil  that  under  tho   Grajid  Do! 
Leopold,  the  number  of  crimes  committed  was  less  thau  half  of  tlio 
perpetrated  under  the  King  of  Etruriii,  who  governed  rigorous 
Iu   1811   Si^or   Puccini,   Prosidont   of  tho   Court  of  Ap}>etil 
Florence,  iufonneil  Dr.  Mittcrmaier  that,  according  to  his  expcrieuc 
the  abolition  of  capital  punisbineut  iu  Tuscany  had  no  evil  con 
qncuce^.     Miltermaier  also  states  that  *nho  great  majority  of 
Tuscan  jurists  agree  in  iMuking  that  capital  pirnishment  ncverj 

to  he  re-euactcd."     In  conlirmatiun  of  this,  ho  quotes  test 

from  the  higlierit  Tuscan  officials,  including  Sifjoor  Lami,  Procunit 
Geiieral,  De  Bologna,  Preaidcnlof  Police,  and  Signor  Peri,  Directo 
General  of  Prisons. 

In  186.5,  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Dcpiities  at  Tarin,  SignO 
Manciui  publicly  interpolated  tlio  Minister  of  Justice,  as  to  hh  bavin 
forwarded  cerlaia  alleged  defeclivo  and  somewhat  unfavouroU 
Btatislics  to  tho  English  Royal  Commission  on  Capital  Punisbmea 
The  mioisten  Signor  Vacca,  in  reply,  lulroittcd  that  tbe  said  statiatti 
were  very  defective,  and  further  declared  that  ho  was  iu  favour  ( 
abolishing  capital  punishment  throughout  Italy,  but  couEidcreU 
present  time  inopportune  for  such  a  measure.  (Sco  Italian  jonm 
Mnrch,  186.')  ;  also  the  Ttmrs,  March,  9.) 

Signor  Mancitii  quoted  in  (ho  Italian  Parliament,  hi  1865,  ircWt 
Tuscan  Btatisdce  exteuding  over  18  years  (1847-1864),  showing  no 
increase  in  homicidal  crimes,  but  on  tho  contrary  a  relative  decrea» 
considering  the  increase  of  population. 
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In  cnncUiJing  this  brief  review  of  Tuscan  experience,  wc  may 
ro:i.-;on!iMj'  infer  that  if  ilie  Oovenimcnt  ami  people  of  that  Blalc  liati 
fuiind  tlic  aliolitioii  of  capital  puni^hmcut  to  Lir  a  prnutictil  laiiiirr', 
ihey  would  not  Imvc  contiimeJ  it.i  euspensioJi,  aa  tliey  liaro  done, 
fof  ivto  Idh^  periods  of  25  ami  3o  years  ;  nor  would  tlicy,  after  90 
years'  iiilerval  since  its  first  virtual  di&uao,  have  enforced,  as  l!iey 
have  recently,  tlio  third  legal  repeal  iiud  still  existing  diricontiiiuaccQ 
of  the  death-penalty.  Capital  puuisliiaent  waa  virtnuHy  abolisJied 
In  Tuscany  hi  177i.  It  rcmaina  both  virtually  and  legally  abolished 
there  in  1865. 

As  regards  the  death-penalty  in  tha  other  Italian  atates,  it  may  be 
here  noticed  that  a  wide-spread  demand  has  recently  been  made  for  ita 
abolition.  Largo  public  tneotings  for  that  object  have  beca  held  in 
iho  chief  cities.  Garilialdi  has  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  move- 
ment, in  n  letter  to  the  citizens  of  Brescia,  dated  January  2,  1865, 
aud  a  nieasiire  for  the  abolition  throughout  Italy  was  introdnced 
into  the  IcgiBlaturo  of  Turin,  tluriii|2:  the  present  year,  and  although 
rejected  in  the  Senate,  passed  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  loO  votes 
agiklnat  91,  a  majority  in  its  favour  of  59,  or  rather  more  than  three 
to  two, 

Tbc  Btaiistica  alluded  to  ia  the  Italian  Legislaturo  by  the 
Mioigter  of  Justice,  and  &cktiowlcdj2;ed  by  hlin  ns  defective, 
merely  extend  over  two  tihort  periods,  amounting  together  to 
somewhat  leaa  than  twelve  years,  from  1852  to  18G4.  As  such 
they  indicated  (bat  whilst  homicide  in  general  bad  decreased 
under  the  re-cuacted  abolition  of  tho  deatli-po unity,  yet  tliat 
premeditaJed  murder  hn.d  increased.  But  during  nellhcr  peiiod 
had  there  been  any  execution. 

Signor  Manciui  riuoted  in  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  following 
statistics,  cxicndiug  over  18  ycara  i — 

1.  DtBTWCT  OF  CocBT  OF  AppFAt  OP  Flquentp. 


Ditl^. 


Oct.  U,  1817,  to 
Nov.  l«,  1853, 
&  years. 


Xov.  ir,  18G2,  to 
.April  80, 1859, 

AUv  1.  1859,  to 
Dec.  8t,  IMi-. 

&i  5  CMS. 


21   Caiidomacd   for  capital  oT- 
fcnccB.    No    execulioai,  but 
capital  pualshment  titiuiuully 
in  exlgtcncc  \>y  sitiitiite. 
A.vcragQ  A  ficr  uanuin. 


27  Coademaed.  Capital  puatsh' 
meat  atiolisllKMl, 
ATerage  4  per  annnm. 

22  Condemned.  Capital  puniah- 
ment  a1x>Usbcd. 
Average  4  per  annum, 


9  for  mnrdor  with  rob- 
bery. 
11  fur  premcdilnted  mur- 
der. 
1  for  robbery  wUh  vlo- 
Icacc. 

20  murdera  witli  robbery. 
7  preinedllntcd  murders. 


10  murdcrawilh  robbery. 
I'l  prvmetUtatcd  murdcra, 


S  lion  lug  no  iacrco.'ic  of  capital  crim?. 
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2.  Tax  oiacK  TuacAK  Coo&i  or  Appeal,  tie.,  tbat  or  Lucca. 


D»tc. 


18&4-1859 
1800-18G4 


Capital  puniBfament  nomioAlly^ 
oxiEtcnt,  but  uo  czecutiona. 

Capital  punishment  abolished 
by  stntutc. 


11  premeditated  mnr- 
tiers, 

C  prcmedHaied  mnr- 


r«i  Am 


I 


SljDwijig  no  isc^itac  6f  eapItB.t  crlmo. 


boMH 


Several  of  tho  caulons  of  SwitzevlanJ  haro  nlinost  disconlinuei 
capital  punishment,  ami  two,  viz.,  Freilmig  ami  Ncufclisilel,  liave 
abolished  it  altogether.     There  has  been  uo  execution  at  Freiboi'" 
since  1832,  nor  at  Ncufchatel  since  1830^  a  period  of  about  35  ye; 
But  the  formal  nbolitiou  of  the  capital  pennlty,  by  statute,  di«J 
tnke  place  in  either  cnnton  till  1848,  after  njoro  than   15  years 
experience  of  the  Jiscontinuance. 

Last  year  the  writer  received  from  llic   Swii^s   Minieler  of 
Interior  at  Berne  a  lellor,  dated  Jatiuary  4,  1S64,  containing 
following  Etatement  respectiug  Freiburg.    After  mentioniag  thftl 
that  cBnlon  tbcrc  hod  been  somo  demnuil  fur  a  re-eiiactinent  of  capl 
puDLBhmeut,  and  that,  in  cousequcncei  an  otlicial  iiiq^uiry  bad 
instituted  to  investigate   (he   practical  result  of  the  abolition, 
miuistcr  writes  : — 

'*The  report  reaiildcg  from  this  inquiry  staled  that,  neitlier  crime 
iu  general  nor  special  crimes  against  life  and  health  have  been  ia 
any  way  relatively  more  tiutneroua  in  the  15  years  siuce  the  abolitiou 
of  capital  punisliment,  thau  ia  the  15  jeara  which  immedi»t< 
preceded  its  rcjienl." 

Subsequently  to  the  Jespatcli  of  this  letter  some  official  Etalistii 
were  forwarded  to  Etip:laud,  wiiich  bIiowcJ  a  considei-nUe  incra 
in  homicidal  crimes  in  Freiburg  since  1848.  As  this  appeared  to 
Boinewhat  inconsistent  with  the  purport  of  the  foregoing  letter 
Berne,  tlie  \ifritcr  applied  to  the  Government  of  Sivitzerlnnd  for 
explanation.  This  was  courteously  afforded  in  Hio  form  of  a  let 
to  the  Royal  Commission  which,  nllhough  confirming  the  fHct  of 
incrcoso  of  homicidid  crime,  staled — 

*'  You  would  he  mistuken  if  you  should  attrihote  this  inereftsc  to 
the  abolitiou  of  capilnl  punishment,  as  it  has  been  merely  ; 
Canton  Freiburg  bcin;^  a  very  smiiH  canton,  and  the  tbii. 
the   criminals   being   fareigacrs,   this   example   cannot   bo  ol    &i 
prejudice   to   ilia   question."     This   letter  is  signed   by   tho  8w 
Minister  of  the  Interior  nt  Berne,  and  dated  Fclmiaiy  IC.  1865, 

It  h  further  to  be  remembered  that  neither  in  the  15  yeai-s  bcfow 
1648,  nor  in  the  15  years  afterwards,  did  any  execution  tikke  place 
in  Freiburg, 

In  Neufchfttel  tlicre  is  no  evidence  of  an  Increnso  of  premeJiutcJ 
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srdera,  but  (lie  use  of  the  knife  in  tavern-brawla  \n  stated  to  havo 
been  moio  frequont  since  1848.  This  circumstance  having  been 
especially  meiitioneJ,  "vviib  some  uufaFouriible  comments  as  to  tbo 
abolition  of  ca[>ilal  punishment,  by  Mr.  RumboIJ,  iu  a  lUpIomatic 
report  on  the  Penal  Laws  of  Switzerland,  the  -writer  of  this  paper 
liaa  recently  applied  to  the  Government  of  Neiifcbatel  for  precise 
iafomiatifin,  ai)d  has  been  courteously  favoured  with  a  satisfactory 
and  dctaiieJ  reply  from  the  AlinisCer  of  Justice,  dated  August  24, 
186a.     From  it  the  following  is  extracted. 

After  stating  that  "  Up  to  the  present  time  we  can  comprehensively 
affirm  that  tbo  abolition  of  capital  punislimcnt  has  not  at  all  changed 
the  conditiou  of  morals  "  in  the  canton,  ho  remarks — "  there  is, 
further,  another  epecial  circumstance  which  takes  away  the  value  of 
much  of  our  statistics  in  the  direction,  required  ;  that  ia  tho  recent 
construction  of  our  raiiwaya,  extending  over  a  conBiderable  time. 
Tliii  has  brought  to  the  public  works  a  multitude  of  persons"  [whom 
he  elsewliere  speaks  of  as  "  foreign  laboui-erjj"],  "  amounting  to  several 
thousands,  to  whom  the  use  of  the  knife,  or  of  some  other  weapon, 
was  ihoroHghly  habitual.  So  that  a  great  number  of  outragea 
committed  eince  184.*^  do  not  appertain  to  the  iiomial  state  of  Ibo 
country,  .  .  ,  Consequently,  sir,  by  separating  (he  foreign  element 
of  tho  railway  construction  pGriotl,  we  have  not  observed  tlmt  tbo 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  has  increased  the  persnunl  attacks 
capftbic  of  being  qualified  as  assassinais  "  [t'.  c.  murders  of  the  worst 
deacriptionj  premeditated  ones]-  "These  have  always  been  very  rare 
in  our  canton  and  are  so  stitl.  What  has  observably  increased  ia  the 
use  of  the  knife  in  tavern-brawls,  and  this  ia  incontestably  a  foreign, 
importation,"  Signed,  Piaget^  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  Consul-General  Rapp  informs  tho  writer,  in  a  letter,  dated 
Londou,  September  14,  18&5,  that  a  Commission  has  been  instituted 
by  the  Canton  Zurich  for  the  revision  of  the  Penal  Code,  end  that  it 
has  decided,  by  9  votes  against  4,  to  recommend  the  abcplition  of 
capital  punishment  in  that  canton. 

In  Canton  Glarus  there  lias  been  no  execution  since  183G,  nearly 
30  years,  A  recent  official  report  of  that  canton,  dated  1864> 
states — "It  is  ao  far  certjdn,  that  serious  crimes  such  as  murder, 
robbery,  Incendiarism,  rape,  and  infanticide  are  of  rore  occurrence  iti 
this  canton,  and  that,  at  all  events,  the  mitigated  spirit  which  had 
ohtaiuod  in  our  laws,  has  not  had  any  perceptible  results  as  regards 
eRCouragement  to  or  increase  of  the  criminal  class." 

On  Uie  whole,  then,  it  is  stated  plainly,  repeatedly,  and  on  official 
aatliority,  that  the  experiences  of  Switzerland  have  not  been  un* 
favourable  to  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 


FnETorao  ST-iTiiSTiCB, 
Cnniea  against  Life  and  Safety. 
IftJT  (do  exocatioQ)     ...  ...  .« 

1862  (ao  execution)    „.  „, 
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Criines  rtg&inst  Lire, 

l83a.l«4T 19 

1848-1802  « 

Increase  of  population  20  per  ccqI.,  and  rallwcij  con^trnctiou  pciivtl. 

For  19  yoors  cu[iit!(I  puiiislimciil  li.is  bct-u  virtually  nbolishcd  i 
Poitugtil,  null  Willi  excelleint  pructknl  results.     The  last  f sccuti 
took  place  In  184G.     Tho  Portuguese  statblica  of  homictilal  cri 
ai'C  vt-rj'  sfilisfactoi'y,  atul  exhibit  a  continued  and  steady  dccfWae 
a  very  cousideniblc  ilc^rec.     Thus  the  numbci'  of  such  crimes  eom 
mitted  in  1851,  was  278;  in  1855,  173;  and  only  142  iu  1860. 

The  cfipital  scntcncea  are  eommutecl  to  hard  labour  for  lifir,  bi 
this  is  often  mitigfiled.     A  ConTmitteo  of  the  Portuguese  I^gislfttn 
in  a  report  presented  in  18G4,  recommend  a  maximum  iiiHiction 
20  jcars'  imprisonment  ns  n  substitute  for  the  capital  pennlty. 
report  addd,  in  explmmtiou — 

"On  tho  ono  hand,  the  maximum  thus  fixcdt  namely  20  y*ttrs  !? 
suffieicnt  to  bring  the  crinrina!  cither  to  the  onlinnry  limiia  of  hiimau 
life,  or  nt  least  to  an  age  at  ivhicb  the  strenglh  for  guilty  puqiOi 
ia  broken  down  j  on  the  otiier  hand,  it  has  been  constrtntly  remnrki 
that  iiotliing  is  so  fiwoarablc  to  impunity  fis  excessive  rigopr 
puuifiliment." 


lIoUlCtDAI.  CsiUEa  CoJtUlTTKfi. 
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As  lo  Sweden. 

Lallcrly  there  has  been  a  great  dcercnse  in  the  number  of 
lions,  and  during  the  past  eix  yenrs  ninety  per  cent,  of  tlie 
sentences  pronounced  have  been  connniUcd.     Kcrerthelcss,  capil 
Climes  have  rather  dimiuisbeJ  than  increased^     By  the  new  Pen* 
Code  of  Sweden,  power  is  given  the  judge  iu  capital  cnsca  Cu  ]iill 
eentencc  of  death,  or  of  hard  labour  for  life,  according  to  the  ovidcno 
as  to  extenuatiaa  or  othcrvviae. 

Aa  to  Bavarian,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden, 

In  these  three  cotintries  there  is  an  increased  (endency,  on  llic  ^ 
uf  thoir  respective  rulers,  to  disuse  capilnl  |muishnicnt,  and  so  fyr[ 
tbis  policy  lias  been  carried  out,  the  results  are  not  unfuvonrablc. 

In  February,  18G.>,  tho  AViirtemberg  Chamber  of  Deputies  vo 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  by  56  to  '11,  but  the  ineMuro ' 
not  pass  the  Upper  House. 

Yet  the  infliction  of  the  dealh-pcnally  appears  to  be  tirtutiHj 
suspended  in  Wurlcmbcrg,  tu  Baden,  and'  iu  Bav«rin<     Tho  writi 
1ms  recently  received  u  letter  from  Proicsaor  Mittermaior,  da 
llcidelburg,  Baden,  June  26,  1305,  in  which  he  states — 

*'  You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  thftc  Lave  been  no  exccutio 
iu.  Bavaria,  under  the  young  King,  for  4  years  past,  nor  in  Wirl 
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berg  for  2  years,  nor  ui  Bailcn  for  3  jcfirs;  ^vl^iUt  (he  nuraUer  of 
murders  lins  not  increased,  and  the  people  in  the  three  Slatea  are 
listicd  with  ih'id  dp  facto  ftVolJLion  of  tlio  puiiiehroent  of  death." 
A*  to  OldtMiburg,  Nassau,  and  Aiihalt. 

Capital  piiiiishinciit  is  totally  nbolished  in  t'leac  throe  States,  nnJ 

cvntitiued  so  in   the  two  former  since  184;),  nnd  in  tlio  latter 

CO  18.50.     According  to  n  recent  otScial  report,  tho  aboHlioti  <jf 

jtal  |innishiuciU  in  Oldenburg  has  not  led  tu  an  increase  of  tlio 

Ilea  loruietiy  capilui.      Ami   in   a  letter    La    the   ivrilur,    dated 

tdulhcrg^,  December  (.5,  I8lJ4,  Professor  Miltcrniaier  says — "Iain 

in  cMrrpsiiimJcnco  with  omiiicit  lawyers  of  Nassau  and  Oldcnburg^, 

and  Clin  assuro  jo»i  that,,  according   to    the   letters    received,   tho 

ueral  npiuion  amongst  tlio  lawyers  and  citizens  of  Oldenburg  and 

au   \»,  (liiit  (he  number  of  murders  is  not  increased,  and  that 

there  18  Mo(  any  rcnson  to  re-cstabltah  the  puniehment  of  death.  ,  .  . 

'\\  the  three  Ht.ites  oflicial  criminrd  tables  are  not  published." 

|,Capilnl   puiti^hnK'tit  is  t  innaliy  !ibolisln.d  in  lirnnswiek,  mid  uii 

cial  report  states  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  capital  Crimea 

ce  the  adoplioa  of  the  milder  system,      Tho  dcath-penaUy  is  also 

liahed  in  Bremen,  and  is  reported  to  be  diBcontinuod  in  Hloldnvin, 

Wallachia,  San  Marino,  and  tho  Island  of  Tahiti,  but  no  detailed 

information  ima  been  obtained  from  these  localities.* 

Very  recently  the  death-punishnicnt  has  beca  abolished  in  two  of 
the  South  Americaa  countries,  viz.,  in  Venezuela  in  1^64,  nud  in  Now 
I  Grenada  {*'  the  United  States  of  Colnrnbia")  in  1853.  But  nothinjj 
^BoDclnsive  can  be  inferred  from  the  resuitiis  of  so  ^liort  an  cxpcrieaeu* 
^H^Scvcral  of  the  United  State:-,  viz.,  lihodc  Island,  Wtscoaaiii,  and 
^^Hiciiigau,  have  tuliilly  abolished  the  punishment  of  death,  and  with 
B^ood  prficdenl  resnitd.  In  oLlier  of  the  States  it  is  only  inflicted  for 
inu)  Jut'  and  (reason.  Tho  writer  is  indebted  for  some  valuablo 
official  and  other  recent  information,  reBpectiug  these  couuLrioa,  lu 
tho  courtesiy  of  John  Biight,  Ksq.,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  Andrew  Curtin, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Richard  Vaux,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Profeasor  Uphani  ofSIainc. 

Till-  lion.  Austin  Blair,  Governor  of  Michigan,  in  a  letter  to  Sir. 
Bright,  M.P.,  dated  Lansing,  March  23,  1861,  writes  that  capital 


'It  is  ni)i>rn[ir;nlc  lo  niol«c ntlni-ioa licrc (o Ibccxiwriraent  laivluiii  Indlrt  wlillsl 

!!>.'«  iMuclciuloEli  was  recorder  of  Cunilmy.     Vltc  uliurgo  itt-livi'iTil  l>y  tliiil 

niaa  to  ttic  grand  Jury  of  iliat  city,  la  Jaly,  I8I1,  eoatuioB  the  folluwing 

gpLrt,  alter  quoling  LUe  crLuiinid  statistics  of  Bombay  for  CO  years ; — 

.  will  o[ij)CDr  that  tlie  cnpilnl  crimes  committed  during  the  laat  seven  yenrs, 

no  capital  cxwution,  hiiv»>,  in  jiroiwrtioa  to  the  populalion,  not  t>cen  inucU 

ore  lb«n  ft  tbird  of  Usoae  coiaiuitted  in  ilio  Hrnt  seven  y«it»,  notwlthatondinf? 

r  Inliittioa  of  death  on  47  perBons.    The  iiiti»rniedialc  iieriods  lead  t&  the  smnu 

alls." 

'Tliig  sdiiU  fxiH*rim«nt  has  Ihert'foru  l«cn  made  without  any  Jitoinulion  of 
I  ewurity  of  tht'  lives  and  property  vf  men.  Two  btnidrod  HHjasnad  tni'n  have 
guri-rni-d  fitr  ^evva  years  wiikoul  capital  iiuaishmeat  and  without  any 
B£  of  criioee." 
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punlahment  liaa  been  totally  abolished  in  that  State  for  nCArly  20 
years,  i.e.,  since  1847.  He  quolca  statistics  ehovring  that  niurd«r» 
have  not  increased  siuce  the  obolition,  and  adds — "  There  can  be  do 
doubt  tbnt  the  public  opinion  of  the  State  auatains  the  preseut  law, 
and  is  against  the  restoration  of  ths  death-penally.  .  .  Conviclloa 
and  punishment  arc  now  much  more  certain  than  before  the  change 
was  made.  .  .  It  is  found  practically  that  a  trial  for  marder  excites 
no  Tery  unusual  iut^reat." 

Mr.  William  L.  Seatoa,  the  chief  officer  of  the  8r*te  Prtsari,  it 
quoted  by  Governor  Blair  as  reporting  that  "  he  is  very  firm  in  the 
opinion  that  not  more  than  four  or  five  of  the  37  [miirderorB  con- 
fided Bince  18i7]  woald  ever  havo  been  convicted  had  hang-tng  been 
the  penalty,"  The  governor  adds — "  I  ani,  in  fact,  pergunded  that 
too  many  convictions  occur.  In  two  casca  where  applications  have 
been  tnado  for  pardons,  I  am  aatisfied  thut  the  crime  was  in«n- 
elaughter,  and  not  murder."  He  further  states  that  innrdererB  of 
the  first  degree  arc  iroprtsoued  for  life,  not  in  solitary  cells,  bnl 
employed  as  the  other  convicts  are,  yet  liable  to  be  sent  to  solitary 
celk  if  needful.    This  ayetem  *'has  ficcmcd  to  work  well." 


JElxTRACT  7B0U  GoTEttXDa  Bi^Aia'is  LiTTEB  10  Mb.  Bki<]ht,  M.r. 

Sine?  18-17  the  average  population  of  Miclilgua  has  been  600,000.    Th*  wn« 
TicitionB  for  mmdn  have  been  as  follows  :— 

1847  1  185(J  3 

1848  ...  ...     8  1857  ...  ...     3 

ISIO  ...  ...     1  1858  3 

lajO  ...  ...    0  38d9  .,.  ...    2 

iKi         3  imn         3 

1352  1  I         1861  1 

1853  ...            ...  2  1862  ...            ...  1 

1854  ...            ...  6  1663  ...            ...  0 

I860  ,  4  1864  ...            „.  2 


I 


In  M.issachuselts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  some  otlier  Slatf^y. 
murders  are  classed  according  to  the  degree  of  atrocity,  and  those  •! 
of  the  first  degree  arc  punishable  capitally.  But  coram utations  are 
very  frequent.  There  ts  said  to  be  comparatively  little  hesitatioa 
"with  jurors  in  these  States  as  to  tiuding  capital  convicfions.  In 
Ohio  about  half  of  tho  capital  sentences  are  commuted.  In  3In«a- 
chuaett3  more  than  two-thirda  arc  commuted  (f.f/.,  12  out  of  17,  from 
1852  to  1864,  with  5  eiccutioiia).  Gnvernor  Andrew,  of  M»S4i4- 
chusetts,  in  his  address  to  ihc  two  branches  of  tho  State  Legislature, 
January  5,  J86I,  strongly  pronounced  himself  in  favour  of  tho 
abolition  of  capital  punishment. 

So  far  as  New  York  State  has  Buhstituted  secondary  for  capital 
punishment,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  inconvenieoce 
experienced.  In  a  letter  addressed  lo  the  writer  by  the  Govemnrof 
tho  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  dated  September  24,  1B61,  he  reports 
■ — "  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  life-long  senteacee,  I  c*u  posiiirely 
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assert  t^t  thej  are  carried  out,  in  thid  prtsoD  at  l^Ait,  witti  good 
«ff»eti  for  "WO  have  now  23  convicts  umlor  fcntcnco  for  I'lfe^  and  Z 
tM  no  difTcreacii  between  those  for  life  aaJ  those  for  5  or  10  years  j 
their  health  and  reason  heing  equally  good.  In  fact,  euch  few  cases 
as  we  haTe  where  reason  is  aHijcted  are  usualJj  with  conTicts  of  a 
ooDiparatively  short  term.  The  eilent  system  is  yet  carried  out  in 
this  Statej  and  I  consider  it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  dis- 
cipline, and  not  injurious  to  the  convict.  We  do  not  adopt  tho 
solitary  system,  as  the  vtirious  branches  of  manufacturing  carried  on 
in  our  prisons  will  not  admit  of  it,  neither  do  I  consider  it  necessary 
for  the  good  govertimeut  of  convicts," 

Capital  punishment,  altliough  never  absolutely  aboliehed  in  Mainef 
has  jet  been  almost  totally  discontinued  there  for  30  years,  only 
ooe  execution  liaving  occurred  from  1837  to  1864.  Tho  general 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  Maine  during  this  interval  appears  to 
hare  been  one  of  satisfacliou  with  this  discontinuance,  and  the 
secority  of  life  quite  as  great  as  formerly.  But  iu  18G4  Governor 
Cony,  an  advocate  of  the  death-penal ty,  wished  to  extend  its 
infliction;  but  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  after  duo  inquiry,  refused 
to  sanction  his  proposal.  NeverthcleaBj  he  has  officially  slated,  but 
without  adducing  statistical  proof,  that  mnrders  have  incrcaeed  in 
consequence  of  the  disuse  of  capital  punishment.  Afit-r  reading 
this  assertion  the  writer  applied  for  fiinher  ioformation  to  Professor 
Upham,  a  well-known  American  author  of  Brunswick,  Maine,  who, 
in  a  letter  dated  March  14,  I860,  replied  that — 

"In  January,  1864,  tho  Governor  of  the  State,  who  fitill  sustains 
the  oflBce,  and  is  an  able,  patriotic,  and  very  popular  man,  rccora- 
mended  to  the  Legislature  to  alter  the  law  on  capital  punishment, 
with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  former  methods.  The  Legis- 
lature re$pefttfully  and  promptly  appointed  a  large  committee  io 
inquire  into  the  subject,  Opportunity  was  given  to  persona  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  to  present  before  the  committee  such  fact^  and 
ailments  as  might  have  a  bearing  upon  it.  1  availed  myself  of 
this  opportunity,  in  connection  with  many  others.  The  reaytt  was 
that  the  Legislature  decided  to  malte  no  alteration  in  tho  existing 
law  J  and  the  law  stiH  remains.  This  result  could  not,  1  think, 
hare  been  reached  if  there  bad  clearly  Iseen  any  great  increase  of 
the  higher  crime?,  and  if  that  increase  had,  tn  their  view,  been 
justly  attributable  to  tho  luw  which  was  thus  brought  under 
adriwmetit." 

Tho  Governor  of  this  Rtnte,  Hon.  James  Y.  Smith,  iu  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Bright,  M.P.,  dated  rroTJdence,  March  21,  1864,  reports  that 
capital  punishment  was  totally  abolished  in  Rhode  Island  iu  lHo2. 
He  does  not  think  that  its  abolition  has  had  any  effect  upon  the 
security  of  life,  but  is  of  opinion  that  convictions  and  puuiahmeuts 
«re  mote  certain  than  before  the  change  was  made.  Life  imprison- 
ment wiih  bard  labour  is  the  substitute  adopted. 

The  Goreruor  of  Wisconsin,  Hon,  James  T.  Lewis,  slatea  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Bright,  M.P.,  dated  Mndisf    March  29,  1864,  thai 
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cnpUal  punishment  was  totally  abolished  there  in  1853,  And  ndils — 
*' The  fact  that  no  Legislature  has  since  re-established  it,  and  ibat 
after  a  tiial  of  eleven  jctirs  the  people  llud  tlicin*>elvei  equally 
aecure  rdcI  jiiHtlce  more  certain  than  before  the  tiealh-penattj  wni 
abolished,  leaves  little  tlouht  of  the  wisdom  of  its  repe.il.  The 
l>opiil!iiioii  of  the  State  in  the  year  1850  was  30.'i,,Sf)l  ;  iu  the  year 
IHGO  the  population  was  775.629.  Wilh  this  large  iucreftw  of 
population  we  might  naturally  expect  a  larfjo  incrcji?c  of  criraiiml 
case?,  but  this  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  ihc  case,"* 

Deliberate  premeditated  murder  is  the  only  crime  iiimtslicd  cnpi- 
tdly  in  this  State,     In  a  letter  nddrcsscJ  to  the  writer  by  order  of  j 
Governor  Cartin,  of  Pennsylvania,  dated  Pliiladclidiia,  "November  17,  f 
186S,  it  is  reported  that  tlioro  is  an  increasing  rrlnclancc  of  eilixens 
to  serve  as  jmora  in  capltnl  ca.ses,  and  it  is  added,  "*  It  is  very  dtfficolt 
to  obtain  a  jury  in  capita!  cases." 

The  extensive  BwbsUtution  of  secondary  for  capital  pntirshmrBt 
for  murderers  and  other  criminals  in  Pennsylvania,  is  deserthed  o»j 
a  success.     T[»e  ]ni»on   pystcni  of  that  State  has  obtained  a  worM- 
wide  reputation.     It  is  conducted  oti  the  separate  Fjrstcm,  which  iisl 
however,  neither  separate  nor  silent  so  far  as  regards  the   prisoner* I 
having   intercourse    with    suitable  visitors,    and    with  the    priM>it| 
olUcials,     But  ho  is  entirely  separated  from  other  critninajs,  aatl 
occupies  a  distinct  cell  and  yard. 

The  letter  just  inentioneil  reports — •'  The  Ircatnient  of  each  poH" 
vict  muiit  bo  indivithiallfed  to  bia  sui-fftncri.'!  diameter  as  bol 
developed  and  best  treated  by  his  individual  position — isolniedl 
separate  position— in  a  penitentiary.  Thia  is  the  spirit  of  oof  I 
8yfit«m,  This  gives  it  its  real  success.  This  is  the  ineHi  of  iuj 
administration.  .  ,  ,  We  have  had  convicts  for  12  and  16  year*,  mid| 
their  health  and  mornla  have  been  far  better  on  iht-ir  diech: 
on  their  conviction.  ,  .  .  The  prerogative  of  pardon  i*  n 
wisdom  and  discrimination,  and  tho  public  have  not  yet  sutferedj 
injury  from  its  use  thus  far." 

It  i3  further  addedj  respecting  the  Fcnnsjlvnniau  "  separate  sjii 
tcm,"    "  After  30  years  in  full  eiperimcnt,  we  find  it  to  be  a  succ 
heyond  all  the  anticipations  of  it*  founders.     It  lessens  crimes, 
forms  the  convict,  and  improves  the  individual." 

The  above  and  similar  testimonies  have  been  here  quoted  ns  aflbrd^ 
ing  suggestive  answers  to  lEie  inquiry  which  often  arises;,  "  In  ease  ' 
the  abolition  of  capital  puuislnnent,  what  id  to  he  Ihe  substitute?' 
It  is  shown  that  various  couulries  have,  practfcally  and  for  lonl 
|>eriods,  found  safe  and  efficient  auhstitutcs.  It  is  further  to 
romemhcred,  that  even  In  Great  Britain  far  uiotts  capital  offender 
have  their  sentences  commuted  than  executed.  And  a  Bubstitute  " 
found  for  these  either  in  Jife-Iong  penal  servitude,  or,  in  the  absfl 


•  At  the  end  of  ^fVA  Ihn  aninlicr  of  murderers  of  tlic  fir.'^t  dfjjree  confined 
6.    At  tLo  end  uf  IfcwT  there  were  only  8  inoru,  ot  U  allugutliijr. 
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lutelji'  periimnoat  dctcndou  of  Broadmoor  CriiuluAl  Lunatic  AsyUiin. 
Nor  does  it  appear  tluit  the  puljlic  praetlcnily  suffer  in  couseqtience, 
either  by  an  escape  of  the  niurJerers  confined,  or  by  repetitions  of 
Uxo  crime  on  the  part  of  I  hose  whose  scuteuccs  have  heea  thus  com- 
IQUtcd  to  permanent  coD£n(.>ment, 

Tlia  writer  Lml  prepared,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  abstracts  of 

rcigD  experience  of  the  abelitiou  of  ciipUal  punishment,  n  Eimlltir 

brief  review  of  the  results  of  the  very  extensive  aineliorntions  which, 

during  the  past  35  years,  have  taken  place  in  tiio  penal  code  of  our 

owu  country.    But  its  iiisertiLHi  here  would  extend  the  present  pnper 

far  beyond  the  permitted  limits.     It  may  bo  sufficient  to  observe 

that  the  recent  penal  experience.'?  of  Great  Britnin  indicate  thnt  the 

iQoval  of  all  crimes,  except  niurdcr  and  treason  from  tJic  capital 

legory,  has  been  attended  with  a  marked  iucrcnse  in  the  ccrtninty 

of  conviction  and  punishment,  and  wilh  many  oLher  important  coU 

latmal  advantagea  without  a  couse<jneiit  countefbalancing  iucrearie  in 

'c  number  of  crimes  committed. 

Ilavini;  thus  briefly  gknccd  at  tho  results  of  tlie  totnl  or  partial 
ftboiitiun  of  capital  jiuui^iinienL  in  many  countries,  It  appears  that 
they  furnish  remarliablo  and  repeated  proofs  that  Jiot  only  in  States 
of  small  population,  but  alao  in  tho  greatest  nations  of  tlic  world,  the 
.eiith-penaUy  has  been  dispensed  with,  more  or  less,  williout  dccrcos- 
g  the  security  ol'  life  or  property,  and  in  many  iustsinccs  with  a 
markoJ  benettcial  result  in  a  contrary  direction.   And,  independently 
of  this  advantage,  the  total  aboHliou,  when  etfeetcd,  has  removod  a 
^HAcrics  of  evils  and  grave  inconveniences  wliich  arc,  practically,  found 
^^Ko  bo  inacpnrablc  from  the  infliction  of  death-penalties,  namely,  a 
^H^cntiar  ajid  ciccssivo  accompaniment  of  diiriculty  in  effecting  cou- 
^^Victlou  aud  punishment  on  ea[]ital  charges,  resulting  somclimes  in 
'       tho  absolute  acquittal  of  the  most  atrocioua  otlenders; — The  Incvitablo 
occurrence  of  very  urgent  but  moat  undesirable  importunities  on  tho 
part  of  individuals  and  itssociationa  wlio  are  oficu  reluctantly  ncces- 
sitilcd  to  embarrass  the  executive  to  depart  from  the  usual  course  of 
the  hiw  by  commuting  the  fatal  sentence; — The  constant  raising  of 
k-as  of  insanity  on  murder-trials,  rightly  or  wrongly,  according  to 
ircumstiuices,  but  equaliy  bewildering  and  obstructive  whether  woll- 
lounded  or  not;— The  excitement  of  excessive  notoriety  for  the  worBi 
criminnla  often  resulting  in  a  moibid  sympathy  for  tho  murderer 
thcr  than    for    his   victim,  and    being    peculiarly  apt  to  produce 
iiinediate  repetitions  and  imdliplicaliona  of  siniilar  horrible  crimes; 
■The  occasion,  at  times,  of  a  mischievous  wide-spread  impression  of 
,mjni»trative  partiality  or  inequitable  disdnctioij  in  Ihegrantof  coin- 
utatiofis  ; — ^The  rare,  but  not  inconsiderable  dnngcr,  of  sometimes 
_  ixeenling  an  innocent  person  by  mistake,  and  of  thus  inflicting  an 
irreparable  injury  of  thehighest  kind; — The  hurrying  of  criminals  to 
death  wilhont  due  opportunities  for  repentance  and  rcrormalion  ; — 
And  certainly  in  very  many  cases  the  deprivation  of  life  without  a 
just  consideration  and  regard  for  the  degrading  misericH,  tho  orphan- 
age, neglect,  poverty,  ignorance  and  hereditary  incapacity   which 
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constitute,  in  part,  or  jvltogctlier,  the  inovilabl©  antecedents  of  most 
crimiiia]?,  ntid  which,  though  nffbrding  no  reason  for  impunity  or  fi>r 
parilon,  yet  most  strongly  forbid  the  iufliction  of  b  penalty  irrcro* 
cable  in  ita  nature,  and  iovere  in  llio  most  awful  and  unmitigated 
degree. 


REPRESSION  OP  CRIME. 


On  Reeeni  Imjtrovcments  in  our  System  for  the  Piimshment  avd 
Reformation  of  Adult  Criminals.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Clat. 

SIR  WALTER  CROFTON'S  address  to  this  section,  last  ywr, 
was  tilled  with  predlcliotis  of  various  reforras  In  our  penal 
lystem,  then,  as  be  hopcit,  impending.  Tlie  present  paper  is  » 
record  of  the  partial  fulfilment  of  his  predictions. 

The  controversy  on  the  "convict  question,"  winch  reacLed  its 
tteight  at  our  meeting  in  London  three  years  ago,  is  now  nltnwt 
extinct.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  ivork  still  to  be  done  to  reader 
our  system  perfect ;  but  as  regards  the  piiuciple  on  which  Iho  work 
ia  to  bo  done,  we  liave  reached  approximate  unanimity.  Within  the 
,  lost  two  years  the  control  of  our  English  convicts  has  passed  into 
fresh  hands  ;  and  tlia  new  directors,  coming  to  their  work  without 
any  painful  necessity  for  recanting  paat  errors,  have  frAnkiy  accepted 
the  rcforraatciry  doctrines  for  whicli  our  Association  has  so  strcnaoualy 
contended. 

In  July  of  la^t  year,  as  soon  as  the  passing  of  the  iievr  Pcnnl 
Servitude  Act  gave  them  full  freedom  of  action,  the  drrectors  begati  ■ 
their  reforms  in  the  prisons  for  nmle  conviets.  By  a  vigorous  torti 
of  the  screw,  the  old  lax  discipline  was  tightened  tlvroiighoot  ;  the 
luxurious  diet  tables  were  tolled  to  the  amonnt  of  n  fievcntb,  lUe  ^_ 
gratuities  cut  down  to  a  fourth  of  wliat  they  had  been,  and  various  *^H 
otiier  reforms — singly,  perhaps,  ineigtiiflcaiit,  but  important  in  their  ^^ 
Bggrerfate — protnptty  eflijeted.  The  great  aniemtnicut,  liovt^ever,  was 
the  iuiroduction  of  a  real  maik  system.  Vi'c  used  to  be  told  that  ^^ 
Buch  a  ajBl-cm  was  in  uso  before,  identical  with  tliat  employed  !n  ^H 
Ireland  i  and  cerlaiuty  there  was  externally  wnie  resemblance  ^i 
between  tlis  two.  But  beneath  the  outward  similariiy  there  lurked 
•n  eaeential  difference,  like  that  between  the  watch  you  wctr 
yoarself,  and  the  watch  you  buy  fur  twopence  for  nursery  porposea 
^the  one  would  go  and  the  other  would  not.  The  system  whit^b 
the  new  directors,  however,  have  introduced,  will  work.  The 
convict's  period  in  prison  is  divided  into  vnrlous  stages.  He  begins 
in  the  probation  class,  passing  the  first  nine  moutlis  in  separate 
CooGoemeut ;  he  is  thca  transferred  to  a  public  works  prison,  where 
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Lo  &n<ls  that  he  has  a  ccilaiii  number  of  marks  to  earn  before  ha 
caa  recover  h'n  frccdoni.  At  Iho  rates  of  six  n  daj,  lie  -will  just 
c&rn  his  aHotteJ  number  by  ilio  time  liis  santeuco  expir(?s,  2^nd  for 
*'afair  but  moJeiate  day's  work"  Lis  wages  will  not  exceed  sis 
marks  ;  if,  however,  ho  chooses  to  exert  himself  rather  nioi-e,  bo 
may  gain  Eeren  marks,  and  oblaiii  his  liberty  so  much  the  soouer  ; 
bile  "  for  steady  hard  work  and  the  full  performance  of  his  allotted 
k,"  he  may  wiu  eight  marks  a  day,  and  thus  secure  the  remisston 
f  full  oiic-fourth  of  hia  tfrru  of  servitude  on  public  works.  Asa 
further  incentive  to  exertioij,  the  convict's  rise  from  class  to  class 
also  made  dependent  on  the  marks.  By  daily  industry  of  eight 
j-,,M*irks*  vuluB  he  can  rise  from  tho  probation  class  to  tlie  third  in 
three  months,  from  the  tliirJ  to  the  second  in  a  year,  and  from  the 
second  to  the  lirst  in  auoiher  year,  each  promotion  briugiug  a 
sliiflit  increase  of  gratuities  and  other  privileges.  The  classes  aro 
kept  wholly  distinct,  and  this  alone  is  an  important  iniprovouient. 
Under  the  old  regime,  the  convicts  were  alt  massed  together,  to  the 
gruat  detriment  of  discipline  ;  the  consciousness  of  strength  which 
their  great  numbers — often  1,000  or  1,200— gave  them,  waa  one 
^^^ief  cause  of  the  disgraceful  outbreaks  formerly  so  common.  When 
^H^  has  reached  the  tirat,  the  convict  has  still  the  hope  before  him  of 
^^■pacbiiig  a  "special"  class;  and  wc  will  trust  that  before  lon|T  be 
^Hlitl  have  the  yet  furtiier  prospect  of  trausfercuce  to  an  iatermedinto 
^prisop. 

This  scbomo  is  obviously  sound  In  its  main  elements,  and  there  is 

slmadttnl  shrewdness  also  in  its  lesser  ingredients.     The  mlc,  for 

instance,  that  men  alleged  to  be  only -fit  for  light  labour,   or  else 

invalided  in  the  liospiliil,  shall  be  credited  with  only  six  marks  a 

day,    proves   a   sharp    check    on   tha    ''malingering"    formerly    so 

common.     Stii!  the  whole  system  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion  unless 

tho  work  prescril>ed  ia  really  exacted.      The  old  plan  of  trusting 

implicitly  to  tho  reports  of  the  superintending  warders  was  palpably 

futile  ;  but  an  ingouious  device  has  now  been  adopted  for  checking 

their   reports   and   getting   at   the    trulh.      This  device   has  been 

escribed  elsewhere,  and  as  it  is  a  mere  piece  of  executive  machinery, 

ot  ixivolviug  aiiy  priuciple,  I  need  not  repeat  the  description.     By 

tTio  courtesy  of  the  directors,  1  was  allowed,  some  months  since, 

to  tsamine  minutely  the  workiug  of  the  improved  system,  and  I  was 

uviiiccd  that  it  was  tiioronghly  elheient.     As  a  proof  of  tlie  whole- 

il^e  parsimony  with  which  tho  marks  are  dealt  out,  I  may  mcntioti 

fm  the  day  I  inspected  ihe  returns,  barely  one  convict  in  eight 

credited  witii  the  full  uumbei'.     Only  a  (brtnight  ago  a  convict 

it  Crwtdinoor  told  mo  that  "  it  was  pretty  sharp  work  getting  them 

laiks." 

To  all  appearance,  therefore,  the  English  Convict  System  has 
e»  radically  reformed.  There  is,  however,  only  one  infallible 
at  of  a  penal  syatepi^ — the  number  of  relapses  5  and  as  yet,  of 
ursc,  this  test  cannot  bo  applied.  When  a  thorough  police  super- 
itkit  ovei:  the  liberates  ia  establi&hed  —  and  the  directors  report 
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themselves  so  far  salisBcd  wilh  what  lias  been  ilono  in  tliis  mattei"— », 
Ihe  future  career  of  tlio  great  tnajoriiy  ought  to  bo  Icnown  wiili 
perfect   certitiulc.     Tlio    ]«to    directors   used    to   make    rctuma  ©f 
discharged  convicts  wliom,  in   their  totd  igrjorance   of  what  li 
happened  to  them,  thoy  eharitably  rcckcmcil  as  reformed.     I  ho; 
that  in  o  year  or  two  their  successors  will  be  id  a  position  to  give  ii 
returns   of  the   convicts   whom   thoy  know   for  certain   have  d 
relapsed,     Tliese  reiursis  will  bo  the  real  test  of  the  fjatetn.     Even 
tuijiy,  wheu  our  penal  machinery  is  complete,  tho  public  ought  nol 
to  ha  satisfiod,  unless  full  three-fourths  of  tho  liberates  are  cu: 
of  their   felonious  propeiisitioe.     Meauwhile,    we  have  provisioual" 
criteria  of  succesa  in  tho  decrense  of  sentences  to  penal  servitude, 
nnd  the  tmptovoil  behaviour  of  the  convicts  mider  detontiou.     To 
iha  former  I  attacli  lees  imporlnnco.     Crime  obbs  nuJ  flows  iu  a  very 
curious  manner,  and  as  yet  wc  are  qtute  in  tho  dark  concernlsg  tho 
laws  which  regiilalo  its  fluctitationa.     At  present  there  is  a  consider-., 
ablo  fall  iu  eoiious  crimej  though  petty  lawlessness  Is  apparently  on 
the  increase.     It  must  be  remembered,  olso,  that  recent  IcgisUlioi 
has  tended  to  empty  the  convict  prisouK  and  Gil  the  gfto)s,     SttI 
when  we  see  a  decroflso  of  no  less  than  1,153  indictable  offences  ia- 
1864,  OS  compared  with  18G3,  and  hear  that  tho  statistics  of  18<Uf 
are  likely  to  be  still  pleasanter  ;    when,  recollecting^  that  the  coavict 
priaons  have  been  more  than  onco  glutted  during  the  last  ton  years, 
wc  learn  from  Colonel  Ilendersou  tliiit  a  fortnif^ht  ago  he  had  1,136 
vacant  colls,  it  ia  only  fair  to  conclude  tliat  the  increased  stringency 
of  our  convict  discipline  is  already  cxcrcieing  a  widely  deterrent 
influence  on  our  felonious  feUow-ereatures.     I  believe,  however,  (Imt 
the  behaviour  of  tho  convicts  in  prison  is  a  still  better  ayioptora,     I 
can  testify  myself  that  tlic  demeanour  of  the  men  at  Chatham  is 
very  different  from  what  it  was  four  ycai-s  ago.     Tho  innovations  at 
fii-st  produced  murmuring,  irritntion,  and,  at  Portland,  where   the 
indulgenco  and   over-feeding  had  been   the  worst,  open  rcbclliou. 
"Tho  unfavourable  manifestations,"  writes  the  Governor  of  Portland, 
in  his  report,  dated  February  11,  1865,  "are  daily  growing  less,  and 
the  prisoners  are  hcginniug  to  exhibit  improved  industry  nnd  a  moro 
cheerful  obedience  to  prieou  rule  and  discipline." 

But  the  refoi'nis  iu  the  syBtem  cannot  bo  regarded  as  final  till  two 
great  further  improveinents  have  been,  accomplished.  The  nnn. 
when  they  leave  the  cellular  priaona  are  often  stupid  and  dull;  imd 
wo  6tiU  hear  of  suicide  and  suicidal  attempts  at  Fentonville  and 
Millbauk.  Possibly,  nay,  probably,  these  may  bo  accounted  for  j 
nevertheless,  tho  discipline  at  both  is  not  unlikely  to  develop  toudau* 
eiea  to  idiolcy  or  insanity.  Tho  recent  tightening  of  the  discipline, 
much  as  it  was  called  for,  has,  I  fancy,  iu  this  respect  made  nuitkra 
worse.  Kot  that  the  discipline  is  one  whit  loo  Btrict  or  penal  ;  to 
licgin  with,  at  any  rate,  1  should  like  to  boo  it  sharper  sQll  ;  but  It 
is  too  dreary  and  monotonous.  ,Tho  moro  I  see  of  tlie  eeparal« 
Bystem,  tho  moro  I  am  convinced  Uiai  it  needs  some  stich  corrective 
03  La  supplied  by  tho  use  of  "marks"  to  dissipate  its  torpor,  and 
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give  a  Blimn]iia  to  tlie  wUb  nnd  energies.  AnJ  (o  rGudcr  tLia 
stimulus  OH  pungent  ns  posj^ible,  the  prisoner  eliould  Ijo  set  to  climb 
a  scale  of  ftiscijilliir,  bitterly  peual  at  tlio  bottom,  though  tolerable, 
by  comparisctu,  at  tlio  top.  But  at  PentonvillG  the  disctpliue  is  of  a 
deaJ  level  of  Huiform  tnanotoiiy  throughout,  except  in  iho  case  of 
the  few  coiivicts  who  are  of  necessity  iaknn  fi'ora  their  col  1b  to  assist 
in  the  servif^o  nf  (ho  piMsou.  There  is  uo  iiicontivo  whaleirer  to 
oheJieiicc  and  iiiJustiy,  except  the  threat  of  putiishraent.  There 
are  uo  marka,  no  hope  of  remission  ;  the  nine  months  of  solitude 
must  ba  cndwrcd  to  tlic  last  day.  Sir  Georgo  Grey,  with  a  gallantry 
that  doej  him  infinito  cretlit,  allows  the  women  to  reJeem  a  third  of 
their  genlenceet  while  the  men  are  restricted  to  a  fouvth.  But  it  Is 
rallier  hard  on  the  men — whoso  sex,  after  all,  is  no  fault  of  thoir 
own — to  Lave  nearly  ten  wceka  enippcd  olf  tlmt  fourth  by  the 
refusal  of  rcmi^siou  in  the  sepai-ation  atage.  There  was,  I  behove, 
au  awkward  obstacle,  till  recently,  to  all  improvonionts  at  Penton- 
vitto  and  MiUbauk.  Fortunately,  however,  that  obatacle  ia  now 
removed,  and  we  will  hope  that  a  thorough  recast  of  tho  cellular 
discipline  Biay  be  the  consequence. 

The  other  dee-ideratum  to  wliich  I  referred  is  tho  establishment  of 
iatemjcdiate  pri.-*ous.  I  allow  that  the  new  "special"  classes  are, 
in  some  measure,  a  BubstiLuto  ;  but  tho  men  En  these  elaBses,  -while 
stttl  in  contact  with  other  convicts,  are  exposed  to  temptaLious  from 
which  they  ought  to  be  free  :  nor  is  it  possible  in  such  circumstances 
to  trust  the  men  under  ordeal  with  tho  amount  of  freedom  neceasaiy 
fairly  to  teat  their  reformation.  Moreover,  one  great  purpose  of  the 
intermeJiatG  prison  is  whoHy  lost  eight  of.  Thnt  thero  arc  certain 
FiiGcial  classes,  which  no  one  ever  sees,  at  Chatham  and  Portland, 
where  the  belter  convicts  arc  allowLHl  considerable  liberty  without 
their  abusiug  their  privilege,  is  not  a  fact  likely  to  striko  and  impress 
the  public  wind.  But  when  it  h  known  that  the  convict  system  has 
been  rendered  so  genuine  that  the  directors  vciUuro  to  aead  out 
partiL^a  of  50  and  100  men,  farming  or  road-making,  to  give  them 
la  clf/dvf  champs,  trusting  for  their  safe  custody,  not  to  numerous 
and  vigilant  warders,  but  to  their  own  senao  and  self-interest — this 
ii  a  fact  that  is  certain  to  tonsa  interest,  to  generate  confidence,  and 
to  facilitate  immensely  the  admission  of  the  liberates  into  the  labour 
niarket.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  the  system  will  not  long  be 
^.  incomplete  for  want  of  intermediate  prisons,  for  ono  is  already  at 
kbrk,  and  with  therough  success.  Under  a  strong  stress  of  criticism. 
Sir  J.  Jebb,  in  March,  18G2,  sent,  by  way  of  experiment,  a  party  of 
100  selected  convicts  to  Broadmoor  In  Berkshire  ;  their  employment 
ros  to  make  roads,  lay  out  recreation  groundd,  and  reclaim  land  for 
^e  benefit  of  the  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  had  then  been 
jtist  huilt  on  tho  rough  heath.  A  lodging  was  found  for  them  in  an 
ont-biiihling  of  the  asylum,  I  visited  the  establishment  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  found  that  it  only  needed  a  reduction  of  tho  lavish  ereature- 
coniforts,  and  some  further  provision  for  mental  recreation,  to  render 
it  an  intemiediatc  prisoo  of  th^  boat  type.    Though  the  m«ii  are  in 
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the  freest  association  jay  and  night,  foul  Innguage  ia  qcTcr  overhe»r<}, 
the  work  done  in  palpiiUly  vcrj  considerablo  ;  tUa  officers  a>9dureilj 
me  that  caverytUing  worked  moat  emootbly,  that  mbcouJuci  W8 
almost  uiikttowu,  that  only  thrco  mcu  had  iiicui'red  a  rcniand  lo 
Public  Works,  and  that  only  ouo  attorapt  had  beea  made  to  eae 
though  that  iiDtuekily  was  successful.  I  may  ineutioa  one  tpocUDMll 
in  proof  of  tli&  way  lu  which  the  moo  could  be,  and  were,  trttsted* 
Incendiary  lires  have  of  late  been  very  common  in  the  neighbouf' 
hood,  and  the  heath  li  disfigut'cd  with  ugly  patclies  of  burnt  bcatlier 
and  charred  fir-trees.  I  was  told  in  the  simplest  way,  as  though  it 
were  nothiug  to  wonder  at,  that  parties  of  convicts  had  been  sent  off. 
to  put  out  some  of  thcso  lircs,  I  mixed  and  converged  M'itk  ibi 
conviota,  and  from  their  manner  and  remarks,  I  waa  ]xrauaded  tbi 
the  descriptiou  given  by  the  officials  was  not  too  flattering.  It 
lucredible  (hat  so  snccesisful  an  experiment  can  bo  suffered  to  Feiiuili.1 
merely  an  expotiment. 

I  hare  spoken  hitherto  of  tho  male  convicts  only  ;  coticcmiDg  thai 
women  there  U  less  to  report.     It  is  well  known  that  women  are  fur] 
worse    to   raauaj^e,    and   resist   what   ia    for    their    good    far   mora ' 
vehemeatly  tban  men.     Possibly  this  was  the  reason  why  the  new 
directora  "  tried  their  prentico  hand"  ou  man  bcforo  tbey  lucddleJ 
with  the  female  prisons.      But  the  reform  once  begun,  has  begun  in 
earnest;  A  new  code  of  regulations  is  on  the  point  of  being  is^uiKl, 
which  sweeps  away  in  one  summary  abolition  all  the  old  rules,  aad  { 
substitutes   the   mark  system   in   their   atcnd.     If  tliis    Bcheme  il ' 
thoroughly  carried  out,  and  the  ratiotis  docked  tiboul  20  per  cent.,j 
the  discipline  of  Brixton  Prison,  which  fur  years  has  been  mo» 
unsatisfactory,  will  at  last,  I  hope,  be  transformed.     The  Fulbam' 
Refuge,  where  the  p!euly-to-eat  plan  was  in  the  fullest  operation  (» 
wicked  punster  of  my   acquaintance  used    to  call    it   tbo  I'tU'cM\ 
Kefttge)  will  not  improbably  be  abandoued. 

Meanwhile  one  item  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  ti:e 
amended  system  has  been  already  provided  j  I  mean  the  refuge — ia 
no  sense  a  prison — where  tho  women  worthy  of  such  a  chaucs  are 
prepared,  on  the  same  general  plan  as  that  adopted  for  the  roea  in 
tlieir  intermediate  stage,  for  their  restoration  to  societj'.     Gorem-i 
mont  can  create  a  prison,  but  not  a  refuge,  fur  women  ;  that  b  i 
more  delicate  piece  of  work,  which  needs  eai'uest  private  beneToleuov] 
for  its  accomplishment.     Thanks  to  the  indefatigable  enci^y  of 
Walter  Crofton,  such  a  refuge  has  already  been  formed  in  Quoea'iJ 
Square,  liloomsbury.     A  forest  of  UilKctdiies  had  to  be  cut  throagii,] 
I  can  assure  you,  before  the  thing  was  done,  and  an  odious  iuuottQll 
of  drudgery  in  the  way  of  money-begging  lo  bo  uudergono*    And 
by  tho  way,  as  all  the  money  needed  ia  not  raised  even  yet,  allow  me 
to  do  a  stroke  of  business  on  tho  spot  by  informing  tho  section  that 
the  smallest  coulribution  will  bo  thankfully  received. 

But  let  us  take  a  glance  now  at  the  state  of  aflliirs  with  regard ' 
gaols.     111  June  last,  just  before  Parliament  died,  the  Prisoua' Billl 
which  bad  been  smothered  tho  year  before,  was  rescued  from  "  tbe 
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tnwsacre  of  the  Jtmoceuts,"  and  passed.  Our  tli&plte  for  !u  safe 
delircry  arc  mainly  due,  I  believe,  to  the  Great  Cham  of  prison 
discjplinp,  Sir  Walter  Crofton.  TUc  imporltvace  of  the  new  Act  lies 
in  wliat  it  pi-rmils  ratbt-r  in  what  it  compels  our  priaoii  imtiioritiea  to 
Not  but  what  thei-c  la  somo  wliolesottie  tompulsioii  in  it-j  too, 
ncerning  certain  items,  as  to  wliieli  all  controversy  is  now  at  an 
md.  Pttrsitnonious  justices,  far  instance,  must  now  iind  separate 
Is,  and  indulgent  justices  hard  labour,  for  all  their  prisoners  ;  and 
lie  Homo  Secretary  is  armed  with  power  to  enforce  obedience 
i  on  these  and  other  points.  But  as  regards  tLe  introduction  of  now 
I  principles  in  gaol  management,  the  Act  ia  not  inoperative.  The 
1  preA-atent  type  of  pi  isou  discipline  at  present  is  the  separate  Hystem, 
I  The  prisoner  spends  hJ8  whole  term  in  a  separate  cell  ;  except  in 
^^^ chapel,  at  school,  and  at  exercise,  lie  is  alone  :  from  first  to  last  the 
^HbiDtforRi  monotony  of  the  discipline  remains  unchanged  ;  labour  is  an 
HTallevialion  of,  rather  than  ingredient  in  the  punishment,  and  in  many 
prifions  it  is  ycry  light.  The  reformatoiy  qiialities  of  this  system 
iir«  chieffy  negative ;  it  prevents  contamination,  it  promotea  reflec- 
tion, (though  the  reflections  are  as  likely  to  bo  pernicious  as 
^wealutary.)  and  the  soiitade  by  its  clfects  on  the  brain  and  nerves 
B^fccnders  the  prisonera  highly  impreesihle,  Tho  merit  of  the  system 
lies  in  the  opportunity  which  it  givea  to  Ihe  ehnplaln,  and  where  tho 
rhaplain  has  been  tho  right  mnn  for  the  work  the  happiest  results 
have  followed.  Still  this  nietliod  ia  too  artificial,  not  to  say  too 
morbid.  I  have  been  with  earnest  chaplains  on  their  prison  rounds, 
and,  as  I  marked  the  effects  of  their  ministrations  on  (he  faces  and 
demeanour  of  their  patients,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a  spiritual  hothouse. 

r'Thc  new  Act  does  not  compel  any  great  amendment  of  this  system, 
for  ihc  only  provision  directly  bearing  on  tho  matter  is  (his,  that  for 
the  llrat  three  month?,  at  least,  the  prisoner  shall  bo  kept  to  hai-d 
^—^labour.  tho  severity  of  which  may  afterwards  be,  in  some  measure, 
^■jbiligatcd  at  tho  discretion  of  the  justices.     Jt  is  obvious  that  this 
^^Vulo  may   be  literally  obeyed,  and    the  discipline   in  consequence 
rftlh<*r  worsened  than  bettered.     But  tho  gist  of  tho  Act,  it  is  well 
known,  lies  in  the  opportunity  it  presents  to  all  prison  authorities  to 
•dopt  tho  Winchester  system,  which  SirW.  Crofton  described  to  the 
BC'ction  hist  year — ^Jbat  ia  to  say,  a  raodifienlion  of  the  mark  system, 
under  whieli  the  prieoiiei',  by  his  own  strenuous  exertions,  may  raise 
Himself  from  a  bitterly  penal  condition,  to  a  state  of  comparative 
case. 

The  new  Gaol  Act  then,  permissi^'e  and  not  compulsory,  is  plainly 
not  final.     It  would  have  been  premature  to  impose  the  Winchester 
ttcm,  nntil  it  had  been  tested  by  further  experieoce.     But  a  few 
ears  hence,  when  ita  valno  has  been  more  fully  demonstrated,  we 
may  look  for  a  bolder  measure  ;  and  when  llnit  measure  comes,  let 
us  liope  that  it  will  give  the  gaol-bird  what  the  convict  already  has, 
I        the  right  of  redeeming  eomo  portion  of  his  forfeited  liberty  by  the 
sweat  of  hifl  Ijtow.     Without   that  right — for  the  hopo  of  earlier 
1       freedom  is  an  inducement  beside  which  all  others  are  insignificant — 
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the  niBrk  Bystem  is  crippleci.  Tko  Wiuchegter  discipline  is  Ttry 
ndniimble,  but  why  tihould  it  be  worked  by  horBe-|)Owcr  when  wp 
might  have  eteam-powcr  ? 

There  is  one  clause,  the  33rJ,  in  the  new  Ael,  which  cout^u  «n 
important  suggestion.  *'  Where  two  or  iiiore  priaona  ore  withia  tha 
jurisdictioa  of  the  wmc  prison  authority,  tliat  authority  may  carry 
into  eSect  the  requisitions  of  this  Act  with  [respect  to  the  separation 
ofpriaoDcra,  or  the  enfurcemeiit  of  hard  labour,  by  appropriating 
particular  prisons  to  particuhir  classes  of  prisoners,"  In  Uic  next 
Gaol  Act  I  hopi?  t4  see  this  somewhat  faint  euggesliou  JeTeUtp*^ 
in(u  n  code  of  dcQiiite  iustruuttuua.  To  extract  the  niaximHoi  of 
penal  and  reformatory  power  from  our  gaols  they  must  be  mnddlcd 
ou  the  same  plan  ii5  the  convict  prijons.  We  can  never  fully  d*> 
relope  our  pfauB  within  tho  walls  and  nan-ow  confines  of  a  commoo 
gaol.  For  prisoners  under  long  sentences,  we  want,  during  the  Uter 
portions  of  their  ini[irisonmcnt,  establish ments  which  shall  serve  the 
same  purpose  for  tti(?in  an  Chatham  and  Broadmoor  do  for  English, 
Spike  Island  and  Lusk  for  Irisli  convicts.  Mr.  Baker  is  about  to  lay 
before  you  a  schemo  for  such  supplcmeuiary  institutions.  Whether 
we  filiall  agree  in  all  his  details  remains  to  be  Keen,  hut  I  tluok  kit 
main  principles  are  inconteiatible. 

I  must  beg  you  to  notice  that  all  recent  reforms  and  propowO 
niucudments  in  gnol  dlBcipline  tend  to  assimilato  tbat  discipline  more 
nud  more  to  what  has  hitherto  been  called  the  Irish,  but  I  Uope  ia 
soon  to  be  called  the  Britii^U  CouvicL  Sydlem.  Aud  this  is  what  ice 
reijuire — one  uuiform  penal  system  for  all  sorts  wxd  conditions  of 
habitual  ofleiider». 

But  when  wo  havo  got  this  system  wo  shall  still  have  the  fartker 
problem  to  solve,  how  to  sweep  to  l!io  utmost  certainty  within  its 
grasp  the  criminal  classcB.     Allow  me  to  state  very  briefly,  in  coi 
elusion,  what  eecm  to  ma  the  chief  desiderata  towards  the  solution.,' 

I. — The  first  necessity  is  a  classification  of  offences  ;  a  cUssi£< 
tion  of  the  simplest  kind,  for  it  will  consist  merely  iu  placing  them 
all  under  one  or  other  of  the  two  heads — casual  crime  and  habitual 
crime.  Suppose,  for  (he  pake  of  convenience,  we  use  the  old  word* 
"misdemeanour"  for  the  former,  and  "  ftdony  "  for  the  latter.  In  th<l 
annual  criminal  statistics  all  offences  committed  within  the  year  are 
arrongcil  under  certaiu  titles  about  HO  in  number.  Glancing  down 
the  eataloffuc,  the  merest  tyro  can  dist!ng"uisU  between  misdcmean* 
ours  and  felonies.  Speaking  roughly,  otlences  against  the  person 
and  maEicioas  offences  against  property  are  misdemeanours,  und 
all  other  offences  against  property  feloiiie*.  The  judicial  oAi 
should  be  allowed  the  fullest  discretion  ng  to  the  length  of  the 
tenccs  passed  on  misdemeananta  and  incipient  felons  ;  but  for 
and  subsequent  felonies  the  law,  and  not  tlie  judge,  should  preaeti 
the  sonteuce  j  and  piescribo  it  ou  the  simple  principle  that  eri 
fresh  sentence  for  felony  ithull  be  longer  than  the  last  by  a  cer 
Uxod  amount  at  least.  The  judge  should  have  power  to  iiicrea««^  bi 
not  to  lessen  tUis  minimt4m. 
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II, — I  nm  one  of  a  small  boJy  of  onthusiasts  who  beliov©  that 
with  a  ?caie  of  "  cumulatiye  "  sciitences  for  felonies  rigidly  enforceH, 
backed  by  a  aound  ppnal  Bystcm,  pfofossional  crime  might  bo  extlr- 
pftloJ  within  this  century.  There  havo  been  bo  many  changes  of 
late  ia  our  ppnal  laws,  and  these  chuuges  proJuce  sticU  a  periiicioiia 
otjcertainty  and  confusion,  that  I  am  hjath  to  plead  for  another.  Still 
Bomc  change  is  reqaisitCj  for  at  present  there  Is  a  rao?t  awkward  gap 
in  our  scale  of  secondary  punishment.  The  highest  legiil  term  of 
Dnraent  ia  two  years,  the  lowest  of  pcnnl  servitude,  fire.  By 
;  Penal  Servitude  Act  sentcncos  for  ihrco  and  four  yeara  were 
botfshed,  partly  because  the  judges  in  their  tendenicsi  denlt  far  too 
Bely  in  these  Ijf^ht  sentence 8,  and  partly  because  under  the  old  rigime 
!»Tee  or  four  years  penal  servitude  was  not  a  harder  puniahment 
ian  I8  mouths'  or  two  years'  imprisonment.  A  scale  of  "  cumula- 
tive" sentences  would  dit  awny  with  the  first  objection,  while  tJie 
increased  stringency  of  the  convict  aystera  has  already  done  away 
with  the  second,  I  may  mention,  by  (he  way,  tbat  judicial  tender- 
ness!, refusing  to  bo  baulked  by  a  ruthless  Parliament,  finds  a  vent 
now  in  sentencing  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment  many  of  tlie  poor 
felons  who,  before  the  change  in  the  law,  would  haTe  incnrred  penal 
servituile. 

There  is  an5y  one  oli-^tacle  to  the  adoption  of  the  innovations  I 

HfTrrtfatc,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what,  if  any,  was  the 

"In  ucc  for  felony  iucurrcd  by  th<>  re-eotivtctod  offender  whoso 

ft  'i-nce  is  nndtir  consideration.    But  with  a  ptilice  force  yearly 

jcreasing  in  efficiency,  ivilh  criminal  registers  properly  kept,  and 

rith  appliances  such  as  photography  ttt  onr  command,  this  dllhcully 

iould  soon  bo  overcome.     Meanwhile,  I  sec  no  hardship  in  cnllifig 

upon  eveiy  convicted  felon,  whose  antecedents  cannot  be  ascertained, 

to  proire  that  he  has  hitherto  been  free  from  felonious  taint.     If  he 

cannot  or  will  not,  give  society  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  sentcnco 

Mm  as  an  old  offender. 


the  present  Adminutrati&n  of  the  Pour  Law  create  any 
itacles  to  the  Reform  of  Ctimmals  and  the  lleprestion  of 
Crime?     And  if  so,   how  eoultl  such  obstacles  be  removed f 
By  Fbedeiuck  Hill. 

T  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  which  wo  are  called  upon  this 
morning  to  make — namely,  whether  tlio  present  administrjition 
the  poor  Iftw  creates  any  obfltaeles  to  tJio  reform  of  criminals  and 
"the  repression  of  ciimc ;  and,  if  so,  how  can  such  obstacles  lie 
removed  ? — is  the  question,  which  among  tUc  cliief  ciitises  of  crime 
Bre  affected  by  tho  working  .of  tlie  poor  law  .'  Direcily  or  indirectly, 
\  fthould  bold  that  ^l  the  main  causes  of  crime  are  more  or  less 
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so  nifected;  bni  I  tbink  it  will  be  geoerally  admitted  lliat,  &§  reg*rdj 
two  i)Otont  causes,  the  administiation  of  this  law  hae  a  marked  and 
undoubted  operation.  I  allude  to  those  ^eat  parents  of  rtimo — bad 
trfuning  and  sererc  want.  lu  iilustratiou  uf  tlie  former,  it  suema 
sufficient  to  rofor  to  the  well-known  facts — facts  of  which  expori*oc« 
in  lay  former  office  of  an  inspector  of  prisons  gave  me  daily  abund»nl  ^| 
proof — lliat  the  criininal  class,  aa  a  body,  havo  becu  greatly  tteglecl<d  ^^ 
in  youth ;  that  comparatively  few  have  hnd  their  minds  and  hearu 
nt  all  cultirated ;  liavi^  been  brought  up  ia  habits  of  indu^b'y, 
been  taught  the  mcana  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood — a  state 
thingi  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  -wlien  it  is  borne  in  mind  how 
tnany  of  tlieni,  at  fin  early  period  of  life,  ha<l  lost  onn  or  other 
their  parents,  find  how  many  are  illegitimnto,  or  are  tho  children  of 
confifined  paupers,  dninkards,  or  criminals.  And  how  very  much 
the  after  career  of  tho  chililien  of  such  as  become  imnutos  of  a  work* 
house  depends  on  their  wise,  thoughtful,  and  kind  treAtincnt  there,' 
or  their  nc^jlect  and  bad  usage,  is  shown  hy  the  striking  contrast  in 
tbfl  rcsTilt  of  tho  two  courses— an  honest  and  respectablo  life  beiog 
the  general  issue  in  one  instance,  unci,  in  the  other«  at)  addiction  la  j 
crime  or  pauperism. 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  full  nod  mitnil* 
inqniriea  into  tho  after-life  of  the  children  brought  up  in  tha  lar^ 
workhouse  of  Birmingham — ornither  in  a  separate  school,  or  jiAyl«m, 
a<i  it  was  thoti,  and  is  probably  still  called,  in  connection  with  the 
workhouse  ;  and  the  cxamimil  ion  showed  (lualmosit  marvellous  residt, 
from  the  good  and  judicious  treatment  which  the  children  recoiled, 
and  fi-om  the  habits  of  industry  in  wltich  they  were  (rained. 

At  that  time  tlio  Asylum  usually  contained  about  300  children  | 
and,  although  some  coses  probably  occurred  of  which  there  was  na  I 
information,  not  a  single  instiuice  was  known  of  a  child  brought  up 
there  becoming  afterwards  a  pauper. 

I  must  remark,  however,  that  an  admirable  arrangement  cxi»t«<l, 
and  I  trust  conlinueSj  with  respect  to  tlio  ehildveu  of  tho  BirnunghRtn 
Asylum,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  not  to  bo  found  elsewhere, 
but  to  which  no  iueonsiderable  part  of  tho  foregoing  most  gmtifving 
result  is  probably  attributable.  I  olhide  to  a  i-eguhitJon,  under  wiiieh 
every  chihl,  during  the  whole  timo  of  its  apprenticeship  after  l«s?iBg 
tho  nsylvjm,  was  visited  once  a  year  by  an  ofliccr  of  Iho  workhonsci, 
who  inquired  on  the  spot  into  tho  child's  conduct,  and,  when  necfts- 
8ary,  into  the  conduct  also  of  the  person  to  whom  lie  had  been  bound 
apprentice;  and  who  look,  forthwith,  any  measure  which  the  cafiQ 
might  require. 

Highly  satisfactory  results,  though  I  do  not  know  wlteiLfrr  tbey 
equalled  those  I  have  mentioned,  followed  the  excellent  ti-ainiug  in 
the  pauper  school,  so  long  conducted  by  that  able  and  h«nev<rfe0t 
man,  the  late  Mr,  Aubin,  formerly  at  Norwood,  and  afterwards  al 
Hanwellj  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  other  iqst«nces  of 
which  I  have  no  specific  knowledge. 

If  such  results  as  these  be  compared  with  the  stjbseqnent  lustotyof 
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diiUdren  brought  up  in  a  bad  nnd  ill-nrganiscil  workhou§e,  on  leaving 
-which  tlier  nre  hawked  aljout  with  «»  much  difficulty  ia  putting  into 
di'dilalioii,  aliiioat,  tis  if  ibey  ^vero  bo  ranny  bad  coini,  the  contrast  is 
most  striking,  anJ  shows  in  a  strong  lio;Iit  how  much  not  only  the 
recipients  of  the  good  education  are  indebted  to  the  real  "  guardians," 
under  \vhom  they  have  beni  phiced,  but  how  much  llio  district,  as 
indeed  the  whole  country,  owes  ihcni;  and  on  the  other  hand,  how 
great  the  injury  doito  by  the  uni'aiibful  stewards  who  neglect  and 
nfctamanogB  tlio  trust  o£  the  poor  children,  with  whitdi  thejr,  in  turn, 
are  ehas^ed. 

That  eevtire  want  ia  a  powerful  incentive  to  crime,  few  will  pro- 
bably be  prepared  to  deny  ;  but  any  who  have  doubts  on  the  subject 
may  be  roiainded  of  the  frccpiont  bread-iiots  which  used  to  break  out ; 
of  rick-burninga ;  of  the  aiidden  iind  lamentabk  jnercAso  of  female 
l»rv6tiliitioii  after  one  of  the  .strikes  at  Preston  ;  of  the  murder  of  the 
Itt'V,  Mr.  Holiest  by  a  man  who,  from  tlie  press  of  npijiicania,  hsul 
been  refused  adniisiiiiou  to  the  refuge  at  WcstminBtrr  ;  of  the  tenibl<i 
I'Uite,  in  the  records  of  capital  putii.^huicnt,  of  Mary  Jones,  who,  to 
procure  food  for  btn*  childiun,  whvn  her  husband  hud  becu  seizud  by 
a  press-gang,  committed  a  small  tbcft  for  which  she  was  aftorwiirda 
haugwl ;  and  of  the  well-kuoivu  fact  that  robberies  iue  most  frctmctit 
in  Lhitl  part  of  the  year  when  work  is  most  diincull  to  prLicurc — iho 
winter.  Ucfcrence  aJso  may  be  idmIq  to  the  sayiii|^  of  tbo  first 
Ntt[Kj!eon,  a  snyinor  Indicative  of  his  keen  observation,  titnt  there  was 
jio  i«ij!inT('ction  wJuch  did  not  originate  iu  the  bdly. 

I&.-lief  iti  itU  thp  Ciujea  dfttcribed,  uur  ]«or  hiw,  if  pro|M'rly  adiniii- 
istt-'t'C'd,  Would  afford;  though  I  nceil  sfurcely  iwld  that  iti  yithiiii^ 
that  relief,  the  responsibility  of  living  parents  in  iho  intftauce  of  the 
young,  should  ahvaya  be  maintained,  and,  when  necessary,  enforced 
b/  tine  and  imprisonment. 

The  Engliali  poor  law,  the  noble  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  }Iagiin 
Cliarta  of  the  indigent,  and  yet  so  plmmeil,  by  the  sagacity  of  its 
fvacners,  as  to  be  truly  benifiotal  to  tb»  rouulry  at  inr-ie,  that  Act 
which  fur  nearly  thit;e  etMitiiiics  hiia  formed  one  of  thu  btijihle?t 
fi»«es  in  a  cinif  of  which,  till  of  late  yoflrrt,  at  hnisl,  eontained  miicli 
that  was  dark  and  repulsive,  lays  down  the  principle,  Ibut  with  a  duo 
exaction  of  work,  every  person  in  tlie  country,  man,  woman,  nud 
child,  who  in  in  want,  sliall  be  supplied  witli  food  and  shelter,  lint 
i.4  any  one  bold  cnon|;;h  to  declare  that  this  admirable  law  is  right- 
fully aJujini»terod  ;  ao  adminisleied  aa  fairly  and  lioncstly  to  attain 
its  end  ?  Con  any  one»  when  asked  fur  uinia  to  buy  food,  or  for  a 
pittance  wherewith  to  obtain  ;i  nights  lodging.  <ir  for  work  by  a 
liberated  prisoner,  or  other  fellow-bein<j  out  of  employment,  on  tlio 
plea  that  tbo  applicant  is  unable  to  obtain  either  food,  shelter,  or 
l&bour,  truthfully  reply,  ''  You  must  needs  be  an  impostor,  for  you 
know  right  well  that  you  have  only  to  knock  at  tlie  door  of  the 
workhouse,  and  what  you  want  you  ■will  get !  " 

I  venture  to  af'serc  that  tJic  experience  of  every  one  prcaeut  will 
compel  hjm  lo  reply  iu  the  negative,  and  wiH  recall  to  hii?  mind  in- 
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Btance  after  instance  in  ivhicli  Ho  has  been  placed  in  tlie  paiuful 

position  of  lia^inw  to  choose  between  the  ri*k  of    refnsing  relief 
the  really  ncci'ssitous  (with  a  danger  of  thereby  driring  him  in 
crime),  and  of  cncoumging  imposture  antl  idleness. 

The  inaufflcicnt  nnd  luiserablc  provision  for  the  casual  poor,  tB 
many  places,  eapccially  till  the  last  legislative  interference'  ia! 
London,  is  but  too  well  known,  and  becomes,  as  wc  are  all  »■ 
the  ground  of  constant  appeals  to  private  benevolence  ;  the  rei 
of  parochial  relief  leading,  in  eomc  inatance?,  to  actual  death  by 
starvation.  Not  farther  buck  than  last  spring,  public  indignation  waa 
aroused  by  the  fads  brought  to  light  in  the  investigation  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  death  of  the  pauper  Kiehard  Gibson,  in  the 
St,  Giles'  and  Bloomsbtu-y  Union  Workhouae;  all  which  facts  might 
havo  remained  in  oblivion  Imd  it  not  been  for  the  energy  and  moral 
courage  of  another  pauper,  James  McGee,  who  spent  hia  only  two- 
pence in  procuring  the  means  of  communicating  with  the  stipendiary 
magistrate,  Sir  Thomaa  Henry.  And  it  will  be  recollected,  Ibat  the 
inquiry  showed  such  disgraceful  neglect  on  the  pai-t  of  all  concerned 
in  the  niRnagenietit  of  this  workhouse,  that  the  only  person  who 
really  seemed  worthy  of  the  the  title  of  "  guardian  of  the  poor,"  wu 
this  very  pauper,  McGco.  As  regnrds  those  who  bore  tliat  title,  they 
must  be  strangely  constituted  if  tijey  can  think  without  regret  and 
ehauie  of  the  amount  of  misery  which  a  little  vigilance  on  their  part, 
and  some  care  to  appoint  good  ofliccrs,  would  have  prevented. 

Since  then,  instances  of  culpable  mismanngement  have  come  to 
light  in  another  large  workhouse  ;  and  I  conless  that,  under  pretent 
circumstauceBj  I  do  not  «eo  any  hoj>e  of  sitch  occurrencea  comiag  lo 
an  end. 

Another  fact,  showing  how  difiicnU  it  often  is  tu  obtain  admiarion 
into  our  workhouses,  nninviling  as  many  of  tliein  are,  is  that,  fbon 
time  to  time,  offences  are  committed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
gaining  tlie  shelter  of  a  ptison  ;  from  which,  at  least,  no  one  can  be 
exciuded. 

But  it  may  be  aaid  that  the  complete  working  out  of  the  principle 
of  the  English  poor  law,  and  the  Iree  ndmission  into  the  workhouses 
of  all  who  are  willing,  to  the  extent  of  their  powers,  to  work,  would 
entail  much  additional  expense  on  the  country.  Without  admitting 
for  a  moincut  that  even  if  that  were  so  the  law  ought  not  io  be  fully 
acted  on,  I  venture  to  express  a  belief  that  no  such  result  would 
ensue,  but  that,  on  tiic  contrary,  in  the  true  nnd  wide  sense  of  the 
term,  the  measure  would  be  one  of  .sound  economy. 

Ko  being  is  so  expensive  to  the  state  as  a  criminal  at  large;  and 


"  The  inquiry  a  few  days  ngo,  and  since  this  paper  was  written,  into  the  tr4«l- 
meot  of  tbe  bcuseleiw  ixwr  in  BerDiDndscy,  lelinws  that  even  this  interfer«un  lua 
BOt  been  BtrDlcicnt,  and  tlial  ■  I  fewer  iJjfln  HI  oppliconli.  for  adtnissioii  lo  tie 
Bennoudscj  Workhouse  bad  lately  Itccn  refused  iu  a  single  wedt,  oa  the  piM 
that  the  easual  ward  was  ftiH,  Surely  fome  cfleclivc  power  slionld  qidclily  be 
obtaiDcd  and aiiplicd  to  nwkc  obBtinatc  guardiaas  do  their  daty  and  obey  ttw  law. 
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^rery-  measure,  therefore,  which  diminisLes  the  molireiS  to  crime, 
effects  an  importaut  snving. 

Agaiu,  we  must  remember  the  money  now  espcuded — much  of  it 
mischievously  so — iu  alma  to  beggars,  aad  in  supporting  night  asylums, 
soup  kitchens,  nnd  other  various  contrivances  for  providiug  imperfect 
frtibstiiutca  for  good  workhouses — substitutes  which  ore  almost  neees- 
earily  wanting  iu  safeguards,  such  od  a  laboui'  test,  to  prevent  im- 
poaturc. 

If  tliroughout  the  country  the  workhousei  were  put  into  a  good 
atato,  with  amidl  receiving-houeea  eHtablisbed  in  connection  with  them, 
#0  tbftt  i\  refugti  should  1(6  everywhere  within  easy  walking  diataace, 
not  only  woidd  all  motive,  and  even  excuse,  for  indiacrimiuate  almB- 
giring  be  done  dway  with,  but  st  large  number  of  the  present  chori- 
liible  institutions,  whJcli  causo  so  heavy  a  tax  on  the  benevolent  port 
of  the  community,  might,  with  positive  advantage,  be  closed. 

But,  what  would  bo  yet  more  welcome  to  the  bwnevolont  portion  of 
iociety  than  relief  from  a  pecuniary  burden,  and  what  would  be 
hailed  with  Batiafaction  by  every  person  of  good  feeling,  even  though 
able  to  contribute  but  little  in  the  shape  of  charity,  would  be  a  con- 
viction, which  even  the  moat  munificent  cannot  now  indulge  in,  that 
while  enjoyiHg  the  comforts  of  life  themselves,  every  person  ia  the 
whole  litttd  hiid  at  least  a  bed  to  He  on  and  a  cruHt  of  bread  to  cat. 

The  old  MaltUusian  doctrine,  that  want  and  mis&ry  among  the 
loweat  claseea  of  the  community  are  inevitable,  and  a  necessary  check 
against  the  still  greater  want  and  misery  which  would  arise  from  too 
rapid  an  increase  of  the  population,  having  of  late  years  been  practl- 
cully  abandoned  as  erroneous,  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Section 
in  its  consideration,  but  will  content  myself  with  referring  to  the 
existence,  almost  at  our  very  door,  of  a  community  which  prescnta  a 
constant  and  practical  rcfnttttion  of  Mr.  Maltluis's  views.  I  allude  to 
the  iuhabitants  of  the  little  island  of  Guernsey,  where,  with  a  poor 
law  most  generously  sulminiatcrod,  extreme  poverty  ia  almost  un- 
known !*  and  where  I  was  oucc  assured  by  a  tradesman  of  30  years* 
Standing,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  ttmo  he  had  never  oucc'beeu 
asked  for  alms. 

But,  if  the  bright  ptctm'o  at  which  I  have  glanced  be  not  a  moro 
phantom  of  the  imagination ,  but  capable  of  realisation,  and  that  with- 
out any  sacrifice,  what  are  the  obstnclea  to  its  attainment,  and  why 
do  we  not  immediately  secure  its  possession  ?  The  answer  to  this 
queetion  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  found  in  tho  bad  system  of  ap- 
pointing those  chitfly  employed  in  the  ndminislration  of  our  poor 
Iftw,  namely,  the  boards  of  guardians ;  in  the  naiTow  view  which 
theae  officers  often  take  of  their  own  interests  and  those  of  their  con- 
fltitnents ;  and  in  the  division  of  the  area  of  assessment  into  small 
districts. 

That  which,  with  many  honourable  eiceptions,  seems  now  to  be 

-     -     -  -  .  ——^^—'  -  ^.^^^^^^^^^_^_^^^^^>^ 

*  Such  at  looet  wiks  tho  case  wlien  I  visited  tho  island  some  years  &gO|  and  I 
hare  no  reaioa  to  suppose  there  baa  been  any  chango. 
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frequently  regarded  as  tlicj  great  object  to  be  kept  in  sigbt,  is  not  th« 
full  and  failbful  working  out  of  the  jirJticipk'S  of  the  poor  law,  sUll 
lesa  tbc  adoplion  of  measures,  such  its  the  careful  tmiiiiu";  of  llio 
young,  and  tho  jiropor  diiasiHcaiion  and  kind  but  firm  and  jmlifious 
treatment  of  adult  paupern,  which  Iciid  the  way  to  the  gradual  redttr- 
lioii  pf  pauperism,  bat  the  immediate  saving  of  the  pansU  fuijds,  aii4 
the  bi'iiiging  down,  to  the  lowest  posaihle  fiirthing,  of  the  next  Imlf- 
yenr'a  o^sessmeut.  To  tbis  end,  M  wo  all  know,  persons  are  liaily 
iippuiuted  to  tho  responsible  aud  difficult  duties  of  governor  aa 
matron  of  n  workhouse,  at  wages  scarcely  sufiiciout,  if  indeed  «uf- 
ficient,  for  the  pay  of  a  gamekeeper,  and  wbuUy  inadequate  to 
secure  the  seniccs of  persona  competent  to  perform  the  tAak entrusted 
to  tlicm,  nnd  fit  fur  tlkC  po3i$csaiou  of  the  lurge  discretionary  pow«u« 
eascnliid  to  the  proper  governineut  of  u  body  of  inmates,  baring 
amonf;  ihom  every  variety  of  age  and  ciiaracter.  And  tho  same 
miserable  pnrsimotiy  may  be  seen  in  the  appoiutment  of  (be  IcacherB 
of  the  young  (not  unfrequcntly  thcmsLilvofl  pnupcrs),  and  lu  the 
selection  of  the  meiUcal  sittondfuit,  and  of  Ibtit  otbur  officii-  who, 
dill  the  subject  admit  of  mirth,  one  might  often  tsuppose  to  be  called 
from  mere  jocoBencsa  the  "  relieving  oflicer,"  a  nHmo  lo  wbieh  ire- 
qiientiy  be  has  about  as  good  n  title,  aa  tboae  who  appoint  liim  bavp 
to  that  of  "  giiardiiins  of  the  jioor," 

To  eflectiug  wretched  ptiriugs  of  salaries^  to  keeping  down  the 
amount  of  iiccommoLlatioii  to  the  lowest  point-,  and  to  roudering  lli6 
ward  for  llic  cn^tial  poor,  in  particular,  &6  cramped  nnd  rcpuleive  M 
poBsibio,  and  hutly,  to  ihvusliiig  every  burden  they  can,  from  tlidr 
own  to  some  otiier  paiibh,  da  many  guardians  evidently  now  giv* 
much  of  tho  time  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  far  nobler  employ- 
meuL 

Well  may  tho  Lancet — which,  to  itii  liouour,  lately  appointed  a 
commissioned'  to  imjuire  into  tlic  medical  condition  of  some  of  our 
workhouacs^makc  the  following  declaration  :— 

"  AVc  heartily  believe  that  no  satisfactory  admiiiistrsUion  of  lb© 
union  houses  tian  be  expected  while  tbey  arc  left  under  the  control  of 
tho  very  inferior  and  oneducaled  elasij  of  uniall  tradosmeu  wi»o  cou- 
btilute  the  majority  of  the  present  hoards.  Tlioy  aie  inconcfcivnhly 
P^'tjj  ignorant,  and  unfit  to  govern  insititutions  of  so  much  mag- 
nitude. Wc  should  *eTer  have  heard  of  so  much  iiiismnuagemeiit  as 
our  commission  has  brought  ttt  light,  but  from  tbi3  cause." 

A  inonicnt's  cunsidei>atLon  will,  1  think,  show  that  at  present  fitf 
ton  much  power,  in  the  appoinlineiit  of  boards  of  guardians,  is  gifOn 
lo  those  who  art)  Ici*!  likely  to  have  Btu<licd  those  brauclies  of  know- 
ledge on  wliich  $uch  a  principle  as  that  involved  in  the  En^isli  Poor 
Law  is  based,  or  to  ha\e  large  views  upon  tho  subject.  Some  di«- 
tinction,  indeed,  is  made  between  those  who  contribute  much,  and 
those  who  pay  hut  little,  to  the  poor  ratoi  but  the  distinction  la, 
in  my  opinion,  far  too  slender,  Thus,  a  person  who  is  assessed  at 
only  £o  a  year,  has  a^  potent  a  Toice  at  the  election  of  guardians  fts 
ouo  wltoae  asecasment  is  but  a  trife  less  timu  £oO}  and,  whatever  be 
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dw^amoutii  of  sa0aKraent,  no  mtcpajer,  und^r  ordinary  circum- 
fltetiees,  cun  elaipn  more  than  six  voScs.  But  in  place  of  tbis  I  would 
mggest  that,  ivhilc  one  vote  lie  given  to  all  persons  I'atcd  ut  less  tluiii 
xlO,  an  additkiii:d  vote,  as  in  tiie  cjisc  of  joint-stock  companies,  up, 
say,  to  twenty,  be  ftllowcd  for  every  additional  £10  of  a^sesament; 
and  if  tlie  practio:tl  result  of  such  an  tiltoration  alioulil  show  tUat  eveu 
ou  this  scale  tlie  more  eulightened  ratepayers  have  not.  sufficient 
iufluence,  I  would  advise  tbat  the  power  of  voting  bo  brought  into 
^ill  closer  accDrdaiice  with  tUo  uniount  of  aasessment. 

As  regards  the  areas  of  ruting,  the  measare  of  last  session  by  which 
nnioDS  ure  substiluted  for  single  parislies,  ia  certainly  a  great  step  in 
the  right  direction  ;  and  1  sim  incliued  to  think  that,  if  an  Act  were 
pa«wd  permitting  unions  ici  turn  to  coalosco  on  tciins  to  bo  mutually 
ngree«l  upon,  in  a  manner  coiTcapondiDg  with  the  amalgamation  of 
railways,  as  much  wouhl  ho  done  towards  enlarging  rniing  ai*ea8 
n»  13  at  present  oxpedient ;  tliowgh  I  believe  that,  ultimately,  it  will 
be  (bund  eafe  and  practicable  to  do  away  with  aW  lorail  dialinctioni?, 
Mid  to  place  the  care  of  the  poor  in  the  hands  of  the  stale. 

TIjo  following  ig  a  suminai  y  of  the  conclusiona  to  which  the  facta 
and  iirguMicnts  in  this  paper,  and  tlie  general  cireumstanccs  of  the 
case,  in  my  opinion  lead  : 

1.  That,  in  reply  to  the  iirst  question  which  wo  arc  called  on  to 
consider,  tlie  present  administration  of  the  poor  law  does  craato 
serious  obstacles  to  the  reform  of  criminals  and  tlie  repressiou  of 
crime, 

2.  That  the  great  principle  of  the  Engli)>h  poor  law  which  directs 
that)  with  u  provision  for  exacting  work,  every  inliabitant  of  the 
country,  who  is  in  want,  shall  receive  food  and  filielter,  ia  peribctly 
sound,  and  ought  to  be  fully  carried  into  effect. 

3.  Thai  ut»der  the  present  administration  tbis  pmciplo  is  often 
violated,  and  that  much  unnecessary  misery  is  thereby  caused  to  the 
poorer  classes,  and  inneh  insecurity  to  the  more ivoal thy;  while  many 
of  the  latter  arc  unduly  taxed  in  their  cndcnvours  to  make  good,  by 
special  provisions,  deficiencies  which,  under  a  good  administration  of 
tiie  poor  law,  would  uot  he  called  for. 

4.  That  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  which,  like  oui*  own,  un- 
grudgingly pays  moro  than  eix  millions  a  year  in  support  of  the  poor, 
and  which  would  l>o  willing,  if  necessary,  to  pay  still  more,  ought 
not,  and  under  a  good  adaiittistration  of  the  poor  law  and  polico 
would  nrtt,  be  hamissed  l)y  beggars,  have  their  fcelinga  oiilTiigcd  by 
authcntir-  arcounts  of  deaths  from  cold  and  hunger,  or  their  lives  and 
properly  endangered  by  the  temptations  to  crime  which  exposure  to 

'^t  misery  creates  ;  but  that  under  present  circumstances  all  these 
"li  exist,  and  that  in  such  a  degree,  so  far  at  least  aa  relates  to 
nicndicauey,  that  beggars  seem  to  abound  as  much  in  Enghuid  as 
ia  several  rouutries  where  there  ia  a  fur  lesa  comprehensive  poor 
law. 

5.  That  a  liberated  prisoner,  unable  to  procure  work  from  ordinary 
eoiployers,  or  relief  Itom   privalu  cliaiily,  and  to  vvliom  aLto   thci 
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workhouse  is  closed^  baa  no  allerDBtire  but  atorvation  or  a  retain  lo 
crime, 

6.  That  it  is  notorious,  at  pi'caent,  that  owing  to  flijficulty  m 
gaining  aJmissioa  to  workhouse?,  especiaUy  at  nifflH,  persons  arc  often 
subjected,  particularly  nv  wiuter,  to  the  severest  distress ;  and  th»t 
under  pressure  of  this  dialresa,  offences  are  from  time  to  time  cotn- 
mitted  with  the  exprese  purpose  of  entering  a  prison. 

7.  That  every  person  willing  to  work  to  the  extent  of  Iiiji  power, 
and  ready  to  obey  the  olher  rules  of  a  well-ordered  workhouse,  oBglit 
to  be  inetautly  admitted  thereto,  or  into  a  rcceiTing-house  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  at  any  hour  of  tho  day  or  night  j  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  in  the  power  of  any  person  whataoever  to  refuse  him  such 
admission. 

8.  That,  in  case  of  insufficient  accommodation,  it  ought  to  b« 
imperative  on  the  jiurochinl  autlioritiea  instantly  to  hire  additioQal 
rooms,  in  tlio  same  way  as  it  would  be  obligatory  on  the  police,  or  on 
those  ontruated  with  the  control  of  prisons,  to  provide  special  ten^** 
vary  accommodation,  in  cnse  the  number  of  prisoners  exceeded  llic 
Bpnce  requisite  for  their  dott-ntion, 

9.  That,  as  a  means  of  ensuring  tho  practical  observance  of  thi« 
rule,  the  jrolice  ought  to  Lave  power,  in  case  of  its  neglect  in  any 
instance,  to  give  shelter  to  the  applicant  :  with  n  right,  on  their  part, 
to  sue  the  paiochinl  nutliorUiea  for  repayment  of  the  cost  ;  and  thai, 
in  addition,  these  audiorilies  should,  on  conviction,  be  subject  lo  a 
penalty. 

10.  That  considering  especially  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  larg« 
portion  of  the  inmatcg  of  a  workhouse  are  children,  or  aged  and 
iiiArm,  it  is  highly  desimblc  that  boards  of  guardians  should  not  be 
confined  to  mcmbera  of  the  male  sex  ;  and  that  much  of  the  bid 
management  of  woifchouses,  now  so  common,  is  probably  atlribuiabk 
to  the  want  of  female  co-operatiom 

11.  Tfint  the  system  under  which  guardians  of  the  poor  Ms 
elected  ought  to  be  modified,  so  that  the  number  of  votes  in  e«ek 
case  ntay  have  a  closer  relation  than  at  present,  to  the  amoani  of 
each  person's  contribution  to  tho  poor  rates, 

12.  Thai  it  is  desirable  that  tho  areas  of  rating  for  tho  poor  slioald 
be  gradually  enlarged,  ao  na  to  diminish  the  motive  to  drii^e  pMipera 
from  parish  to  parish,  and  to  lessen  the  danger  to  the  working  man 

;  of  losing  his  settlement  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  increaM  tbfi 
dediv  to  adopt  comprehensive  measures  for  the  reduction,  ao^  il 
possible,  the  extinction  of  pauperism  ;  and  to  put  it  out  of  tlM 
power  of  any  part  of  the  wealthy  clafss,  in  command  of  the  meaos  of 
locomotion,  so  to  locate  tliemsclvcs  ns  to  escape  their  fair  ehiirc  of 
parochial  burdens, 

13.  That  it  is  desinibte  that  the  principle  which  has  been  apt>lie(l 
•with  such  success  in  the  case  of  juvenile  offenders  should  be  extcndel 
to  paupers ;  and  that  whereas,  to  make  good  tho  want  of  weIl-C4)n- 
ducted  prisons,  reformatories  under  voluntary  management  have  comfi 
into  existence,  to  which  oflenders  may  be  committed,  instead  of  their^ 
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oeing  sent  to  a  corrupting  gnol,  so  also  it  is  expedient  tLiit,  in  onj 
district  wliere  th«?re  is  no  well-regulated  workhouse,  magistralea 
S'liould  he  empowered  to  seed  a  pauper  to  any  good  osylum  established 
by  private  exertions,  and,  like  reforraatories,  duly  licensed  by  a 
Goveriimeiit  officer;  aud  to  compel  tbe  pnrishj  ivliere  proper  work- 
Louse  relief  ougbt  to  htkve  bcea  afibrdcd,  to  pay  the  cost  of  tho  pauper's 
DtaiatenAQce. 


iVhfit  means  is  it  Jcsirabk  to  adapt  to  prevent  the  passing  of 
stmiciices  inmkquate  to  (lit  proper  repression  of  Crime  ?  Bi/ 
T.  B.  Ll.  Baker. 

When  any  syBtem  lias  olitaincd  undisputed  possession  in  a  couotry 
for  many  years,  it  has  acquired  this  prescriptive  right :  that  if  any 
one  seek  to  alter  it  or  to  substitiilc  a.  new  one,  the  innovator  is  bound 
to  show,  not  only  a  probability  that  ibe  now  will  euccecd  and  bo 
Bupcrior  lo  lh«  old,  but  that  such  probability  is  very  strong,  and  that 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  are  of  sutHcient  importance  to  com- 
pen.^ate  for  the  trouble  and  riak  of  a  change.  If,  however,  it  can 
be  shown,  first — That  the  effect,  if  succe.'^sful,  would  be  not  only  a 
saving  of  a.  quarter  of  a  million  niiiiuiilly  to  tlie  Government,  not 
only  a  great  increase  of  safety  to  the  property  of  the  honest,  but 
more  important  still — a  lessening  to  our  weaker  brethren  of  that 
temptation  from  which  it  is  oor  constant  prayer  to  be  delivered : 
weondly — ^tliat  experiments  casentially  similai'  have  been  repeatedly 
made  on  a  smnller  £cale  %vitli  unvarying  success  :  and  thirdly— that 
the  proposed  alteration  involves  no  new  outlay  of  money  and  no 
change  in  the  law,  aud  that  if  it  be  tried  aud  found  to  fail,  the  old 
jyetem  may  be  at  once  resumed  without  loss  or  dilficulty — if,  I  say, 
theeo  eondilious  can  be  proved,  I  inainluin  that  the  proposer  of  such 
a  system  may  claim  an  attentive  hearing  aud  a  careful  consideration, 
whether  ho  bo  one  who  has  a  special  claim  to  the  attention  of  the 
public,  or  whether  he  be,  as  in  the  present  case,  simply  a  small 
country  squire, 

Tho  offouces  agaiiiBt  the  laws  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 
Firstly — Thoee  which  arc  the  effect  of  sudden  impulse,  such  as 
rourdera,  violent  ass^aulta,  &c, 

Secondly — Those  against  property,  which  arc  usually  habitual. 
Thirdly — Misdemeanours,   slight  assaults,   drunkenness,  and  the 
like. 

Tho  fii'at  of  tbe«e  clasaea  I  do  uot  attempt  lo  touch.  The  crlnica 
ai-o  individually  more  serious,  but  arc  comparatively  few  in  number. 
Tbe  second  form  the  large  proportion  of  our  ftlouics,  and  to  those  I 
ivave  directed  my  atlculiou,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  arc  capable 
of  grefrt  reduction,  not  only  in  number,  but  elilt  more  in  degree. 
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.  at  fccamt  ttAT*tt  to,  althotigh  I  Imve  no 
■  gjatgrn  voald  redacc  tfacM  oIm  as  largely'^ 


Tbe  ihifi  dMi  I  ^ 
doolit  ikaft  a  Mnif  AH 

Oar  eMMoM  kitkartos  in  pnug  wiirtt'M'—  ob  criraioals,  Uas  l>ecfl 
ihM  tka  jwigo  «r  Ba^aitite  tbmld  bear  tbe   eridenc«   adduu 
aad  ahfoaU,  to  Iks  ba*  af  tarn  pomr,  oliBato  fram  it  iJie  degree  oiP| 
■t«cal  g»at  «t  dM  primiitf,  aad  award  «  panidunent  m  nearl;  i 
WMj  he  in  czaA  prapoctioa.     If  tbe  vakc  Moleo  be  pmall — if  it  b*] 
t*k«a  fraai  a  nuutg/u.,  aari  if  tkoa  be  Tmtiiing  to  sbow  premeilltatiod  J 

the  paaiifaaaat  is  a^^bL    If  ibe  vabie  be  bu^ge,  or  stukn  froua 
■■alar,  or  tnmi     nr  wiib  tbe  appeannce  of   premeJitntion— thfl 
poaiabiMBt  is  boitier.    Tbia  is  aetii^  aeMj  aad  UteruU)'  on  ihfti 
ptiaciple  ofretaEadeo.    I  do  sot  mtan  to  imply  &  fceLIng  or  inteiWJ 
1km  eif  i«*eage,  bat  I  veaa  siaply  vfatl  the  n^ord  inii>l)i.-^,  iho] 
"*it^™C  ^"^  ^  qoaalBtt  af  poaisbiaeat  viueb,  ia  llie  ojiluion 
tba  ja4ge,  sball  be  ctfoal  or  pgopcrtioaate  to  the  tnond  giuU  of  tiny] 
oftadg.     Tbii  ie  Am  sjsteai  wfcidk  bas  obtained  m  firm  n  bold  ufl 
VMa'e  mtnds  tbat  it  is  tboagbt  aiaiosi  an  inpietj  to  Uoabl  it.     Ye 
if  ve  coaader  tbe  qacatioB,  it  will  baidj  stuid  the  test  of  rewon| 
etiU  I«s»  tbat  of  ptactice.    Iso  one  ia  tbe  preveat  daj  itllows  thai  vr«1 
fgH  «ttber  pleaeare  er  profit   froos  Bctcljr  patti^hin";  n  criniioaL^ 
Wbea  al  a  defibetativa  aaedi^  -we  disease  the  principles  of  putii»h-~| 
Bkent — we  proftas  tbat  oar  object  is  eoleij  tbe  prereDtion  of  fulur 
eriflta— but  wbea  in  c««tt  we  Stents  tbe  seateec^  to  be  fias^cJ,  w« 
talk  nocb  of  ^aataial  jaatiee'' — (tbaagb  no  one  can  dclliio  exactlj 
vbat  tbat  aieaas^  or  what  law,  baaian  or  DiTioe,  ordaina  ir,)  tiiiici 
of  tbe  maiiasl'A  deacrts ;  nad  of  tba  neceaatj  of  eiilkfjing  tN 
ro^eetable  portiga  of  tbe  coiBHmuty   bj  a  seutenco    of    pru^w 
aeirmXj  ;  boi  Toy  Ktile  of  aay  ealcalatioa  beacd  apon  a  knowic^ 
of  tba  IrEetiaft  of  tba  low«it»  aad  poerest,  and  weakest,  wbicb  nmf 
show  either  bow  tiioee  week  ones  nay  be  best  kept  oat  of  temp  ratio 
^-or  how  the  boQWt  nan  earn  be  sared  from  baYiug  his  goods  »t 
and  tbeu  beiag  beanfy  taxed  to  paniab  Ibe  tbtct'  who  has  rol 
biiB.     Our  prDi««sioa,  oar  theory,  our  real  inientioa  is  Christian 
philoflophiciJ,  but  oar  practice  is  acitber  oce  aor  tbe  oth?r. 

The  most  striking  eril  in  ottr  pnweal  sy$i«m  i-"*  ii-*  uHt*r  nncer 
taiaty.  All  aUow  that,  if  deterrecce  is  oar  object,  certainty  iif 
puoiithaifBt  i^^  of  fw  more  awail  ihaa  sercritr.  Tct  iho?e  -ivbo  bdk 
OHMt  of  ihc  value  of  certainty  seen  to  fot|ret  or  ignor«  this 
palpable  truiiuii — niuaely,  that  If  we  are  to  pre%'eni  a  criiDe  w»  i 
prerent  it  beibri*  it  is  cominiited.  aad  mot  after. 

If  ccrUfaty  cf  pQui:<hment   »  to  p»Mr«t   it,  tbat  ccrtaintr 
exist  before  ilta  crime  wlueb  it  is  to  prevent.     Yet  we  bear  it  si 
urged,  tbat  wben  a  judge  bas  passed  a  «eBtence»  tbat  sentence  six 
be  certainly  vaxried  out,  as  if  that  would  prertnt  the  crime 
has  preceded  it — ^tt  i^  only  the  puntaluiient  of  the  past  crtme  whidt 
we  hare  eren  profeescd  to  make  certain.     Ko  thief,  while  mc 
a  criiD^v  t:tui  gtv«  ih<b  no«t  remote  gaess  what  wilt  be  its  i 
^^dIj  after  the  crime  b  comDUtt«d,  tb«  thief  caught^  aad  the  seiH 
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tenoe  passed,  we  talk  greatly  about  the  piiniahmcnt  being  C6rtain  ; 
yet  this  gives  no  ceitaiiiiy  to  the  pmiialiiDeiit  of  any  future  crimta. 
If  every  judge — ^everj  rangistrato,  out  of  many  thousands — U  to 
sentence  on  hii  own  theory  of  justice,  witliout  some  definite  prin- 
ciples laid  down  and  acknowledged,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  such  a 
diiference  in  practice,  as  to  prevent  auy  possibility  of  n  thief  even 
guessing  at  the  pmiiHhToent  which  any  futiiru  crime  will  receive. 
Do  not  imagine  that  I  impute  a  want  eitbei'  of  care  or  tiUent  to  onr 
judges  or  magistrates.  1  believe  thtit,  as  a  body,  tfaey  act  as  con- 
iciautioualy,  as  carefully,  and  a*  upriglitly  as  men  can  do.  It  is  but 
the  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  which  renders  their  Action 
inefiectual. 

But  if  the  present  ijyateni  be,  by  its  uncertainty,  a  negaliTc  evil, 
in  tliat  it  robs  punishment  of  jta  deterrent  power,  it  inflicts  a  positive 
evil  by  sliortening  the  sentences  of  old  offenders,  ncd  retuiuing  tbera 
to  society  to  employ  their  increased  skill  in  robbing  the  honest,  to 
instruct  beginners  in  the  art  of  theft,  and  to  give  posilivo  proof  of 
the  uttev  inefficiency  of  onr  present  system  to  really  put  down  crime. 

I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  tliree-fourths  of  our  clever  thieves 
have  bt«n  hardened  and  trained  to  crimo  by  a  long  course  of  three 
months'  imprisonments;  that  a  repetition  of  three  months'  imprison- 
ments ia  the  direct  cause  of  nearly  nil  the  habitual  ciimo  of  Iho 
country  E  and  thnt  practically  in  e^'ery  district  where  a  repetition  of 
three  months'  sentences  haa  existed,  crime  ia  rife,  and  wherever 
cumulative  and  fixed  sentences  have  obtained,  crimo  has  decreased. 
But  not  only  does  our  reason  tell  U8  timt  sentences  on  onr  present 
system  are  likely  to  be  varying  and  irregular,  but,  practically,  we 
tee  they  are  bo  in  the  highest  degree.  Many  of  our  most  thoughtful 
and  experienced  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions — many  of  our  judges— 
mnke  it  an  nlmoat  universal  rule  on  a  second  conviction,  to  connnit 
to  jienal  servitude  ;  othei-s  hold  that  a  first  conviction  should  be  most 
heavily  punished,  in  order  to  terrify  beginiicra ;  others  on  a  fifth  or 
tenth  conviction,  award  from  fix  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment — 
though  with  what  object  such  sentences  can  be  passed,  I  cannot 
iiBBgine.  Let  me  quote  au  account  I  have  just  received,  of  sentences 
at  a  recent  quarter  sessions,  as  they  stand  by  their  numbers  in  the 
calendar.  No.  5,  E.  J.,  with  live  previotts  convictions  (two  of  them 
penal  servitude),  nine  months.  No.  6,  J.  J.,  five  convictions  (twice 
ill  reformatory),  nine  months.  No.  7,  C.  B.,  fourth  conviction  (onco 
reformatory,  onco  penal  servitude),  twelve  months.  No.  10,  S.  L., 
three  times  iSnmmary,  thr«e  times  for  felony,  once  penal  servitude, 
mmtnr  nine  months.  No.  13,  J.  D.,  eleven  times  imprisoned,  once  six 
fftmrn'  penal  serTitude,  now  twelve  tnonths'  imprisonment.  No.  17, 
iT.  J,,  onco  to  a  reformatory,  onco  three  months,  onco  three  yoars, 
now  lifteen  months.  And  so  on  throughout  the  calendar  of  above  a 
hnnflrcd.  Let  it  not  bo  thought  for  a  moment  that  I  intend  to 
impute  blame,  or  carelessness,  or  incompetence,  to  the  gentleman 
who  passed  these  sentences ;  he  probably  couaidcred  attentively  the 
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merits  of  ench  case,  aud  passed  such  sentence  aa  he  beliered  to  be 
exact  retaliiiUon.     But  wbal  eiTect  can  such  aoateuces  produce  upi 
the  ouly  cliiss  whom  we  want  to  sffect,  namely,  those  men  who 
likely  to  commit  future  crimes,  except  it  bo  lh:tt  old  and  expcriem 
thieves  will  bo  more  likely  to  flock  to  a  district  where  they  fid 
themselves  leaiently  treated!  • 

But  If  our  present  ejatem  be  bad,  can  we  fiod  one  which  is  belterT 
I  think  we  may  do  so  easily. 

The  system  which  I  brought  before  you  at  our  meeting  of  last 
year,  and  to  which  I  again  n&k  your  atteution,  coosbts  simply  ia 
making  the  puiiiiihmerit  depend,  not  ou  the  supposed  d^ree 
criminality,  but  on  tbo  nuiuber  of  repetitioiig,  and  on  the  sentcsi 
being  very  few  in  number,  and  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
such  long  steps  aa  to  leave  no  doubt  or  haziness  as  to  what 
puntshinent  will  he.  I  believe  it  also  to  be  very  essential  that 
same  amount  of  punishment  should  rarely,  if  ever,  be  tuflicled 
second  time  on  the  eame  culprit,  but  that  he  may  know  lh;it 
punishmcut  he  will  receive  for  his  next  crime  is  altogether  new  and 
much  more  to  be  dreaded  thnn  his  last. 

To  effect  this,  I  would  propose  that,  as  a  general  rule  (not  ai  a 
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•  Sncb  cases  migLt  1»  <!Uote<l  by  the  bimdred.    If  we  took  to  a  list  of  bOy» 
convicted  ia  London  between  1800  and  ISfiO,  the  first  csae  I  come  apos  ii  IMt 


of  Jotin  Ackers,  wbo  was  committed  to  Westminster,  November,  1&5«,  fbr 
fDg  stockings,  one  month  ;  Ajjril,  ISOB,  copper,  one  montb  ;  June,  1^6^  pocJMtli 
two  montlia;  Oclobia-,  1858,  felony,  three  months;  February,  185'J,  oneritillio^ 
three  months:  June,  ISiJVi,  pocJ{eU=,  three  months;  Jaauaiy,  I'^'  ".  ■■  —  f  nrr*. 
fourteen  days;  March,  1800,  miBderacaODur,  scvco  JajS;  May,  i  li  ;- 

montlis;  Iwtiides  nine  times  in  llolloway  prison.    This  case  ha]  ^  ;..>  iht 

flrat  that  oi^cned;  but  it  va^  oiio  ofa  list  of  165  boysi,  all  couviuW  eigtit  lii 
or  more,  and  of  ilA  boys,  convicted  four  times  or  oioic,  nt  that  limu  iw  LoDd< 
It  ia  true  siicli  do  cot  now  e^iist  among  boys,  beejuM  the  London  miigliinii 
have  {uloptcd  the  aysletn  of  lon^  Feutenee  on  a  eeeond  conviction  iatitead  of 
of  exact  retaliaiinn,  and  London  juvenile  crime  hus  diminished  from  4,113  (0 
1,611  per  nunum  in  consequence. 

Let  lu  look  again :  John  WlUiamsi,  aliat  Xn^^ent,  dint  liinds,  was  scat  lo  tbt 
borough  gaol,  Liverpool,  March,  iJWiK  as  a  eUBpeclcd  person,  fur  fourteen  dtys. 
May,  l^^'j',  n-puled  thief,  three  months;  Octu>wr,  J849,  reputed  thief,  \Un* 
months;  Jantinry,  1S50,  reputcit  thief,  three  months;  April,  3850,  r«patc<l  Wml, 
three  montha:  Octolier,  ISJO,  felony,  aix  months  and  whipped;  June,  18U, 
repuied  thief,  two  mouibn;  Novemljer,  1851,  reputed  lldff,  ooe  montli :  Fiib- 
ruary,  185'-^  felony,  fourteen  months,  twice  whipped;  Octitber,  1858,  rcfusiag  l« 
go  to  {M>a,  tlx  weeks;  January,  18-51),  violent  iisi.snult,  (who  can  wonder f)  tve 
monlhs;  May,  ItjtK),  ilcaerting  navy,  discbatiged ;  October,  1860,  ba«e  coin,  «ll»- 
cbaiged;  October,  1800,  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  (liree  months;  Han^,  IMl, 
felony,  three  years'  pcDal  servitude ;  Juno,  1S€4,  druok,  three  days  i  Aagnst,  18M| 
felony,  eeren  years'  peQalficrrilnde. 

This  again  lit  a  rinple  cose  taken  out  of  a  large  number;  and  lhoJ>e  who  look 
through  cidendnt^  wiU  be  aware  >ueb  cues  are  by  no  tneous  unfrrqncnt,  Cta 
it  be  i^afely  ntlirnied  that  iuch  a  ■yitem  of  dcatiii);  with  ertmc  is  wise  or  rijcbL 
or  that  tbe  public  is  bo  strongly  aimchcd  to  this  syntem  that  tlicy  would  tie 
greatly  shocked  at  a  change,  especioUy  if  that  change,  whei-ever  it  had  b«ttl 
had  been  fuund  lo  work  well  1 
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njl«  without  exception,  but  one  whicli  ma/  be  adopted  fair]/  in 

tunebeea  caaes  out  of  twetit/),  a  culprit  on  a  Arat  convictiou  should 
receive  an  imprisonment  oC  only  n  week  or  tcu  days,  ivhicbever 
period  would  give  mere  breoil  mid  water,  accordini^  to  the  rules  of 
the  gaol  to  which  he  shall  bo  aeut.  That  for  n  second  oSbnco  he  shall 
receive  twelve  moiithB*  imprisonment;  for  a  third,  seven  yoara'  penal 
Krvitude;  &ad  for  a  fourth,  penal  servitude  either  for  life,  or  for 
some  such  long  term  as  shsill  enable  him  to  be  release  J  on  tlcket-of- 
leavo,  but  kept  for  tlie  greater  pnrt  of  his  life  uader  surveillance. 

The  mode  in  which  I  ahould  propose  to  work  this  system,  would 
be  simply  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  magistrates  of  any  quarter 
sessions.  If  the  mnjority  of  those  nsiemhli;d  desire  to  adopt  it,  it 
would  not  render  it  binding  upon  any  who  dissented.  Neverlhdess, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  tho  majority  would  have  groat 
weight,  and  tiuit  by  fur  the  largi:r  number  ol'  magistratoii  throughout 
tho  country  would  give  the  system  a  fair  trhil;  and  that  if  it  were 
found  tx)  answer,  tljo  disaeotienis  would  rapidly  decrease. 

If  the  principle  were  adopted  in  anycouiitj',  I  awume  that  it  would 
be  thus  carried  out,  A  iioliceman,  on  apprehending  a  priisonor,  would 
enquire,  if  necesaary,  whether  he  was  a  stranger,  or  an  inhabitant  of 
some  standing;  if  tiie  latter,  it  would  be  readily  ascertained  whether 
he  had  been  previously  convicted  or  not.  lie  would  then  take  him 
before  the  petty  sessions,  where  tho  evidence  would  he  heard.  If  tho 
suae  be  proved,  the  prisoner  will  be  informed  that  the  rule  ia  to 
oommit  for  trial  at  tjuiirter  sodsions ;  but  that,  if  there  he  a  fair 
pniSiimplion  that  ho  hji3  not  been  previously  convicted,  the  case  will 
be  taken  under  the  Criminal  Juslic*?  Act,  nud  he  will  be  committed 
for  Icn  days.  Tho  policeman  will  then  bring  forward  wlnrt  lie  knows 
of  his  antecedents.  If  it  appear  to  the  magistrates  that  there  haa 
b<?en  no  itrevioui  conviction,  for,  say,  live  years,  they  will  commit 
faira  for  ten  days  on  bread  and  water,  warning  him  at  the  same  time 
tliat  if  be  itgaiu  he  found  stealing,  hh  punishment  will  he  for  twelve 
moiitliK.  If  lie  be  a  stratigor  he  will  be  asked  whether  he  can  give 
any  account  r»f  his  niUecederits,  which  may  entitle  him  to  the  lighter 
puol«bment.  If  he  states  tlint  he  hfig  worked  for  the  hwt  two  years 
in  Uirinin;3:hiim  for  such  and  such  masters,  and  lodging  in  such  a 
home,  and  fur  llin*i'  previous  ytars  in  Manclicster  ditto  ditto,  the 
magi^traitw  will  jirobably  reniiind  him  for  u  week,  and  desire  the 
SUperiiitcridant  ft  [xdirc  to  write  to  the  police  at  Birmingham  and 
Manchester  to  inquiro  tho  trutli  of  tho  statement  j  and  if  the  reply  be 
favonmble,  he  may  be  disschargt-d  or  committed  for  a  few  days  lonjrcr  ; 
but  if  be  again  slt-al,  tiiougii  it  be  iu  another  eounly,  and  again  {rive 
the  same  reference,  the  IJii  niingUam  police  will  say  that  bis  iiccount 
is  true,  but  will  ataie  the  ouviction  which  had  since  occurred.  If 
the  man  has  been  an  habituid  vitgiant,  and  can  give  no  reference,  it 
will  be  wise  to  commit  him  to  quarter  ftcssiona,  partly  in  order  to 
ft'iw  time  to  enquire  his  anlucedcnts,  and  partly  to  check,  for  as  long 
as  may  be,  his  wandering  hnbilw. 
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At  the  quarter  eesaions,  if  a  previous  conviction  be  proved,  he  will 
receive  twetve  moiitlis'  iniprisonnient  ;  if  not,  he  yriU  rcccivo  as  long 
an  imprisornntnit  as  the  lnw  will  allow  for  his  crime.     If  two  prevtofl 
convictions,  he  wilt  get  seven  years'  (lyniil  serrjtuJe  ;  nnd  if  ihr 
penal  servitude  which  will  J«hiiu  Ijim  fur  manj"  jreiit  s,  ajid  rciain 
undtiT  surveilliuice  for  many  more. 

I  believe  tlmL  such  a  systfiii  would  act  fairly  and  properly  in  eoa 
■vvhero  about  niiiotecu  coses  out  of  twenty;  but  of  course  ther«  \tc 
be  t'xceptious,  at  the  discrctioiii  of  tho  magistrates.  Some  first  ea 
victtons  would  be  of  so  heinous  a  character  an  to  require  to  be  treat 
as  second,  third,  fourth,  or  ordinary  conTictions  j  some  second  convi^ 
lions  woulil  he  for  such  shght  offences  ns  to  be  treated  iis  lirsl  ;  bi 
I  believe  llint  such  exceptions  would  he  rare. 

The  effect  of  such  n  system  would  be,  firsit,  that  «ny  man  raedill 
ting  a  crime  would  know    the   penalty   bcforebnnd   wifh    st«rtlin 
distlnctoe??.      He  would   know  perfectly  whether  he  had   been 
pi-ison  or  not,  and  how  often,  nnd  thia  would  tell  him   prpcisely  llic 
punishment  to  expect. 

But,  secondly,  it  would  briiijr  JV  far  more  iniportKnt  result,  viz.,  tbit 
it  muat  inevitably  finnihiliilc  ihe  clasa  of  old  anil  hardened  ufrcndrn, 
who  nt  present  are  the  drend  of  the  honest,  and  the  corrupters  of 
woak.  I  believe  that  even  now,  not  one  in  fifty  attains  either  n 
nence  or  eklU  ns  a  lliitf  before  he  luis  been  three  or  four  times  coii.| 
virtcd;  although  (it  present  be  can  find  gnngj  of  skilful  thierc.<ui 
instruct  nnd  slielter  liimj  but  under  the  system  which  I  propowj 
even  11  thrioe'i;oiivicted  thief,  on  his  retmn  to  liberty,  would  bnvc  boeaj 
for  seven  ycnrs  out  of  practice.  If  lie  a<^f\m  eommeuce  criroo  it  mi 
te  RS  11  bungler,  and  without  the  iiid  of  n  gang  ;  and  he  wouM  pw«| 
Itably  be«>on  caught  and  made  safe  for  life. 

Many  objections  are  made  fo  this  system,  and  no  humnn  sy-stem  < 
be  free  from  imperfection.     The  principal  objection  in  my  own 
U  to  theexiBtencc  of  such  a  thing  as  twelve  months'  imprisonment  i 
n  gaol.    I  confess  I  believe  that  the  fiict  of  shutting  a  man  up  in  i 
square  cell,  under  any  known  system  of  prison  discipline,  in  a  jint*" 
the   most  ahsoluto   dcpendiuice  nnd  without  hard  hdtour  (for 
carneBt  hard  labour  is  incompatible  with  unything  wc  have  known 
prison  discipline'),  esiwcially  when  such  detention  is  followed  up  1 
carelessly  tiiming  him  out  on  the  world  when  lea^t  fitted  to  cope  wit 
its  triiUs,  is  a  treirtment  ut  onc3  nnphiloftophical  and  unpractical ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  adult  reformatories  Bhould  be  given  a  fair  Iria 
I  believe  that  the  sending  a  man  on  his  second  conviction   to  » 
where  he  shall  be  severely  punished  for  from  thi-ee  to  six  montlt»(Q 
longer  if  his  bcliaviour  render  it  necessary,)  and  then  remoriog 
to  a  refonnatoj'y,  where  ho  may  he  kept  to  real  hard  eamdst  out^dMr^ 
work  for  the  remainder  of  his  sentence,  especially  if  we  should  hen* 
after  obtain  the  power  to  make  the  sentence  two  years,  and   to  tiQiMr 
him  by  good  conduct  to  ohtain  a  ticket  of  leave,  eualding  bim  to 
work  under  surveilknce  for  the  latter  half  of  his  sentence,  I  beticv« 
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bat  wc  eliould   liave  gained  aa  reformatory,  aa  deterrentj  and  sa 
practiciil  a  system  ii3  could  be  well  Loped  ibr,* 

Odier  olijectioim  nre  made,  but  1  think  will  not  boar  close  con- 
sideration. It  J8  said  that  the  len  days'  sentences  on  firat  convictions 
will  be  too  short  to  deter  begin nera  :  but  those  who  Lave  Lad  oppor- 
tunitiea  of  wutching  prisoners  tlirougli  their  coiidDcment  know  well 
tliflt  a  man  fceb  Lis  first  ten  days  far  more  acutely  than  the  latter 
portion  of  Li$  sentence.  Like  a  'wild  bird  in  a  cago  he  euffora 
severely  at  first,  but  after  a  time  Le  becocnes  used  to  it,  and  will 
never  again  thbik  of  it  with  the  samo  aversion. 

Our  principle  is  to  make  our  gaols  as  deterrent  as  possible^-our 
practice  Is  to  keep  men  shut  up  in  them  till  they  lose  iLeir  dislike 
of  (hem,  and  on  coming  out  tell  their  friends  that  the  gaol  \a  im- 
pleasant  at  lirst,  but  uot  nearly  so  bad  wLien  tliey  nre  u£<id  to  it. 

But  there  would  be  another  great  advantage  in  a  certainty  of  a 
l«n  days'  impvisoBment  for  a  first  oflTenco.  Many  a  farmer,  many  a 
trndesman  finds  a  servant  dishonest  in  a  trifling  degree,  If  he  tiikea 
hitn  before  a  magistrate  he  cannot  gue^s  what  seut-ence  will  l»o 
psissed.  The  man  may  be  scut  to  prison  for  tlireo  monthsj  and  lose 
his  placct  whioh  canuot  be  kept  so  long  vacant  for  him ;  and  hia 
family,  if  he  Lave  one,  he  thrown  on  the  pai-jsh.  A  kiud-heorted 
ma.Htoi'  will  shrink  from  this,  and  will  allow  peculations  to  continue 
till  they  become  a  confirmed  habit;  but  if  ho  knew  that  the  sentence 
would  bo  only  for  ten  day?*,  he  would  far  more  readily  press  a  con-- 
viction  aud  receive  Lim  back  into  \aa  service  with  tlm  thievbh  habit 
Dipped  in  the  bud. 

But  some  object  that  a  defined  system  would  tie  the  hnad^  of 
magislratee,  deprive  thom  of  the  free  action  which  they  now  i>o99csa, 
and  lower  the  dignity  of  the  bench  ;  and,  oddly  euuuf^h,  sonic  Bay, 
th.it  if  the  systeni  be  adopted  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  enacted  by 
parliament.  Aa  to  the  dignity  of  the  oiagiBtrate,  I  have  little  to  say 
except  that  I  believe  that  dignity  consists  solely  in  the  power  of 
doing  03  much  good  and  preventing  ns  much  evil  as  possible,  and 
that  whatever  gjfiiteni  cliects  tins  must  be  the  most  dignified.  But 
I  ahoiild  be  sorry  to  seo  parliamentary  legislation  on  the  subject, 
bccau^,  though  it  hjis  been  euggeatcd  that  "  the  legislature  should 
make  it  directory,  not  impemlive"  yet  such  acts  are  rarely  passed, 
aud  arc  much  disliked.  Now  an  imperative  act  ordaining  that  a 
serviuit  who  lets  a  gang  of  Ijurglars  into  his  master's  house  should 
receive  only  ten  days'  imprisonment  because  it  was  his  first  offence, 


*  I  hove  before  bdiiI  that  I  l>elicve  three  monlhfl'  imjirisonmcnts  lo  bo  tvliolly 
bad,  vet  in  this  case  I  rocomincud  them.  If  a  mnn  iaio  be  turned  Ioof«c  on  the 
world  at  tUo  end  of  his  sentence,  he  must  !«  tolerably  strnnif  and  fit  for  work. 
If  so,  he  moet  be  pretty  well  fcil  and  comfoi'talilD  atihc  ead  of  hia  imprisoDinent, 
and  in  tlmt  ca^  lie  will  carry  awiiy  a  checrrul  impression  of  prison.  But  if  he  is 
at  tbeend  of  bin  imprisonment  to  go  to  a  rcforraatorj,  the  prison  may  be  made  a 
terror  to  bim  (0  tho  Itat.  lie  will  go  out  weak  and  unfit  to  face  the  world,  "but 
he  will  recover  his  Btrengtb  in  the  a'foimalory,  but  never  look  on  the  prison 
without  tersflr. 
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while  a  hoy.  who  fof  the  second  time  stole  turnips,  sliou]d  re«ive4J 
year's  imprisorimDn!,  would  of  course  bo  nn  absurdity  which  wotiU 
defeat  its  own  oliject.     No  legul  description  of  ft  crtinc  has  ever  y«t^ 
Eueceeded    in   dcfiniii":  it3   inlL'iisitj,      I   hjivc   had    housebreaktrs, 
burglars,  and  highway  robbers,  Tvho  though  tliey  had  in  law  on* 
doubtedly  committed  these  terribly- ponndiog  offences,  were  in  reality] 
ouch  innocent  and  Imrmless  children  that  I  felt  ashaiood  to  chArgo 
the  goTcrnment  wiih  iheir  keep.     It  would.  I  fear,  he  imposaiblt?  fur] 
the  laiv  to  define  the  one  case  in  twenty  where  the  exception  to  lli»] 
propoEcd  rule  oufrht  to  be  made,  and  I  wonhl  infinitely  rnllier  sec  itj 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  mjigislrates  than  tied  flown  by  Inw.     Btiti 
though  there  may  be  great  ohjeetion  to  binding  ma^^istrates  down  14 ] 
an  iron  lule,  I  can  see  neither  difHcidty  nor  objection  to  nugiiitriilcij 
agreeing  together  that  ihey  will  act  in  accordance  instead  of  contrii*j 
diction,  that  they  will  adopt  a  aystetn  which  shall  be  understood  byJ 
those  who  are  to  he^affected  by  it,  iiiptead  of  a  want  of  system  under- 
stood  by  none. 

If,  indeed,  any  legal  rule  shotild  ever  be  laid  down^I  truet  it  mtf 
be — that  magistrates  in  Petty  Sessions  fehould  ordy  commit  t»teil1 
dtiys'  imprisonment,  but  in  cases  which  they  dtienied  to  requir^l 
longer  punishment  they  should  commit  to  Qiiarler  Session*,  tntf 
would  be  little  Icar  that  injustice  would  be  done,  and  tho  cases 
doubt  wouSd  be  fo  rare  that  we  should  gain  our  great  object — tbitl 
any  man  nieilitaling  a  crime  would  ho  able  to  saVi  wilh  almost  cer- 
tainty, "I  ha;c  been  once  in  gaol;  next  time  1  am  cnuglit  I  get 
twelvemonths:"  or,  "I  have  been  twelve  moaths  in  gaol;  ntxt 
time  it  will  be  seven  yetirs." 

Some  say  any  i»ystem  except  one  of  retaliation  would  be  morally 
nnpst.  I  do  not  know  where  *ve  are  told  that  relaliatioa  is  justice; 
but  I  maintain  that  if  you  tell  a  man  clearly  what  will  be  the  pnnleh< 
meat  of  a  crime  before  ho  commits  it,  there  can  be  no  injustice  in 
inflicting  it.  ISuL  (hero  is  f»reat  injustice  in  the  present  system,  when, 
by  giving  a  man  hope  that  he  wil!  escape  with  a  light  sentence, 
it  ioiluces  him  to  commit  a  crime,  and  then  p:ives  him  a  beary  ono> 

But  reason  on  the  matter  as  we  may,  it  is  an  old  saying,  that  an 
ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  pound  of  reason.  Let  us  turn  Irom 
what  is  Jikely  to  iiappen  to  that  which  has  happeued. 

It  is  commonly  said  lliat  the  experience  we  have  had  with  boys  in 
reformatories  is  of  no  avail  in  dealing  ivitb  men,  because  *'  Boya  eaa 
be  refornicfl  and  men  can't."     A  very  moderate  stiidy  of  statistics — 
a  very  moderate  acquaintance  with  criminal!*,  would  show  that  nA   ' 
not  only  can  be  retVirmed,  but   tliat  they  do  reform  themselvi  - 
^reat  numbers  under  our  rao?t  circle.*3  and  unpractlcid  system. 
rt'fOTtning:  hns  liad  little  to  do  with  the  very  e xiraordi nary  decree i^    i 
crime  I   am  about  to  quofe,  and  for  thii  simple  reason,  that   the 
decrease  took  place  before  the  boys  wore  reformed. 

In  18,'ilJ  reformatories  jionenilly  camo  into  action  in  England,  and 
the  practice  was  adopted  oi'  sending  to  them,  and  therefore  to  a  tang 
detention,  nearly  every  boy  who  was  n  second  time  coavictcd.    la 
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that  year  13,991  hoyi  anJ  giHji  were  comrnitted  to  prison ;  but  in  the 
four  following  years  the  numbora  wore,  12,501,  10,329,  8,913,  8,029, 
Now,  this  dfcreaso  could  not  liave  UopenJed  on  the  refornintioTi  uf 
lL»boy:!>,  because  those  cominilted  in  1S5G  had  hardly  laft  (he  reW- 
malorioa  in  l8i>D,  when  tho  number  hod  sunk  to  8,913,  or  less  than 
two'lhirds.  The  deereaso  bad  depended  solely  on  the  certainty  of  a 
long  sentence  on  a  seeond  conviction,  irrespecUFo  of  the  maguitudo 
of  ihc  particular  offence,  and  of  tlie  reniOTuI  for  long  periods  of  all 
the  old  offenders  vrho  excited  tho  envy  of  beginners  by  llidr  skill 
and  success,  trained  ihera  to  follow  thuii*  slepc,  and  ?liowud  by  lliLnr 
very  presence  that  tho  old  eyslcni  was  poweiless  to  |ii'eveiit  theft. 
From  that  time,  though  there  have  of  course  been  certain  ttiieluaiions, 
tho  tuitnber  of  boj5  and  gills  convicted  in  Kuglandhas  never  reached 
9f000.  But  one  instanco  will  not  prove  n  goneml  rule.  Let  us  tnko 
«ouc  of  the  Iiirge  lovvns  of  England  : — 

COJtitiTfM^  or  arrexDEiia  r!ft>ea  ntxTfeEN,  ur  i.tWBKM>L,  &c. 

18,)fi        1857        ISflS        1850        180O        1861  lfta2 

IweTfmol   M3          C>U          48fi          401          Sm          418  M7 

ancliestcr    „. SI'J         513         2U         218         2iO         181  13U 

Wddlesex  4,113       3,531       S,(J12       2,55'J       2,180       2,049  l,-5ll 

Hci'e  we  see  a  nearly  steady  decrease  in  perhaps  the  three  prin- 
cipal town  poptilaiions  in  Engliind;  but  wliorcas  Liverpool  opened 
il9  reformatory  at  tho  end  of  1855,  Manchester  cotnmeuced,  I  think, 
in  the  early  part  of  185?,  and  the  dtjcrcnsc  curiously  taliicB  with 
what  I  assutnc  to  be  its  cause. 

In  all  these  towns  it  was  the  practice  to  sand  boya  to  prison  for 
tliree  months,  more  or  less,  accordin";  to  the  accident  of  tho  magi^^- 
tr«te»'  estimation  of  the  oHbncc.  P^xactly  as  it  became  tho  practice 
to  »end  every  seeond  conviction  to  a  reformato]*y,  did  tho  crime 
dlminiili. 

I  hare  a  list  from  the  books  of  Westminster  prison  in  1859,  of  4.'iC 
boys  then  iQ  London  undor  sixteen  3'eiirs  of  age,  who  Imd  been  four 
tioaes  or  ofiener  committed  to  prison,  ami  Hj5  had  been  eight  linica 
or  oftenei-  convicted.  1  believe  thai  noiv,  not  ten  hojs  in  Lotidon 
uoder  sixteen,  have  been  four  times  convicted,  and  juvenile  ci  imo 
bas  diminished  from  4, IKS  to  l,r>U.  Can  it  be  said  that  this  is  a 
"eurtoua  coincidence,"  and  not  a  direct  result.'  Let  me  give  yoii 
the  case  occurring  under  my  own  eye  Jn  Cheltenham.  The  number 
of  boys  eoratuitted  under  ihe  Juvenile  OlVuriders  Act  in  that  town 
bad  riwn  pretty  steadily  from  4."i  i^i  1852  to  r»S  in  iS'iG.  At  iliis 
time,  the  ri;fornvalnry  being  well  esistUislicd,  every  bivy  committed  for 
a  second  time,  wiih  one  or  two  cxcejrtions  of  very  slight  ease.*,  was 
•enlciiced  to  two  or  tlirec  years'  detent  ion.  In  I8">7  the  number  eon- 
ricted  W(i9  H  ;  In  I80H  there  were  ^h  ;  in  IS59  there  were  14;  in 
]^0 — 13.  In  1861  some  masialrat-es  thought  it  better  to  return  to 
(be  rcLiliative  system  :  five  or  six  boys  on  second  or  thii  d  convictions 
were  ecnt  to  short  iraprinonmentf",  the  certainty  of  a  long  term  011 
second  couviction  was  removed,  und  tfic  number  rose  to  24.  In 
J862,  18  boys,  who  had  been  repeatedly  coitvicled,  were  sent  to 
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prison,  insleaJ  of,  as  heretofore,  to  tlic  reformatory ;  ihrta  of  tUcm  in 
particular  were  sent  from  four  to  seven  lime?,  and  of  course  becAmI] 
perfectly  bardcndd,  laoghed  ot  ihc  punisknient,  and  enuoutHged  other' 
to  laugh  at  it  also,  niid  the  total  couvictions  rose  to  49.     In  th«  yen 
ending  Michaelmas,  ISfiO*  tlio  three  boys  aliove  mentioned  left  ChcUl 
teahoiu,  nine  others  were  sent  to  the  reformatory,  and  llic  numUaf 
convicted  full  to  25.     In   tha  year  ending  MiehaclniaB,   180-*, 
number  waa  again  reduced  to  13,  of  whom  only  2  bad  been  pre^i? 
ously  convicted  of  felony.  n 

In  the  above  account  allowance  niu^t  be  made  for  the  fact  tliat 
in  'G2  the  total  conviction  a  of  all  ages  in  Cheltenham  increased  froio 
an  average  of  75  to  120,  and  decreaacd  again  in  the  following  yean; 
but  tbia  IB  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  cxtrjiordiuary  propor- 
tionate increase  of  boys,  so  exactly  tallying  with  the  alleratiou  in  the 
system  of  punishment. 

Now  if  any  gentleman  will  prove,  either  that  my  facts  or  figures 
nro  erroneous,  or  that  any  other  cause  can  be  shown  for  the  rise  aod 
fall  of  crime  in  all  these  different  parts  of  England,  except  first,  tbe 
giving  a  nearly  fixed  rule  of  punishment,  which  shall  be  intelligtMaJ 
to  the  class  vvho  mo  to  be  prevented  ;  and  secondly^  the  rcmovdl 
from  society  for  a  lengtheued  period  of  those  whom  the  first  puiji<.h-| 
raent  laila  to  check — 1  will  most  heartily  thank  him  for  his  correctioD 
If  not,  I  think  that  I  may  &lrly  ask  this  aseoclaliou  to  adopt  til 
following  principles : — 

First. — That  to  prevent  the  honest  man  from  being  robbed,  imi 
then  heavily  taxed  to  punish  the  thief  who  robbed  hiu,  is  our  dutj^ 
as  citizens.     To  save  our  fellow  creatures  from  crime  and  tempta- 
tions J3  our  duty  as  Chrisliaiis ;  but  thiU  retalia  I  ton  (except  for 
sake  of  prevention,)  is  neither  a  Christian,  a  moral,  nor  a  poHii 
duty. 

Secondly. — ^That  the  adopting  retaliation  as  the  rule  or  measuri' 
for  punishment  greally  lessens  the  preventive  eflect,  whicli  i»  the 
only  real  use  of  pLitiishment :  first,  because  the  uncertainly  weakens 
the  deterrent  power;  and  secondly,  because  it  allbrds  no  safegtuutl 
Dgainet  men  repeating  their  crimes  time  at\er  time,  till  they  becon 
Bkili'ul,  hai'dened,  and  dangerous.. 

Thirdly. — That  a  general,  not  universal,  rule  might  be  «dopl« 
by  magistrates,  which,  while  leaving  room  for  a  few  extraoi'diii 
exceptions,  might  bo  used  with  good  result  in   eighteen  or  nincte 
cases  out  of  twenty,  and  that  such  uiiifonnity  of  pi-acUce  would  be 
JDtelligible  to  all — deterrent  to  future  thieves — and  would  affiird  to 
the  public  a  better  guarantee  of  justice  ihaa  they  have  at  preseot. 

Fourthly.— That  it  is  desirable  that  on  a  first  conviction,  wjlli 
rare  exceptions,  a  ahort  sentence  should  be  passed,  first,  in  order  to 
increase  the  terror  of  the  gaol ;  secondly,  to  encourage  prosecutions 
before  crime  becomes  habitual.  An  additional  result  will  be,  tlu-n 
the  shortening  of  every  first  conviction  will  leave  room  in  our  gaoli 
for  a  lenglhening  of  tho  second. 

Fifthly. — That    if  a  short   imprisoument,  accomptmied  hj  Ut^ 
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ftlnost  ceitainty  of  a  loug  Henlenee  ou  relapse,  fall  to  prevent  n 
second  crime,  it  ia  desimlile  Cur  ilic  public  saft-tj  that  Ihu  ciiiiuiial 
should  be  ix'inoved  from  society  till  such  time  as  any  haWt  or  akill 
he  mny  Imve  acquired  bo  lost,  and  until  lib  associates  will  probably 
be  dispersed. 

Sixtlily. — That  if  this  treatment  bo  followed  up  by  greatly  in- 
creased sentences  on  each  relapse,  it  canuot  but  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  possiblts  existence  both  of  akilful  tbievca  and  of 
orgnni'iqd  gaujr^,  and  that  this  would  at  once  aunihilute  tho  worst 
ictnptation  to  future  crimiuala,  be  a  security  to  the  honeat,  and  lower 
the  coat  of  crime  to  the  country. 
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I     Son^  Prison  Stahshcs,   with  Notet  and  Obfervtitions  on  the 
r         Cannes  of  Crime.     By  the  Kev.  Thomab  IIutton,  RectoL- 
of  iStiltun   and   an    Ex-chapliiia   ot    Northamptou   County 
[         GhioL 

T  experience  as  a  gaol  chaplain  oxtftiided   over  a  period  of  ten 
■ears.     The  following  staliisticfl  were  collected  iluriTig  the  latter  five 
years  of  my  civaplaincy. 

Totfd  commitmtnita  duiios  these  live  years 2,8-50 

Attributed  itieii'  ruin  to  drinkiug UTii 

Jjpcnt  from  5s,  to  10.*.  a  week  in  drink  293 

Spent  nil  Ihoir  caruiii^:^  in  this  manner  .,      17 

Had  slfpt  in  common  lodging  houses..,.,,.,, 5ij3 

Had  at  soiuo  Iluiq  moaey  in  iv  saving's  lank  ......     63 

Had  had  propeity  in  a  pawn  shop ,,.  80y 

Had  but'ii  or  were  members  of  benefit  sociotios  ...  434 

IK'Id  their  meetings  at  ]}iiblic-liou9es 29G 

Lived  at  the  time  of  their  committal  in  houses 
with  only  one  sleeping  room 466 

Et»uc.\TioNAL  Statistics. 

Had  been  to  n  weekly  school 1,920 

Ilud  been  to  u  Swudity  sclioof ,  ...2,077 

Ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  Saviour  .. , 912 

Ignorant  of  the  luvnieof  the  Queen ..1,SH3 

•Unable  to  read 773 

Could  read  only , 805 

Could  read  and  write  well  .,.,,..,..,, .r.,.. .........      24 

Ignorance  la  unqueationably  a  fruitful  cause  of  crime.     It  makea 
men  indifferent  to  all  eflbrts  for  thc'ir  inental  and  moral  improvcmeiit, 


•  !FUa  number,  no  doubt,  woiikl  Lave  lieen  inucli  larger  but  for  the  ioglructiob 
reoeired  in  many  inatnuces  dutiag  pterluud  impd^ooiueat. 
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Imt  aliro  to  all  mere  animal  gratifications.  Tiie  mere  nbltity  to  read 
eufficiently  well,  »o  as  to  take  an  interest  in  tlie  pure  literature  of 
the  Jay,  would  exerciso  an  important  influence  in  the  diminiitiou  wf 
crime.  We  believe  thftt  itTvill  be  found  tliat  ivlicrcver  cJucatioii  la 
at  a  maximum,  crime  wiJl  be  fit  a  nitniraum.  But  we  arc  afraid  Ibat 
the  influence  of  the  school  has  not  jet  reached  to  any  %'cry  appre- 
ciable extent^ — that  large  portion  of  our  populatiou  from  whente  our 
ciiminals  spring- 

Next  to  ignorance  amongst  the  fruitful  Bonrcfs  of  ciitne,  comc« 
drunkenness  ;  arising  from  the  p;iii  sliop  and  beersliop,  and  tl» 
lower  class  of  public-Iiousei*,  and  the  singing  and  dancing-rooms «on» 
iiectod  with  them.  It  would  lie  vain  to  look  for  any  verj*  great 
diminution  of  crime,  bo  lung  as  the^o  temptations  continue  to  bo 
nmUiplieJ  on  every  hand,  in  more  than  an  equal  ratio  with  iho 
increase  of  population.  Untutored  man  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
mere  creature  of  circumstances  ;  his  life  and  character  are  formed 
from  thoeocial  slandard  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  happens 
to  live.  When  we  look,  therefore,  at  the  circarastauces  which  sur- 
round our  working  men  wc  cannot  wonder  that  drunkenness,  crime* 
and  ]H)verty,  abound.  Povcrly  is  alleged  to  be  a  great  cause  of' 
crime,  and  this  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  tljcn  iotcmperauce  is  th« 
prevailing  cause  of  poverty,  A  great  deal  of  crime  proceeds  directly 
from  drunkenness,  but  drink  is  probably  the  indirect  cotise  of  a  great 
deal  more  ;  and  the  aEsociattoiie  of  the  public-house,  iu  their  inflaenoa 
upon  the  labouring  classes,  are  esseulially  demoraliBiag  and  erimd> 
producing.* 

The  pawn-shop  and  the  public-house  club  may  be  regarded  as  tvr« 
great  feedcra  of  di'unkcnness  and  improvidence,  thorcfore  tbey  bolh 
contribute  to  swell  the  ranks  of  crime.    Out  of  2,850  prisoners,  onl; 
about    2   per  cent,  bad  ever    had  nny  money  in  a  aavings*  ban' 
whereas  28  per  cent,  bad  recourse  to  a  pawii-shopj  and  nlthough  43 
were,  or  had  been,  members  of  benefit  cluba,  296  of  these  held  the 
meetltiga  at  public-houses.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  post  office  saving 
banks  and  Government  nnnnity  societies  will  help  to  dtmiut^U  the 
great  evils.    We  cannot,  however,  entertain  any  very  sanguiuc  Uo 
on  (his  head,  so  long  as  the  far  more  powerful  attractions  of  t 
public-house  besot  our  working  men  at  every  turn. 

The  yearly  "statutes"  for   btriug  servatits  have  a  bad  inflapnce 
on  the  morair?  of  tlic  people,  especially  the  agricultural  populattoi 
Not  a  few  prisoners  hfivc  (raced  their  ruin  to  tlie  drunken  liabit« 
evil  iujinuicics  formed  on  thete  occasions.     To  female  servaiila  espe 
ciuily,  such  scenes  cannot  bttt  be  injurious  in   the  highest  degree 
whatever  tends  to  impair  that  raoclcsiy  and  sobriety  of  denteauoi 
which  form  so  imporiant  im  ttcmeut  in  the  character  of  wotntti 


*  It  was  ascertained  that  out  of  820  pcrsoOB  who  were  oonimitted  in  two  coa* 
Meulivo  ycoFB,  upwunls  of  19  (lor  cent,  of  lUc  offcnceB  were  commiKfd  dthw  ii 
puWic-bousce  or  in  immediate  MnncXiftu  Iherewitli. 
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iuflicts  a  deep  wouud  on  the  well-beiog  of  the  ivorkiug  classes,  it 
leads  on  to  illicit  intercourse^  reckless  and  impruJcnt  marriage,  and 
lasting  domestic  mUeiy,  eyilfl  which  are  frequentlj  handed  down  to 
the  chiJdrmi  of  the  third  and  fourth  genQriitioos,  m  some  still  more 
aggravated  form. 

The  observations  we  have  made  on  the  evUg  of  stntuteu  Mfill  apply 
to  Tillage  feasts,  which  are  very  geuei'aliy  scenes  of  riot  and 
debauchery,  and  as  such  they  conti-ibute  a  considerable  quota  to  the 
statistics  of  the  gaol.  Some  bettor  substitnto  for  them  is  greatly 
neetled.  The  people  are  eenaual  and  gro.velIing  ia  than-  pleasures, 
aunply  becuuse  they  have  ijcvcr  been  taught  better.  luuoceut 
recreation,  maiity  and  harmless  nrausementa  are  among  the  preasiug 
requireraents  of  our  country.  "  We  owe  the  labouring  clasBes,"  aaya 
I*c>rd  Shaftesbury,  *'a  laige  debt  of  kindlier  langtjage  and  more 
friendly  intercourse,"  Popular  amusomonta  would  seem  to  present  an 
extensive  field  for  the  assistajjco  and  direction  of  the  higher  classes  ; 
they  might  be  turned  to  moat  useful  account  in  counteracting  the 
denioraliriing  associations  of  tlie  penny  theatre,  the  caaiuo,  and  the 
beershop,  and  they  would  also  help  not  a  litllu  to  eatablisH  that 
community  of  interest  and  kindly  feeling  between  claaa  and  claaa 
which  13  w  esacatial  to  the  happiness  of  all. 

The  new  regnlationg  jiffecting  the  common  lodging  houses  have 
doubtless  eflected  a  vast  amount  of  gooil,  and  the  bringing  of  them 
dec  the  special  wupervieion  of  the  poUco  is  another  important  step 
the  right  direction.     It  is  higldy  desirable  that  the  "  keepers  "  of 
ch  places  should  be  persons  of  good  moral  character  ;  the  Act, 
wever,  does  not  provide  fiufikieut  security  for  this.     It  would  be 
ell  if  a  certUicato  of  character  were  required  from  the  parochial 
ergyman  previoualy  to  registration.     Our  common  lodging  houaea 
ve  hitherto  been  dens  of  vice  auJ  disease,     TJjo  niiiitis  of  poor 
■aTcUers  arc  poisoned  with  the  low  ribaldry  and  obscenity  of  such 
and  they  have  formed  tho  seed  plot  of  a  targe  portion  of  the 
rune  of  the  coumrj.    The  vagrants  are  sent  out  from  tbem  into  the 
lurrounding  villages  to  perform  the  office  of  spies,  to  discover  where 
under  ia  nioai  likely  to  bo  found,  or  robberies  may  be  safely  com- 
itlcd  J  and  a  credulous  public,  under  the  miatakcn  idea  of  Christian 
arity,  supports  and  encourages  them  in  their  vocation.     If  tradiag 
tagranta  were  aot  relieved,  crime  would  bo  gi'catly  diiniaiehed,  a 
vast  amount  of  nibeiy  and  demoralisation  would  bo  prevented,  and 
large  sums  would  be  saved  for  the  relief  of  genuine  poverty  and 
distress. 

In  one  year  20,211  persona  were  accommodated  in  tho  commoo 
lug  houaes  of  ^ortJiampton  ;  688  of  these  were  boys,  and  G17 
gin'U  under  16  years  of  age.  Model  lodging  houses  in  our  large 
towns  for  tho  lioraekss  poor  would  be  an  invaluable  boon.  One  has 
been  provided  for  the  town  of  Hudderstleld,  and  the  clerk  to  the 
improvement  commissioners  states  thai  "  through  its  influence  the 
whole  class  of  registered  eommou  lodging  houses  have  been  raised  to 
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a  much  higher  atanJard  than  tliey  wore  before,  Aod  th*t  we  «iiUDot 
suffieiciuljr  coinmciid  tliese  iiistUiitionB  to  tho  muuicipal  aulborhici 
of  the  couutry." 

In  ouo  of  Mr.  Redgrave's  returns  from  the  Homo  Office,  he  statw 
that  there  were  t2,75G  sentences  in  one  yeur  which  dnl  not  exc«eil 
one  month,  and  that  Jhero  were  41,280  ro-commitfals  during  die  same 
pericptl.  This  cannot  lie  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  state  of  thing*, 
Tvhethcr  the  fault  be  in  tho  law  or  in  the  manner  of  its  adminiE- 
tration. 

Short  sentences  aflbrd  no  time  for  the  operation  of  reformaloty 
influences  in  the  prison,  nor  do  th*y  Contribute  lorrards  the  perm*- 
ncut  reduction  of  crime ;   on   the  contrary,   wo   beHeve   thai   tht 
deterring  potver  of  the  gaol   has  been  greatly  over-rated,  and  titan 
short  sentences  tend  to  swell  the  rauka  of  the  criminal  dase..    Bj 
Bcuding  a  person  to  prison  for  one  or  two  woeke,  wo  may  dcgnuU 
and  harden  him,  and  on  his  enlargement,    render   the  pursuit  of 
honest  means  in  obtaining  a  livelihood  uiucli  more  difficult,  but  wljat; 
chance  is  tliero  of  making  him  abetter  member  of  society  in  so  short' 
a  period  ?     Persons  ore  frcijucntty  committed  to  prison  for  a  we«k^ 
or  two  because  it  is  their  first  offence,  but  would  it  not  he  luon? 
merciful  to  commit  them  for  a  longer  period,  in  order  tliat  it  may  be 
their  laat  ?     A  few  weeks  more  or  less  cannot  add  (o  the  disgrace  of 
itj  though  it  may  add  very  matciially  to  its  heucfit. 

Pcihujig  it  would  he  well,  if,  as  a  general  rule,  the  miuitnuni  of. 
punishment  contd  be  fixed  at  tluoo  monlhs,  especially  in  t^w^cs  uf 
recoinniitta].  If  llie  ofletice  in  tlio  (irbt  instatice  be  of  bo  light* 
character  us  to  demand  a  mild  punishment,  thoji,  rather  than  cotumit 
to  prison  at  all,  we  think  it  would  be  better  luhave  it  simply  recorded 
against  the  offender,  iu  order  that  it  might  he  fully  atoned  for  in  ca»« 
of  a  second  offence. 

With  regard  to  juveuib  delinquents,  who  are  not  proper  subject* 
for  a  refftrmatory  felmol,  wo  would  say,  don't  send  them  to  prisuu  nt 
all  if  it  can  be  possibly  avoided.  To  send  a  hoy  to  gaol  for  stealing 
an  apple,  an  orange,  a  few  walnuts  or  turuiiis,  is  tlie  moat  likely  way 
to  confirm  his  ruin.  Wliy  should  the  child  of  a  poor  man  bo  branded 
for  life  for  an  offence  far  inferior,  perhaps,  iu  point  of  culpability  to 
that  which  only  subjects  tho  son  of  a  gentleman  to  a  flogging  at  our 
public  schools  ? 

Mr.  Chesterton,  who-sc  Iwonly-ilvo  yeara'  expeiioucc  as  Governor ^J 
of  the  Coldballi  Fields  Prison  should  'give  great  weight  to  hid-^f 
opinion,  says  :  "If  little  thievish  urchius  were  sure  to  receive,  u 
often  as  detected,  a  smart  whipping  with  the  birch  rod,  and  knew 
they  might  iacvitabh  rely  upon  it,  the  commitment  to  prison  might  ^H 
he  spared  without  the  slightest  detriment  to  publicsccurity,{i>nd  withal 
n  sensible  curtailment  of  juvenile  delin(|uoueiee." 

"  Sensitive  reasonors,"  he  add?,    "  falsely   argue   that  whip^ug 
briitaliscs.     Alas  J    tlicy  little  dreatn  how  sad  and  withering  is  thi 
blight  that  fiilb  upon   the  itnpiisouc-d  child,  and  how  CAlloua  Attd 
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niffl&ireot  to  eliame  ho  becomes,  anJ  fiow  utterly  imprisontnent,  ■with 
•U  iU  modem  Rmoliorations,  has  foiled  to  produce  nugtit  but  the 
moat  discouraging  cll'octa  uponfho  uureaaoningaiid  impressible  minds 
of  the  young," 


Ott  the  ConsoUdatimi  of  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools'  Acts.     By  Mary  Cabpentkb. 

Wnts  iho  first  Reformatory  Scliools'  Act  paased  through  the  legia-« 
lature,  in  August,  18^4,  a  priiicijde  was  e&(jibllsbed  whLcli  had  not 
previous! J  been  directly  ackuowledgeJ  by  our  Goverumcut,  viz., 
that  it  13  for  the  welfare  of  society,  as  well  as  of  tho  mdividna!, 
thiit  ju%'enilc  oftljiiders  should  he  reformed  ;  tind  that  such  reforma- 
tion should  bo  entrusted  to  vuluiit«ry  heuevolcut  cffortj  while  the 
Government,  acting  in  toco  parentif,  should  provido  tho  requisite 
autliority  and  funda. 

The  first  Act  was  to  a  great  extent  permissive  and  exporimeulal. 
It  was  asBumcd  in  ita  proamblo,  that  efforts  to  rEforra  javcnile 
ofiendcra  had  previously  been  made,  which,  even  under  great  difli- 
culties,  had  buen  ao  succoasful  ad  lo  prove  tho  possibility  and  the 
advantage  of  the  undertaking.     This  was  actually  the  case. 

The  reformation  effected  at  Maltfiil  In  France,  at  the  Rauliollomn 
in  Germany,  at  Stretton  on  DuuBmovc,  and  lied  Hill  m  England; 
beside  tins  experience  of  numerous  institutiouB  in  tlio  United  St-atea 
had  sufliciently  proved  the  principles  on  which  such  schools  sbould 
be  established,  to  persona  who  devoted  their  attention  to  this  subject. 
But  the  adaptation  of  these  Co  the  legislative  machinery  of  our  own 
country  was  a  work  of  no  email  perplexity. 

Hence,  in  successive  years,  alterations  were  found  necessary  to 
accompli  if  !i  tho  efficient  working  of  tho  Act.  There  iias  been  no 
contradiction  in  the  different  anicndmcuta  ;  alt  have  tended  only  to 
de\'elop  more  perfectly  the  original  iiitcntionj  and  little  has  been 
added  which  was  not  foroabadowcd  in  tlm  first  Act. 

But  it  is  evident  that  a  reference  to  foui'  different  Acts  of  Pmlianient 
ia  perplexing  and  inronvenient  ;  and  wo  U'om  thut  a  consolidation 
of  these  is  contemplated  during  the  next  session.  Tim  is  then  a  fit 
time  for  the  managers  of  lieformatortea  to  cousidor  if  there  are  any 
additions  or  improvements  which  it  Avonld  bo  desirable  to  embody  in 
the  new  Act. 

The  experience  of  eleven  years  has  proved  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
law  of  Rcfiirmotorie3  is  admfrably  adapted  to  tho  end  intended. 
Voluntary  effort  is  by  no  means  sliaekled,  while  it  is  duly  conti'oHyd 
and  aastaiucd.  Every  aid  has  been  given  by  the  law  to  those 
who  have  undertaken  the  arduous  task  of  the  reformation  and  sutt- 
aJdc  e<Jucatio«  of  young  persons,  who  bad  been  previously  without 
propel'  guidauce,    And,  nt  the  eame  Uuf,  euch  tuiau^emeutd  have 
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been  made  Ly  the  Secretary  of  State,  ds  to  enable  hb  Inspectcr, 

without  iuterfcrenec-wUh  the  libcrSy  of  the  tnanagcrs,  to  obtain  frpra 
tlicm  Eucli  distinct  atatemeuts  of  the  results  of  their  work,  bodi 
during  tiie  Jetejition  of  the  young  per^iona  under  their  care,  and 
even  during  three  years  after  they  have  left  it,  os  to  ttSbrd  secority 
to  the  GoTeriiinetit  and  to  the  public,  that  the  money  and  authority 
wbicli  have  been  given  bare  not  been  mtsplaccd,  and  that  the  oooB* 
deuce  ■which  has  been  reposed  has  not  been  abused,  A  few  a]t«n- 
tiona  and  additions  may,  however,  be  suggested. 

The  minimnm  period  during  which  there  must  be  proTious  hnpri* 
Bonmcnt,  should  he  shortened  from  fourteen  to  Boven  day»— tbtt 
period  alivays  to  be  passed  iu  solitary  confinement ;  this,  if  stnctlf 
enforced,  is,  in  most  cases,  amply  sulTicient  for  a  child.  There  should 
ti&o  1je  a  provisiou  that  the  maximum  Bhall  not  exceed  a  montbt  w 
as  to  prevent  the  long  nud  worse  than  ui-cless  imprisoumenta  now 
Boraetimea  inflicted  on  young  children.  In  one  case  a  little  girl  w« 
Bonteiiccd  to  a  year's  imprisonmcutnnd  hard  labour  ;  and,  at  preseal, 
a  sentence  of  three  mouiha  is  by  no  means  micodamon  ;  this,  in  con- 
necfion  with  detention  iu  a  lieformatory,  is  not  ouly  useless,  it 
very  injurious. 

Some  important  provisions  were  made  in  the  last  of  the  four  Ae^r, 
that  of  1857.  One  was  to  enable  a  part  of  the  expense  of  msi: 
tenauoo  to  full  on  the  district  whence  the  young  offender  is  sent  to 
Rcforrantory.  This  always  appeared  an  important  principle  to  thi 
who  fiiKt  organised  the  Keibrmatory  movement— they  held 
every  di&trict  should  do  at  least  something  towards  the  cost  of  il» 
owu  crime.  It  is  now  provided  that  county  magistrates  in  Qaartct 
Soasiona,  or  the  council  of  a  borough,  may  set  apart  some  portion 
of  the  rates  to  aid  iu  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  jurcnils 
offendera  j  and  way  contract  with  the  managers  of  Reformatories  for 
their  reception,  on  eeich  terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  on.  The 
number  of  counties  and  boroughs  which  have  availed  ibemselrea  of 
tliia  power  to  contract  with  Keformatories  is  most  satisfactory, 
showing  a  recognition  of  the  principle,  a  confidence  in  the  lusti' 
tion»,  and  au  interest  iu  the  young  persons  whs  had  begun  to  be 
nunoyunt^e  (o  society.  These  contributions,  as  they  becamo  uoi 
pmI,  wuuld  uiateiially  lighten  the  geaerai  burden  of  the  country 

Thu  itllawauee  to  Rcformntories  has  already  been  dtmiuisbed  firani 
Tjc.  to  (>jc.  a  week,  and  it  is  to  be   hoped  that  Jf.  per  week  from 
Govcnimt^iit,  with  due  economy,  and  supplemented  by  an  allow 
fh>m  ciHiiify  late*,  and  voluntary  contributions,  will  soon   be 
amply  AttfTicieut,     My  own  pergonal  exjierieuce  confirms  tbiti. 
the   InstilutiDU  wliich  is  under  my  management,   the   Red 
Girls'   Rcfnruialory  School,  subscriptions  and  donations  have 
declined   during   tlie  la»t  six  years;  the  annual  expendtinro  k 
present  nioro  than  covered  by  the  CrOTernment  atiowanca  audi 
numoy  recQived  from  county  ratw,  without  considering  that 
Arom  t]i«   proiitii  of  iududtriol  work,  and   the  iuterei^t  of  na 
vnted. 
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The  oUicr  provision  alluded  »o  as  introduced  into  the  Act  of 
J57,  requires  a  slight  alteratiou  to  complete  it*  eJBcieucy.  It 
ipects  the  putting  out  young  persons  on  liccu&e  or  trial,  before 
heir  final  dischitrge. 
This  licenac  is  limited  in  the  Act  to  one  montli.  It  is  found 
praciicnlily  desirable  that  n  much  longer  period  of  trial  should  be 
|lMeed  while  stilt  iintJcr  tlio  nuthority  of  tho  school,  Ueforo  the 
yoailg  person  is  conaiilered  fit  {or  discharge.  Managers  usually 
effect  thia  by  a  rcHOwal  of  the  iitcnsc  every  inoutJi  i  this  proceeding, 
however,  involves  complications  which  could  he  removed  by  a  slight 
aJterution  in  tho  Act. 

Two  serious  difficuitiea  only  are  Blill  felt  which  may  he  remedied 
by  legislation. 

The  first  regnrils  tlio  final  pruvision  for  our  children  after  they 
*,ve  us.  The  parents  of  ii  large  proportion  of  them  have  proved 
bemseivea  totally  unworthy,  by  tlieir  conduct,  to  have  the  control 
~  their  children.  Tlie  young  hoys  and  girls  theraBolvos  would 
fladly,  iu  many  cases,  be  protected  from  the  pwents  who  had  led 
tliuju  into  ovil.  This  niiglit  be  eflccted  most  satisfactorily  by  giving 
the  power  of  apprenticing  the  iunnites  to  trades,  into  the  bands  of 
the  managers  of  Keformatorieg,  who  are  now  their  legal  guardians, 
istend  of  limiting  it  to  parents,  who  have  ehown  themselve*  cara- 
M  of  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

For  wact  of  such  a  power  the  cspeiiw  bestowed  for  many  years 
by  the  Government,  and  the  care  and  labouri  of  the  school  managers, 
mY6  been  in  many  cages  comparatively  wasted,  through  the  young 
SB  being  thrown,  on  discharge,  into  the  hands  of  dissolute 
3Dt».  The  anxiety  of  the  manager  for  tho  welfare  of  his  young 
rotefff  does  not  cease  when  the  legal  time  of  detention  expii'es,  but 
eti'mts  are  often  rendered  nugatory  tbcough  want  of  this  simple 
provision. 
The  other  aUcnition  ia  the  following.  Ttie  Secretary  of  State 
power  at  pres<*nt  to  order  the  remission  of  part  of  the  sentence 
young  persons  ^jnder  detention  in  Reformatories,  and  be  does  so 
outinonlly,  on  thd  representation  of  the  managers  that  satisfactory 
roofs  of  reformntton  have  beun  given. 
IIo  should  have  alao  power  to  k;n','tlicn  the  sentence,  if  it  ifl  satis- 
factorily proved  that  tiio  young  person's  conduct  hnu  not  been  aoch 
to  wniTaDt  tho  hope  of  safe  restoration  to  Bociety.  The  granting 
such  a  power  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  great  innovation,  and 
iconflistent  with  ordinary  principlcH  of  penal  discipline.  But  it 
lust:  bo  remembered  that  the  fundai»enlnl  principle  of  the  Hofor- 
mUorj  Schools'  Act,  is  that  they  are  not  for  tho  punishroeat,  but 
Sr  the  better  cart  and  rffomiatiati  of  youthful  offenders. 
Punishment  forms  no  part  of  tho  Act;  that  has  been  administered 
tiM  eoaimon  law  before  the  Keforrnatory  Schools'  Act  is  brought 
^eperation,  and  previous  impriBonment  is  refeircd  to  in  the  Act 
to  limit  the  class  of  persons  who  are  tjligible  for  the  Befomia- 
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(win.    7^  tButBuer  tt  iHate  ii  "k  "Bdanaiery  is,  (I>n^a 

•at  »  ppnMiiiirnl,  bm  a  ^sA  eanCerrtd  Ijr  tbe  Stal«  for 

«yfae  of  wekfl^,  and  gf  i«»  «R«p  cUUrea.    Nov  ibc  term 

toemiuu,  teccffag  lo  kw,  ^mm  hm  tm  jam  to  fire  ywn.  II 

b  €f  mme  iaapoMflJe  (bat  a  ■■■ifi^  dc  aealtnecb  iaj  om  e» 

tdtlovk^E  BfBwd  Buj  be  nreeaBj  far  A*  refomttiM  of  tki 

tUk^  bit  it  b  of  i3»  fim  iiiipartmn  Ait  firan  tbe  eaBmeneaMrt 

l>e  «hoiiM  ■aignrtmg  tint  flie  paiod  irlneh  nnat  ehpse  befgre  ga&t 

eat  tolQ  lite  weM  mamt  ie^tead  m  his  otrs  eoodnrt.    Tbe  inmtte 

win  tben  Jitre  a  0*17 gfioioIiB  u-  niT.lr  l'[T:.-^ir  m  xTolit  br  Uw 

DCtim  of  imyttfKamitMd  Mt  1  'Lat  be  wiD 

not  be  relttaedntx!  lelaa  prevt-  ^„„«v*.  ;.» .v-.  «-',rtT;  botu 

the  kw  DQV  Btaads,  if  tfe  dhaia  ]iai  a  Kutvaec  of  onlj  twa  < 

of  tkrM  j^rt,  he  nguis  S  ac  a  pan!  seitteDoe,  and  ccuntf  t}il 

dhre*,  or  even  the  ho«rB,  wI«b  be  Aall  le  free,  wlibont  eanicftll 

Htthig  himself  lo  improre.    Tbis  »e  knew  is  fiu-  from  lH?mg  s  nil 

OMnncnce*  «nd  fJius  fLe  eipcuie  «>i  mwble  bellowed  are  frnitla^^ 

IvOMV  the  inmate  ids  nerw  ap^BttJ  lussdf  te  reform. 

Tbi  rril  is  so  well  known  ly  thee*  who  imderstsDd  ihe  Bcfa 
In-ft^K^ple,  iJial  wony  managers  wiB  not,  bj  their  rule*,  nxri*tJ 
fg^^$  lAm  bavf  less  Ibaa  four  or  fire  T<>«r^'  delentioii.    Tvf' 
^«w  viv,  TB  maiiy  nsps,  prove  sulTicieut  tralniDg,  ujtl  tbtn  a  dii 
^I^Mt  »^  W  ajiplied  for  i)y  llie  msnagtrs ;  but  it  will  wldom  ( 
i^^J^^H  riM'TMHi"  prrsoii  iia*  bfen  fullr  aware  from  tbe  c omniwict- 
^^^^til'4fteaium  will  Iw  imlcfinitrly  prclOTgeJ  if  !»■  i—-  '  ' 
^M«  <r  iaV^vti    Even  tivt  ymvi  iiiny  not,  in  some  Ed- 
^h^al    \Ril(fr«elUi<'  lifi^s  Jjt-eii  Liuii!;I*(  up  from  inlhnrv  m  »* 
'TiMiVaJ  where  n  wicked  jiarcnt  i?  wilJ?luBg  fbrll* 
^  g^  «Nltnoe  to  DiAke  licr  itgatn  die  shuri 
PM,^  Mri  tka  girl,  fulljawfue  of  it.  }uirJcn$  fmi- 
c^  «v  liaSor  if|  williin  a  jcnr  d'  h&r  <!' 
IW»  oNrairlprimr    If  tjjo  Spmiarjf  oi 
'•rftiLlUiiMt*  Wr  tonn  of  delcntiuti  in  such 
bMn  ta**  bM*  itRwed  from  a  Ufa  of  crime. 
^l^^g^iyalllgKJBjt  bcvo  E«tiCeiiced  to  fire  years 
-'flyjf  4ggi^mrt  gU  was  net  unify  convicteJ  a  s««W 
I  af  two-JJi'l'a-bn'f  years,  bhi!  stfalinsr  il» 
iCiate*  ■  prrcocily  in  vice  fvlueli  it  f^ 
ffHi^  le  f>rrpired,  at  tlip  end  i>f  htt 
l^^yU^gyrtoce,  to  gain  her  licijtg  bonotti/!' 
-g|gimj  la  llh*  tepviT  nirnospjieru  whieb  hxl 
^-a    ShvaM  Atf*  Mt  1>«  a  povvcr  lo  detiia 

^  1*  sIm*  Jemtioa  ife  •  Hefln-niaJory  va  iti 
-g^m^ia  ^  Ibt  (rfcadors — aud  10  pronKMc 
gf^,^  4^  llMiliiiiig  (be  K-nii  i>r  det«DtiiOO 

.  HZmrt  </SMn,  wbeMT«f  it  sliali  appear  t6 
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he  coawHdation  of  the  ludustrml  Sclioola'  Act^asd  the  changes 
tbquireil  in  Iheni  sue  now  to  bo  coiisiilereJ. 

Tlio  firat  of  theso  Acta  was  passed  tSirae  years  after  lliat  of  the 

Refuiinatory  Schools,   in   1857  ;    it   is  founded   on   the   principle, 

"  Timt  it  is  better  to  arrest  lucipjent  criino  thsin  lo  punish  ;  that  it 

0   better  to  rescue  from  bad  influences  and  procHvity  to  evil,  boya 

rbo  are  witliout  due  parental  coutroul,  before  they  have  received 

prison  brand  upon  thein." 
In  this  preveulive  character  they  differ  from  Reformatories,  a 
«6»tenco  to  -which  iieccasnrily  includes  also  a  setitenco  to  prison. 
The  iotentioQ  of  this  Act  was  to  check  habitual  vagrancy,  and  to 
iSivo  youHg  boys  frata  the  eoutaioination.  of  a  prisou  on  the  coin- 
mlsaioti  of  petty  offences. 

As  the  ubject  of  the  achooU  is  not  eleemosynary,  and  in  not 
{btcoded  for  such  children  as  would  properly  he  provided  for  iu  the 
workhouse,  as  also  it  was  distinctly  intended  to  preserve  young 
cliiEdrea  from  incurring  the  atigma  of  the  prijion,  those  Bchoofi 
wero  at  first  treated  as  educational  establishments,  and  placed 
aoder  the  management  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

But  as  the  Farliamontary  Educational  Grant  Is  not  Juteuded  to 
be  a  maintenance  fund,  this  was  seen  to  he  an  error,  aud  a  short  Act 
waa  passed  in  1B60,  transferring  these  schools,  like  the  reforma- 
torles,  to  the  Home  Office,  since  they  also  are  intended  to  check 
juvenile  delmtjueticy.  In  IS&l,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  cou- 
solidation  of  the  previous  Acts,  remedying  various  ineonveuioucea 
which  bad  been  experienced  in  the  working  of  a  new  sy a tem.  The 
children  contemplated  for  these  schools,  are  thus  enumerated  in  tho 
following  cUiises  of  the  last  Industrial  Schools'  Act : — 

I,  "  Auy  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  found 
begging  or  receiving  alms,  or  being  in  auy  street  or  public  place  for 
Uic  purpose  of  bogging  or  receiving  alms." 

n.  "Any  child  apparently  under  the  ago  of  fourteen  yoars  that 
ia  found  wandering,  aud  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of 
abode,  or  any  visible  means  of  aubsiatence,  or  frequeuis  the  company 
of  reputed  thieves," 

III,  "Any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  who, 
having  committed  an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  some 
l«sa  punishment,  ought,  nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  justices, 
regard  being  had  tu  hia  age  aud  to  tlie  ckcuinstanceB  of  the  case,  to 
he  aent  to  an  Industrial  School." 

rV.  •*  Any  child  under  the  ago  of  fourteen  years  whoso  parent 
represents  that  he  is  unable  to  control  him,  and  that  ho  dealrea  such 
ehild  to  bo  sent  to  nu  Industrial  School,  in  pursuanco  of  this  Act  ; 
and  who  at  the  same  tinio  gives  such  undcrtakiug  or  other  security 
as  may  be  approved  of  by  tho  justices  before  whom  bo  is  brought, 
ill  pursuance  of  this  Act,  to  pay  all  expenses  incurred  for  the 
maiiitomiucc  of  such  child  at  school." 

The  first    three  of  these  ckuaes  may  bo  regarded  as  embracing 
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generally  all  llie  cliildren  iutemlod  by  the  Act,  if  worked  5n  tha 
spirit  evidently  cotittttiplnt^d  ;  (hoy  have  already  Iiad  the  eflfect    " 
rescuing  ntmibara  of  yoiitig  parsons  who  would  certainly  olherwii 
hare  periihod  througli  neglect,  or  aooii  received  the  prison  hnvn 
These  cUubcb  do  not  appear  to  require  niiy  alteration.     The  fou 
clause  involves  a  principle  somewhat  new  in  onr  country,  thoagh 
has  long  been  established  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  N* 
England,     It  does  not  usually  affect  the  lowest  class  of  the  poua 
tioM,  because  such  children  when  not  nnder  parental   coDtrol  m 
almost  certain   to  cotumit  soma  oflbnce  wliicU  would   briDg   thi 
under  the  action  of  the  fivat  three  clansoa.     But  it  has  prored 
very  great  value  in  many  cases,  not  less  important,  where  »  yoi 
pereon  in  a  sotnewhat  higher  class  of  socio  I  y  has  required  g 
and  more  steady  control  th»u  could  be  given  In  the  Home, 
therefore  on   the  brink  of  moral  destruction,  Ibongh   his   poshii 
saves  him  from  coniinitting  acts  ivhich  would  aubject  him  to  t! 
grasp   of  the   law.      Sucli   cases   cannot   be   dealt   with   by  ni' 
voluntary  agency  ;  the  maglsteriul  aentenee  is  neeJod  to  presern 
due  control,  and  with  tliia  many  youths  hare  been  restored  to  > 
rospect-abld  way  of  life.     This  cIh.msg  has  not,  however,  been  land 
a»ed,  in  consequence  of  two  points  in  which  alteration  is  required 
First ;    Afior    the   ivord   "  parent,"    should    bo    inserted,    " 
guardian.^*     Yonng  persojis  who  are  orphans,  and  left  under  iW 
care  of  relatives  or  friends,  especially  require  this  control,  but  tbey 
are  excluded  from  it  by  the  wording  of  the  clause. 

8ecoiully ;  The  portion  of  the  clause  respeetiog  paymtnl 
should  be  omitted,  and  the  order  of  payment  from  parent 
made  to  the  Government,  m  in  the  other  clauses  ;  or,  if  it 
tlionglit  necessary  as  n  check  on  an  abuse  of  the  clause,  that  sow 
definite  payment  from  the  parent  should  be  stipulated;  this  should^ 
bo  paid,  as  i[i  other  cases  of  ordinary  parentiil  payment,  to  the  frea- 
iury.  The  present  system  ofleavinn;  the  managers  to  collect  tba 
payments  for  children  sent  under  this  clause,  is  vei-y  injurious,  and 
introduce*  an  nnfdeasant  feeling  between  the  manager  and  ihtf' 
parent,  highly  detrimental  to  the  moral  inilueiice  which  it  is  desirable 
to  cstaldisli.  T!it!<  difficulty  has  pre%'entpd  the  proper  use  of  a  vtrj 
important  portion  of  the  Act,  and  it  hoped  will  be  removed. 

In  other  rcspoera  this  Act  appears  to  work  well.     It  requires  tin 
insertion  of  n  licnnsin^  clause  Bimiliir  to  Ibat  in  the  HetbrtnatoTy 
Act,     This  is  an   iinporlnnt  mhliiion,  and  wil!  we  (rust  Ikj  supplied 
Bhorllj*.     It  woulil  be  desirable  ali^o  to  give  the  t^anie  permission  for' 
aid  fr'om  county  and  borougli  ratea  as  in  the  Bcformatory  Schools.     ' 
This  Act  had,  at  firii{,  to  ?tru{rglc  with  {^reat  diflictilties,  not  onlf^ 
in  consequenco  of  the  defects  in  it,   which  ciperlenee   has   now* 
enabled  the  Legit^lnlure  to  remedy,  but  because  the  limited  period 
fixAd  for  the  operuiiou  of  this  Act,  gave  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as 
to  its  permanency,  which  prevented  many  from  incurring  cost  for 
what  might  prove  only  a  temporary  undertaking.     But  the  valno  of 
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the  principle  has  now  been  aoknowleilged,  both  by  magistrates  and 
[  bj  the  public,  in  districts  where  lliese  Schools  liave  been  well 
I  worked.  It  only  rcmahis,  then,  foi"  tlio  Govermnent  to  give  the 
L  Bama  peiHiaueiicy  to  ibis  as  to  the  Reformatory  Act,  and  a  suffltient 
E     nmaber  of  schools  will  doubtlesid  be  esUtbliBbed  to  supply  the  r6- 

quiremeutj  of  the  country, 
L  That  the  system  of  Reformatory  and  InduBtrial  Schools  baa  pro- 
■p^t£ed  a  great efibct  on  the  jtiyetiile  cnaie  of  tho  country  is  no  loMgef 
^7 matter  of  doubt  or  speculation.  The  same  degree  of  juvenile  crime 
HoKi  not  now  exist  as  was  common  in  England  before  their  establidi' 
ment,  when  many  boys  and  girid  were  sent  repeatedly  to  prison.  It 
is  uutiecesaary  here  to  demonsUate  this.  But  it  is  very  satisfactory 
to  learn  from  tlie  "  Report  of  Convict  Prisons,"  just  issued,  wliat  has 
been  their  etfcct  in  lessetiiug,  nuJ  indeed  almost  erudieating  tlia 
luoro  aerioiH  eriniea  of  young  persons  which  were  formerly  punJBhed 
m  Govenuncut  prisons.  The  directors  say,  "Under  the  itifluonce  of 
the  Reformatory  Act,  tlio  number  of  juvenile  couvictM  has  greatly 
decreased.  There  were  on  the  31st  of  December  last,  only  68  in 
the  Lands  of  Government,  whilst  at  the  corresponding  period  iu 
1854,  there  were  no  less  tliati  c3fi.  Only  15  juvenile  convicts  fit 
for  ibe  juvenile  clais  were  received  last  year,  and  it  seems  pi'obahlo 
that  as  those  now  under  sentence  are  released,  ihoir  places  will  not 
be  AUod,  and  that  youths  of  a  teuder  age  will  not  for  the  future  he 
sent  to  Governnieut  prisons,  Tho  success  of  the  Reformatory 
system,"  Colonel  Henderson  continues,  "  has  been  sncli,  that  it  will 
bo  A  matter  of  congrattdaiion  when  such  children  are  not  sent  to  a 
penal  servitude  prison,  for,  whatever  pains  we  may  take,  it  is  to  be 
feared  ihiitJhmHiifriii/  rtt  that  early  affc,  wtt/t  the  final  rfioitree  of 
fmnishini'nt^  must  hate  ft  htstioff  find  an  evil  effect," 

TTo  rejoice  to  learn  from  this  imporfant  quarter  that  it  is  recog- 
niacd  ttud  understood  that  fumiliarily  with  the  iinnl  resourcs  of 
piinisbment  h  moat  Jujurions  to  children  of  tender  age. 

Xowthal  tiielndtistrinl  Schools' Act  provides  that  for  any  punish- 
able ofTence  children  nndor  twelve  may  bo  sent  to  the  school,  why 
are  any  &till  sent  to  prison,  and  thua  familiarised  with  the  ultimate 
resoMfce  of  puuiahment  ?  Why  arc  they  not  handed  over  to  parental 
correction,  if  such  be  possible,  ami  if  it  be  not,  wliy  are  they  not 
placed  under  such  controul  as  to  prevent  thetn  from  continuing  to 
annoy  tho  public  ? 

Past  experience  shows  that  without  an  Act  to  prevent  the  im- 
prisonment of  chlhlren  under  twelve  or  fourteen  j'eors  of  age,  ejceept 
as  u  preliminary  to  a  Reformatory,  the  benetit  to  be  derived  from 
these  two  importaut  Acts  will  bo  only  partial  and  irrej^nlar,  nud  llio 
anticipated  henelit  to  the  rising  generation  greatly  neuirali*;eil. 

Tho  importance  of  rescuing  tho  young  from  tho  prisou  brand 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  wud  is  fully  understood  by  those 
especially  who  are  couccrued  with  the  adoiinistratiun  of  justice. 

The  Government  having  now  mada  a  suirielent  provision  for  the 
proper  Iratning  of  juTeuile  offenders,  let  them  complete  their  work 
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hy  providing,  cither  bj  a  short  separate  Act,  or  by  an  nddition  to 
the  present  AcU,  that  uo  cbild  under  twelve,  or,  slill  b(!<ll(.T,  fDur>i 
teen  jears  of  age  sbali  be  sent  to  gaol,  and   tliiil  liouccrurlb  ottM 
prisons  sliatl  not  be  mnJe   ixceptticlcs  for  cbildrcn  of  tcudtir  ;<:ui%l 
destined  by  tbe  Creator  for  very  different  training  und  education  ? 
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Id  tliis  BeparliiiCDt  nte  discuBMiI  the  Science  of  Juriftprndeno!  and  tbe  Amend* 
ment  of  Hic  Law  ;  mliidiog  the  I'riunples  of  Law  and  LefdsIiUloD,  ComiianitiTt 
Jnmpriid^Dco^  loternatiunal  Lav,  Municipal  Civil  Lnw,  and  Crlmlual  Law, 
(ogelber  irith  tlie  trealmest  of  Criniiimls. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  following  special  qucalions  were  discussed  in  lliia  Drjwrt- 
incnt  : 

Section  A, — Imticbkaiional  Law. 
Is  it  desirable  to  establish  a  uniform  intenintioual  law  of  Freight  j 
and  if  BO,  oil  wbut  principles  ? 

Section  B. — MirMcrrAT.  Law. 
1,^ — Upon  what  principle  should  the  Bankrupt  Law  of  EnglaoJ 

be  amended  ? 
2. — le  it  expedient  to  remove  any  and  what  of  the  remalDie 

Hestrictions  on  the  Admissibittty  of  Svidenco  in  Civil  i 

Criminal  Cases  ? 
3,— Upon  what  principle  should  Local  Courts  lie  constitute^}  will 

reference  to  Extent  of  Jurisdiction  and  System  of  Pt 

cedure  ? 

Section  C. — -Repkession  of  CnraiE. 
1. — Is  it  desirable  to  establish  llefoiinatories  for  Adult  Crimii 
2.— Does  the  present  Atbnintstration  of  the  Poor  Law  create  an 
obstacles  to  the  Keform  of  Criminals  and  the  Repressid 
of   Crime.      And   if   eo,   how    could   such   obstacles 
TdlnoTed? 
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,3, — What  ine.\D2  ]&  it  desirable  to  adopt  to  provent  the  imsaing  of 
Sotit«QCcs  inailoqualQ  to  tlio  proper  Ropression  of  Crimo  ? 

fn  nddUioa  to  the  impera  printed  iu  tho  foregoing  pagea,  llio  foU 
jring  were  roaJ  in  the  Dep,irnncnt : 
^Bankrupt  Luw  AincnJmcnt,"     By  W.  Nolloy. 
'  Escluikd  Evklence.'*     By  G.  J.  Ilolyoake. 
'•  Trilmniili  of  Commerce."     By  AV.  J.  Leppoe. 
"  KefoiTnatorics  for  Adult  Crliaiuals."     By  T.  B,  L.  Baker. 
Caci  any  Alltraliou  be  made  in  Iho  worlting  of  the  Poor  Law 
wLich  may  tend  to  decrease  Crime  ?  "     By  T.  B.  L.  Baker. 
••  On  the  Scntcnoea  passed  upon  Crimiuals,"    By  J.  H.  Murray 

Brown, 

'  Necessity  for  tlic   inviolate  preservation   of  Trial  by  Jnry  iu 
all  questions  of  fact  involving  the  etutua   of  tbo   subject." 
By  Jlisa  Sbcddon. 
'  On  the  AfRliatiou  of  Illegitimate  Children,"     By  Joba  Gueat. 
"  Plurality  of  Votes."    By  li.  A.  Macfie. 
'LoD^  restiictions  dd  the  nse  of  Invcntioua  iucompatibto  with 

free  ntid  fair  trado  "     By  E.  A.  MacDe. 
*  Oil   the  Pidace  of  Justice  ;  its   site   and   approaches,  and    the 
arrangements  of  the  Conrts  and  Offices  of  Judicature."     By 
Thomas  AVebster,  Q.C.,  F,R.S, 
'The   public  advantages  of  Ihn  grant  of  Assizes  to  ShetEeld." 

By  It.  J,  Gaiusford. 
"  Reformaiory  Schools,  especially  in  connection  with  the  GirU' 
Reformatory  at  llowwd  Ilill."    By  B,  J.  Gaiusford. 


TDE   CANKnUPT  LAW.* 

\}oa  what  Principle  should  the   Bankrupt  Law  of  England  be 

ameufhd  ? 

paper  on  this  question,  by  Mr.  Moffut,  M,P.,  will   bo   found 
at  p.  115. 

DISCUSSION. 

Sfr.  Hadfield,  MJ*.  :  Tlicro  !«  one  rptnoily  in  the  hands  of  croditorg  which  must 
norer  he  forsjotton,  and  Hint  h  llic   )xiwor  wliioU  oil  persons  cngngpil  in  trade 

Kkmr,  ol  ^nvini;  or  witUholding  erctlit-n  power  en  the  diwrwit  osoreiao  of  whitih 
"    "    '    "     H  iilwrtyjt  ilc-jM^nd.     If   iwrsons  upoctiLitd  Upon  tlio  clinhcei*  f>f  gatting 
tsUoaii  (tirciunsUnceis  arc  #ua}iiciou«  nnil  douTitfiil,  the  riak  in  in  n 
!  L-  ''  'jjreo  tliiiir  own,  imd  no  iiruvitiiou  of  tlio  low  caii  possibly  saciiro  them 

SgMiiHt  loiiaos  when  they  innka  miatnltM.  I  run  perfectly  cod  vincQii  Unit,  of  nil  tbo 
etron  Uiat  li«vo  hoea  nuah*  it»  coimpction  with  this  qae^Rtian  of  bankruptcy  law 
I  ABMmdjneiit,  tlio  most  sorioiis  ttati  tiie  oniiseion  frdu  thu  Act  ol  ISUl  ot  tbo  claaaa 
frvA^htg  iar  It  chief  judgris.  My  rcnson  (or  vriahin^  tho  appointment  of  a  cliiaf 
jndgft  ib  bankrtipti'j  ^ub  thnl  a  mmi  of  skill  find  intolU^^'dticP,  taking  the  wliolo 
•ubj<H;t  into  hii  coDaUlorutiou,  wuutd  Jturely  bn  abto  to  dovise  flomo  method  bf 
~  ~  ill  jiutice  ikaold  bo  duuo  ut  oU  tiaie::.    In  tho  flouting'  ailairs  ot  muikmd 


For  Toferoiicoa  to  thia  antjcot  in  the  eorlior  voluwea  of  Trotuaeiiong,  sw  foot- 
Bvto  »t  p.  IIS. 
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tiiere  is  t^  muoU  T&rietjr  that  it  is  impoasiUa  t^  point  «nt  one  8ter«otyp#d  wvf  «t 
dealing  Tith  all  cages  of  faonkraptej ;  aad  the  prajweal  of  Te-i\-  >  «rt«io 

juiiouut  of   dividend  como*  to  this,  thut  it  would  coiapal  tlie  itw  i;i!iaM 

of  an  iniolvetit  to  mako  u  cDntriliutioii  vihett  perhaps  the  uinu  : 

perty  wtiik  engagcil  Ju  industrioiLsIy  soaking  to  Dam  (iD  houcst  lirelihot^d. 
consideritiou  ought  to  be  shown  to  men  who,  whiio  hDneetl^r  purattiug  lb«l 
BOSS,  Call  into  mislortimo.     It  ia  worlfiy  ci   inquiry  how  it  comwi  to  pM*  lb«l 
America,  a  country  ivhicli  is  nut  surpassed  by  nay  except  our  own  lor  coEomwd 
pursnitst  therii  ia  na  Imclsrnptcy  law  »t   all  ?     They  have  no  I*w  in  America  i 
■which  you  can  imprison  a  mim  for  debt,  ftod  yot  credit  gcw*  on  without  intw 
ruptiou'.     1  met  recently  with  u  atatemont  hy  Chier-Juatice  Fd»r!e,  in  a  r'  ■*" 

A  jury,  to  the  effect  tliat  if  the  hiw  oi  debtor  and  crcdiltir  vuf>  doD«  fti 
entinly,  it  would  not  stop  oue  ecmmerciul  tranmaclloi]  in  a  tuilltoo.  J  bat 
lieeii  of  opioicn  that  the  expotisos  iticiduDt&l  to  tiimkruptcy  \7ore  extraTag 
thut  a  great  part  of  thoiu  is  ujraecessai'y-  In  tho  neit  jilutre  I  think  i 
ctftditoi**  pay  too  Urgo  a  preitiium  to  proveut  a  prafeTcoco  being  sh»ira. ' 
BettlemeDt  of  lUi  inaolvent  debtor's  afTniiii.  That  v«  the  wirrni  at  Lho  root  c4 
tr<M  which  de3t1^9ya  it's  p«wcr,  IIm  anxiety  if  hii:h  v«6  qU  feel  th&t  ooa 
ahould  not  bo  preforreil  to  another.  That  \n  goixl  in  itsulf  aa  a  principlo,  bm  ik* 
sum  vtiieh  ia  paid  lor  it  ia  far  too  much.  The  Scotch  plan  haa  gir^u  ^r«al  mIok 
faction  la  Scotland,  but  I  am  not  tw)  aurc  it  will  tuitmvt  in  EtiglaaiL  Thai  tbtt* 
is  a  uocMsity  for  aomc' amendment  of  the  law  \a  Ejigliviid  I  am  c<.'nviiiccd,  but  \ifr* 
the  amendment  is  to  be  nmdo  is  a  qiic>9tian  inToh-«4  in  difticulty.  I  mn  nwii 
aaxioua  to  secure  all  jii^t  rig'lits  to  cieditoriS.  The  uxu'al  oL<liputic<u  of  lho  dabMr 
can  never  bo  diachnrijcd  but  by  ]»iyin);  SUd.  in  tho  pound.  But  it  ia  ttvj HMr 
oult,  considering  tha  TiLst  nuiuhcrol  eomtaercial  trintaclions  in  the  Uuilsd  Kin^ 
dom,  to  wo  hoiv  it  Is  ptisHililu  to  secare  that  justice  shftU  tw  doue  h«tw««a  drttor 
and  creditor,  without  Interraptitig  in  any  tray  tba  perfeot  freedom  «I  oommaraiil 
puranita. 

Mr.  William  Haweb. — While  lulmitting  most  ftiUy  that  ilio  Inw  -i  I 

oroditor,  and  that  of  bankruptcy,  jiru  ill  a  intrat  uu^Ui^TiR'tory  coum 
eonfcsB  that  if  wo  ura  to  adept  the  rocommoudatious  of  the  Ci^mmittec — aver  wiucii 
Mr.  ^lofFntt  prosidiid — wo  shall  undoubtedly  add  another  to  th<)  nuaiy  IbsrilB 
that  h.iTO  nlreadv  been  made  m  titiM  dcpaituiont  of  tlid  kw.  In  ordLet  to  aaeMlMa 
what  tdterationa  should  be  mode,  ntid  in  what  direction  thvy  tshoulil  poiKl,iiB 
DQCOBiary  for  us  to  look  bock  c«r«iftilly  to  tho  cuur^  of  legislation  (or  nuuvjr  fma 
past.  My  honourable  friend  gare  na  in  great  diHail  hiti  aix<«u»t  of  the  rwrum 
litira  which  hare  b»en  paased  in  rehttiuu  to  bankruptcy  for  the  last  twv  Of  tla*« 
hundred  years;  but  I  think  that  if  wo  ccmmpaec  by  looking  at  the  prndfia 
which  governed  Lord  Urougham  when  ha  iiUri'>ducod  the  Act  of  1832,  MdmA 
a^tn  guided  huu  iu  1849,  when  he  was  bupport&d  by  tb«  uerca.Dtiki  oommttf, 
it  will  be  found  that  if  thoaa  principlea  bad  boon  carried  out  in  our  Uv  ot  kaali- 
ruptcy,  wo  should  not  hare  baen  in  the  poaitiios  in  which  wo  now  find  onrwh**- 
Lord  Brougham  fotind  the  law  of  bankroptcy  in  a  moat  aDonialous  ]taeitic<i: 
creditor  bjvd  the  sole  pgwer  over  the  property  ot  the  debtor,  and  dIiidoM  n,i  : 
power  ov«r  his  por^on.    Tliey  appointed  uud  chosa  their  agsJ-:  '' 

butad  their  twaetii ;  in  their  hands  woa  the  punishment  of  t)< 
r«fuiULl  of  certiQcato  at  that  titne  tho  debtor^vu^  r^iicvouaiy  pm;..,.^.. .. 
besides  tliiLt,  the  tncaiis  of  puaiahiug  the  delator  by  common  law  it  1 
fraud.     Everyone  ol  tho  piiaciplus  which  Mr.  Motfutt  pow  prfl]>OB<'- 
DxiRtcd  prior  to  1S32,  and  tho  result  wag  most  anitattBfitc'tvry.     The  tiiai  i 
tho  new  Act  in  1832,  •wjw  thut  Jt2,000,0(lO  of  property  which   hn.l   Imw   . 
Lands  of  an.'signees  was  paid  inlo  cijiurl ;  and  yet  wa  nre  now  a.-V 
law  by  whi'.'h  the  crcdiioia  wilt  fiiwsc  their  own  aB.'tiffitf'Ci,  witJ. 
power  by  any  authorised  jwrson  to  see  tlmt  Juonoy*  paid  to  tlii 
■oeountcd  for.    [Mr.  MorriTT.— Tha  tntslic  i*  not,  to  Ik.W  t 
Tcry  «xprc^  provision  under  the  .Scotch  ny^tem  by  wLitili  Ihnt 
aware  of  tltc  provision  that  the  trnsteo  iit  not  lu  hold  it ;  but  wu  Vu>jvi  ihstl 
face  of  «ucli  provisions  he  did  hold  it.     It  is  very  well  to  propwso  \u  put  on 
that  the  tmstoo  shall  do  <o-aud-io  ;  but  unletg  you  see  cloarly  how  ibe  ] 
is  to  be  worked  out,  it  is  of  no  uue  to  loginlato  in  that  direction.    It  it  su 
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ttttt  to  thd  utnuanint  provision*  in  the  Acts  pasa«d  trwca  timo  to  time  to  »bow 
ho-w  dijfkult  it  ia,  'when  an  Act  is  passed,  to  anforco  it»  condition*.  Tho  Act  of 
HWl,  wliieh  I  did  oTerythinff  in  my  power  to  oppose,  comptutoly  sbolistied  orory- 
thing  tiiAt  TTM  good  in  tbo  proTtciu  Acts,  and  allowod  ovBrytding'  bad  to  romiiin. 
6j  the  Act  of  1849  Lord  Broughitni  gavo  poivcr  to  a  sot  of  men  who  vtaro  called 
oiIi<»ii]  awi^ees,  to  BoporviaA  tho  ucooonta  o|  tho  credilorn'  ftssignoaa.  Nott  that 
isrinciplc-.  if  it  had  been  carried  out  by  tho  commiEiHionD^  of  the  pourt,  to  whom 
UioM  oBitriuI  a«s!gn«es  were  accoun table,  would  and  roust  hnro  worked  wcU.  Bat 
the  tact  Is  thftl  the  UommiBHioners  wero  most  cleBcient  in  tJio  disrhnrg-o  of  th^ir 
d«ty  ;  and  that  Xxfixsg  the  caso  they  could  not  iDaint  on  tho  ofiictal  »s»fgnots  dis- 
etsrgitip  thi>ir  diitj'  eRioieiitly  ;  and  tho  itfaolo  court  got  into  n  Rtuffl  pf  confusion, 
■wliich  niadp  it  a  post  to  Bwiety.  Bnt  i[  the  official  nsDignooit  hod  dischnrgwl  thoir 
duty,  »nd  luwl  tbo  fatj;heiit  officers  of  the  court  compelled  thorn  to  give  in  a  yearly 
tclurn,  as  they  were  bound  to  do  by  tho  Aft — had  thoy  icturned  tho  wbole  pnrti- 
GDlars  of  eTory  estate  in  their  hundij,  aud  which  bad  poased  tJironeh  their  liatida 
every  yew,  giriiij;  an  n^eount  of  tho  balance^  they  rct«nod,  and  of  tho  moiipy  put 
i&io  the  Dank  of  Englnnd — tho  offlee  would  hflfo  heoQ  as  popular  as  it  is  now 
VSpOfmlar.  But  luiother  great  princlplo  was  &  londing  feutni-e  in  tho  Act  of  1849, 
tt  IBBCt  be  fMuembered  that  tho  dilfictdtics  which  linTo  ari-sen  in  couuectiou  vith 

tk; 1--.-  ■'  ire  not  due  to  the  course  of  legislation  pnly  ;  thoy  are  nXm  pnrtinlly  due 

t  L:it  in  tlu'  j*rio<l  from  lf<li2  in  I.S'IU  thci-o  were  groat  ohiingv!*  in  the 

j>;        ,  iich  guided  our  eotum(>rcial  rolationH,     Wo  hud  Ix^n  frradunlly  loriseu- 

ing  the  bold  o(  ihc  croditor  upon  tho  person  of  the  debtor — gmdiutUy  giving 
greater  power  to  tho  debtor  »jui  less  to  the  creditor.  Mat  nn  insolront  law  wore  u 
dkgraco  to  the  eommwiivy  by  \thich  any  man  in  debt  could  whitewash  bimself  of 
bit  itebta  without  control  of  the  creditor;  and  all  tho  ahujies  undi^r  the  hiw  hud 
■triT«d  at  a  point  at  which  some  remedy  by  the  Act  o{  18-19  wan  ubsolutely  necca- 
i*ry.  The  Act  of  1840  drew  n  dear  and -well -marked  distinction  betweeji  the 
taan  who  failed  from  tnisforttluc  and  tho  man  ivhobo  failuro  was  the  result  of 
fniul.  That  diijtitiction  was  endoiivourod  to  be  carried  out  by  gradaticn  certi- 
fieatea,  which  Mr.  Moifntt  told  you  were  of  equal  taIuo.  But  that  h  not  the  ciue, 
thmigh  practically  it  came  to  pasa  that  only  ouo  cliwa  of  ccrtiflcftto  was  giren  to 
aU.  Thore  wiu  a  dlstluetien  between  the  elaBuea  of  cenificatOB;  but  that  dintinc- 
tiob  inviilved  a  iHircful  inquiry  into  ths  cii-cuinittancea  of  each  ca»e.  That  im^uiry 
wav  not  made,  and  the  conaequence  waa  that  almost  everybody  got  a  firBt-K^loa?  cer- 
Itcste !  and  if  by  any  ehiuice  a  conimiasioner  in  bankruptcy  did  not  jtIto  a  firat-i'Iasa 
cettiHcato,  or  refused  a  certtlicatc,  on  apjieal  was  immediately  taken  to  the  Court 
ot  Chancery.  The  bankrupt  was  heard  on  lib  own  side  in  support  of  his  appioal, 
and  there  was  nobody  to  oppose  his  Htutenieulit,  so  that  the  Commissioner  wax 
imsTMUy  fonnd  to  have  given  an  luijuat  and  oppreaaiTo  deciaioti,  the  decision  wruj 
nmwed,  and  the  man  went  away  with  a  tirsit-claiifi  ceiiiticate.  Thus  the  law  haa 
wdfl* Toured  U>  secure  that  jumice  should  be  done  lietwepn  debtor  and  creditor, 
but  ilw  higher  olticers  of  court,  itnd  the  aniterior  courts  of  appeal,  did  everything 
they  coald  to  preTeut  the  good  fldminixtration  of  the  law.  Then  in  iw4fi  arraiig*- 
nest  claiuet  were  introduced,  and  my  bononrnble  friend  nov;  rjuoteH  all  theresult-i 
c(  these  armQgemoDt  clauses,  and  treata  them  aa  oTidoiircs  of  failuro,  while,  on 
tfad  contrary,  I  look  upon  them  as  evidences  ef  succe^^n.  These  clauses  proTideil 
that,  OB  a  certain  portion  of  the  creditors  in  amount  and  number  a^n^eing  to  take 
•  oomfiasitioTi  from  the  delitor,  that  couijwAitiori  shou-ld  bo  rt»fri?itereil,  and  in  tlno 
ooarM  of  time  the  debtor  should  hare  his  diechiirge.  But  a  fesv  ^vords  introduced 
isitQ  one  of  llses*'  claitses  entirely  destroyed  their  cWu-iency  ;  for  in  one  clanio  it 
temm  Said,  thrit  the  dintfibutton  of  Msets  shoulrl  be  the  sstmo  »b  if  tlicy  were  dis- 
tributed in  bankruptcy.  Now  erory  man  in  business  known  that  the  reryossenea 
of  ii  deed  vS  composition  or  assignment,  vheii  a  man  submits  liis  atTaira  openly 
and  honeittly,  ia  not  that  the  whole  pryporty  should  be  divided  to  tbo  last  shilling, 
Imt  thlit  a  cemposition  shoidd  ho  offered,  leaving  the  trader  in  posses*iofl  of  his 
buailMaata  recover  htinself.  But  t(  under  a  composition  deed  you  arc  to  be  com- 
ptllrf  to  divide  evorythicB^  thnt  is  equivalent  to  n  court  of  baukniptcy  •  ond  ao 
tliMs  MYtbgemout  clauses,  -which  tvei'o  framed  out  of  a  desire  to  draw  a  well- 
narked  distinction  between  the  nnfoilunate  and  tho  frouilulent  debtor,  were 
tsadend  iiMd««s.    WaU,  in  IM'J,  there  wa»  as  Act  of  Uiia  kind  which  compelled 
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67017  man  to  sbow  a  dividend  oi  &S.  ia  the  £1,  before  bo  oool^  petition 

courl  in  Jiis  owtt  bftbaU;   but  Ihat  was  fdiuit)  to  lio' iiioperutvvp,  '  "  *  '  "'■■ 

bat  to  be  uujoat,  ind  lu  IikJui'q  fraud,  btii:itusD,  ia  order  ttiat  llu' 
of  OMeie  might  b«  shown,  fi'iiuduJcat  3tat<!mgtits  -Ktira  got  up,  il:  - 
ap  of  the  extntQS,  not  oiic>tcntk  of  tho  lusets  shown  in  thu  atatetucui^  cuuU 
r6alia«d.     And  yat,  witU  nil  dut  past  eatporiuiice  of  Iheso  matft^r's,  ^re  ai* 
»»ked  to  go  back  to  the  former  atato  of  tjiiagv.     Wc  an;  asked  ' 
offlcitd  assignee,  to  taku  tho  deed  ol  a^sigmnen't  mih  tlte  »aiiic  l  ! 
inopcrktivD^boforo,  and  to  ijitroduca  a  proTision  thiit  tio  man  Aliui:   >•"  t^^ii 
llis  discllargo  within  six  ^earst  unlcaa  his  estate  ehon-a  nsacis  liiiiUck-nt 
(if.  %d.  in  tho  J61.     Now  nrhiit  is  tbe  principlo  of  a  law  of  baatruptcj'! 
that  A  debtor,  having  rCBignod  all  Ins  good^,  sbnll  be  pkoed  in  &  position  to 
Again  in  life.    But  if  you  tio  ft  nmn  witli  lidtvy  obligutiuns  for  sis  years,  it  J 
Ci]uiTS.lcnt  to  ruin.     Wlint  c»i\  n  mini  do  if  hd  baa  ho  cortificnte  or  diach&i^ 
sii  years?     You  have  already  rBMOveJ  (rum  tbB  creditor  the  power  of  tailing  ( 
body  of  the  debtor,  you  ciinnot  inipristin  Uini,  hut  for  six  yen*  you  aro  goiof;  ( 
take  from  liim  hi*  miiid,  onergic!i,  und  everything  ^Uich  ivill   cntthlo  him^ 
ancocod  in  after  life,     t  t^ay  tliat  aach  a  diuiao is  manifestly  uiijust.  ajjd  ti-o 
to  create  rather  thui  decraaso  conamerdal  iinmonLUtj.    My  botiourabkil 
comparoa  the  amuant  of  deeds  of  eompasitiou  for  the  liut  three  or  four  yea 
tha  former  atato  iif  m&tters.     But  them  is  really  no  comparisoa.     Tlie  ' 
Uw  of  1  SGI, 'wliicL  abolished  tlio  diatiuctioD  between  tr^ter  iktid  noa-trader^  1 
brought  a  flood  of  t>juikriipts  into  the  k;4urt  who  were  pnsvidusly  m&olront 
ia  order  to  pat  rflturuB  worth  n  straTv,  you  muat  go  to  tberotoi'ds  of  tha  1* 
Courts,  aiiil  add  iho  in&olr&ats  to  thtt  boukrapta.    Then,  villi  those  rctn 
ing  bow  Bcaall  ara  the  divideiuU  paid  by  bankrupts,  we  ftre  mked  to  sfan 
debtors  from  fclief  for  six  yeArs  who  are  not  abla  to  pay  (U.  @<£  Id  the  :' 
men  of  busiiioas  prepurodfor  thst?     I  am  convinced  that  buftincss  men  in  1 
wou!d  not  Banctititi  the  introduction  of  such  an  unjust  stato  of  thttif!:^.     ity  i 
began  hia  statoniont  by  rcujaiking  that  the  amoimt  of  insolvency  In  tbe  i 
was  over  ^M,OO*),i)()0  u  your.     That  is  uo  ejtagge ration,     tf  yoti  look.  b»c 
OTidenoo  given  in  1^40,  it  will  show  that  tha  nnjunal  amonnt  of  in^^lvvn 
then  nbovfl  £50,000,000.     How  is  thut  £.'.0,000,000  arrivod  at  ?     In  tho'  fin 
pilAoe,  we  htive  £8,0<X),000  a  yoar  brought  before  tbo  Coui-t  of  Banki-nptt-y, : 
commorciul  men  ktiow  titat  for  ovory  h.iiikniptay  ten  caaei  of  iaBolveccy 
aottlod  by  dcodti  gf  composition.     Then  in  tbe  fnBolyoat  Cutirts  you  hitvo  tuwl) 
large  class  whieh  never  come  before  the  public.     If  you.  tiiko  aU  thesis 
yon  will  llpd  my  hoiioumhle  friond's  o»tiiiiate  under  the  m.irk.     But  then ; 
not  uao  llieijgnres  whicii  bring  this  fuiliy  before  the  publif  now,  :is  iif  ^•'' 
oTidence  that  there  ia  n  chaugo  in  the  law  wbich  ia  protiucing  such 
the  oommerciol  morality  of  the  coimtry.     I  boliuvo  th*t  the  comiuoiii 
of  the  country  \a  steadily  on  tho  increiuc,  but  I  believe  that  the  law  i»  at  vte^tm 
doing  all  it  oaa  to  pravent  that  increaae  boiug  so  rapid  as  it  should  bo.     I  boISfi 
that  tba  indncotnent  which  is  given  to  evailu  tbo  law  oncouragoa  tho 
trader,  and  that  difllcultio.^  uro  thrown  in  ttie  way  of  the  honoat  tnuler  ^ 
Bettle.ine»t  iil  his  affuirit.     If  a  Court  of  Baukmptoj  'ui  good  for  anything,  1 
to  give  every  fauility  to  tho  honciit  tradpr,  who  has  become  bankrupt  tltrou 
tortnjio,  obtaiiiingft  aottloment.  But  I  beliuvo  that aCourt  of  B!iukru|>tcy  is t 
aiiry  in  this  countiy.     There  is  no  *uch  court  in  America,  aud  undoubtedl| 
coimtry  thoro  is  conimorcial  proapority.    Although  we  were  to  abtill'th  the  1 
Baakmptcy  it  would  ntil  bo  tiocOHaary  to  ubolish  nil  the  law  of  bankruptcy. 
tuiTe  aamething  defined  by  which,  when  it  man  is  unable  to  pkj  lua  debts,  i 
eeedings  nuty  be  atoppod ;  some  luoatia  l)y  wbioU  the  acts  ol  tho  croditan^ 
be  madfl  legal  ;  bat  there  ih  nooceasion,  becuitse  tho  proaont  court  is  bad,  1 

afaimld  99i  to  work  to  oatahliab  a  now  court.    One  of  the  recamnionda.ti<iiu  "i 

tliat  tho  Court  of  Bankruptcy  aheidd  bo  ontiroly  abalijthod  ;  but  it  ia  propoced  ti 
(latabiitih  another,  and  what  ovidoiico  ia  there  t]iat  tho  cow  court,  begun  with  It* 
same  uitontion  oh  other  courts,  wiU  )x>  any  better  ?  Wo  shall  have  one  jt 
that  may  or  may  not  bo  an  improvoment.     We  aro  to  have  one  ocoomiti^ 

btit  can  one  accomitant  iuporviae,  withiiut  an  ODonnoiia  staff,  these  thons 

IftnJtmptciea  oToryycar?    There  must  bo  aseiguocs,  acootuitaata,  and  the  esii 
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ttliicljtnary  nniler  tliia  new  RTstcm.  Who  is  to  tako  oaro  of  tlio  afTnifs  of  tlia 
■Iftblor  iiitlil  the  trustee  is  elwirn?  TliPti,  iioboiTy  la  to  voto  fur  thin  tniatcp  until 
bis  Uelit  14  jirovod,  ami  wlio  ib  to  receive  tlii.'  j>rouf  f  Wliero  \i>  tiio  mncliiuery  for 
t^iog  tbo  right  of  persoTi!*  to  vote  ?  The  fiKt  is,  that  tlicne  recommendiLtionKi 
•lUiongli  |jat  in  a  jKipuhir  fonn,  wouW  roally,  if  tliey  wore  carried  out,  como  to  the 
«stiit<ti»hi>it<iit  of  iioolhcr  court  in  \Axt:o  nf  that  wliich  wo  oi'fl  aakqd  to  nbolish.  I 
bdioro  that  ilic  true  mode  of  (]i>iiUng  witii  (hta  qnentioii  ut  tlie  firenpiit  moment  ia 
entirely  to  ribuli^h  the  Cnnrt  of  B.inkmpti-y,  and  to  bavo  gtrinjfnnt  Uws,  it  thoy 
art)  not  itringont  cnougli  tiow,  for  tho  pimishmcnt  of  fraud  in  coiiimorctid  mfttter*. 
Ton  raugt  liuvo  r^tmvi  (lefinition  ot  ccmimoTcial  fraud,  became  yrei  a.U  know  tbat 
bnwch  ol  trust  and  fraud  rtui  so  closely  upon  ono  miotlier  that  unless  fituno  improvo- 
Bioiit  is  made  In  tiiuao  ibUnitidntt,  what  may  ho  regarded  as  Iiiinfl  tiisiy  be  logially 
proved  to  be  btcarh  uf  tnist  nnd  not  frivuJ,  Wa  wutt  some  lapslation  in  such 
matters,  wliicHwonlil  out  be  v^i'y  di[!}caU  toaiicompUsh;  but  fbMioTo  that  tha  Court 
of  liKTikrupt^y  is  not  vA  alt  uocosiiary,  and  I  wuHt  protest  AgaiuBt  our  goia^  baisk 
to  jirinciplos  which  wo  Imvts  tried  aud  toiuid  wanting. 

I)r,  PjfcSn.HUB«T:  In  tho  fii-3t  plnco,  I  woald  eay  that  the  Bimkiniptcy  Act  itsell 
"wjia  tbo  rsaitlt  of  a  iliatiuct  demand  pii  tho  part  of  the  conitnercial  commumty; 
aad,  in  tho  second  place,  it  ouglit  to  bo  rcujcniiiorcd  that  it  tioa  with  tho  com- 
mcreiul  eoniaiuQity  thoinaelvcB  hriw  far  tiwy  ahall  givo  credit.  I  belioTO  that 
there  18  a  gr«iit  deal  of  tho  mural  cleincnt  in  that  din^to  ^tatciBCtit.  Tho  prtiaetlC 
•ysteni  of  bankrupt  law  jiroridos  for  the  dischiir^o  of  iii«olvotit  pcraons  by  two 
di»tiuct  ways;  tins  one  ia  tho  publii;  \T;iy  of  adjudicatinir  in  Imrk mptcy ,  and  tbo 
rthcr  i«  tho  privat«  ivaj  of  dcod.-i  of  lUjsi^inicnC.  Now  -whiit  jwailion  ditcn 
Mr.  >l«)tiilt  t.'vko  wilU  refcrenco  to  theso  two  wayx?  T  affiiin  tbnt  he  takos  » 
ia>;*t  illigital  jiosition.  llo  coudeujna  tho  public  way  because  tlio  public  do  not 
it,  Mid  ho  condemns  tlio  private  \tuy  bu..!iiuao  the  ptibJia  do  use  it.     The 

jiber  wf  lho9«  wluj  go  to  tUo  bmiknipt  cmirt,  hnvii];;  ostiites,  is  so  RtUivU,  that 

ftactically  tho  ptiblio  Lias  prtmoum.'ffd  that  it  -wants  notliinK  to  di>  with  this  public 
laotle  of  (Attjuiiing  tho  discharge  of  iiisolvoct  pej-aojss,  Uiit  with  roforetico  to  the 
{irivttVu  lumlu  of  proi-eduro  by  deeds  of  »i9aif;nmeiit,  tho  iiuuiber  of  thoaa  doed«  is 
Ml  vaat,  and  there  ia  bo  e.s£ccodiiigly  lan;o  an  naiount  of  itioiiey  iuvolrud  ia  them, 
us  cWtly  to  show  that  the  public  ia  satisfied  wilh  that  uystteiu  to  tt  lui'go  extent, 
Mj-.  M'jfTiUt,  in  condomaing  that  pni't  of  tho  prosaist  Kystora^  i»  acliiiK  iniriniPtisteiitly 
with  bis  own  position— niitiicly,  that  tlio  cicditKi'  jslumM  KOt  tho  oi«iiiplole  dispoaftl 
of  tUe  estate  of  tho  debtor.  Now  that  i«  siibstautially  llio  pnvats  system  of  ilio 
existing  haukiTiptoy  hiw.  Mr.  Uawoti  condemns  tlnU  prinn'riite  on  iic^eunt  of  its 
present  form.  Wlmt  bo  ougbt  to  do  is  to  ndopt  th>!  existiug  piinriple,  but  under 
a  better  form.  Itr.  JInlTatt  lm»  given  iw  very  brii-lly  an  account  of  llw  way  in 
^■bich  a  TOitn  (loula  with  his  ureditora,  who,  in  a  certain  <»sisj'*"py!  1"d*  biuisolf  m 
diflTicullieii.  Nnw  I  ask  him,  asi  a  man  nuivoraaut  witli  cummeiciid  iwatlorg, 
wholhiT,  if  IV  mail  had  tw(.*nty-flvo  cro'lit.jrs  wliew  lis  beffime  iiuwlvont,  and  ciillod 
till-  ,•  tu.intv-tlve  flrodilii'.-t  tufjotbor  td^upimiiit  a  ro9pon5iblo  poraou  Jo  baoomo 
ii  liat  estate,  umi  if  tlio  trod tt'nr  .■iitilii  knuw  vipon  what  conditioua  ho 

.  i.  .  ,  (  ..yer  hi»  piojicrty  to  tbo  wh>di.'  of  bi^  creditors,  nud  thoreiipon  roceivo 
:«.  cic.ar  diji.liiirpe,  you  wunldijot  liavo  in  that  aimplo  avranpeuiont  ull  thiit  yon 
reaJty  waul?  Fwrif  yiiu  had  a  rfTipioi^iblo  tnistce,  you  woidil  have  a  ni:in  hound 
(low-n  Iiy  tlinjei-nndilioiis:  tho  lir>it,  that  lui  Jili-jijldlie  under  linl'ilityti)  honestly  und 
cnp^fully  aircrtain  thi-  ImtA /ulr.  clainiH  of  tlio  «  rcditi.trt  ;  lb'>  (scrmid,  thsil  ho  »liu(dd 

uvo  duo  .liliL"'".'-  to  t'.illci-l  t  (fi't  ill   llm  oitulL';  :ii)d    llm  Ibir.l,  liint  lie  should 

•iDiply,  p.|iiit  it.lv.  and  Kpf'cdily  dtstr<bnt«  tlio  (^stnlc  -.1(111)111.'  tho  croditors.  Now  I 
bcliovo  thiit  under  tho  Bystoiu  ol  dcorta  ol  ui^wijjnmont,  (.'uminisitiou,  and  iniipoctur- 
sliip,  £yi,IMK),IMK)  hoTo  boon  invub-ed  durinjr  tho  hisl  ihi-eo  and  a  indf  yo!0-»  ;  fUld 
how  far  ha.i  anv  man  any  charge  to  bring  ag.uiiiit  the  trusti'oa  of  tln'so  ajisisoimonl.s 
tot  not  disohaVffitig  their  trnst  ?  Mr,  Jl'.-ITiiU  ha-i  refpirod  to  tho  dilliuully  of 
giving  Tuhdity  In  dfcda  of  asjlpnuiout ;  Init  tlifi  rorucdy  (or  lhatt>vll  is  to  lay 
,J...A  .1  ,  i,  ;i  r  l._-  li.,.  iTJiidiiJons  wbicli  dotcruiiiic  the  viilklUy  of  Ilia  duods,  Then  it  ia 
r-  i.;c  haoii*  over  tho  i-cjil  work  tu  ft  iolidtor;  but  tlvat  tuighl  bo 

r-  :iiK  (ho  mnlter  in  tho  IiiukU  of  a  ren'"n»>l'lo  person,  who  might 

be  Lebl  houiid  to  .l^ril  with  it  biin^elf.  It  Mr.  Moffrttt  in  ill  favour  of  giving 
iMmjlete  conud  ui  Ika  titaXa  ta  tiie  cxeditoi-s,  tr-hy  does  L«  bqI  ud^pt  such  a 
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%j*,\xm  u  t1i»t  ?  If  he  U  in  broar  cif  dischaTging  %  dobtor  when  hi  i»y*  m.  eeriiiin 
dmdend,  ho  can  easily  introdac«  •  condition  of  that  sart.  Thera  mi»  two  fmi 
onliaarjly  Uken  TrUh  iwfercnoe  to  ft  debtor  receiring  bit  diadiHt*.  B*  ny 
cither  bo  dUcharged  on  paying  a  oarttun  mm  which  tta  crediton  mij  sgrM  apda, 
or  tbey  nwy  eay,  "  We  won't  digebarge  yon.  at  all,  oxoept  ■«■«  i«e  caoM  to  do  w  ia 
yoni'  future  betuiTwur."  Wetl,  I  8»,y  that,  u  «  wattcr  of  f«.inie«,  -w  ahovU  fit 
Mme  spociBc  sum  or  time,  and  not  l«ay«  the  bankrupt  to  b&  pounced  npoa  at  Bf 
time,  ilr,  HadaeW  bas  gnic!  tb»t  he  leliM  k  great  deal  for  tbo  ofbsiesc^  vl  tb* 
bankntptfy  syst«m  upon  the  appointment  of  a  chief  judge,  Bn*  m  cbi«f  j«d« 
could  not  do  th«  things  dmired  by  Mr.  HadfleU.  A  cbitf  indgfe  "wviM  alaqAf 
admioifter  the  law,  whilfl  ho  wSahea  a  man  oj  experieaco  and  hiJormatioij  «1» 
mi^t  adjiwt  a  Bystem  wbieb  might  horoafter  b«  tUro«ni  into  tha  law.  That  ia 
(or  the  public  men  of  gnr  time  and  not  for  a  jndg«  to  do.  On  thoM  gnnmdv  tixn, 
I  think  that  we  ought  not  to  cond«»«nn  the  priirato  system  ol  tho  baabrnptcT  1««, 
M  it  has  worked  substantially  well,  with  all  ita  dotects,  which  admit  vf  mfj 
redr«ae. 

Mr.  Grisdlet,  of  Liverpool  s  Br.  Pankhtxrat  repUnd  to  the  objectiotit  agalnat  Ibt 
bnukrnplcy  law  by  stating  tbnt  the  prosent  law  was  demanded  by  ui(*rcaiitil«  am. 
Now,  I  think  it  Is  coiisidtcnt  with  the  oxperionce  of  mixit  meiicantile  men  le  aaf, 
tbnt  whiUt  the  Cliambera  of  Coiaiaorce  naked  for  an  amcndmAOt  of  tha  law  ■! 
buikruptoy,  the  existing  bw  of  bankniptcy  was  not  roajty  tiie  amendiaeBt  of  lb* 
Uw  which  they  dosiired.  Dr.  PankhBrrt  also  aaid  that  menjaatila  men  had  tha 
law  in  their  own  biuids  in  connertion  with  the  mattor  of  credit ;  bat  I  think  UaSl 
it  is  the  experienco  of  mertiknttlo  mon  that  this  qooatioD  of  credit  ia  not  «Bl«w^ 
in  thalr  Qwn  handi.  We  find  that  credit  is  given  by  eminocit  fiima  to  panaa 
holding  a  good  standing  in  tho  commorclttl  world  ;  and  if  these  persoos  *dk  eiaifl 
from  you,  there  is  no  legitimate  reason  which  you  can  give  Cot  rsfoaiiig  than.  I 
beUovo  that,  if  wo  wore  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  which  ha*  beon  laada  thai  BO 
debtor  elioiUd  recciTo  his  discharge  within  a  certain  stated  period  wHIUBl 
paying  »  dividend  of  8#.  M.  In  the  pound,  that  would  come  pretty  near  to  Mng 
away  with  dUlionest  and  frandulont  bankrupts,  anri  giving  relief  only  totiioas  «ho 
had  been  pbioexl  in  tho  nnfertiutate  position  of  bankrupts  by  circumetancaa  ^1<^_ 
their  control.  Wo  all  knew,  «ia  a  matter  of  fact,  that  thoao  who  become  baatosfl 
donot  ci;illtboircroditorfil<»gi?ther  themomoat  they  discover  that  they  are  ioaolTMti 
but  that,  generally,  the  iast'lroncy  has  bi^^n  a  matter  of  some  years' standing  «ta 
bankruptcy  is  declnred,  nnd  that,  thoroforo,  it  i.i,  in  many  cawa,  diahiOBMlf  Md 
not  misfortoDc  which  lia-i  cnu.sed  the  evilo  of  which  wa  cumplaiii.  It  has  Wm 
maid  that  wo  are  iucoasiBtctit  in  objecting  to  the  public  plan  becans*  th«  fgUk 
do  net  tue  it,  and  to  the  privato  phin,  becauiie  ibe  public  do  use  it  t»  a  hlff 
extent.  Bqt  why  do  the  mercantile  public  quo  tho  pricitte  method  of  aeittiaaBtot 
ia  oiAai  of  bankruptcy  ?  Simply  because  it  In  their  uiiafortond,  not  their  fia*h— 
Bimply  becunae  necessity  has  no  Uw.  Tho  debtor  makea  a  atwteincnt  to  Ua 
creditors,  and  saya^"!  ofI?r  you  a  conyiosition  of  5».,  in  tho  pound  ;  asd  if  yt* 
don't  accept  it  I  must  have  baakruptcy."  We  know  what  that  meaas,  and  wi 
prefer  to  take  what  wc  can  get<.  The  preftont  system  operates  unfairly  ia  Ihii 
respect  also,  that  under  it  a  mnu  may  get  hia  discharge  immediatdy  en  poyfaf 
a  compoeition  of  2jt,  (»/,  in  the  pound,  while  at  the  very  time  he  is  ao  diachargal  b* 
is  engaged  in  specnlalions  which  niny  turn  out  suecesafnl  and  realJM  A  uAliMA 
eum  to  cnuble  him  to  \\a.j  hin  debm  in  full.  1  knew  that  it  ia  tha  e^parf— arf 
the  Li  vorpiwl  Eschongo,  niid  I  believe  it»i»  aleo  the  c^m  oUewhera,  that  debtor* kMt 
obtained  private  setilouicntiS  by  tidying  very  small  cotnpo^itiuna,  and  in  tb«  eooM 
of  a  vDjy  few  months,  owing  to  the  success  bf  speculations  ia  which  the^win 
oagagod  when  they  c^btaijicd  fi  settlement  of  their  aff^rs,  they  hare  a  T&17  taqfi 
a.moiuit  of  asKOts  at  their  dispoaal,  of  which  tho  creditors  catmot  ayail  riiiiuWi 
If  tho  immediato  dUchargt  of  insolvent  dcbtore  wore  to  bo  pravcnted,  s«4  »•■• 
luent  of  a  certaia  amount  of  dividend  rcqntrotl  bcforo  thediaeharga  noBli  k 
given,  tho  creditors  would  then  rs'np  tha  adraiitage  of  any  sneeeaafui  apMrii* 
tiOfks  ol  the  debtor,  and  ho  iipould,  if  lie  woro  an  henest  man,  perhaps  beabla^ta 
some  cases,  after  a  little  delay,  to  discharge  tho  debts  in  fuU.  Then,  ia  eemMOti* 
with  the  praotloe  in  the  Scotch  Courts,  it  has  been  su|?^ested  that  the  pervoa  wboi* 
to  r«ceive  the  asaete  of  the  estate  and  llqaidate  it«  liabilities  wouid  b«  tn  w 
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■•y  re^Mtuible  io  ftnyono.  I  think  tlwt  h  a  miiUk*.  Tho  trnatiMi  would  bo 
TMfioBsibbi  to  the  credjton ;  th«y  would  b«  liable  to  be  disiuia^ed  by  ttus  crfiditara ; 
■ad,  if  I  toisteko  not,  Ibo  pornon  so  .tppoiutetl  ia  to  givo  ample  security — it  was 
not  dutiaotly  it&ted  whether  or  not  the  cretlitorH  could  ap|)oiat  wiy  jjartiiMilar 
acMODtaiit  or fMirLiculiu-  solicitor,  or  wheUicr  ir:  oacb  town  there  vionld  l>o  an  olHcial 
— Jipian  n|>)»biCcd  by  gorei-nmaut,  [Mr.  MorrAir:  Tho  trudtoe  ii»  t«  b«  lolectod 
•■BhatTely  by  the  creditors,  who  uill  ha  at  liburty  ta  select  whoeTortfaay  miiy  think 
ttts  %«atiiian  :  and  not  only  so,  hat  ho  wilt  be  c<>mpcUed  to  gire  uUd  aeeurily  fov 
tb*  good  ttc<3oiLiiting  of  all  tho  aateta  which  ho  recnivei  on  b«haU  o(  the  craditora 
before  he  is  nllgwoil  t<i  put  hi^  htusds  on  tho  cash.  That  has  baan  the  practice  in 
Sootknd,  &nil  acconlitig  to  the  ovidonca  relating  to  tfa*  Scotch  flyitom,  there  has 
nevsr  hemi  x  ok^is  of  a  trustee  who  has  beeu  n  dehmlUr.J    I  think  thfet  fully  meata 

lb«obj<tr-'' '--"h  luw  heeu  taken  in  rcgiird  to  this  point.     The  ohjoctiona  which 

ipi^T  <'  '  uvigntw  win  uot  apply  t«  a  trustee.     Tho  official  oBaignee  not 

buig  !<i ,  |"3rMiud|y  by  tho  creditors,  thoy  do  not  feel  thut  they  hara  the 

T%bt  t«  contioqJ  Ltim,  but  the  trtisteie,  being  apiioiutei]  by  tho  areditora,  would  he 
ifaclr  Mrvaiit — and  woohlact  ia  accordance  with  tlxeir  directions. 

Mr.  Cox,  Recorder  oi  Falmouth  :  The  ohanga  adrocAted  by  Ur.  Moffatt  ia  not  a 
1«Ionn,  but  a  nivoiution.  Fooling  the  dilHculty  of  OKnyinx  out  lo  grant  «  eluing«, 
I  iwitvre  to  submit  to  thi»  Ajsocintion  lui  intermediate  plan,  which  ntay  perhaps 
itaoBtbtbo  w«y  front  the  present  taoat  itiefHciont  atata  of  tho  law  to  that  entire 
^faaaga  which  U  advoiiated  by  Mr.  Moffatt,  or  which  tuny  be  in  itsoU  sitch  ati 
iVLprftTBiociit  that  we  may  ventore  to  reat.contont  with  it.  t  must,  howsTor,  caH 
attautton  to  tho  cause  of  the  failure  of  all  the  attempt4  which  hnro  boon  made  to 
meod  the  law  of  bnnkruptpy.  WharoTor  wa  find  ttny  law  fnlling  time  after  tinije, 
^Mr  After  yeax'^whon  the  heat  intelleoty  ol  tho  country  aro  employed  in  endeo.- 
TOUziBg  to  amend  it,  and  when  we  find  that  tho  moifi  it  is  amaadod  tho  worse  it 
il — theim  ia  hnt  oiie  coiieluBiDn  to  he  drawn  from  auuh  a  state  of  mnttBra — that  wa 
hsTe  been  goiag  upon  a,  wrong  tmck  Altogether.  Now  theti,  looking  Eit  tho  bank- 
rtipt  Uiw,  and  the  failurisn  tc  amend  it,  and  to  tho  startling  Ugiirea  hvid  before  us 
fay  Hr.  Moffatt,  to  what  other  coiii^hii^ion  cnn  v>!  come  than  that  wo  have  been 
pn>oe«ding  upon  some  wrong  priuriplu  in  our  coostmction  of  the  law  itaalf  ?  Tht} 
gentleman  who  argued  that  becttuse  no  many  pardons  were  Inking  mlTantago  of 
private  atTaQg^ments,  therefore  thepubUc  W9r<*  perfectly  satiiifled  with  tho  work- 
ing  f>f  the&e  orrangoiaDntB,  forgot  to  toll  uj  that  the  parttos  who  aru  nrailing 
themsolTda  of  the  law  in  thb  wny  are  not  tho  g^nemt  pubUc  bat  the  debtors.  The 
parpoao  of  a  bonkrtipt  Isivv  is  not  to  oniibk  tnsii  t>:>  wUitewa^li  themaclTO*  easily ; 
■ni  all  that  this  ar^omsnt  amounts  to  ia  thit  the  law  hits  enabled  man  to  gat  rid 
ai  their  debts  more  oautily,  and  tbat  year  by  year,  an  it  has  been  more  clearly 
brooght  oiit  how  much  easier  it  ii  to  whitewash  than  to  pay,  the  niimbeT  of 
•dablora  who  do  ao  ii  inoreaaing.  The  great  increase  boa  been  entirely  since  tho 
puaing  of  the  now  law.  Very  well,  aaimmijig  that  there  is  nomcthtng  wtod^  in 
ibe  ftritutpla  of  the  law,  h  it  possibto  to  iweerUun  where  onr  error  lies  f  A  bsnk~ 
rup4  law  is  intended  to  Answer  two  purposes — flrei  to  ennblo  an  honest  but  tmfor- 
tan»l«  man  to  rollers  himself  from  the  obli^tion  of  debt^  and  iscond,  to  putiiah 
tboM psnena  who  contract  dobts  frandoleatiy  or  improporlr,  and  are  unable  to  pay 
ttlSOL  But  qpon  what  prtneiples  Iiara  we  framed  our  baukrupt  laws  f  LJn- 
dontoidly  wo  giFO  protection  to  the  honest,  but  by  that  very  procesa  we  give 
beilities  to  the  disUDuost.  We  throw  the  onus  trf  proof  of  dishonotty  upon  the 
'ttrmlitoi'.  I  look  upim  that  as  the  wrong  principle  tliat  is  the  sotiree  of  alt  oiir 
dilHcruttieB.  If  1  iond  my  clerk  to  a.  hank  with  money  and  hn  cornea  baek  without 
it,  and  ssyitig  Ihnt  he  lost  it  na  his  way,  I  do  not,  before  I  t;all  him  to  account, 
attoiapt  to  prOTO  that  ho  got  the  mouoj;  1  call  tipon  him  to  show  that  he  lost  it 
by  occideitt,  and  not  liy  cwalesijneas  or  Jishono.ttT.  Wliat  is  ti  debtor  but  »  m»n 
who  has  obtained  my  goodrt  and  iiiy  property,  and  then  inma  round  and  aays,  "  £ 
e*a'*  p«.y  yon."  I  aaj  that  the  liiw  ought  to  call  upon  him  to  eay  why  ho  cannot 
pay  iw  Um)  goods,  it  ought  to  throw  upon  him  tho  onus  of  proving  that  it  wiia 
■tiilartiiaft  sad  not  fault  that  dopriTod  liim  of  the  maang  of  payment.  Wo  know 
lluM  tiu  bancet  men  ia  bonkrupti'y  nro  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  Then  1  6»y 
let  us  amend  tho  bankrupt  law  by  altering  the  condition  ou  which  a  man  ahall  be 
aUawMl  to  tiitsimtai  e»rtiik*t«u     Ixuteud  of  throwing  ujmu  the  cieditor  tho 
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tktirtlen  of  proof  tUat  tbo  bankrupt  is  provontal  from  paying  liis  <l«Mi  on  »«oiiBi 

Iff  dieboneiity,  lot  it  (w  firoviJeil  lli.it  no  ljjtnki'\i[)t  sluill  h»T^>  tliu  l>unrfll  of  tlin 

Act  Until  IioiuuTca  (lisJuictly  tliat  it  is  mi/<(Hiiliiiio  llmt  couj]h.'U  blm  to  come  to 

the  Ofpurt.     Uuleaa  lio  urOTOfl  that,  Jctiy  liiiu  nil  Itie  (irivitcKX''  ■'    '-■■''        '   - 

Thpro  ia  n    difGculty  with    rospct't  to  tho  lnw   wliii^k  U    liew 

iThicb,  after  a  good   (le«l  ot  consideration,  I  rntitiot  sue    ttity    i 

IJow  ean  the  iitiIartuna.to  or  hosicat  matt  bo  ymt  in  a  iliffLTun; 

tho   dishonest   tnitler?     IX  lh«  lioncst  mail  U  tn   bo  Icnicn'tT 

rogue  vrill  be  in  the  same  position.     If  tbc  proiM>st--d  i>bnngc  i- 

"WO  ahoold  hare  ilio  honest  man  liiiblo  to  be  pursued  b_7  a  siiiL- 

or  thrca  rrcditora,  and  puoishcd  as  cflfcctually  as  tlie  iP'  ■  t  f ■       ■ 

puisibly  bo.     I  do  not  knew  bow  you  could  ii»iat  on  A  ili--  hi.  ::  ] 

BUlesa  all  debtors  aro  to  b*  put  Ml  tho  Mnie  tooting.     (JilIiI  uji 

if  that  is  tbo  c!i£«,  honest  men  mnet  be  cnbjoct  to  lossaE,  and  miial  suitor  inoi  1 

loAsea  ol  others.    Arc  va  to  give  them  no  protoction  wliatovcr?    An:  we  to  (w(^ 

a  law  proviiling  thai  (or  six  yearR  tliey  ahalJ  bo  subject  to  h«  purgned  by  tcaj  one 

of  their  crodiiurs  ?    Tlion,  it  is  sa!d,iniiko  a  more  eiringont  bw  of  fraud,  »ail  pna- 

iab  it  iu  that  way.    But  vhat  followB  ?    II  yon  rnnko  a  more  slriag^ni  Uw  for  ll*  j 

sake  of  (Mktcbiitg  tbc  disbonegt,  yon  punith  the  honftit  alao.     On  tho  oth<Jr  h« 

if  you  relo*  your  law  for  tho  sake  of  protecting  the  honcslt  man,  that  mo 

would  make  a  loophola  lor  the  disbonpiit.     I  venture  to  suggest  Ibat  wo  ( 

roijiiiro  Ibo  bankrupt,  before  botug  ontitlMl  to  any  protection,  Uy  prove  that  1 

by  miafortnnc,  acd  not  by  improvidence — which  is  another  naiDO  f"r  tram! — o 

any  fault  of  bin  own,  that  ho  has  found  it  uocessary  to  appeal  to  the  •-<iiirl.     IJ  ( 

debtor  makes  out  a  c.iao  of  miftfortnno,  kt  \x^  dotJ  with  him  mt~t  '  "'  ■  '' 

tbo  other  baml,  I  uliouJd  bo  8orr}'  to  see  abcdishod  a  court  of  batil 

•qnit^loiit  eourt,  baring  power  to  puuiiih  fraud  in  a  debtor,  or  is:.,     ^  -_ 

viiieh  do4»  not  Ktumnt  to  tnvHd,  and  which  ie  yet  a  great  mnral  and  social 

Ithsa  heel)  suggested  that  wo  Bbould  leave  tbi»  matter  to  tbo  ctiurta  ol 

kw.    Now  1  am  a  commtn  lawyer,  and  I  say  tli»t  the  law  of  fraod  is  bu 

and  difficult  that  you  cotiH  not  deal  with  such  caace  in  Iho  cisurtH  ot  conau 

It  has  botn  nttcmptod  oror  and  oror  agnin  to  amend  tlip  law  of  fraud  so  a<  ' 

it  to  bear,  if  pOBsiblo,  iipou  eaflcs  of  thin  kind,     Tbo  most  sagaii^us  men  lial 

aidered  it,  and  hafo  utterly  failed;  for  this  reason,  that  it  ih  itopw-sibk  1*1 

an  aecurato  lino  between  breach  of  trust  and  jKiiiii^o  fratid.     Tt)'>re  ap»  I 

oSeacoB  by  debtors  which  uercr  could  by  any  dt'linilion  Ihj  brought  in  ns  I 

but  which  are  a  great  wrong  to  the  creditor.    Take  tb(^  ordinary  case  of 

denee,  or  of  a  man  not  keeping  accounts- — whieli  is  a  duty  binding  wp 

taking  tbo  goods  of   other  peojjlc.     This  tbon  is  what  we  ougbl  to  da. 

to  relicTo  tbo  bonost  man  who  prorca  that  be  i.^  bunest,  and  iiuiiisb  the  diihcneill 

tnim  who  cannot  prove  tliat  he  in  honest,  by  more  ortloss  roruaini;  pi-.i .  -tJ,  t-  •    •■■"— 

and  it  his  cotidnct  amounted  to  anything  of  the  tiatuni  of  fraud  li. 

\ti  iui])ri.iantni?nt.     I  Bhoiild  prefrr  thofw  m.^Ba  to  l>o  invt-atignliid  i  ■. 

tlutii  before  a  jury,     tt  in  ouly  to  tho  dcciiiti.'U  (if  a  judge  thiil  I  isouUt  eiilti 

the  dischftrge  of  an  honost  man,  and  thou  the  puiii^bMUont.  luoi-o  nr  loiij,,  a<;c 

to  tho  aniouut  of  hia  do!iJii|tjeuey,  of  Ihe  didhonest  Vmiikrupt.     I  iMdiovc  " 

abolishing  a  j^ojmI  deal  of  Ibo  njaeliincry  that  now  csisla,  and  by  iulnjiting  ( 

riple  to  which  I  liavo  roforrod,  we  might  rairy  tut  a  proal  rofonn  in  the  i^ 

boiikrupt  law,  by  moanB  of  whi<;h  it  would  bo  made  to  work  oxowdiuRly  well. 

Mr.  RoBEKT  Wimon:  The  Scotch  system  ha.t  answflred  esocUently,  eo  far 
eeacenu  bankruptcies  in  which  the  debtor  doos  not  act  to  tho  best  of  hia  abiT 
in  SAeisting  the  diitribaliou  of  IIjo  eatato.    Hu  tho  other  hand,  tho  law  in  Seot' 
ia  Dxtrewely  defoetire,  in  not  adopting  our  sy«tom   of  prirato  arrang 
Sereral  witncssea  ahowed  that  all  bankruptcies  aro  what  are  called  bost 
rupti'ios,  carried  through  in  a  judii^ial  mauner,  when'-'  ■"  '""■•' ■'■■!  the  1 
is  to  curry  out  boltlemunla  more  and  wore  by  mem--  ■  of 

aitian.     It  seomn  to  too  th:it  it  tbo  properly  of  tbo  1  .  ■-  eoti 

tlM  orodit^nv,  and  if  that  inrolves  the  principle  tlmt  tlio  majority  'j|  the  c 
atlMlld    bind   the  minority,  tlie  oroditoo   should  inuna^Q   tho  eatato   tt 
beginning  in  tho  way  that  they  think  bettt;  but  you  conU  not  do  thftl 
yum  uo  baakriipt  law,  Ifloutv'  tL..>  ^icat  dillicuJty  U  that  you  waul  .^me! 
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ilTpncj" — yoa  want  g^nio  meniu  of  stopping  Ukigatioa  aad  all  ioeonvenienca 
iffre  tUfl  property  j;et«  itUo  tlw  hntnlw  oi  the  ti:ii8t*o,     Wiial  wo  watit,  thi'rcfore 
•onio  «implij  tiiliiuiiil,  to  vihiclieitLi-r  tlio  debtor,  if  lie  ij  an  litmos*  Hum,  or  llie 
ilitfT,  if   iho  bankrupt  is  not  nn  hnnesl  nan,  »bauld  Iio  iWe  to  go  iiUi-l  ijol  n. 
ectiiit'  i.f  creditors  kMllfil  t<>gotlwr  without  any  delay.    Acconling  to  tlio  present 
vr  f(f  jEu^land,  vo  must  have  a  ilced  siffnoJ  by  Q  certain  majority  of  tlio  ci'eilitora 
*  tlio  «JTect  uf  tltat  is  thnt  tliere  nuty  bo  a  delay  of  about  a  niontli,  during  wliich 
d<>ht<»r  hna  tij  play  at  Lide-and-aoet  to  save  arrofltmotit.     If  wc  urn  to  go  on 
'  ']c  ttiat  tbu  projicrly  of  the  Imiilempt  bcloiigs  to  the  cretlitors,  iind  on 
Hi'  a- that  the  mnjorily  c(  thu  crcditoia  should  bind  tho  mrnority,  timt 

Hi.-  luc  power  to  tbo  ert'ditorB  ua  a  Ijydy  vi  dealing  Vi'ith  tbo  bwjltrnpt.  You 
ot  any  that  the  creditors  ehall  net  an  a  body  in  tha  admiuatratton  of  tlio 
to,  and  tbitt  each  iudividunl  fIi.iII  liiivo  the  power  oE  procecdiog  opprt^saivoly 
iiiHt  tbii  bankrupt.  T  tbink  iti  muiit  UGugssarily  (oEoTr,  from  any  priacipld  of 
knipt  law,  tliat  there  should  bo  8*)mo  Bort  of  discharge,  nnd  that  without 
r«^a™  to  tbo  quc^stton  ivhother  ii  imin  bus  beon  ablt*  to  pny  C**.  Set  in  the  poonil 
not.  Thoro  can  be  no  tost  of  honesty  moi'o  iiLidoniinto  tlian  that.  A  dm- 
d  of  tU.  9</.  may  bo  pertetitly  consiatoiit  with  gvoas  fraud  npon  tbo  pnrt  of  tlio 
kmpt,  wbilo  in  other  Cftsoa  si  ninn  nifiy  not  ho  ablo  to  pay  a  penny,  aiid  yot 
lioni>»t.  I  agrco  vtith  tho  ramru-k  that  o\u-  rccont  cxporiouce  guoa  to  proTo  tho 
Utter  (:iiIuro  of  juditrial  dUchargo,  acd  I  tbjuk  tbnt  wo  must  go  buck  t»  tho  old 
prfneijjii*  Ihot  tho  creditors  should  g-ivo  tho  dl^cbavgo.  I  think  that  wo  ought  to 
go  back  to  the  law  hetoro  1332  In  that  rcspoot,  and  say  that  ti  coi-tiuu  majority  of 
tlui  «rcditora  shotild  bo  ablo  to  dischnrgo  tho  bankrupt.     No  doubt  ii<>tnDtiui<»a 

fT""'  ■ vcnioafo  might  result  from  that  law,  and  wo  might  hear  now  and  Ihon 

1  i-T  bought  up;  but  anythiuft  is  Ixittor  than  tbo  Jaw  »a  it  tsow  stall d«. 

'.'.--  I  -^\i  vMih  hna  boon  rcfcnod  to  ia  a  Tory  gucul  ono,  ii  it  could  bo  caiTiod 
ont,  but  I  do  not  see  bow  it  cmi.  I  refer  to  tbo  aut^i^aaticu  tbat  tho  law  ougbt  to 
ppOTOut  II  man  going  ou  after  bo  id  insolrent.  If  it  ia  possiblo  to  put  a  pi-oaam'o 
npon  bankrnpts,  bo  as  to  compel  tbom  to  ntop  carrying  on  huainesa  sooner  tban 
thpy  do,  it  is  very  dosirablo;  hut  I  do  not  sco  liow  it  i»  Xa  bo  done.  Whon  it  i» 
•aid  that  men  who  nre  nnable  to  pay  their  di^bta  oro  mornlly  bound  to  do  so  when 
tbDy  hcc'imc  able,  that  iJi  tnio  ;  hut  If  ^Ye  vers  to  cniTy  out  that  principle  in  ancU 
•  wax  that  a  man  «bali  not  go  into  buijiooss  again,  and  shall  bavo  bia  dobtd  hanging 
or«r  btm  for  six  yoars,  I  think  you  woiild  bo  doing  lui  injury  not  only  t«  the  indi' 
vidtiol,  but  to  the  notion,  It  Beema  to  me  that  a  feeling  of  justico,  as  well  as  of 
mcr'-y,  ia  cl«btor«,  kada  to  tho  conclttsion  that  tho  power  of  discbargo  ia  just  oa 
nct'i-sisary  to  bo  given  to  tho  creditors,  as  a  gowl  modo  of  distributing  tho  aiueta  of 

tho  «SlAtO. 

Mr.  0.  W.  Hastinob;  I  have  taken  port  in  former  diBcnflaions  upon  thia  quaa- 
t;,.r,  .r„i  «i|,.,i  1  i(3<,k  i,aek  upon  what  baa  happened  I  bos  no  ground  to  regret  the 
'  -  loli  I  cx£>ii?4*ed  eight  yoara  ago.     In  ISjJ,  at  Birmingham,  I  moved  n 

1'-  II  favour  of  ;idopting,  a9  the  groiiiid-wurlt  nf  nn  inipioved  KyMtom,  tlio 

Sojttb  l«rt  I.f  liiiukruptey.     I  was  lauplled  sit  ;  I  was  told  tbat  lb«  Si'olt'U   syntiJUl 
wu-i  an  id)»uriiity,  that  1  watt  ii  luoro  ihcoi-itit,  and  other  liiings  which  itro  wiid  of 
111  proiwiios  anj'lhiug  now,  or  anytbiug  oj>posed  to  thot  wliich  li  uiiiii- 
:.:  havo  on  interest  in  miiltituiuiup;.   But  timo  luis  gono  on,  iiud  now  wu 
o  ,d  inquirj'  into  tho  subjoct  by  tbo  Uoiiso  of  Commons,  and  a  roptirt 

f  I  :i  that  iiinuiry,  which  carries  out  tho  coticlUHioii  I  ventured  to  pru|w>uiid 

«t  '■  1:1m.     I  llion  Bpoko  from  sHtio  cxi)crii>ri«\  fur  I  had  beuii  ly  Si-^'tlanil 

ouil  bad  Vber^  aL-rjuind  iio  oaeurate  luiowledgo  of  the  wliolo  woikiliij  of  tbo  »yft(nui 
<if  .'s.Mtrth  liniikrupt  law,  I  bad  been  mucb  impressed  with  tho  pretty  goaorid 
cwilput  exhibited  towards  tho  law  in  tbut  part  of  lh«  kingdom,  as  uoiitru^ted  with 
tPi«  di-4aii5faction  existing  in  England.  Now  morcauUlo  transootious  arc  8ub- 
Atontiaily  ihe  s.-imo  all  the  world  over,  nnd  it  neemed  to  mo  that  if  tho  bankrupt 
bw  i>I  S<  otUnit  wjiH  no  ,t:itUfiiolsiry  to  tho  ebrowd  and  Ivard-lniuded  inon  ol  blisi- 
ne*»  ni.itli  iff  tlia  TmiJfrd,  it  ^Yould  ba  hkcly  to  ho  sntisfiK'toiy  iilto  tn  uicresnlilo 
mfn  ei>^wlKjre,  I  found  tli.lt  tliaru  were  two  princijde*  at  Iho  bottom  ttf  tbo  Scolf.h 
eyttcm.  Tlie  one  was  whiit  has  bcou  so  i;I<-:irly  bronubt  out  by  Mr.  Jlnffut  in  tho 
rtf-irt  of  the  Select  Committoe  of  tho  iluiiso  of  Commons,  that  it  allows  the 
c!'.-4il')i4  to  aiaa.ig*  their  onu  affaliiS.     It  cojidldoia  tho  propcdy  of  \\ii  Uinkriipt 
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to  b«  tliv  fra^pcTtf  of  Um  erwBfaWB  froin  the>  motneltt  of  •»<]xiestnkt1«n, ', 
Hw  erediton  to  nuBap  tlieir  aiwik  |jropertj  in  tVtr  ovn  ■^"•'     T' 
jBotiinr  prinetplo,  ih»t  tbe  brnkrvpt  t>w  is  tdniloutcred  i 
iritttMb  «f  «b»  wiiutrj,  »n«|  prineip»llT  through  the  load  c^ 
'«liieh  I  propoMid  al  Hinnitagham  wu  to  the  effect  that  insokcir. 
\m  w«atid  itp  and  the  aweta  dixtribnted  by  h-DBt««s  rboaen  bj  i1 
farOier,  that  wbnn  FCKMurse  to  the  law  «>•  necesaary,  IliB  Count v  (..jqtI  »  a«  ».!if 
flltiag^  tritnmaL  I  bdieT«d  then,  aad  I  aball  bdiere  to  Ih«  end  of  mr  life,  whethw 
U  i*  carried  out  in  U^iabtien  or  not,  tb&t  the  adoptimi  of  tbeM  two  piinrriplM  n 
Um  k*y  to  a  banknipt  law  which  xtiU  be  tnodsnteV  aatisfactury  to  the  in*rc»tilil» 
eoaaiimitj.     I  do  not  b^«T»  jo\i  will  erer  be  aUa  to  suike  a  baiil;  i  m  i >t  Ili  ^  'inilo 
WtfalKtoiy,  for  Iht*  i«a«oD,  that  eT-nrybcdj  eotibcetcd  witli  a  bac'  '  '  '^ 

or  loM  ttn^  •  feeling  of  irritation.     The  wiDding-np  of  a  bankmi 
1o«a  of  HKmcy  by  the  credit^ire  ;  it  probatly  means  that  thpy  hrtvc  he--- 
«r  tliat  llMy  liava  uia^alcnlated  in  their  mercantile  openitiona  ;  and  - 
*«  brought  together  in  a  state  of  ill-hnmonr  with  Ibe  subject  iti  hani 
not  prwiisposed  to  look  Qpoa  tlie  machinury  einptcyed  wllh  ufaTonTRbi' 
will  fiiul,  therefore,  in  all  countries  a  certain  amotsit  of  dissallafaelir : 
bankrupt  law,  bat  the  dissatUftictioD  in  anjr  other  country  Is  not  to  be  ecmpared 
with  that  filt  in  llagland.     If  no  other  atgti'meiit  eonld  be  used  agaii^vt  our  pi«s*et 
bMikmpt  U«,  I  consider  it  quite  soffieient  thai  it  creates  «uch  wide-spread  dh. 
■atiafaction  amodf^t  the  whole  convmnnity.     It  T«  n  i?wM  evil  in  Itself  to  brin^  the 
auSj^cts  o'  the  realm  into  a  state  of  cbponie  disc  ^  ' ''  ■■  the  [aw,  tonHlwtbmt 

hate  the  law,  and  n>gard  it  as  tbcir  oncwij-,  :  else  t»a   b*   done,   I 

would  rather  al^iotish  the  bankrupt  law  altogethei, ;...-..  ^...liuue  to  bear  the  ofcaeiv 
TatioDt  which  aro  made  bjmeramtile  men  on  llie  law  ol  the  land,  I  wmiiW  fm* 
•ay  one  or  two  words  upon  the  workin;^  of  tho  bankrupt  law  ia  Seotlnnd,  'Hi* 
great  difBmlty  wbifh  I  have  alwaj-n  heard  urgod — and  I  qtiitn  undoratand  wbt 
)ieople  huTe  ufgwl  it — ngninst  tho  adoption  of  the  Scotch  syaiaai.  ha*  ha«n  dm. 
Itl»wid^"Uiidcr  iheScotchsyatemtUccrTeditorBineettogetberni      -    '  - 

who  winds  up  tho  estate;  and  by  advofating  the  adoption  */• 
England,  jTit;  just  wnnl  to  fjo  bnck  to  the  sTBtem  before  1881,  i... 
syalein,  with  nil  it«  alUBes."  \'ow  th«  faot  i's,  that  the  ^olch  system  of 
fi  pmotically  nottlie  tame  Pt  all  iV^  tU«  old  assignee  nysteiu  here,  and  I  will  1 
where  it  dltTera.  There  i*  in  Scotland,  and  notably  in  Obugow,  in  which  th«| 
bulk  of  the  wcolth  and  marcantile  intercet  aro  coniMsntrated,  a  elas«of  men  wboj 
peculiarly  fitted  to  act  ii«  trnetces.  Tbcy  are  not  only  educated  as  accoinita 
ahso  tn  some  knowled^'e  of  tho  i-eqtrisrto  bnini'hc«  ol  law  -,  tiiey  aro  eompelted  1 
their  qanliftcnti MIS,  anfl  they  liav(?fikind  of  EOpml  suficrvision  cserciscdote 
1  refer  to  the  cxietenecni  a.  chartered  Ixxly  caDcd  tho  Facility  of  AeconntM 
has  a  regular  orfraniciultDu,  and  no  man  is  flUuwed  to  ent-er  the  body  ' 
paaaing  an  oxaniiiMtion,  which  not  t^nly  ccitnpels  him  to  be  a  good  actountMt,  1 
also  ensures  that  he  is  tduTcrsatjt  with  those  brandies  of  mercantUo  law  wB 
which  he  will  come  in  contact  in  punuing  his  profession,  More  tban  til 
man  lo  adroitled  into  that  body  mi»>iehaTc«  httnaelf  liy  malversatiwi  of 
he  14  iialfic  to  be  ejected,  he  lusea  entirely  his  tnonil  po^-ilicn,  rind  to  i»  s^ea* 
llio  caprtoity  to  l)o  t>li>cte<l  as  Ini.^tco  in  a  bankruptcy,  I  ilo  not  say 
man  connot  lie  elected  a  trustee,  wilts'*  he  belongs  to  this  faculty;  hot  rtl 
rarely  elected  ;  it  is  cennldered  lu  a  gnaraiitrc  of  the  qxialiflcstioniJ  and 
bility  of  the  trustee  that  ho  is  aoicmber  of  that  body.  I  hope  that  if  Mr.  Moiff«  ^ 
TJewR  ■!«  otn bodied  in  legiAktlon  some  efTortii  will  he  nsaile  to  introdnce  bcdiaotf 
that  kind  here,  and  then  creditors  in  EngUnd  would  ho  able  to  lay  their  htfrfi 
BpeB  moa  to  whoai  thej  r^ould  tnlnist  with  perfect  sectiriiy  th*  ooodvot  «< 
baukropt  estates.  Then  theio  i^  also  ia  Scollniid  that  nduilmblo  ■yatap*  d 
inapwsticin,  by  means  of  a  general  accoutiUitit  in  bnnkruptcy,  of  all  B*qn 
lions.    Keurultir  reports  «Q{\  t^tatistiu  nre  B<>nt  tip  by  the  troatees,  i 

hxHiufitant  can  interfere  at  any  period  if  he  believes  that  ibere  has  been  i    

wtion.  Jf  thos*  persona  who  object  to  girc  the  whole  power  to  the  credllofH 
the  ground  that  It  is  a  retom  to  Iba  old  syiiem,  would  study  these  things  a* 
they  exist  in  Scotlnnd,  they  would  find  that  there  is  really  no  farce  in  Mud 
objcoibn.    AltliOHgh  niy  fcsolmion  at  Biriningham  ws8  defeated,  and  nltlioqgli 
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I  did  not  sneoeed  in  judacing  the  Bankrupt  Law  Committee  of  the  Aesocmtlon 

that  tide  to  rcc'OmiQcud  the  ScuCcli  sy i<tam  in  it.^  entiretj.  a  great  deal  of  it 

I  embodied  in  Ihc  bill  promoted  l>y  tbia  A»8W;iat.ioii,  which  woa  iuiroduced 

Lofd  John  KusficJL.    That  tiill  ia  in  existcnte,  nnd  it  standa  as  a  reply  to  the 

wvatjunt  which  1  hare  heard  made  \.i\^n  'M,     I  have  bcai'd  it  auid  that  th« 

mmittceof  iliis  Assoclaliou  woa  tho  tneiina  of  bringing  in  the  bill  of  1$61, 

Now  what  ia  the  fact f    Our  bill  really  iiJt^  many  of  thu  pointB  oti  which  ve 

now  hear  complaints  bq  urgcutly  luaiic.    If  auyboiiy  will  compare  it  with  tbe 

'  cl  of  1861  tbey  will  see  that  hmilly  any  one,  if  one,  of  tlie  niisithierrt  brought 

by  that  Act  would  haro  been  caus^^d  by  ibe  measure  we  pro{!0£ed,     Whut 

I  tbe  hialory  of  that  bill  ?    It  was  preparwl  by  a  »i)«ciftl  coinniitiec  appointed 

by  the  ABfiociaiifln,  couiposed  of  uierclmntH  aiid  Uwyera,  among  whom  were 

rtiprtscnlativt's  of  iiearty  eiery  Chamber  of  Comraerce  and  Trade  Protection 

Society.    Its  provi:»iot)s  were  founded  on  the  information  of  men  practically 

I        aci|aaint«d  with  the  Eubject,  and  were  framed  with  the  aid  of  c]i;perienc<!d 

coamel,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.    It  vas  introdaced  into  the  House 

of  Cotnmoue  in  18a^  by  LoM  johu  KuhscU  and  Mr.  Ueadlam,  and  read  a  m^tioiid 

time,  when  Ibe  di«i«ulutiou  of  PorUniiient  siayed  its  further  progress-    Th«  for- 

mauoD  of  Lord  Palmerston'a  mintiitry,  which  took  place  ebortly  after,  depriveil 

na  of  the  two  members  who  had  charge  of  tbe  bill,  and  the  cominitlee  therefore 

lent  a  deputittioa  in  NoTemlwr,  \.W\  to  Lord  Falmerston,  to  lay  ttie  bill  before 

I      Maa»to  atata  how  much  it  was  approved  by  the  mercantile  community,  and  to 

^■HM^  it  should  be  takeu  up  by  thv  gov-«'ument.     Sir  Etchard  Bethel),  the 

^^^^Bpej-OetieraU  was  present,  atid  promiactl  to  iutroduce  our  measure.    That 

^^^^Bse  was  rcdceincfl  in  thla  fashion.    The  Aitorney-General  bi-ought  in  the 

bilK  and  it  was  cairied  lo  the  Beeond  rcadicig;  but  (hen  he  turned  round  and 

taid,  "  I  muBt  hare  a  bill  of  my  own^  prepared  by  my  ovru  draughtsman."    lie 

accordingly  had  one  prepared,' which  embudio<l,  1  b<;fieTe,  more  blunderi  than 

Miy  other  which  has  been  protwHed  ua  the  eubjeet.    It  wa>B  drnwii  by  a  gentlo- 

BMD  irbo  was  m  furtunale  aa  to  know  nothing  of  the  bankrupt  law,  and  who 

CQiMiBtently  ignored  every  one  of  the  coaiplaint!i  of  the  inercantile  cloaBes. 

b^jtttai  was  Dot  the  bill  which  became  law.    The  objections  made  to  it  were  such 

^^■ist  the  Attorney-General  was  obliged  to  withdraw  it;  and  be  bad  another 

^^^repared,  uiadt>  up  partly  of  ours,  ]iartly  of  the  production  of  his  ovk'O  draughta- 

r      naa,  and  {iartly  uf  hii^  own  :iuggebtioni<,  aU  reHsicd  by  himBcSf  with  a  great  deal 

of  hard  labour  and  astui^sncss  ;  but  all  tiis  e^tertiona  were  nut  sufiicieot  to  ovep* 

comfi  the  original  tico  of  the  measure,  wliicb  ytas,  that  it  had  been  compounded 

I        of  two  bJUs  without  adopting  the  prindple  of  ciiher.  and  wiihout  couiiuliinj;  the 

commercial  bodies,  which  'n,  tlio  lirat  requieiic  in  ci^mmerciai  icgi^laiioQ.    That 

bill  pufiscd,  and  its  re,HuUB  are  known  to  you  all.     It  is  a  brilUaat  example  of 

^^^e  ctiKlumnry  uiodcof  legislation.     I  am  glud  that  a  Couiinlttee  of  the  Ilou^c 

^^b  Commons  have  inveeligateil  this  nulijccl,  and  have  been  j^eltitig  information 

^Hptm  the  right  ejuarterf;.    They  asked  wbcre  the  nhoe  pincheil ;  tbey  a«ked  what 

^^we  the  errors  of  the  existing  legislation,  and  lh«y  procwiled  to  inquire  if  there 

^^^aa  any  belter  syFttem  in  citsatODce.    I  do  not  agree  with  the  whole  of  their 

^report,  but  it  goes  in  the  right  dircctiou.    1  do  not  gay  that  if  carried  into  effect 

it  Would  make  your  bankjupt  law  eatirely  sotisfaotory.     1  doubt  whether  any 

^^0fitem  of  bankrupt  law  would  be  entirely  Faticfactory :  and,  theoretically,  I  am 

^^^■diioed  to  agree  with  Mr-  HawcB  that  we  niight  be  better  without  a  bankrupt 

pHEwatall.    Bui  that  ts  a  point  we  need  not  discaHe,  as  ihc  legislature  is  not 

f      g^ng  to  do  away  with  tliat  law,  and  therefore  the  quwition  is,  in  amenditig  our 

I      hukrupt  law  what  is  the  best  principle  yoit  cttii  adopt*    In  reply  to  this 

(liicelion  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  sa;  prccii^ely  what  I  said  in  1357  iu  Bii-miDftham, 

that  t5o  i»rinciplc  on  which  to  go  is,  in  the  tiiist  place,  tn  give  tbo  credilura  the 

power  of  deiilius  Willi  their  own  proftcrty,  trusting  to  their  ucquaintanc*  with 

Ibeir  owa  ialercsta,  that  they  will  adminietcr  the  i-fitnto  lo  the  Ust  advantngo  ; 

and  ia  the  second  plact!  to  gi^e  every  facility  through  local  tribunals  for  making 

Ibe  intervention  of  Ihc  law,  when  that  bccomea  neoesaary,  prompt  and  efTectimi. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Rtalls  thought  that  the  provwiona  cf  the  existing  Act  rclatiniE 

io  deeda  of  arrangement  were  not  auch  a  failure  aa  was  genorKllj  tappowd, 

Xkc  on);  o(|jeclioa  tg  ihcHe  deeda  of  arrangement  seemed  to  be  the  uncntaintjr 
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TTliiub  ftlUinda  Ihcm  in  consequence  of  tht>ir  validity  lj«ing  m  often  qo 
and  a  Ry?tem  wliicb  woiilil  remove  this  »tnr<TtttinM' wo'*l*l  "i-'*'**^  i^**^*^ 
mciits  njDi'e  ])Oim!nr.  TUi?  nii^jLt  Um  pociiird  liy  nft'iring  tliu  iiiiealidn  'A  \\it 
vnlidiLy  of  (ho  (iced  to  the  dintriet  Cotirl  ol  iJtinkniptcv.  l-e'  a  t.'iluiti  day  b« 
nppomtLHl  wlitiu  riic  deed  might  be  sabmilti'd  (o  ilie  ctjuri,  nod  wlit-n  th«  cr<^ttor«  i 
might  l*e  al  liberly  to  ujipoar  ta  urge  any  olycctiou  which  they  m\%hi  b»vc  W  ' 
tlie  deed.  ]!'  tlie5e  ohjeclionB  were  held  validj  ciwlilors  miylit  iinme«liiilel!f  enttf 
itito  AQother  arrnnjEifment,  If,  however,  (Ite  deed  were  held  good,  the  jndgmeDl 
mlgbt  he  held  Ijindiiig.  without  being  liable  to  be  questioned  iu  a  coort  of 
common  law.  This  Ejsk'm  would  liave  oilier  advamasuJ.  One  woaid  bethrt 
the  ([uestion  would  be  di-oided  by  a  better  court  Tor  the  inTesiigattan  of  tasij 
than  thesuiwiiof  courts  of  common  law;  and  another  that  it  would  bo  BIttie 
by  ii>  IocbI  nnd  aoccssHjle  triljunal. 

Mr.  BissiNOTON,  Leeds:  I  i-cprcscnt  the  We?t  Hiding  Trade  Protection  Socletf J 
I  Viae  iiresent  at  the  meeting-  in  Birmingham  in  Wb',  to  which  Mr.  Hustings  lw»^ 
rererred,  when  the  best  bill  erer  fra;ned— tlif  bill  ixflcrwards  inlrodiM  *  *^ 
Lord  John  RumcU — was  originated.    When  cuinmt'rdnl  niea  coaiplaui ' 
prefient  Act  they  are  (old  it  waa  thfiir  own  mciisnre,  nnd  thnt  tberdarc  i     . 
to  blame  for  the  present  »t(ite  of  tite  law.    That  is  not  bo,  ftnil  1  hope  that  tl* 
nble  statement  whith  Mr.  Hastings  has  made,  nnd  which  is  llio  truth,  will  g»  , 
forth  (0  (he  public,  ami  he  distinctly  nnderslood.     I  tim  aoqiiiuiiicrt  with  t)it| 
opinions  of  tlie  Aaaociatcd  Chambers  of  Commeae.  and  with  tho.-^-  of  the  Tredal 
I'roloctba  Societies,  and  I  lielieve  T  am  slatinL;  (he  sentirocniH  ol  these  bodia] 
irben  I  say  thnt  ibe  adoption  of  Iho  Scotch  law,  wiib  ccruin  modiftwitittoi 
laeltcr  adapted  to  England,  would  be  the  best  poEfsible  fonnduiion  for  t'u(ure  k"s'*- 
latioti. 

llr-  Bathcatb,  Trade  Protection  Society,  Edinburgh  :  In  my  opinioii  it  wtraU 
talic  away  from  the  value  of  any  menEure  if  it  abolUhcd  the  power  of  imnrlMB- 
raont  for  debt,     "Wc  have  that  power  in  Scotland,  (lud  I  do  not  see  why  J«0 
Bln>uld  alwUeh  it  in  Knglnnd,  if  tlie  Scotch  sytstoni  is  to  I*  fnllowcel,     1  Wg** 
thai  the  Accountant  of  liaakruptc)*  in  Scotland  is  not  nUc  t.i  be  li<^re.    He  ha» 
recently  written  n  rep<ut  in  wliicli  he  says  (Imt  if  the  clause  abolishing  tropriMm- 
ment  for  debt  were  e.vtonded  to  Scotland  it  wiiuM  give  a  rttdu  i-hock  locrrJil. 
"  England,'"  he  sayg,  '  may  tie  diflercnlly  eituated  in  Ibis  rcFpcct,  liat  there  fa  » 
iolntary  fear  of  imprisoiiincnt  which  works  woiiricliilly  in  Sotttland."    ll  lv««J 
been  iiuggested  that  the  bankrupt  should  pay  (Si  M.  iu'Hie  (M)iind,  ot-nolgct  i 
discharge  within  six  years,    I  think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  (bat  an  buMI 
debtor,  after  giving  up  his  whole  effects  to  his  crmlilorg,  could  not  get  hUtU*-.] 
charge  until  nx  years  passed  over  his  head ;  and  I,  for  tnc,  would  nui  ;igr«e  Iff  Mf 
mtcb  prop(»!tal. 

Mr.  MoJi-ATT,  M.P. :  Af.  regards  the  trustee  in  Scotch  bankniptci**,  Mr. 
Hastings  hus  clearly  ^howu  that  auch  a  trustee  i^  I's.'crvtinlly  diil'oreiil  froon  llT^ 
(itlioiul  assiKnee.  A  pHnciple  was  aunounced  liy  Mr.  Ihnvc^  with  r.L'in.l  ti.c<:"" 
poeiliuns  wliivb  Haitleil  me  extremely.    In  id*  utw  of  coiitp  i  wou( 

•pptireiitly  be  fpiiti.-  right  for  the  tlehtor  In  li*'i  p  as  much  or 
Bible;  hut  ]   havt!  alwnjF  uitdi»r.ttoi.id  tht' UK-ory  iiinl  |>rineiple  i..   ..  -■■.. 
10  ix!  that  the  crcditcji's  toolv  all  the-  lu^etf*  which  the  debtor  hiid.  l>ut  tH 
debtor  was  left  with  the  giwd^will  of  his  luislncwi,— ihut  (he  debtor  fowud  I 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  biit  himinnwi,  but  that,  he  gave  up  Ida  as*et»  (o  the  \ 
Bhillinjy.    A  chalieufie  was  madi-  that  the  retnrii»  I  iiavc  pivtt  vnu  W4n- 
very  little,  becnuse  tiicy  did  not  intlndo  the  etfltiflir!".ol"  inj<»h. 
Lave  not  hci-e  the  Rtatetncnl  which  I  made  when  1  first  briir 
liefore  the  House  of  ComtiioiJi,  which  showed  the  rosulte  of  Iki- 
or  thi-ec  years  pvinr  to  I8<jI,  adding  to  tiii?m   the  numlifcr  uf  cu 
ntid  ihcVuHTUnts  inrohcd  under  lljiit   liend,  nnd  i-hoMiug\»i. 
operations  of  (he  Hankrupl  Act  of  Ib'Jl.  taking  twu  tompiirafiVB  )ciii».     'lii 
fl«urcs  wtjuld  (lioriiughlj  boar  out  the  line  of  nrgnnii-nt  winili  thv  Hsur-"  T  hs 
adduced  today  are  calculated  tueiipjHirt.    I'lior  to  ItiOl  ■ 
1,250  ciises  of  bankniplcy  in  a  year,  und  aUdut  l,iyit  ' 

frlioui  2,G60  in  all :  and  the  new  cases  in  barkruiitcy  arc  stiium  <,-. <„  m^  ^■ 

8«  that  U  b  altogetWr m  mi&lake  tt^  tliarac  any  unf.ur  ust  of  Ibt;  figuree  la 
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way  m  wLich  I  have  applicij  tliem.  An  to  what  has  bcea  said  abant  America,  it 
i»  ^juitetruc  tbat  Llicre  is  n«  Fcdoml  Inw  of  Ijniikntptcy  in  America;  butllicn  U 
must  Ih?  Ixirric^  in  miud  Liint  almobL  every  state  in  America  tins  some  law  of 
bnnitrnplcy  or  insolvency  of  its  own,  II  ira^  paid  by  Mr.  Hawes  thiit  it  would 
be  utterly  impomljle  for  an  occauotant  to  inspect  several  thouBand  caaca  of 
^bankrujjtcy  ;  biii  he  furKcte  that  if  wo  iiix»li&li  the  Act  ol'  18€1,  tlicro  will  tlien 
^H^ijuly  two  or  tbfee  tliuuwiml  caa«;a  of  bankruptcy  in  whicli  tlie  eldll  of  tlie 
^^BcoDnlanl  will  be  culitid  into  ay^ti\i\on.  Tlicn  it  bit9  been  stnted  tLut  the  fnct 
^^mtt  deeds  of  ftt-rangemcnt  ai-o  ha  largoly  r«^i)rtc-d  Ictia  a  clear  piiiof  Ibattb'ey 
^Blork  admirably;  but  tlie  real  c^jplaiiattun  cf  tbc  lar^'e  nam1>cr  of  deeds  ti 
^^Mjgnmcnt  is  tliat  everybody  sbrinkg  from  the  Court  of  linnknijitcy,  and 
poojtie  jircfer  to  take  these  deeds  mtlicr  thaa  get  DutLiiig.  Mr,  (Jox  said  tkiat 
there  slionld  be  sc>iae  iDpans  of  disttitigui^hing  between  nn  honest  and  diabooest 
debtor;  and  lie  staled  the  extreme  dltBoiiIly  of  dellning  fraud  or  of  obtaining 
oonvicliotui  DQ  auy  nccogatian  af  fraud:  but  ibc  suggefitlon  I  liuve  made  tks  to 
Ibe  payment  of  a  dividend  of  at  least  (!*.  M.  Ijcfore  th<s  debtor  could  obtaiu  hia 
dl»;har);:c  wiihin  a  iwriodof  six  yuars  would  be  the  best  Bat'eguard  to  the  creditor 
ftiraiDst  ftiind,  and  tUo  best  inducement  to  tbe  debtor  not  to  be  guilty  of  fraud. 
If  yiiu  mnke  it  the  inducement  of  the  debtor  to  lay  iiunKMiintcly  a  stntcment  ol 
hi*  affairs  before  his  creditors,  and  give  them  the  option  of  acquitting  him,  that 
will  obviate  tbc  necetijity  for  any  accusatiott  of  fraud  uliaost  completely,  It  may 
bo  quite  right  to  have  a  Ci>Qvt  of  Apitcal,  but  if  you  withdraw  the  inducement  of  the 
dcbioiB  to  trade  after  they  bave  become  iusol  vent  by  rendering  them  liable  in  their 
after-acquired  property,  your  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  improTc  it  an  you  will,  ttUI 
have  comparatively  little  bueinesi,  as  the  majority  of  creditors  will  rather  lalse 
a  amiill  dividend  at  onco  than  wait  fur  a  larger  but  uncertain  gain.  One  gODtle- 
mnn  agreed  that  the  whole  of  the  esluto  of  the  bankrupt  should  be  given  to  the 
creditors,  but  said  that  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  thxt  tho  majority  btnilH 
the  minonty.  That  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  counse.  Il  they  choose  to 
acquit  him  Ibey  may  do  so,  if  not  he  remains  liable.  We  have  heard  of  iome 
terrible  cases  of  oppression  from  the  oi«ratioii  of  this  rule  of  the  majority 
binding  the  minority.  I  have  heard  of  one  case  xvhere  tho  whole  of  the  creditors 
were  secured  excoptiug-  one.  Those  whose  debts  were  wcured  proved  the  amount 
of  their  claim  iircitpective  of  their  security,  and  Ihey  were  all  m  favour  of  taking 
*  FBiall  composition,  while  the  creditor  whose  debt  was  uneecarod  was  itgainst 
it,  I  am  not  repponwiblo  for  tho  t5s.  8r/,  proposal,  but  I  am  so  for  the  opinion 
that  no  debtor  Bhall  have  uny  inducement  to  carry  on  boBinoaa  after  be  knowH 
(hat  he  is  rcully  insDlvcnt,  by  having  the  power  to  oomi>el  an  80(|tiltlitnee  in  full 
from  hi«  crcilitiTs,  The  more  you  think  upon  the  question,  the  more  you  will 
B«  that  Itftt  is  the  point  joii  will  have  to  eeillo  before  yon  get  any  Batisfactory 
solution  of  the  l»w  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

Mr.  MiLLRB,  Nottingham,  thou|rht  that  to  abollBh  the  power  of  imprisonment 
for  debt  would  do  a  great  injury,  the  knowtalge  by  dobtutrs  that  there  Ja  a  power 
to  imprison  them  hoving  a  strong  influence,  without  that  power  being  put  into 
force.  Tho  proposals  of  Mr.  Motlatt,  or  ratJier  the  rei»rt  of  the  Select  Com- 
n>)tlee»  would  do  away  with  one  valnahlo  provision  which  ts  now  in  force,  the 
power  of  arresting  an  absconding  debt<ir.  In  theae  days  of  emigration  many 
delitors  leare  the  country,  and  under  the  proposed  law  tbcy  could  get  away  and 
take  the  property  of  their  ertditors  without  nuy  power  to  interfere.  Ho  van 
also  of  opinion  that  if  the  law  rctpjired  that  debtors  sihould  pay  d.  8r/.  in  the 
[wund,  they  would  not  carry  on  their  busineM  any  longer  than  they  Ibunil  they 
cuuld  pay  6i.  W.  This  would  prcTcnt  carrying  on  trade  yooTB  niter  they  know 
that  they  had  become  tnsolveul. 


EXCLUDED   EVIDENCE. 

Tu  ndJUion  to  the  pnpc-r  lij  Dr.  Wmldilovc,  printed  at  p.  1.33, 
(k.  G.  J.  IIoLTOxiKE  road  a  p.tper  >vbicb  dealt  with  evidence, 
Lcliided  tlirougli  couscicuLiuus    iuabilit;  to  take   au   oath.    The 
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following  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper : — Christiatifl  haviug  a 
"religious"  objection  to  tlic  oath  caa  make  atHrmattoOj,  bm  tbi 
wlio  are  uot  Tlieists  auJ  h»ve  a  secular  olyoetion  to  the  oatli 
implyiug  a  Jkiili  ilicy  ilo  not  hoUt,  cannot  mnko  aiBrmatiun  at 
Those  who  believe  iu  the  ct'ecil  upon  which  tlic  onth  is  based^  (iM< 
not  ohligeJ  to  take  it,  if  thoj  have  some  slight  ductriiml  ohjection  lo 
it*  hut  tliosc  who  cannot  l>eliuve  in  tho  creed  at  all,  are  obliged  la 
take  it  or  are  denied  justice.  In  the  highei*  courts  the  oath^taker  i« 
obliged  to  swear  apoii  tlio  New  Testament,  the  truth  of  which  be  is> 
by  that  net,  assumed  soloranly  to  admit,  and  ho  is  required  to  believe 
iu  a  God  who  will  punish  perjury  in  this  life.  On  the  magis 
bench  the  oath  h  a,  laiger,  clumsier,  nud  more  degrading  iustro; 
At  Quarter  Sei^sions  a  witacss  may  bo  questioned  and  deooom 
and  to  scruplo  about  taking  an  oath,  ia  a  wanton  perversity 
inisdeincanour,  punishable  with  imprlsomnent  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
court.  A  man  wfio  doubts  either  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  or  tha 
existence  of  an  aveugiug  Deity,  however  sincere  his  doubta  may  be, 
must  lie  in  the  pretsencc  of  his  ueighbour,  or  be  dismissed  from  the 
court  as  one  incapacitate  J  for  promoting  the  endi  of  justice.  Tl 
were  two  classGd  of  persons,  the  writer  contended,  who  m\ 
decently,  and  ought  fiiirly  to  he  ejtemjXed  from  the  rule.  First* 
the  clasa  who  consider  that  tho  hateful  cousef[uence3  of  Ijri 
are  inseparably  connected  with  its  commission  ;  tliat  there  is  pei^ 
aonal  infamy  in  the  veiy  act ;  that  its  punishment  has  eontmeijcccf 
in  the  degradation  of  the  mind  in  which  it  is  possible;  and  thai  it  ia 
libellous  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world  to  suppose  otherwii«. 
Of  this  cUss  are  the  men  wlio  maintain  that  it  is  insulting  Ood'i 
majesty  to  believe  that  He  persoually  assists  magbtrates  and  polioeh 
men  in  afOGrtatnin^r  the  truth  as  it  is  in  petty  lai'ceny  or  street 
brawls,  by  engaging  lo  Ifisue  celestial  execution  on  common  liiira. 
Of  this  class  was  that  intrepid  and  right-minded  Lady,  who,  t 
abort  time  ago,  refused  to  be  sworn  to  prove  a  debt  of  £15,  aariu^ 
— "I  will  give  my  word,  but  I  will  tjike  no  oath.  I  think  it  wouM 
be  a  desecralioii  of  God's  name  in  such  a  case  ;"  and  was  ordered  by 
the  pious  Coutity  Court  judge  to  leave  the  court  "  as  a  sad  example 
to  those  in  more  humble  stations  in  society."  The  seooud  cU« 
who  should  bo  exempted  are — Atheists  or  those  who  believe  that 
human  facultit;s  can  but  inform  us  of  what  is,  and  not  why  it 
is,  or  how  it  is,  and  having  endeavoured  to  found  religion 
theological  principles,  have  failed.  They  do  uot  deny  that  God 
hut,  not  nndcrgtandiiig  whether  he  he  a  personal  or  impersonal  etitii 
keep  a  reverent  aileuco  upon  what  they  do  not  know.  Such 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  tniili,  it  is  with  them  not  only  a  paiatof 
honour  ;  it  is  also  a  point  of  interest.  Knowing  that  society  cannot 
exist  without  justice,  and  that  justice  cannot  proceed  except  upva 
truth,  the  Atheist  is  jealous  of  il^  infraction,  not  only  as  a  sin,  but 
a  danger.  But  for  timt  very  reason  he  shrinks  from  taking  an  octb, 
for  in  the  very  act  of  taking  it  he  tells  the  lie  which  he  abbi 
The  writer  proceeded  to  show,  by  a  number  of  recent  cases  in 
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eourtA,  that  tlie  preaeat  poeitioD  of  persons  belobging  to  these  two 
A|^«aM  ia  one  of  great  hardship  and  injustice.  Thoj  must  either 
roeigD  tlieir  liglitii  or  tLcii'  cousctenco,  for  they  nr&  uot  allowed,  as 
the  Clii'ijtiian  objuctora  to  an  oatii,  to  make  n  simple-  (iffirmution.  If 
tiiey  dtjcliuo  tbo  oath,  they  are  treated  as  utterly  unworthy  of  credit, 
abd  V9,  iu  iact,  at  the  mercy  of  alt  who  like  to  iLI-treiit,  rob,  or  insult 
them.  For  such  persuud  it  is  oot  unreaHOuttble  to  claim  the  simple 
JBBtice  of  concading  to  tliem  the  privilege  of  the  Cliristiau  objector 
to  aa  oatb,  nnd  relieve  thorn  from  their  equally  conscientious  objec- 
tiou  to  taking  it.     Tbo  Bame  atQrinatton,  atteadud  of  courso  with  tlia 

^Bane  civil  puualtiea  for  its  violatioD,  should  be  ttUowed  to  botfa^  and 

^^■Duld  certainly  be  as  binding  upon  both. 


Discngsiox, 


JSK 


It  it  fi^pedient  to  Removfi  (lai/  and  whai  of  the  remaining  Rentric' 
tions  on  the  Adumsibilifi/   of  Evidence  i/t    Civil  and  Criminal 

Mr.  Cox,  Racordpr  gf  Falmoutb  :  Diflcriai?  entirely  f ram  the  ooaolaaiom  of 

leArsed  ftipntl,  Dr.  'Waddiiovc,  bb  to  tho  destrableacss  of  iho  ftdm.i«iiou  of 

JjonerH  na  witnesses,  I  wish  to  nfatc  tho  aji^araonts  npon  the  other  Bido  of 

tqueBtioD.     Tb«  ar^tncatii  of  those  who  contDncI  that  ii  ia  doBiniblo  to 

t  prisonors  a9  wituesaee  are  of  two  clasBeH.     They  baso  tlie  demand  Rtvt 

a^  ciactiiu!!  i)(  rcitauti  and  argument,  and  swoitd  aa  a,  inuttor  of  uxpsdieacy. 

'   ':e  first  the  vievir  which  they  put  at  it  aa  a.  qacstiitn  of  abstract  reaaou, 

mcnt.     Thoy  ftay,  ''Tho  olijcct  of  a  lair  is  tho  diapengatlaa  of  jnatioe 

secertQininent  of  tho  Tory  Irnth  oFtho  cose."     Wo  ha.ve  found  in  civil 

that,  thi^  atbaiDmcDt  of  tho  very  tn:ith  is  baet.  advanced  by  having  berora 

,U  tlio^e  persons  who  c&n  throw  li^'bt  upon  tho  truth,  making  all  pcraoDS 

Djiott'llt ;  leaving  it  to  tho  Eagnoity  i^f  tho  jury  or  tho  judgo,   aided  by  Lbo 

t   of  (.•is>BB-(Ma  mi  nation,   to  oscertuin  what  is  tho  value  of  tho  ovitlBuoo  bo 

This,"  tlivy  say,  "  han  been  found  highly  cooduoivB  to  tho  aacertain- 

i  of  Irubh  in  civil  court?,"  vrhloh  I  am  qiiitc  willing  to  Eulmit.    But  they  get 

Bay — "If  truth  ia  odvancoil  by  tbia  ooorso  of  procixlBre  iu  civil  oou'til, 

ly  shouii)  it  not  bo  also  adopted  iu  thu  criiuiunl  courts  ;  your  ond  isthaaame, 

iy  do  yon  take  differcut  loeans  to  aocuro  )t«  accorn|diahmeut  ?"     Now  upon 

in't  poitit  I  join  JBiiua.     I  nay  tho  end  iu  nut  tho  aaxne.     In  eriminal  casoa  tho 

iJQCi  of  s  trial  is  not  the  samo  aa  iu  civil  oasea,  eiocMirdtDg  to  tho  law  of 

ivgland,     III  a  civil  cmo  tho  objf^ot.  is  the  asacsrtaiiiiiiont  of  tho  very  truth  of 

a  I'asir,  shd  the  doing  of  juatico  hotweon  two  parties.     In  a  crimiual  Ohso  tho 

cstifiii  ^rhich  the  jury  has  to  decide  la  not  wliothur  a  man  ia  guilty  or  aotj 

t  wbptlior  tho  priBoaerliji5  bu«?n  proved  to  bo  guilty  or  not.     Sow  that  ia  all 

o  t\itfi-r<>iH'a  Uotsrceo  &  civil  and  a,  crimitial  case,  and  thoreforo  T  auy  that  in 

c  .        ■'  '■  ott  have  one  q^ufstion  only  to  try,  whereus  in  civil  cbspb  yoa 

1  r  a  bulaiicu  of  ovidt^co  iltid  tucertfUli  the  very  truth  of  tho  casA. 

„,..  ; ■ ..  prL'L'i^o  di^tinotiou  butwocn  the  two  caaos,  And  it)  tho  reason 

by  1  I'omo  fo  tUo  coaclusiou  that  it  wonld  bo  unsnfo  and  uiijii:i.t,  accnnling  to 

t«  Ittif  of  £ii[|lsnd  as  it  stands  now,  to  make  prisoncr^a  L-ompotont  to   give 

iTidcnco,  bocauiio  i  £ubtnit  thckt  if  you  inako  thojn  conipi^tv'iit  yon  maat  also 

c  th(>m  omnpullable.     1  now  como  to  tho  quu'SWon  of  cxpiKlii-'iicyj  anU  ht-rol 

great  dual  luoru  dilllffulty.     I  f«ul,  ffom  wy  own  tJtperiouoc,  that  thero 

■'  unmbei*  uf  CiiaaH  which' can  bo  tidditcett,  and  that  strong  facts  can  bo 

forward,  tending  to  show  tbo  cspodicncy  of  admitting  pruiotiGra  aa 

Oi»«  case  liaa  very  recently  occnrrc^l  (lladnoie  Valentiii'a  o»»e), 

goeg  far  to  ahow  tliat  thero  aro  strou^  rcasoiia  of  oxpediency  in  favour 

viaw.     Tho  pvisouer  iti  that  casa  having  prtivioialy,  by  h«r  oath,  con- 

A  Stan,  iru  ia  her  turn  tried  i^ud  convicted  for  peijury,  so  mttch  against. 
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the  opinion  of  lliejadgd  thfit,  dn  bia  ri^ooramCndatiot),  sTie  haa  been  tttriloni 
Tlion  tliGTO  was  the  wcll-kuown  o»bo  of  lliiicli,  audall  wholiavc  Imil  '  ■  ■•  ■■•  ■' 
in  oiitniaal  courts  must  be  aware  cf  Cftsc-a  eonBtantly  occurring   • 
■v»^oiild  bo  desirahlo  to  have  tho  evidence  of  tho  prtaoucr-     But  tin"    .■ 
aot  merely  wUetUer  certain  cMca  iJo  occur  now  aod  then  in  ■wbicli  it  wuuUl  | 
of  advantago  to  hear  tho  evidence  of  tho  prisoner,  but  wliothsr,  u|wn  tlj«  wbo' 
tbu  cads  of  a  (.TimittaJ  cotirt  aro  not  betlcr  Bccoped  Eiy  rcfusiiij;  this  pririlfl 
to  eriniiualB  than  bjr  giring   it  to   tbom.     It  is  nndoiiblpttly  an  afU-nnta-gc  ' 
innwenfB  in  certain  cases,  but  tliero  nrw  often  cbsm  ocfui:'-  - 
■nould,  even  to  au  inuoreut  inon,  bo  disadvantageous,  though 
nil  imioceat  eaaea  together,  inoro  would  be  benctited  thaw  ■wun 
it.     But  let  OB  see  bow  it  vrouhl  work  in  practice,     A  prisoner  t«  npuii . 
ffnd  let  M  ffnppoBB  that  tho  facia  against  him  uro  prptty strong,  forming  ( 
for  suEptcion,  bnt  not  enoag'h  to  convict  him.    In  the  preseat  stAlc  of  ti»»  1 
tho  case  goes  to  tho  jury,  end  tho  coanad  for  tho  prisoDer,  or  tbo  judge  I 
summing  up,  would  say  lo  tliojury^"Gi;ntlcintn,  there  nro  strong  facta  a^Alnft ' 
tho  prifionci',  but  it  is  not  your  duty  to  convict  upon  suspieioUj  liowevor  Strang'; 
yon  arc  bound,  beftiro  yott  can  toiivjet  a  mnn  of  n  crirao,  to  bio  eati^Ded  tbftt  b» 
II  proved  gnilty  of  tb*  crimo  by  evidence."     Dnt  the  cireet  of  the  prropcMal 
change  iu  the  law  upon  saob  n  case,  tvoukl  bo  tbqt  the  coune^l  fot*  the  pnM- 
eution  might  say  to  thojaryj  "These  eircnmBtancea  fonn  a  atroAg  groandof 
Buspicion  Dguinst  the  prisoner  ;  if  ho  m  iuQOCcnt,  ho  can  pat  bintself  is  1^9 
wltnoia-bos  und  eiplaiu  thcin  ;  if  he  does  not  (rfre  thjit  explanation,  vo 
what  cuDclu-Hioa  to  form  in  your  own  minds."     Whether  the  coiinsJt 
proBceutioi),  or  tho  jud^c  in  summing  up,  snadeany  remark  of  that  aatui-vl 
jury  or  not,  they  would  know  that  tho  priaobci' conli]  pot  biuiaelf  in  the  yr'itw 
bos  if  he  pienBou,  and  if  tho  prisoner  did  not  chooBO  to  enter  the  witncfs.boi  a 
explain  tho  auspiciona  crcnniHtfincea  AgainEt  hlin,  that  fnct  woold  woijjh  op 
tho  mindg  of  the  jury  and  ho  would  be  oonviotwl.     It  may  be  baxA  of  iuck  I 
case.     "Well,  justico   would    bo  doao,   a    guilty   bibh   wJuUl   bo    coixvv;! 
and  thcroforo  tho  object  of  the  criminal   law   has   been   garticil,"    Bui 
muat  bo  kept    ill  mind  that   this   would   be  a  practical  abrogation  of 
existing  law,  vyhich  aays  that  &  man  gball  be  cOimotcKi  by  oviileoee,  not 
Btigpjoiou.    Ueforc,  then, yon  can  make  this  propose)  altemtion,  you  mnstd«ti 
the  principb'  npou  which  the  criminal  law  of  Kngland  is  at  present  foundod. 
do  not  eny  whether  that  is  right  or  wrdug — tlioro  maybe  doabta  whether  ti 
principle  of  tho  French  criminal  law  ia  not  l>Ptter  than  ours,  tliat  prinoipll 
being  tho  ascertainment  of  tho  tmth.     But  suppose  tho  prisoner  did  pat  himsd' 
in  tho  ivitac9s-boj(,  he  would  bo  subject  to  crosa-csaminatloii,  a&d  if  he  wt 
gniltyi  nndoabtedly  you  would  further  the  ends  of  jnatioe;  because  va  tho  eonn*  ] 
of  croBB- examination  he  would,  in  all  likelihood^  say  something  that  woiiIJ  \m 
lo  his  conviction ;  on  the  other  hnad^  yon  would  Ecrioiisly  endanger  on  ianooeii 
man  by  putting  him  in  that  poaiiien.    It  is  all  very  wefl  to  eaj,  "An  Ini 
man  can  proleet  liiisi-sclf:  the  iiJOr«  you  look  into  his  case  the  more  an  tn 
man  will  be  pccn  to  bo  innocent."  That  is  notthecft.so;  and  the  reason  of  iti 
th.it  no  man  is  ever  put  to  trial  upou  a  crlmlDal  clsarge  without  «tpoti_ 
against  him.    Now  suppose  such  a  man,  with  a  great  number  of  faclii 
circnm«lnnccs  telling  most  formidably  against  him,  to  be  perfeelly  iunoceati' 
and  that  be  is  put  iti  ilie  witncKs-ltox.   Tn  the  course  of  the  croas-examiDiitiootkc 
fact.s  which  tell  most  slrongly  ngalnsl  bim  are  broughl  out  stronglv,  and  in  the  tt' 
ply,  any  man  with  expcrieiicc  nn  a  prosecuting  counsel  would  he  able  bo  *o  repnevot 
tbcaesuf^pklons  fucts  ta  Che  jury,  thai  U  would  be  two  to  one  that  the  taon  wonld  be 
convicted.    There  is  anotbcr  (tifflculty  attending  it.     In  the  case  nf  hualioiid  tD4 
wife,  if  tbohiiBband  !a  made  competent aB  a  wilncss.  and  al.^ocomiictlable— [Df. 
WADniLovE ;  No,  not  compellable,] — Well,  if  ho  is  made  eompetcat  you  ctuinot 
make  the  husband  competent  without  making  the  wife  cotDpctent  aleo.    Well,  P ' 
he  i.t  ctitnpclctit  at  the  trial,  the  wife  must  l>e  competent  not  only  at  the  tiul  1 
thi'oughout  the  whole  proceeding's,  and  long  before  the  husband  bad  c^rercli    ~ 
privilege  she  Would  be  cotupctcnt  for  the  prosecutioji  aa  well  as  for  the  i 
In  any  case,  between  hufband  and  wife,  therefore,  the  prosecutor  would  be  i 
t]i«  wife  agftiiiBt  lli«  tiosbantL    Tltcic  i£,  boircver,  on  eaorm«iis  clias  at  \ 
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wbiclij  bjf  a  moet  nDreasonable  decision  of  the  judge*,  hat  been  lirouglit  witbin 
tbU  exehisicjQ.  I  alluJe  to  catea  ihst  come  before  ilie  magiHtrates  oniler  the  titte 
of  sitiujuary  comictfona.  It  hu  lK»n  decided  that  a  Humnmiy  ca-sc  iiiTolving  tv 
puuiilij  in  of  the  natiu-c  of  a  criminal  cii*c.  Tlic  jirnttk'jij  cfTctt  of  litis  dednioa 
is  llial.llitie  are  not  half  a  dozen  cases  in  Avliiili  difficiiltica  do  not  unw,  Croia 
suBiHiontes  are  taken  out,  and  jou  t'linnot  call  Ihe  two  i>arlieij  to  cxijlaiii  tlie  cum, 
und,  as  agt^noral  rule,  jou  do  not  beRi"  tiie  (rutli  oQ  oitlier  slile.  TUis  ilofuct,  wlilcli 
WA*  never coiitt'in|)IaE<.'d,  might  be  remedied.  It  might  algo  bo  adviaalilB  to  remora 
ilie  esglusioii  in  cases  of  misdemeanour,  such  as  jia-sauUs,  in  ca?cs  of  perjury,  and 
in  «U  cases  llml  savour  of  a  ciTii  action.  Bui  then  comes  the  gnwi  difficulty — 
wliwc  oie  we  to  draw  the  liue  ?  TLe  distiaction  between  mibdenioauour  and 
fduuy  19  at  present  so  ptrfectly  irralioiml  that  no  ground  can  be  nsaigned  why 
certrtio  t1*tnKst'ttii  be  calSed  a.  tnisdcnicanonr  and  certain  olLer  things  a  felony. 
N  "it  not  be  (wssilile  to  get  rid  of  all  diffltulty,  by  lodging  in  judges  (he 

'-  "  give  the  power  of  pxumining  priitoners  and  iwcuaed  iMiraous  aa  wit- 

ii(.--i-  ..  iL,iy  thought  it  iJcRJralde  i  I  have  fiiitb  enough  in  (he  gowJ  sense  of  the 
judges,  ID  thuir  desire  for  Justlee,  and  in  tlieir  fairues,",  to  believe  that  if  such  a 
jiower  were  loiiged  in  them  ihcy  would  cxcitir  e  it  fairly.  1  believe  such  a  power 
would  not  bo  niiaufccd  once  in  twenty  year?,  and  that  it  wonli]  only  be  used  when, 
iu  ibe  excrciiseof  their  diacrtdtion,  they  saw  it  deair&ble.  The  granting  of  Ench  a 
power  woulft  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  privilege,  beeause  foraial  apjilication 
would  reqtiire  to  be  made  to  tlie  court,  and  it  would  nerer  by  the  priaoner  or  hi« 
connwl,  ijulesB  it  conld  be  seen  that  truth  would  be  promoted  by  the  courec  ;  and 

I  think  lliat  all  the  Rdvjitdases  which  are  tlesircd  are  to  be  gained  by  my  learned 
fricpd  in  timl  way,  without  being  accompanied  by  tlic  disaSvautagea  to  which  I 
have  rcferreil. 

Jlr.  HouKBT  Wiisou:  Br.  Waddllove'a  paper  may  bo  summed  up  in  three 
I"  ■.    The  lirst  18,  Ibat  husbiinds  Kud  wive$  f^huuld  In  alt  catieti,  civil  and 

'  ■  ■  cQiispclent  and  not  coBi]>ellubIe  as  ivitnesbes.    To  that  I  agree,  if  w<j 

iiiiiu  11  lo  cvidcnoo  of  actioQH,  and  keep  to  the  rule  of  law  excluding  cTidenec  of 
wi>rdi!  tjioten  by  wife  to  Lusbaail,  or  huHhand  to  wife,  as  conllilential  comwunU 
ouiotiH,  With  tbat  iitiatification,  I  agree  to  that  jirojicsiliou.  The  second  propo- 
BiliuM  i«.  that  in  all  civil  qasca  the  ovtdeucti  of  the  pmtiea  iitiall  be  aduiiesihtc  and 
eompellabk'.  To  that  I  agree  partially  and  conditionally.  Al  pvi^fteut.  there  aro 
two  e\C('t!iion9.  The  imc  is  tlio  case  of  breach  of  |irumiKe  of  marriage,  and  the 
olIiiT,  acdim-i  in  consei(oeneo  <jf  adultery,  in  wliicli  the  evidence  of  partits  is 
cxcludtil.  With  rdWenoe  to  a  breaeli  oj"  proiniso  case,  it  ccrtaioly  seimut  very 
ijnreii*jMable  l!iut  the  only  two  parties  in  the  world  who  have  any  direct  know- 
iedfte  aln>ut  the  tuatter  in  dispute  should  be  unable  to  give  evi(lenco.  I  think 
yaa  ocigttt  to  allow  the  parties  in  these  ca»(!>»  to  {^vc  evidence,  but  the  evidence 
of  the  plaiotitr,  unless  supported  by  Nome  evidence  besides  her  own,  iihauld  not 
1m}  »«iil!ieieiit  for  tbc  purpoaca  of  legal  proof.  This  would  Ik;  adoptin;;  no  i;ew 
priiif  iplf^,  fnr  we  bttvc  the  same  thinjj  iu  prosecutions  for  perjury  and  treason.  If 
it  I  ■  red  objectionable  to  luotlil'y  the  law  of  evidence,  we  might  uccoropligh 

(1j  i'.-il  by  niodififlng  the  cause  of  the  action.     It  might  be  e;nacted  that 

a  ,  '  marry  muiit  be  iu  writing  ia  order  to  1m.<  binding.    At  all  cvcntg,  I 

II  lukt  provide  that  the  evidence  of  a  plainiiff  in  cases  of  breach  of 
pi  [uaniagc  should  not  be  Euttlcient  in  itself  for  purposes  of  proof. 
Then  thi'ie  is  the  cose  of  a  proceeding  of  any  kind  in  coDsequenee  of  adultery, 
and  J)r.  Waddilove  proposes  that,  in  eucb  ca,seB  the  evideniK  of  the  parties  ehall 
bo  odicisgiblc  and  compellable;  therefore  it  ia  propoH'd  that  a  husband  should  bo 
at  iiljcrty  to  petition  for  divorce,  and  put  his  wife  iti  the  witnesiS-bos  to  prove 
adultery.  Now  I  thiak  we  abould  rcmeniber  tJmt  adultery  in  a  womua  is  nboat 
M  gr&it  n  crime  aj  she  could  possibly  commit ;  and  if  you  are  to  compel  a 
criminal  to  give  evidence  in  a  (mibc  of  Ihat  kind,  surely  we  ought  to  go  on  ta 
ContiMft  every  Criminal  in  every  case  to  give  evidence,  which  I  tuppofle  nouo  of  Us 
at  pnwent  are  prcjuired  to  admit.  !^o  far  with  regard  to  civil  coses.  Then  with 
TcgKrd  to  erimiuul  cases',  Dr.  Waddilorc  )iropo«)C9  that  the  evidence  of  the  giartica 
■hall  be  adraisgitile  but  not  cora]iellable.  Now  I  receive  the  projiositton,  but  only 
after  yrara  of  hcditattoD,  and  an  the  gotuliou  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  iirohleina 
of  livw  reforin,  and  I  do  cot  receive  it  ojioa  the  grounda  st&ted  by  Dr.  Waddilove. 
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Th«  first  impoftAnt  reft^cn  to  be  iirg»I  in  eupport  of  tljiit  propQ||li^||i1 
will  remoyc  a  very  btoss  inctrasistency  ia  the  artministratian  of  JosMw, 
petiAIU  bare  Leeo  alone  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  Ibe  one  ^aja  ttiat  ths« 
lieen  mu  asstiQlt,  vbUe  ihn  other  suye  there  tiad  ijcea  an  altompi  to  extort  bio 
JCow  we  tftku  tlie  ertdcnce  ©(  one  of  tbos*  partifw,  ivithout  reference  to 
question  of  comparalivc  crediUilitj,  bat  merely  upon  the  priiieljil<>  tlmt  wh^ti 
CttQ  5{)eak  firct  sbAll  be  bear^l,  and  tbe  other  sLleocett.    On  tlie  \    '     '  '    i>f| 
Histenc;,  it  may  be  argued  with  great  forc^  Ibat  yt>u  ought  to  a<^. 
of  both  parties  or  iieiilier.     And  thin  iucon^-istf^nc;  iu  not  meiu.^ 
one,  for  ve  bnre  the  ca^es  of  Madame  ValcDtin  aoid  Mr.  Hatch,  wUcrc  ;au 
two  persona  convictwl — first  becftnse  n  statement  is  true,  and  second  because  il  i 
ftiUe.    Clearly  one  or  other  must  be  wrong,  and  if,  ia  the  lirat  trial,  you  bi 
admitted  both  jioitie?,  the  probability  is  thnt  such  on  inconsiafency  mult)  tM 
bare  bappenetl.    Another  arguinent  in  fitvaur  of  the  proposilion  i»>,  \\... 
ihe  evidence  of  the  parties  would  tend  very  greatly  to  disciuirage  unj'i 
tioDs.    A  person  may  Tfuture  to  prosecute,  lini'jwtng  Hint  lie  or  »>1jij  vvm  m- 
only  wilBcss;  \ivti  it  would  Ik  a  much  more  dnu^'erous  speculatiuu  if  he  or 
knew  that  the  other  pmty  could  !«  heard  also.     Tbtn  there  is  the  titang 
argnment  of  all,  which  is  that  the  admission  of  the  evidence  of  the  accuKd 
nec«$sary  for  the  proicctlou  of  innoccuec.    It  is  itn|K»^ble  to  deny  that  almo 
any  innocent  fcrson  whalercr  would  gladly  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  on  faia^ 
own  behnir.    Of  course  there  wonld  be  rcry  extreme  caiies,  in  whicb  a  ficrxna  < 
very  bad  chametor  might  bo  comjioUed  to  disclose  circumstanr   -  - 
prejuiUec  liini  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury.    There  may  be  ca!?fS  in  wii' 
of  connscl  wonld  pors-ert  justice ;  but.spcukius  generally,  I  aoi  i 
of  U3  accused  of  a  crime  wouldconsider  it  the  f^eatast  possible  boon  ft 
to  gtre  evidence  on  our  avra  behalf.    It  is  not  so  much  evidence  in  < 
oT  importance;  it  is  rro^S'ex  ami  nation.     If  a  )>er8Dll  accused  of  crtiue  caii  ttiliuil 
to  the  mos-t  Fenrching  cross-exaratnalion,  and  if  no  circniuf  tnncit  can  be  Urouglu 
oitt  to  contradict  his  Btatemcnt,  the  jury  would  in  (:ciicriil  a»]uit  lini.    To  admit 
the  erideace  of  the  accosod  ^rould  also  tend  to  the  conviction  of  guilt.     If  ai; 
guilty  perFOn  refused  to  give  evidence,  the  jury  noulil  say  at  ouco, "  The  nion  WMH 
Iw  guilty  ;"  and,  if  be  comes  forward,  in  nine  caM?a  out  of  ten  he  would  convift 
biinBclf.    There  is  one  other  reason  in  support  of  Ihe  proposition,  whicb  ja, 
to  admit  the  evidence  of  Ihe  nccused  i^ould  afford  the  greatest  possibf 
faction  to  jnd^e«,  juries,  and  the   |>uhlic,  in  cilsc8  where  a  JierMin  ii 
on    circuiuistantiAl  evidence— eitpecially  in  capital    caac;,  ta  long  as 
jmnishment  is  allowed  to  continnc.     Well,  if  to  admit  the  cvidcoc«  of'li*^ 
accused  in  a  criminiil  enfc  would   lend  to  remove  incnniti.^ti-nc-y  in  tLeadail* 
nistration  of  justice,   to    discourage    unjust    ppjaecutious,  to  'exculpaie   llA; 
janoccnt,  lo  convict  the  guilty,  and  to  give  i>atiiifaetion  to  judges,  juries,  anil  l> 
public ;  it  may  be  asked  what  more  can  we  require  ?    I  answer  that  we  reqi 
nothing  more  if  the  highest  ^ov'wA  object  is  (he  admiuiatration  of  ciiminal  j 
but  if,  as  I  believe,  the  protection  of  individual  liberty  i«  a  higher  ol>jc 
then  we  ought  lo  hcsitale^not  upon  any  ni'.*re  technical  ground  of  w 
Snglieh  law  at  i>n?sent  requires,  but  uiion  i>bilo8ophical  principles* — wc  oi  _ 
beallate  to  put  any  man,  however  liad  he  may  t>e,  into  a  position  in  wh~i_  _ 
ehall  be  compelled  to  criminate  himself.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  tlie  very  lirat  nria 
ciple  of  individual  liberty,  that  yuu  most  treat  cvenr  man  aa  innocent  till  t]i 
contrary  Is  proi'cd  against  Mm.  If  you  give  an  aceu&cd  man  Ibe  option  of  ^ 
evidence  on  his  own  behalf,  you  luny  call  it  an  oiili'in,  but  it  I*  really  a  <oi 
sion.  becnu$c  no  man  again?!  whom  &vij prima  hu-it  evidence  could  L>c  braaj 
could  withhold  his  t'videneo  without  virtually  comictiii;^  himsolf.     If  he  is 
ami  comes  fjrwnrd  to  giv<?  evidence,  he  mupt  come  forward  wiih  the  iatc; 
commit Ijnjrpet'jnry,  am!  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  through  tb«  cross. 
lion.    I  ilo  nwt  say  that  it  is*  wrong,  nnjusitfiable,  or  nnnece«wiry  to 
bill  it  seems  to  me  (o  be  a  very  great  evil.  St.  Vaul  nakvtX  whether  it  wcfo 
to  Bcourge  a  Uonian  who  was  uucondemned,  and  it  i«  equally  qneal' 
whelbrr  an  utio.'nvict«l  Eiigliahuian  ought,  by  any  sort  of  pnesaure,  to  1 
peilcd  (o  nn  acknowkilgmcni  of  gutlt.    I  a-  ree,  aftor^cara  of  doubt  and 
lion,  vilih  I^r.  W'nddilove;  but  1  du  »}  entirety  on  Ihia  ground,  that  it  « 
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ary  for  the  protection  of  tnnoceBce.  All  of  us  must  give  up  so  miicli  of 
liljcrty  Of.  h  rfK[iiired  for  tUe  imblic  good,  and  if  you  cannot  protect  fiti 
Innocent  mnti  witbout  [jiittinj;  the  jjuilly  man  to  tia  incoDvenJence,  it  is  bettor 
that  the  piiiiy  mnu  bIhjuIJ  be  put  fo  the  inconveoiciico  than  that  the  inuocont 
mftn  sboatd  he  aubjectnd  to  a  grievous  wrong.  Tliere  is  one  point  connoctcd  wltii 
CTidcnce  which  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  Ibe  two  paperH,  liut  whieli  I  thfnll  is 
rrvy  important,  and  of  a  good  deiii  of  interest  at  present — I  refer  to  tbo  qnestion 
wlicther  we  fibould  iwt  extend  the  privilege  of  con tldeuce  to  the  case  of  confoaslons 
made  to  mitiiscers  of  religion.  It  ACf^ina  to  me  lliat  if  cvcnrc  come  to  IqoSc  nt 
Mtte  qfQcetion  aa  Eagliahmea,  nnd  not  merely  aa  Protestants,  we  shall  see  that 
this  prfTilege  nrtist  be  ooiicBded.  To  a  conBistent  Romfin  Catholic,  cotifenaioQ  is 
a  D'-ce^sity  of  his  rolif»ion;  and  how  can  we  pretend  to  tolerate  religion,  and  yet 
in  fffect  prohitjit  the  eterdse  of  it :  and  whotevpr  yon  nilow  to  one  class  of  rell- 
pffinials  you  mnsf,  of  course,  allow  to  nil  otberii.  The  Cliurch  of  England 
exprvisly  recommends  confession  to  a  miotster  as  an  exceptional  remedy  for  the 
relief  of  a  Iiiirdt'DCd  conscience,  snd  we  have  lately  see (j  an  insianeo  in  which 
that  oxceptiofial  remedy  has,  as  it  Beemn  to  ine,  hccn  very  usefully  applied.  I 
had  in(eiidt>d,  if  Mr.  llolyoake  had  not  brought  forward  the  subject,  to  say  a 
word  about  the  incouipdency  ol  nti  atheist.  It  IM,  of  coitr>e,  a  Viry  sad  thing 
^^^at  any  human  Wiag  should  he  without  belief  in  God,  or  a  future  state;  but 
^^BlII  if,  in  point  of  fact,  a  man  h  an  unbeliever,  nurely  it  is  very  wrong  that  bis 
^^BBiimotty  should  be  refused.  As  long  as  we  receive  the  evidence  of  men  wh&M 
^^ns*  h  n.  i)rncti?nl  athcLim,  we  ou(;ht  not  ta  refuse  the  cvtdenec  of  a  man  who 
^^Htpo??'^  (litiist'lf  to  insult  nnd  ol'ilrxjuy  by  sayifig  that  ho  i*  an  urilwlievcr. 
^"^  Mr.  O.  U.  Tksxtst;  I  may  remind  this  meeting  that  it  haa  all  along  been  the 
law  of  Scotland  in  criminfil  procednre  that  the  prisoner  should  have  the  in.st 
word.  The  course  of  proceduie  ja  this.  Tbc  onnsel  for  the  prowculion  htia  no 
opening,  Evidence  is  first  led  for  the  prosecution ;  then  evidence  for  the  pri- 
Bouer :  then  counsel  for  the  proscention  addresses  the  jury  upon  Ihe  evidence; 
D  the  eminael  for  the  prisoner  uddrcsaes  the  jury  for  1  lie  defence,  and  then 
iloirs  the  judge's  charge  to  the  jury.  Now  it  has  been  found  to  work  well  iti 
ollnnd  that  the  priaoner  fiionld  have  the  la.«t  word,  and  that  the  Cfown  shinild 
r>f}l  l>e  heard  in  reply;  and  1  think  it  worthy  the  consideration  of  this  Associn- 
-tion  wbethei-  it  would  not  lie  a  still  further  improvpmcnt  in  criminal  procedure 
"■  yoa  were  to  follow  the  practtec  of  Scotland  in  that  respect.  It  U  lathcra 
ognlar  thing,  not  perhaps  known  to  this  meeting,  that  it  has  been  alvv.ayg,  until 
recently,  a  rule  of  the  law  of  Scotland  in  cnminaj  proceedings,  that  a  near 
rt'iatlve,  such  as  a  son,  hod  the  option  of  declining  to  give  evideitce  against  hta 
ftilher,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  wilnoss  placed  in  thf  box  in  those  circura- 
rtaoces,  at  the  a?sij;es,  and  the  judge  told  him  solemnly,  "  You  are  not  bound  to 
give  evidence  here;  yon  have  the  option  to  give  it  or  not."  In  almost  every 
oaiMJ  the  witness  gave  the  evidence ;  nor  do  I  know  any  instance  in  which,  wheti 
the  witness  declined  to  give  evidence,  cither  the  counsel  on  cith'T  side,  or  tho 
jnd^  on  the  bunch  madt-  any  rpfcretiCe  to  the  foot.  It  was  viewed  entirely  as  a 
matter  of  strictly  le^nl  fortn.  Now  it  U  going  only  one  step  further  to  give 
TOch  an  uiilion  to  the  accu-sed  himself. 

.\lr  Sacxdees,  Recorder  of  Bath  :  I  vfill  confine  myself  to  (hat  which  I  believe 

the  proat  question  we  have  before  us,  the  prijiricty  of  admitting  parlies  who  are 

trgwl  with  crimes  to  give  evidence  in  their  own  cases.    Now  I  think  tho  impor- 

itx?  of  thi«  pri  vilege or  righ  t  has  been  very  much  over-rated.    There  is  a  va.«t  dlf- 

feirnc;  between  civil  and  criminal  cases.    In  civil  cases  Iransnetiuns  are  Itivolvod 

which  are  mostly  pci-formed  itj  open  day.    This  is  not  (he  casein  criminal  eft*c»; 

mva  are  nnt  committed  in  the  face  of  day,  or  in  the  jiresence  of  other  people, 

t  w^en  Riea  have  an  <>p[)ortiinity  of  committing  them  in  si^cret ;  sn  that  in 

'^'tttntrly-nine  cases  oat  of  a  hundred  the  prisnnerconld  only  yay,  "  I  did  not  do 

it."     If  he  has  wilntssea  to  show  he  did  nut  do  it,  he  can  now  call  tlieui.    He  is 

only  debarred  from  giving  evidence  on  oa(h  nt  present.    In  ninety-nine  cases 

nnt" of  a  hundred  he  can  only  say  ho  was  not  there,  but  was  stimewhere  clfCi  but 

he  '.tin   Hay  that  now.    No  prisoner  is  dcliwrcd  frura  giving  hi.*  own  evidence. 

E«ry  priiioiier  is  asked  if  ho  has  anything  to  eay,  and  he  can  Hjen  say  what  ho 

clioos<^,    The  only  difference  in  the  proposed  law  would  be  that  what  he  can 
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pow  aay  wllhoiit  his  oatli  he  would  then  My  npon  oath,  [Dr.  Wabbiiotz  : 
And  crci!>.s-cxaniinaUaa  woulJ  follow.]  Wet),  if  he  is  to  be  subjected  to 
i.'xtimiiia.tiiin.  in  niDCty-nlnc  c&!ies  out  of  a  hnndred  that  would  be  to  hla  pngai 
And  ifc  must  not  forget  this,  that  in  maety-mne  caam  out  of  a  handnd 
accuBed  ia  tlic  rcul  ouljidt,  bo  that  the  rciult  would  vatj  mach  lie  lo  lb«  pi 
of  the  Bccii^sd.  The  result  or  the  cbHuge  would  be  Bubstanlialljr  this, 
would  iiar  upon  oulh  very  tnucb  what  he  now  Eaya  without  oath.  Aod  what 
woulel  bclliivo  that  his  word  onrried  with  it  iiny  greater  Ae^ree  of  Imthfol 
mcriily  becnuiie  it  was  given  on  oath.  In  France  and  Bel^um  portiei 
are  not  put  vn  their  oaths,  I  n'allj  do  not  see  what  pmctical  utility  ii  to  ariie 
out  of  this  iiialter.  Tbcre  Me,  no  doubt,  some  cases  in  which  the  present  state 
uf  things  operates  lo  the  prejudice  of  a  man  ehorged.  For  iostaooe,  wbo^  IliC 
only  evidence  aji;&in3l  the  lurcused  parly  'a  thiit  be  it  found  in  iioeacwion  tfrtotea 
property,  the  man  is  very  often  convicted.  The  law  ssyB — and  coiiioi«a  mbm 
bears  it  out — that  if  property  la  found  in  possession  of  a  penon  wbo  has  w 
proper  right  to  it  he  miuit  he  decieed  to  be  llic  stealer  nnlesa  he  can  aceoant  (br 
having  it  in  his  possession.  No  doubt  be  Is  placed  i a  a  po«itioDorgreatbai4- 
?liip,  hut  that  wont  be  removed  by  enabling  him  to  make  ld«  statement  OfiM 
oAlh,  wbicb  ho  now  makes  not  ujion  oiith.  There  is  Ibis  (lifQculty,  bow9r«r,  li 
uur  forms  of  prooedrire,  ti.aH.  I  wihh  to  sp&  it  altored.  If  a  |iereon  avails  bimtalf 
of  a  counsel  he  i?  not  pernilttcil  to  make  Idiii  own  ataCemenl,  and  the 
Is  not  allowctl  to  make  n  statement  which  cannot  be  proved  by  eridi 
Miswof  Ihis  nature  some  juilgt-a  have  bruton  throueta  the  general  nde 
fiuch  co»e  occurred  in  n  trial  Irefore  the  present  Lord  Chanailor  of  a  man  « 
cuBed  of  theft.  Tile  judge  allowed  the  prisoner  tUoiigh  defended  by  counsel  I 
make  his  statcmcai,  and  it  was  so  Bimple  and  truthful  that  the  jury  believed  il,' 
and  he  whb  ac<[uiLted,  In  another  (hwo  of  a  ypnuisrd  who  w&»  accused  of  ■• 
murder,  the  only  circtimstnnec  against  him  was,  that  be  wit«  found  in  poHMsiol- 
of  gooda  liclonging  to  the  murdered  men.  Ue  gave  an  secount  that  be  bad  W^ 
It  parly  of  gipsies,  and  they  iuduoed  liiul  lo  chfttige  clolhea,  and  so  he  was  ruOtiAi 
Iti  po«esaiou  of  I  lie  arlicU-!'.  Upon  nn  applicatiuo  lo  Mr.  Baron  Jtartin,  thons^ 
ho  aaid  It  ivit*  contrary  to  all  precedent,  after  great  consideration  he  allu»'«4 
the  prisoner  to  nmfee  his  statement,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  Irilerrtl 
at  slake,  nni)  on  the  diislinct  uodci^tatidin^  that  it  won  not  to  be  drawn  into  a 
picci'dent.  N«w  the  Saw  ougbl  to  Vie  changed  in  this  ref?pect.  A  prisoo* 
should  be  allowed  (o  make  hia  Rtatemcul  of  fitcts  lo  the  jury,  and  then  have  tl 
netlslance  of  counsi,'!  afterwards.  And  I  think  it  would  alsiobe  an  impra 
as  the  last  speaker  bos  said,  if  the  prisoner  or  his  eonoM!!  were  allowed 
the  lost  wonl.  As  to  the  protwpnl  to  allow  wives  or  husbaode  to  give 
for  or  against  eacli  olher,  I  am  very  much  0[)poBcd  to  that  alteration-  1 
would  be  a  great  viuluttoo  of  the  confidence  wbicb  is  expected  between  _ 
wife.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Holyoake  that  religiuuB  opinion*,  or  the  wantof  thi 
ought  to  be  no  ground  for  excluding  men  from  giving  evidence.  Tliat  man 
declares  boldly  in  a  court  of  justice  that  he  has  t^ruplea  as  to  the  aoibesti 
of  the  New  Ti-'stament  must  not  l>i>  ct'ttiHidt-reil  a  dtRhonest  man,  The  Staa 
can  brave  the  >)dlum  which  neecs^arily  fults  upon  him  on  account  of  mat 
such  a  dcclarntton  m  a  man  who  has  some  eonsciencc.  1  would  alter  Ibe  fui 
of  oBlh«,  by  leaving  out  the  words,  "  So  bcJp  me  God.  the  truth,  the  whole  trulW 
and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  "  let  Ihe  man  who  takes  that  modifled  oath  be 
«dliject  to  penalties  as  for  petjury  if  he  is  ^iUy  of  giving  false  oTtdenoe.  It  U 
desirable  that  this  disability  should  be  removed,  bMonse  it  does  not  fall  upoa 
the  right  parly.  If  I,  a  believer,  bring  an  action,  and  hare  only  one  WiilMM 
to  prove  my  right,  and  he  happens  to  be  nn  unbeliever,  I  am  deprired  of  aj 
right  because  another  man  is  an  unlicHcver. 

Mr.  0.  H.  Palmsk  :  One  of  tlie  strongest  argnments  in  favonf  of  reinOTii 
the  disabilities  with  reepect  to  witnessea,  which  has  been  used  is,  that  the 
and  only  object  of  all  inqnirieft  in  courts  ofjusitice  was  the  discorery  of  tratb. 
cannot  (igrec  with  my  learned  friend,  I)t.  Waddilove.in  tbepropotllloD  wliTch 
adducoi)  in  bis  paper,  that  it  would  tend  to  the  discovery  of  tmth  to  admit 
ncciuNkl  of  crime  to  give  evidence  at  their  trial.     1  thittk  It  h  a  mLelAke  1^ 
suppose  Ibnl  even  an  innocent  person  charg&i  with  a  crime  could  Pffcr  Ute  taH 
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iaptimoDj  to  prove  bia  inaoi^nce.     Peraoaa  placed  in  tbo  wiiacsij-bj-v  to  giro 
Dviilenco,  even  in  a  nintter  iiuwhic!i  Ihey  ore  not  personally  coucernDd,  c^peflially 
if  ignoraut,  uncit nested,  and  unaccu^taniCKl  to  blie  forms  of  Ibo  court,  fret^iicnlty 
pxt  tlieir  evidence  hi  eucb  it  manner  i»  to  uttach  suspicion  to  tlicir  croilibilUy. 
If  that  be  true  witli  respect  to  wLtnesiKa  who  are  not  jicrso-iially  ooncei-ned,  how 
miicli  more  La  it  likely  to  be  t be  case  with  a  peiRoti  cUiirgeil  witli  crimo.    If  n 
prisoner  nt  tlic  bar  were  W  decline  to  give  cvidcuce,  and  Hic  jury  knew  lliat  he  had 
Aaopportuaity  of  givlag evidence,  tbcy  would  iaimediittcty  say,  ''Thalinnn  munt 
te  guilty,  else  why  imi  he  not  explain  tbc  cifCntMtdUCes  which  loll  nsjuinst 
biBi}  "    TliD  giving  of  eTideno(3  by  the  priMmcr  ini^ans  crogs-csainination  oT  the 
prtBoii«r,     But  >vill  it  not  be  ii  most  indeccat  exttiijitiuD  if  the  counsel  Tur  the 
pratei'ution,  in  the  discharge  of  bis  duty,  were  obliged  to  put  (lUeslions  to  Lbo 
pritiMier  in  the  dock— and  eajwcially  if  that  prisoner  ig  not  defumlwl  by  counsel— 
AOi  put  the  qiie^titina  in  nuuh  n  way  that  an  ignorant  mao,  called  upon  in  a 
noBKnt  to  g'ive  them  an  answer,  would  iu  atl  probabiliiy  say  Eiouiething  to 
(Lunagc  liia  case  Id  tbu  oiinde  of  the  jury  ?    At  present  according  to  Ibc  huniaaity 
ofotu  criminal  law,  HO  alluAiun  can  be  mado  to  a  previous  couviction  against  a 
[triaoAer,    But  coiiHiilcr  what  would  be  the  result  of  ibis  proimsed  change  ?    The 
OMuwelfor  the  prosecution  would  be  bound  to  ask  him  if  be  bad  not  Itcsen  prc- 
viottsly  convicted.    [Dr.  Wadoilovb  :  1  would  conllnc  the  cross-eiaminaiion 
entirely  to  the  rts  ffuliK,  nndthc  judge  wonld  prevent  the  croaa-cxaminatlou  going 
beyond  tfao  cbarge  do  wbicb  the  prisoner  i#  arraig^ncd.]    Tben  in  that  case  the 
groat  poiat  as  to  (he  credibility  of  the  prisoner  is  lost.    You  ore  calling  upon  ua 
to  put  A  prisoner  in  a  better  pijsititn  than  an  ordinary  witness,  l^ccause  we  are 
very  mnch  more  dupoflcd  to  r|uestion  the  evidence  of  witneaises  who  have  bocQ 
convicted  of  {lerjury,  and  why  should  we  not  npply  the  ^ame  rule  to  the  cTidenoe 
offered  by  »  prisoner  if  he  biw  been  formerly  convicted  of  perjury  ?    Dr.  Waddi- 
lOTc  says  that  fact  should  bo  koit  bntli  fnun  tlie  jury,  but  if  your  object  is  to 
Wcertaia  the  truth,  then  yon  Would  be  ^jtullifyin;^  yourselves  as  re^rardH  that  pm- 
IMHition^  beoanac  you  would  be  keeping  bock  from  the  jury  one  of  the  Kauft 
jniportanl  con niderai ions  with  rus^pcct  to  the  value  of  the  prisoner's  testimony. 
With  respect  to  the  other  diaaliiliiie;),  we  inif;lit  ]H>rhaps  safely  go  on  In  tbe  way 
we  hOiVe  gone  in  recent  yeura,  in  placing  mutters  rather  on  the  ground  of  credi- 
bility than  of  com|>etency.     I  cntuvly  concur  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Smtnlerw,  lb:»l 
k  it>  entirely  out  ol  the  ijuestion  for  irn  in  thcdc  day^  to  place  any  rcligiona  lest  4ia 
llu  rule  by  whicli  we  are  to  admit  prisoners  to  give  evidence.    The  time  will 
come.  And  indeed  the  lime  has  now  come  in  regard  to  the  ht^fit  educated  and  most 
hoDOurabtc  nicmbere  of  society,  when  the  word  of  a  nnin  is  na  reliable  n.'i  hiH 
oath  ;  fur  there  are  lliouannd«  of  men  who^e  words  wc  would  readily  take  if  they 
wore  to  reject  an  oath.    Tbe  latter  piirt  of  our  oath  ib  unneccasary  and  of  no  foroe. 
Lei  it  be  modified,  oud  let  tberc  l«  penaltiea  attached  to  tbe  onth  without  the 
COnetudiug  wordfi  aa  tbey  arc  to  jkerjury  ;  but  let  vm  take  every  man  as  a  man, 
~  (est  hia  evidence  according  to  the  principles  of  commou  sense,  whalerer  hi* 
qd  may  bo. 

\V.  Sktmour  TECUiir ;  1  must  dissent  from  the  proposition  laid  down  bjr 
lenTQed  Keoortler  (Mr.  Cu.v),  lie  drew  Ihia  distinction  betwoeQ  a  civil 
where  lite  evidence  of  u  party  h  admisaible,  and  a  criminal  process, 
b«ro  the  evidence  ia  nut  a^lniiBHiblc,  that  tlic  civil  (uih>  wa.^  a  (rial  In  order  tr> 
licit  the  Urulb  of  the  csim,  whilo  tbe  object  in  the  criminal  cose  is  not  to  decide 
rbctber  a  man  is  t'uilty  but  whether  he  is  [iroved  guilty.  Now  it  ia  qnite  true 
that  every  prisoner  given  in  charge  to  the  jury  is  given  with  tbe  charge  that  the 
j«ry  *hall  try  btin  according  to  the  evidence  prodnce<l  before  themjbut  the  object 
mu«t  be  to  ascertain  whether  bo  ia  guilty  or  not  guilty.  The  object  of  ihe  trial 
I*  not  to  l)e  merely  a  trial  of  skill  m  to  what  evidence  cnii  be  broiigbl  forward  s 
the  object  of  the  trinl  is  really  to  ascertain  thtf  trnth  of  the  accusation^wlicther 
he  is  guilty  or  not  tnilly — und  be  most  bo  tried  by  the  evidence.  And  then 
»raes  ibe  queatioii  ivhclher  the  pris^incr  »hall  be  allo«cd  to  give  evidenci?.  No 
>ubt  ihero  ai'o  objrutiona  to  allowing  prJHonera  to  lie  examined  and  croM- 
tjintocd;  but  wlu-n  Ihclcurncd  l!oc(ir<l'r  adinilB  that,  on  tlic  whole,  it  would 
ba  advantogcoua  lo  the  innocent.,  the  very  object  of  the  trial  is  to  a.-«certaiD  the 
IraUi  i  aod  if  the  ImUaucc,  as  he  ullowis,  would  be  advantogcoujt  to  thv  tnoocent, 
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the  object  of  the  trial  is  tliat  Ibc  gailty  ebalf  suffer,  adc}  I  think  (o  tb&t  exUa 
the  learned  Recorder  has  made  out  the  case  of  Dr.  Wadditore.  Wilh  reg«rfl  f 
the  other  iwinta — on  whielt  Dr.  Weddilovc  is  «  very  compclent  jtidgv — reUtin^ 
to  casca  of  divorce  and  Lrcncli  of  pfomise  of  mnrringc,  1  Ihink  Ib^ie  it,  Itllk 
diffurence  of  o}iinioti  in  the  ]ire<ient  meeting,  aud  that  line  general  opinion  is  il 
farour  of  the  nlteration  of  the  l«w, 

Mr.  J.  II.  RirEn  :  I  wish  to  call  atlcntion  lo  apoint  raised  by  Mr,  Palmer, 
the  infercsla  of  iruth,  and  for  tlic  piotettloii  of  society,  he  would  arei>pt  pvi<lcn<> 
from  any  quarter,  ^vhntevcr  the  creed  or  opimoog  of  the  wiincas  un 
olhor  wordf,  the  iTiiflkriual  or  niontl  relntionshiji  tn  society  of  llu- 
would  not  R'cog:nisi'>,  while  n,t  the  ttanie  titue  he  aclunlly  Fjienka   o^inuvi;^ 
rccogiiiliftil  of  a  prisoner  as  a  witness  to  nid  us  in  eliciting  tralh.     It  i 
Die  08  if  ho  WHS  <jiiLte  ^nlit-fied  that  the  mere  faut  ot  the  man  slatidliiK  id  it 
iieaB-box,!>L'ing  ti  prisoner,  ruiiderei}  U  iinim-^sihle  to  get  nl  the  truth  Ihroog' 
Xovr,  if  we  eliminate  from  the  intiuiiy  any  indiridoiil  capaliteof  girlng  ct 
to  elicit  the  truth,  \s'c  certnioly  injure  tlic  innocent  prisoner.    lo  point  of  flt^TI 
Tve  hare  a  good  witness  in  the  court  he  i«  in  ibc  crinuoul  dock  rather  tian  in  tJi 
witness-box:  nnd  if  neither  pidc  can  call  him  as  a  witnew,  we  cerlainly  lii  " 
power  of  getting  nt  the  truth.    Tlio  real  question  for  our  eoni-ideraUon  is 
is  the  effect  likely  to  be  uj  ou  fiociety  at  large,  or  is  il  likely  to  be  av 
to  society  P    I  think  that  Dr.  Waddilore's  principle  is  in  the  right  dir 
nnd  I  also  rccofrniBc  (be  poKitlou  taken  up  by  Mr.  Holyoake  bj  one  in  lb<( 
direction  i  for  it  is  really  unsnfe  to  exclude  persons  from  givini;  evidenee  I 
of  their  reli^nouB  opinion^.    1  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Holyo«ke  rtferrtit  M  I 
persons  inenpnbie  of  faying  whellier  a  oOTtain  religions  opiuion  wiib  Irae  Of 
faUc,  but  quite  capable  of  i^ayliig  whether  a  thing  \rn8  blue  or  green,    llicy  my 
be  insaoe  on  some  points,  but  on  other  points  Ibey  arc  quite  capiiblc  of  i^TiBg 
evidence. 

Mr,  Thomab  DrFH:  I  om  old  enongb  to  remember"  when  the  allowifif  i 
counsel  to  speak  in  fnvonr  of  n  prisoner  was  said  to  have  been  au  uprootiii;  4f  ] 
the  constitution,  ami  very  dnmnginfr  to  the  State.    I  am  ijuiie  old  enough  to 
remember,  when  the  alteration  of  (he  law  took  place  in  ciril  ca.<eji,  we  were  toM 
tliat  great  injuiics  would  How  to  society  frcm  that  change.    But  society  bw  not 
yet  felt  any  of  these  injuries.    For  myself,  I  would  agree  to  the  examina 
prisonfTa  at  once,  were  it  not  thnt  wo  have  it  m  engrained  in  our  he 
English  men,  (hat  if  nn  offence  «»  charged  it  jnuist  lie  proved,    Whellier 
many  of  our  htibitB,  onght  lo  be  altered,  I  should  doubt.     It  should  be  remiw-' 
bercd  that,  at  present,  if  a  ningistratc,  having  beard  the  evidence  in  a  rriin>B«l  j 
cose,  tnakeii  up  his  oiind  to  £iend  the  accused  to  trial,  be  eeks  him  if  he  has*  any* 
thing  to  Bay ;  and  if  be  ha<i  ouything  to  eay,  his  statc(nent  is  taken  down,  bat  tt  j 
is  not  made  upon  outh,    If  the  case  goea  (o  (rial,  any  stalcment  made  by  lb* 
priaoncr  goes  along  with  the  depoBttiong;  but  I  am  not  nwnre  that,  whether  H 
Las  mode  a  false  Ftatement  or  declined  to  aakc  any  statement,  it  haa  any  tfltod  J 
upon  the  minds  of  the  jniy. 

Mr.  I'ALKEa:  The  tlalement  U  not  necessiirily  brought  before  the  jury  BllHi  i 
unless  counsel  for  the  defence  chooses  (a  put  it  in.  and  then  he  givn  tbe  rigbt « ] 
reply, 

Mr.  Cox  ;  Theslatement  is  not  Inkcn  to  hla  prejiidiec, 

Mr.  DtraN!  That  is  the  point  I  wifh  to  come  lo.  We  arc  apt  lo  look  tk  *r1itl 
1b  done  in  France,  where  oil  our  nutiopj*  of  Kngli,s|i  justice  are  outragrd  by  tin 
judge  lr>ing  lo  pet  llie  prisruier  eonviclttl  by  his  cross- fnipsiinniiig;  hut  notblnc 
tif  (hut  kind  can  takt-  jfIucc  liere,  us*  (lie  exuminatinu  and  cro^t.-t'.\anilnnUon  ho* 
uititit  \tVf  niude  by  iDUtttiel.  TuMr  the  vmte  wl  u  umn  ntut  hiid  been  lunvivlc'l  |<n>- 
1  i>>iii<ly.  I  think  I  lie  $niiie  feeling  iil  fairtie^'e  tvhkh  noiv  |ive\i-nf>'  ttmt  {ru-l\>riB%  | 
lirwuglit  iij)  iignin^t  (he  priefHur  on  his  (rial  ivuuid  le^llnin  the  !■  ■    '  "udiM 

l»  it,  ajid  alft)  the  judge  from  bringing  it  forward.    1  caiiitot  m  mlad  \ 

00  tbc  Bubjcct  of  tdlowJDg  the  accused  to  give  evidence.  If  I  ....;c  ;.^  ,xyn»\ 
etroDgly  all  my  feeling,  I  would  gay,  no;  but  I  tliink  my  inlclket  faya  fl  wooM] 
ho  prudent  to  (ry  It. 

The  Cn^ibMAN  (Mr,  Forsyth,  Q.C.) ;  On  porae  points  I  have  it  Btrong  opin]oB( 
on  others  auch  opimooa  ua  I  fhall  express  will  be  undcx-  conaiderttble  doabi.  X«   ' 
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on  lb«  general  principle  which  has  been  enforced  by  Dr.  TVaddilore  \n  bis  paper, 
1  hKrn  HQ  dpubt  at  all ;  and  I  think  t!iut  the  burden  of  proof  liea  upon  tboBo  who 
nek  to  exclude  nny  evidence  whatever  which  may  tend  to  thi;  f^hicidntion  of 
trnth.    I  tLinli  that  when  wc  got  rid,  in  a  ^cat  meaaure,  of  Uic  olijculions  to 
tlie  coiopet«ncj  of  evidence,  nnd  made  the  olijcctions  apply  rather  to  crodikiilitj', 
iu  point  of  fact  the  principle  for  whicli  Dr.  Waddilovc  oovv  coiiteuilfl  was  ooq- 
oedwl.    Mojt  of  us  rcraoialn'r  (he  time  when  tiie  slighteat  amount  of  ialcrest  of 
A  (iccitnitiry  Oftture  renilcred  it  tnipoK<ible  fnr  a  witaesa  to  Rive  evidence,  aal  wo 
know  itae  gross  injustice  tiiat  that  rule  oT  liuv  produced.    Then  thiil  was  got  rid 
of,  and  now  oilier  cucNideratious  of  ii  different  natnro  prevail  excluding  testi- 
mony-, and  the  qiie'^tiou  Is  whciher  wo  have  or  hare  not  been  wise  in  giving 
weight  to  the.'^c  ohjcclions.    Not  to  take  up  your  time  long,  I  will,  with  yonr 
permission,  very  [jri^llj*  go  over  (he  four  sulrjeotg  which  Dr.  Waddilove  brought 
before  you  with  reference  to  exclusion  of  evidence.    First  of  all,  with  regunl  to 
the  qucstioD  of  the  exclusion  ol  the  evidence  of  the  parties  in  cases  of  breach  of 
promiae  of  marriage,  I  confers  it  bos  long  atrucli  me  as  a  gr<)!<s  anomaly  in  the 
adiainiBtntioa  of  justic«.     In  tiiat  very  action  in  which  pcrhnps  alone  it  is 
possible  to  prove  tbe  truth  by  the  evidence  of  the  odo  party  or  tlie  other,  tlie?o 
parties  cannot  give  evidence.    I  am  inclined  to  thinli  that  in  all  eases  of  breach  of 
smisa  of  marriage  each  party  Bhonkl  be  allowed  to  give  testimony,  the  jury 
|lway3  taking  iolo  account  that  a  dcdkiclioa  i»  to  be  made  from  the  credibility 
_"  the  party,  conudering  the  qHestioa  at  stake.    But  there  16  a  diDiculty  I  have 
^rith  reBjtect  to  this  port  of  tbc  rjucation,  which  wag  felt  by  the  House  of  Com- 
moiM.  and  which  I  have  no  doubi  led  to  the  rejection  of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly's  bill; 
td  tb«t  to  the  qucstioQ  whether  it  Bbould  be  rcriuired  that  the  p"rocai«J  should 
in  writing,  or  whclber  the  mere  oath  of  one  of  tlis  parties — say,  the  lady — ■ 
3Dld  be  BufBcient  to  obtain  a  verdict  if  the  jury  believed  that.    Well,  I  Uava 
Come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  promise  shoald  be  in  writing.    By  the  Smtute 
of  Frauds  you  know  that  yon  cannot  recover  the  price  of  goods  of  the  valae  of 
j6I0— you  cannot  recover  under  an  agreement  formed  within  a  year  unlcBS  you 
produce  written  evidence.    Now,  when  you  consider  how  much  would  be  in  the 
power  of  the  woman  wlio  came  forward  by  nnsupported  evidence  lo  say^  "  That 
nuan  made  me  «Dch  a  promiiie  on  a  particular  day,"  with  no  written  corrobora- 
"on  of  lliat  evidence,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  provision  aa  to  the  promise 
ing  in  writing.    In  such  a  ra?e  as  tbat  which  I  have  juat  supposed,  if  tbo 
was  youug  aud  good-looking,  the  chances  are^  as  a  speaker  has  observed, 
re  would  be  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.    The  speaker  who  referred  to 
Dke  of  corroboration,  atid  he  i^iiid  tbat  be  would  ha  inclined  to  admit 
but  that  ho  wtiukl  only  allow  the  oath  of  tbc  pnily  with  corrobora- 
lion.    But  observe  that  tliiA  is  jui^t  one  of  (hose  cases  where  corroboiTitlon,  in 
the  ordiuary  scxua  of  the  word,  would  Im  of  no  use,  if  you  have  only  the  oalb  of 
the  party.    Because  what  is  corroljorallon  Y     Is  a  Sunday  walk,  or  an  admiring 
jlance,  or  a  little  attention,  to  he  taken  as  corroboration  ?    There  would  not  bo 
,  single  case  of  an  action  for  breach  of  proirilac  of  mari'iage  in  which  yon  would 
jDt  be  able  to  have  some  corroboration,  because  no  jury  would  give  a  verdict  to 
\  woman  who  said,  "That  man  promiBcd  mc  marriage,"  and  could  not  produce 
eaal  to  pay  that  the  parJes  had  been  very  intimate,  nnd  that  Bomething  tfjok 
{nee  which  mi'^bt  be  taken  to  conohorato  the  oath  of  the  woman,    I  woiitd 
4m(t  the  pATtie.>4  as  witaeases  in  th(»e  cBscfl.but  as  a  larcgnard  1  would  require 
rrttlcn  evidence  of  the  promise  of  marriage.    "With  regard  to  the  a^lmission  of 
nKtC!i  as  witucssea  in  auita  of  divorce  fur  caties  of  adultery,  I  have  no  douM  that 
uth  parties  should  b-j  admitted,  but  im*  cLimpelled,  lo  give  evidence,    1  do  not 
bink  that  it  would  he  right  or  proper  tbat  the  iiusband  or  wife  should  be  allowed 
I  bring  in  one  another  to  pmi-e  that  nbicb  is  n  crime ;  and  I  think  (he  ends  of 
BBttcc  would  be  Btifllciently  attained  if  you  nllow  each  party  to  be  a  wjlneas  in 
J8  or  her  own  cauic,  leaving  (lie  jury  to  make  I  urge  allowftooe  for  tbo  proba- 
ilily  of  each  party  telling  a  falswahood  through  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
7ilh  regard  to  the  other  question,  which  has  been  most  fully  discussed  of  all — ■ 
imely,  whether  we  ought  to  allow  ibc  examination  of  pcn=on8  who  are  tried  in 
*»  criminal  charge,  I  c^onfcas^  although  it  ia  a  difticalt  question,  that  I  have  come 
to  the  conclosion  tbat  in  that  j»oiat  our  po&iUon  ought  to  be  altered,    I  myself 
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tbink,  aa  every  person  must  thiol:,  th.it  the  grent  cili^ecl  of  crimloal  irooodan  i»  i 
the  mere  prcLectlon  of  innoceuce,  but  llic  dii-covcry  of  guiK;  naU  I  da  b^b** 
that  wo  put  out  of  ourbanils  iv  most  clTc-ctunl  instrument  I'or  ibc  diaeorenr  of 
puiU  by  refusing  to  bUotv  a  jirieoner  to  ha  examined.  Several  of  the  spnintis 
who  have  aUdreMed  .you  lo-day  have  resleil  their  argiiiucnl,  toilicr  wn  lh«ij 
BTOund  that  t«  allow  the  cxatninaliou  of  tlie  prisoner  would  1x>  a  ppot'ivlirm  M 
the  innocent  r    bi»t  I  om   inclinod  to  ugrue  witli  tbo  lieeonicr  Tor  B.i''  > 

thai  respect  Ibe  chun^c  in  the  law  ie  not  m  much  necdeU,  lnsKNiii->*c  al  ]■: 
in  tlie  power  of  the  firisoncr  at  any  moment  to  wako  a  stntcmont.     '  < 
ihinka  that  n  «liitcTiiH?iit  hy  the  priitoncr  wilL  ho  of  uso  lo  bini.  1  "if 
few  judges  on  iho  liencli  Tvoitld  refuse  to  let  that  BinteineDt  In?  luli  >  i 

the  pritioner  in  dcfendcil  \yy  counsel.    But  if  there  is  nnj  thiulii  m-oii  ilii"  (viu*. 
I  wnit)!!  bo  disposed  to  filter  the  ride  of  lawj  bo  as  la  allow  all  priHouers  lu  male 
n  atntemcnt,  even  though  they  nrc  defetidctl  by  coauiici.     1  wuubi  mukc  u 
allowance  in  nil  such  CBses.     I  rclneiiil>er  one  cttse  of  a  trial  for  luiiftter  in  Lir«t. 
pool,  in  which  the  ctroumatnntial  evidence  ngaioat  tfic  pn*oncr  v.:-  ■'  ■'- 
Blrongest  possihle  kind.     The  iJiisionor  in  tliot  casfi  wm  liefcudcil  by  cu 
wiien  the  itrisoncr  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  remark  by  way  of  ex; 
the  founsel  enid  to  biia,  "  For  CJod's  take,  doo't  do  bo,  or  yuu  will  hang  yuiirwll'.' 
Ijut  the  prisoner  \Tas  nllowed  to  nialto  hts  statement  in  (•Kplniiatititi :  the  joty 
anw  blf!  deueanour,  nail  the  re.snlt  of  the  prisoner^  exptanation  was  that  be  irai 
ac(|uiltc<l.     I  reDierahcc  that  tlie  judge  who  tried  that  case  wa?  llic  lute  iS«rw 
Alderson,     I  believe  lliat  to  allow   joisouerB  to  make  statemeijt.i  oD  their  <w» 
1>elia!f  on  oalb  woiUd  noi  only  be  for  tha  protection  of  ianocejice,  bat  ibai,. 
thrvugh  Iho  CroH-examioatioii  which  woubl  fotlotr,  it  would  ali-io  be  ft 
me&oi  for  the  detection  of  fiuilt,    1  am  not  one  of  tliOEsc  who  feel  sot 
imprefleed  with  tt  tender  regard  for  a  r^ersou  ultimately  proved  to  be  ■  crii 
as  to  be  ctitirely  opposed  to  cxtractinfir  fi'om  Limself  the  means  of  coniriettoani 
It  is  only  done  in  a  proper  and  Iwcomiug  manaer.   At  preiicot,  if  a  man  iMvnM4  «f^ 
a  erinio  saya,  "  1  det'liue  to  make  Afiy  explaaatioo  of  these  eircuRistHDC«s  vUe 
are  brought  osainHt  mc,"  ami  if  the  jury,  from  bia  m  declining,  infers  bis  |:alll 
the  jury  would  be  doing  their  duly  in  conrictio^  him.    Tlie  gi«at  quevtion  K1 
how  ia  the  cxttrainntion  of  the  prisoner  to  bo  conduclod?     I  have  l)e«i  (*' 
France  and  at  leaded  the  crititinal  irinta  in  that  country,  and  I  confess  tinU' 
nothing  ia  more  aliockiiiig  tooiic's  aeuiic  of  Jugljce  than  to  eeethejiiilpres  i[)  Fmoet 
engaged,  •s  if  they  were  coutwcl  for  tlio  proiccution,  in  angry  aKun-aiinn  otitli 
tbe  prisoner,  endeavoiiri tig  to  slwtv  their  own  acutenesa  at  ihe  ■  r  iliis 

embarraaBincnt  of  the  prisoner,  and  nctitally  Hiniliiig  with  tnumi^i  jiri- 

Boner  gets  into  a  dilcmniH.    1  hove  ivctuully  seen  in'P&riB  a  prison  .  ,.»:,.  ,..^»itd  t 
by  IbG  jiulge,  and  treated  us  if  he  wore  guilty,  ip  preface  of  the  jury,  ajid  bcfin^ 
a  single  wltnc^g  had  t)ecn  called  into  court.    That  could  not  bajijicya,  of  cotuae,  ta  i 
this  ooiintryi  but  1  should  be  very  unwilling  to  see  anythiag  like  a  OQBtwt 
akill  between  the  prUaner  iknd  the  judge.  I  think  it  nnit^t  re.<it  wttb  the  priwMr'* 
counsel  to  decide  whether  the  priEomr  should  be  esnmineil,  and  1  think  that* 
might  be  dune  undiT  the  distrettpn  pf  the  j«dge  so  as  to  involvti  no  gin'jit  tmrm. 
With  rcsiKct  to  the  cross-examination  of  the  prisoncj",  1  would  have  the  cro«- 
Gxaminatiou  cgndiicted  by  the  prosecuting  counsel  if  the  examination  wn.<i  i-oii- 
ductcd  by  llie  pnsoner'a  connneJ.     In  the  case  of  a  pridoner  who  makes  hia  imii 
Btatcment,  be  might  have  the  option  of  being  orusB-ox&miDcd  for  tlio  pro.?ec\iiioo. 
But  in  cither  cnac,  whenever  a  prisoner  was  cross-examined  I  would  confine  the 
CroM-esamiimtioD,  Ob  has  been  BUffgCiilcd,  to  the  tcs  i/cxlc-   Mr.  Pulnur  i^ajd  Ihnt 
would  he  au  nitcralion  of  tbe  rnlc  gf  examination,  and  that  you  ought  lo  i^»t 
the  credibility  ofa  priaoner,  w  you  do  that  of  evei-y  other  witnojy,  in  Ihi-  kix-ttc*! 
poflsiblc  way.    Unt  the  casea  are  entirely  diirereiit.    If  a  witncsis  comw  fi.rnHfil 
In  any  ca.?c  you  ought  to  know  whether  he  is  truthful  or  not,  and  you  test  hi* 
Tcrocity  it!  ail  ways.    If  yon  break  down  his  veracity,  what  follows f    Simply 
that  the  party  for  Avhoin  he  ia  }»jvinghJK  testimony  \o^»  vt  veidict ;  tmt  if.  In  tha 
case  of  the  eroBs-esamitiation  of  a  prisimcr  who 'is  giving  cvidcneoon  Im  own 
Ix'balf,  you  go  into  the  man's  paat  life  to  make  out  that  he  ba.^  bei;n  u  i«.»jirhcr,  I 
you  lead  juries  to  the  illogical  couiihistya  that  because  be  coinmil!*i«l  crim^'l 
foriaerl},  hv  was  guilty  of  the  crime  with  whicb  he  etuada  charge*],    Tbat  is  Ite 
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fCASOD  Why,  in  tho  case  of  n  priMvner  Tiein^  croaa-examinet],  where  the  nrisoncf 
\a  defeoil^d  by  eonnscl,  you  oiifrht  to  dppjvrt  fronl  tbc  ordinarj  rale  and  conRno 
Ok  txiunination  lo  Ihe  rrj  tft.fiiF.  Tho  ofbcr  point  wUictt  has  Iwcn  iliscuised  la 
wbetlwr  hitsljADiIii  and  wivcK  oiijrht  to  bs  eotn]K'ieiit  and  comijellable  to  (five 
irfide&M  for  or  agninst  each  oilier?  On  tbnt  cjuosiion  I  dilTcr  from  Dr.  Wadtli- 
lw?e.  It  moy  bo  ilIo(dcal,  but  I  cannot  bring  myaelf  tn  c«ntt'ujplatc  with  apiiro- 
iMUion  th^  {iropo^fal  tbnt  in  a  ■criminal  case  a  wife  oagbt  to  be  nUowed  to  convici 
bcr  bnshand;  anil  I  bolicvty  ihAt  if,  in  the  ndini  nisi  ration  at  the  law,  you  fmind 
wire*  eomjujn  forward  with  evidence  which  would  send  their  busbunda  to  llie 
g«Uow»,  or  busliAnds  cotnlnj?;  fonvard  to  convict  their  itI^cs  of  capital  ofl'eof  fci, 
oar  Feelinjs^  wonld  be  no  sbockcd,  that  instead  of  liiokin?  upon  it  as  nn  improve- 
mctil,  i I  vrould  lie  considered  almoFt  itniversnily  as  o  retrograde?  movomont.  It 
is  «  question  of  feeling,  ami  it  may  be  snid  that  the  opinion  is  illo^cnl — that  the 
wtic  ou;^ht  to  staiD  the  truth  if  fthc  hue  seen  her  husband  commit  the  crime,  aad 
that  the  husband  ought  toPUfTcr;  but  I  think  (hat  the  feelings  of  the  country 
woald  be  ftppo-ipd  to  that  rhanp;o.  The  only  other  quealioo  vchioh  has  been 
brought  tNjf'.ire  tlio  w.'ctiiin  to-rtny  is  that  which  was  raised  in  l]i«  paper  of  Mr. 
Itolycuvkc;  iLiii]  it  )H  diQtcult  for  mc  to  cxpres-o  the  absolute  diBiwnt  that  I  fi^el 
» itht  rej^tud  to  his  arguments.  1  believe  that  there  it^  a  great  deal  of  oiisapprfhcn- 
sion  in  Mr.  Holyoakc>  mind  witti  regard  to  tbc  fads  of  the  caw.  Wliat  our  law 
pays  is  tliia— If  yoii,  lielieving  in  a  Divine  Providence  and  a  future  state  of 
retribution,  have  n  religiuuB  olijection  to  the  taking  of  an  onth.  wp  respect 
your  ficrBple,  aad  we  only  ask  yon  to  make  a  solemn  afflrmntion.  And 
I  think  tbc  law  ie  ijerruttly  tight,  because  what  the  l»w  e*y!i,  unA  what  nur 
jodgDA  have  ffit,  and  what  I  bcliovo  the  community  at  large  fee!,  ig  that  you 
mai  Bomelhing  more  thau  the  mere  deterrfnt  effect  of  the  possibility  of  a 
cottvioUoa  lor  perjury  to  get  at  the  truth  iu  ninny  ctsef.  There  are  many 
men  who  would  face  the  dan^r  of  a  conviction  for  i^rjnry  who,  if  Ihcy 
l>dicve  in  a  future  Btatc  of  ii'trihution,  would  not  pcrii  their  soul!<  by 
lotiinjr  a  fulscbrod,  ]  I^IIctc  that  Mr,  Holyonke  has  ioadTcrtently  nmcte  a 
great  initituko  in  his  paper,  where  be  says  that,  in  the  Halifax  burj^h  court,  in 
liWl,  John  Ilonnrd  wasf  pcntence<l  to  a  fcrtnigtifa  imprisuninent  for  being  an 
ftlhclsii.  Now  llinl  is  not  the  hiw,  and  never  linn  tjccn  llie  law.  The  real  facts 
ot  tbc  case  would  )>e  (hat  John  Howard  came  forwai-d  and  refuHCtJ  to  take  the 
oalb  wTliioiit  aligning  a  renKoii^  and  that  is  coatempt  of  court,  for  which  be 
would  ixj  imprisoned.  But  obscrrc,  if  a  man  snys,  *•!  am  an  atheis't,*'  the  cfiurt 
then  nays  "We  cannot  receive  yon."  He  is  not  committed  to  prigon  for  t>eing 
an  nlhciit;  for  in  reality  the  ooart  say*  to  him,  "We  won't  have  your  onth; 
wc  cannot  bclicro  ynur  testimony."  1  do  not  vvisih  to  detain  the  meeting  lon^r 
tlmn  lo  exjiress  my  entire  digseiit  from  the  propoBul  of  Mr.  Holyoake;  but  I  do 
it  on  thu  p-ound,  that  where  a  man  comes  fnrvrartl  and  snya,  "I  am  a  moral 
m«n:  I  am  a  (rutlirul  man;  liut  I  hare  no  faith  in  a  Divine  Providence — 1  have 
no  belief  it)  a  fuiurc  atatc — I  care  nothing  for  the  idea  of  retribution."  I  my.«e.lf, 
for  one,  wotild  be  Tcry  sorry  to  have  my  life,  liberty,  and  prnpcrty,  at  the  mercy 
of  Ibut  Timn. 

Dr.  \\'.Ai.DiLovi5,  in  reply,  said  :  With  reference  to  flje'reinarka  of  Uie  learned 
t'tmirumii,  si*  to  the  reception  of  the  OTidetice  »(  wives  and  hnsbandsi,  it  is  very 
true  thnt  it  would  Ui  a  painful  tltin^  indeed  for  a  husbatld  or  wife  to  be  convicted 
by  ihc  evidence  of  one  or  t)ic  other.  But  there  is  another  Bide  of  the  ciuestion, 
and  it  ought  to  1*  kept  in  Tiew  that  it  wonld  be  a  Tery  plcaaant  thing  lo  sec  the 
innocence  of  the  husband  or  the  wife  csiabliiheil  by  the  evidence  of  the  orie  or 
the  other.  And  how  often  does  it  liappen  that  a  husband  and  wife  aic  together 
when  a  transaction  takes  place  for  which  the  hufband  or  the  wife  may  be  sulise- 
iiucutly  charged,  and  nobody  elso  is  present,  while  suspicion  is  very  ytrong 
againiit  eilhcr  of  thcin  ;  yet  the  husband  or  the  wife,  as  the  case  may  be,  caunot 
rotnc  forward  to  pay  one  word  in  explanation  of  the  Buspicion,  or  clear  the 
hiwliund  or  wife  of  the  charge.  It  in,  I  think,  very  denirable  Ibat  wives  and 
hiiabattda  ahoiild  not  be  coniiwUtiblc,  but  ihat  it  should  Ite  competent  Ttu'  tliem  W 
give  evidence.  I  would  only  put  hhjb  ipti'stion  to  gcotlpniDu  who  have  taken  the 
oaito  view  to  mine  with  relerenec  to  I  lie  adf(iis.niliility  of  the  eviilenceof  the 
mcv  in  criuiiual  citseia.    I  would  iiiuiply  ask  them  If  they  were  iuuuccut  of  a 
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dbargfi,  &nd  tb&t  charge  was  pressed  against  tfaem,  wliother  Ihcy  wouLd  not  tif  Ml 
eotnc  forwa.rd  to  epcak  to  llicir  innoreiice?  Tbi;  ^uitl.v  man  would  at  Ut  uitl'l 
rcfuso  to  make  hi*  Plftlumpnt ;  nail  wliy  would  lie  refufo!  BtcaoM  he  w<mit 
know  Uiat  hia  elalcincnt  would  cunvict  liiia.  I'lic  innocent  man,  oa  the  Oite 
hand,  'would  be  mout.  ready  to  come  forward  and  try  to  csUbliBfa  liin  cnrn  itmo^ 
cyocc,  and  1  iltt  (Uiuk  tbnt  in  oiir  rules  of  1»«',  vvc  ought  to  look  to  ibe  mcereit  ol 
the  innocent  mthcr  tlian  to  the  interest  si(  the  guilty. 

Mr.  lioLYOAKE  ;  It  isj  11  very  hcrioua  lUini^  to  ifiak<j  «  prvr&*it»n  lliai  yo 
ciiiiiiut  give  oviduTicc.  You  lx?coine  iin  outlaw  if  yon  do  m,  Etcii  if  yu 
own  diilii  in  killed,  yon  cannot  appcur  to  prosecute  ilie  pt-rsoii  wlig  <lid  it- 
one  of  llic  apciikcrg  rcuiarkcd  in  tlic  course  of  tlie  discUHttiotl,  Ibe  result  of  tb 
cxcludiot]  of  llie  evidence  of  parlies  wlio  have  a.  conscicniioua  oltjci'lion 
taking  an  oalh  la  oltcn  not  bo  iniicli  any  disadvantage  lo  the  jwrson  himself  wh 
ia  exeluiled  r3  a  po^itiliTe  disability  fallinj^  upon  (Jie  person  who  may.  Cor  i" 
time  being,  need  the  evidence  of  tlie  parties  ■wiio  unfortnniitely  vt9  ill  (  , 
postilion  of  being  unable  to  take  the  oath.  Mr.  Tenuent  said  ttinl  Ite  vm  kMI 
we  hnii  gone  for  cnongh  iu  the  way  of  relaxing  the  ontli  i  but  I  think  tbOM 
who  object  to  our  going  further  in  this  dirwtiou  arc  iMund  to  thow  wbj  w« 
have  gone  bo  far.  Thcro  ait;  Tcry  few  persons  who  have  any  scruple  ahoal 
taking  the  onlh  on  accouut  of  the  vvorda  of  Jg8U»,  "Swear  not  at  nil;  "  niiii 
they  are  much  HtnulLcr  in  number  thai)  ihoao  who  taj,  "  Tbp»o  tcrioA  of  tkt 
oRth  inaply  a  confwaion  of  ftiith  which  1  do  not  hold ;  and  therefore  I  OMiiWt 
make  u  ]irocl»mntion  of  that  as  my  opinion  if  1  do  uot  bold  it."  S4R|y, 
if  Iho  one  class  is  cntitlcil  to  exception  wc  are  entitled  to  claim  e% 
also  for  tlio  other  class.  As  to  tbe  imprieontncut  of  tbc  pauper,  I 
plain.  The  man  w»s  an  atheist,  and  he  Tenlufcd  to  say  so  -,  ftnd 
be  tautte  that  avowal  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  an  oath,  and  be 
KQleaced  to  a  fortnight'ii  iiDpriaonnicnt  because  he  did  not  takn  the 
and  was  thus  guilty  ol  coolciupL  of  court.  There  is  no  practical  dilfeHBM. 
One  gentleman  nuggealcd  that  the  phrase,  "So  help  me  God"  tho 
omitted.  Now  if  that  phrase  was  omitted  it  would  take  away  the 
the  oath  altogether.  I  think  it  better  that  we  should  have  no  other  far 
the  simple  declaration  that  we  arc  liable  (o  the  penalties  of  perjury  if  we 
evidence  untruly.  But  there  arc  uumeroua  persons  in  thift  tottiitry  who  Ut' 
under  a  rellgiouH  iuiprt's^sioa  with  regsud  to  the  oath,  and  then  you  would  M 
doubt  dc!]irive  the  courts  of  n  good  deal  of  t'videncc  which  can  be  cxtnkcled  ii 
the  form  of  truth  if  nicQ  arc  under  the  impreasioti  tltat  they  nrc  giving  theif 
evidence  in  the  siglit  of  God,  who  will  pnnish  them.  That  would  involve  ti» 
religious  sanction  of  the  oath.  I  have  not  pleadtnl  for  that.  I  have  onlji 
that  where  there  are  persons  wlio  have  n»  unwillin^ess  to  lielievc  in 
state  of  retribution— w]io  are  not  in  the  crimiDftl  condition  con teniplated'l_ 
President  in  bia  remarkfl,  but  who  ore  reluctantly  on  the  side  of  thoM 
dishelicvc^it  la  better  and  fairer  lb»t  they  should  be  permltied  to  nulw  i 
afltrmatioD,  than  that  they  eliould  bo  teaiptcd  to  take  an  oatb  Agaiiwl 
consciences  and  if  yoti  «ay  that  the  law  tihalL  remain  as  it  is  yon  gaj  U  il 
better  (but  a  mau  make  n  false  doclaralioti  than  that  he  should  be  ui  f 
hlou  and  ileclniv  openly  what  hia  opinions  ore. 


LOGAI.  COUllTS. 

"  U/inn  ichttt  principle  sfnnffd  Lfmil  Courts   he  mDsfittited, 
tvfer.tn-p  (<>  cjctettt  of  jiirisiUction  ami  it/ninH  of  piovniurt  f^ 

III  ndtlilion  t>T  (lie  [i.lppis  hy  Me.  AV'jlljattis  aud  Mr.  J  [nil,    priT 
at  p]>,    1 13,  1.5.J,  ft  imptT  was  rend  Ijj-  Mr.  Ltsppoc,  ivLich  lina 
pritilcd  among    the   Sessioiiul    Papers  of  the  Associntiou   iu 
"Journal  of  Social  Scioucei" 

ClSCtJSSIOK. 
^Mr.  BonraT  Wilhos,— Thero  ta  no  Joubt  that   the  C'lanly  Conrti   »s   li»oj  i 
St,  ha  ve  earned  for  UiemBolrea  a  very  grttat  doaert  by  Uicir  uaef uluwis  in  Hts ) 
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meiTt  of  uuftU  dispatea  amoag  neighlMara.  A  quantilj  of  local  tjiuineu,  iuTolving 
■■uUl  aiuoiuitfl  of  tnonej,  was  cnniet]  nwny  to  Losdon,  tc  17  improper! j;  and  all 
dnt  m*  ivitDtAcl  wtts  to  got  «cim<»  iionfiibls  men  t'tint^rferG  botwDCn  the  parties  nnd 
AmM*  tile  matter  is  dispute,  rightly  if  jweAible,  but  ai  any  mtc,  quickly  ond 
•cimooiiimlly.  In  tlittt  roxftrct  the  ccnuit;  courts  linve  been  a.  grea.t  success.  The 
question  we  haw  to  toiisider  is,  -whother  their  usefulnM*  can  bo  extended  to  easel 
Tiiicrc  the  parties  H^p  nt  u  JUtimcfl  from  each  otbor,  Dr  vrhere  the  caoso  of  nctitm 
ia  A  v-»luAl>lo  mto.  t  llijnk  liicrc  can  bo  no  doutit  that  tbi^rc  vtotiid  be  ui  advui- 
t«ge  in  oxtetnliug  thu  }urisdit.'tioH,  if  it  bo  possible  to  do  so.  Thoro  caji  b«  no 
q«B8tioti  that  tlic  Biipori<jr  tonrts  never  ciiu  work  so  cheoply  a»  their  bnrablor 
evmpitti'tor^  \n  the  cotintry.  Jn  tliesu  days,  when  aH  things  seeni  to  tend  in  tho 
dlirisction  of  ccincoutniling  nutbority  in  tin;  metrtipLiHs,  there  is  rwiaon  for  wnea- 
ding  Biiy  Ironl  instifnlion  thot  bHs  worked  well,  merely  for  the  (nko  of  doing 
Uiinga  in  tho  country.  Well,  then,  'iiFstiniing  that  tho  locivl  adminietration  of 
joBliea  is  eEsentiolly  oconomienl,  And  tlint  ill  tho»o  i\a,y^  of  contmliiatiou  it  is 
^MfTmbte  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  Ineiil  courts  nil  much  its  po««!yo,  lot  nn  io- 
«[aa.-n  -whotlier  we  c«.n  apply  tho  machinery  of  ourcnunty  courts  to  obsob  in  ■which 
th*  p«rlie»  IItc  at  a  dii^lance  Irom  each  olbor,  or  where  tho  canw  of  aetiotl  la  % 
raiaable  <ifie.  An  to  tbo  ineonronieDce  of  iwrlies  residing  nt  a  dintaitco  from  Mcb 
ol4i«r,  wo  Eioct  that  at  pre»wit  by  It  clnmey  contriranc.o  in  tlio  mipcrior  eoUrtt, 
aamely,  by  allorring  the  plaintiff  to  bring  liia  ncllon  at  any  one  of  tie  aoporior 
e«ar<«,  thus  giving  him  the  choice  of  tho  place  of  trial  most  cpnTonient  to  bim- 
wlfj  T(bilo  the  d?fendaiit  is  enabled,  under  certain  circumstancoa,  to  change  tho 
nDtW  to  niuither  court  in  nnolber  part  of  the  country,  Now,  as  this  principle 
WAflca  Woll  in  tho  »npoiHor  courts,  why  cannot  tho  samo  principle  Trork  well  in  the 
eamtjr  coartB  ?  Why  cannot  the  plat'ntilT  lio  nllowed  to  go  to  the  county  court 
aMffMt  to  his  rosidence  or  plnoo  of  busiEeaa,  and  bring  his  action  there  f  If  such 
»  pmr^tice  were  introduced  tho  writ  would  issue  from  tho  county  court  most  con- 
reni«nt  for  the  plaintiff,  tor  serrice  np«n  the  dofendnnt  through  the  bailiff  of  the 
«mrt  iDidioBe  diatrlct  the  dofcndant  may  Imppoii  to  reside.  On  tho  serrico  of 
Uio  AinamotiH  in  that  way,  tho  defendant  might  porbapa  remit  the  debt,  or  he 
night  nllnr  terms,  or  writo  to  say  ho  would  not  fuiy  ;  or  ha  migbt  uoglect  the 
BUBUDODs  iiltogolhor,  and  in  that  case  the  plaintiff  might  obtain  jndgment  and. 
cs«cutiiMi  hy  dcfauh.  In  nil  these  casta  th*  summous  out  of  iho  county  court 
weald  do  jiL5t  u«  well  all  that  is  demo  by  writ  out  of  the  anporior  court,  the  only 
differ.»nc(>  fictwccn  tho  two  being  that  tho  espenao  of  tbe  proceedings  in  tho 
r'  n  would  bo  rooliened   in  Bbilltngs   instead  of  pounds.     Well,  enpposo 

I  t  intended  to  disputo  tlw?  debt,  and  desired  to  chango  the  venue  from, 

1  vvhich  the  pliiinliff  had  commenced  tho  suit.     In  that  case,  jnst  as  the 

I'l  1.  to  tho  p!iunty  court  nearest  his  own  rcgidenco  or  pliice  ol  business, 

»u  -:.,  I  ;-.:iIant  would  go  to  thu  county  court  nearest  bia  residence  or  place  of 
hu-tiiteae ;  and  tho  clerk  of  the  court  eonld  prepare  the  application  for  cbmige  of 
*»nne,  and  Imnsmit  it  to  the  other  court ;  and  all  that  might  Ijo  done  without 
•Ten  reqniring  an  ailiitiivit  on  either  side.  Tn  order  to  make  tho  practice  complete 
I  think  there  ought  to  bo  an  appeal  from  the  ducisioa  of  tho  county  court  judge, 
to  •  j«dge  of  tho  superior  court.  This  is  tlio  oniinary  practice  now  in  the  case  of 
•AT  deeiaioa  on  any  quoiftion  of  Tcnue ;  so  tbiit  I  am  proposing  only  to  ret^a 
what  is  now  the  ordinary  jurisdiction.  I  proi>oBo,  in  short,  that  every  county 
cftort  shoulJ  have  inrisiiictinu  over  iho  whole  country,  as  I  belicvo  was  proposed 
by  your  lordi+hip  long  ago,  and  as  nljto  projjosod  snbBtaulinlly  by  Mr.  Pitt  Taylor 
to  lie  Cnbiin.-U  Court  ComniiHsiou  ol  IB J  I,  We  might  suppose  Ihnt  under  such  a. 
►yslcni  .luy  ctiiiiilry  tmdcsroan  might  got  iiitu  the  habit  iyi  g'nng  ut  innToDient 
iiiliTviiU  «iih  Irihi  iiiicollccti'tl{i(.i-onut3  ti>  Ihi'  cniiiify  court  iieiirent  tu  hini  f(pr  the 
r..ll«i'li.<i  "I  llH-.-if  dolilK.  But  why  h1u..uW  Mic  |>livmtiil  sl"p  at  a  ii54)  debt  f  'f'Lctti 
ia  ii«>  moie  iliftiiulty  ia  collecting  n  debt  of  jE.'W  limn  in  coUcctiDg  a  debt  of  £5U, 
if  it  is  uniliajintcd.  No  doubt  the  plaintiH  should  bnvo  the  oiition  of  going  at 
onrc  te  the  superior  i,*ourtfor  ouch  claim  \  and  no  doubt  the  defondnnt  should  hava 
liberty  to  ti«ko  tho  case  to  the  •uperier  court ;  Irat  if  tho  plaintiff  is  willing  to 
t-MTy  the  case  to  tho  county  cctirt,  and  the  dctendont  has  no  desire  to  change  the 
veitno  to  lUc  superior  court,  why  slaould  the  law  interfere  ?  No  doubt  it  is*  pro- 
vided that  if  jortios  agree  at  present  ia  writing  tu  ft  change,  tbey  laay  do  bo  ;  but 
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OTorybody  knows  that  plaintiff*  and  AoremknU  dont  prwclicillr  &gre«  tn  Koi 
thing.      I  propose,  then,  Hint  Ibo   jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts   slicivU  If 
uultiuited  as  to  place,  and  alao  miliraitod  as   to  nmounM.     In  the  thirrl  pl:u-", 
propose  that  it  oliDuld  bo  lUihinitoil  ns  to  matter  of  iitigati'W,     In  c]ucsti<in« 
great  ]Teouniary  yalue,  or  in  questionii  of  cUnracter,  or  of  tttlea  to  Iahi),  it  inny 
quite  true  that  tbo  Buporior  court  eivauld  bo  tha  ("riginal  court  if  cither  p«r 
oboosQs  to  reaort  to  it ;  but  if  th<j  plpiDtiff  dmono!)  to  nuo  in  a  tiucatlon  TcUil 
to  chnracter  or  land  in  a  county  couri,  (intl  tho  clof^ndiint  ia  wiHinjj  that  the  c» 
sliould  bo  tried  there,  why  should  tbo  law  jntorfuro  to  cjimpel  tbcm  (o   " 
London?  Lot  tlio  jH>vfort  ind  jurisdiction  of  thocouuty  courts,  tll<?D,  bo  uaBf 
not  onlj  ae  Xo  place  &ad  ainonnt,  but  iil«a  oh  to  mutter  of  litigatinn  ;  and] 
■were  BO,  tUsra  would  bo  no  need  of  any  tecbcical  Bchcdulo  of  parli<?ul«rs  of 
Jurisciiction.      It  would  bo  iiuito  enough  to    say  tbnt  avery  county  wrart  1 
power  to  Twlrasa  ©very  civil  grieTitnco.     Thore  might  bo  sp^Qial  exception*,  uidll 
ibiiik  there  ought  to  bo  sucb  oxceptionn.     Por  esAiBpla,  I  would  not  allow  m^ 
county  court  to  have  authority  to  issue  an  expartt  injuni-tion.     But  it  *«ni*t*^ 
tluit,  subject  to  certain  oxcoptioui,  tlie  juriadfotton  of  county  tfourts  ought* 
commonflm-ate  with  tbo  range  of  civil  ]n»tico.    The  object  of  thia  ought  t*l 
introdnce  groator  ccoiiOBiy  in  the  administration  of  justice,  but  a  groat  collator 
adrantftgo  whifli  would  attend  it  would  lio  this,     Do  wo  not  ail  dnairo  to  pod»i 
our  two  groat  juridical  By  atoms  into  one  of  ciiril  rights?     Well,  the  be«t  way< 
doing  that  is  by  bringing  law  and  equity  togfltbor  in   the  primary  tribtinnb. 
baa  boen  said — and  I  bfliovo  with  truth — that  railwayB  iti   India  aro  t«niIiDg 
nbollsh  tlio  distinction  of  coiito  by  causing  memboreof  difforcnt  rlutCK  to  luix  I*-; 
getber  in  the  railway  carriages ;  and  m,  if  brr  and  tquily  woro  compelled  to 
*ide  by  aide  in  our  local  courtu,  they  could  not  long  maintain  an  «ttitnd«  of  ani 
uiam  in   the  courts   ahoT^.      But  wo  should  not,  in  abolfsUlDg  the  distlnrli 
botweon  law  and  equity,  bo  hand! nj;  over  the  adatiiiistrntioii  of  justice  to  tb 
omnipolonco  of  a  siuj^io  court— wo  sboutd  bo  introducing  a  now  competition  k" 
twoen   tbo  motropoliB  and  the  proTincos.      \V«  should  hsvo  two  great  jurldi* 
Rystom*  bidding  agninjit  ouch  other  for  tha  judicial  busincsfl  of  tb«  c^untrr,  s» 
of  them  cndcaroarin^  to  aliow  ita  au^wriority  by  greater  oj^^KylitiAn  and  e»-iino 
No   doubt    we    ahonid    find    out   by   cxperienca    the     proper    limitii    botv 
MUtral  and  local  tnodoa  of  adntiuistci'iiig  jiutice.    "We  should  lind  that  oiit_ 
sort  of  legal  free  trade,  by  allowing  oTory  litigant  to  buy  bis  legal  wsrofj 
choap«at  markot-     It  may  bo  urged  by  opponontn  to  the  o'tt'Caiiion  of  count 
jurlldiction  ;  "  How  can  you  make  local  courts  abiquitoua,  and  y«t  tuakfi  Hi 
jnespeDsire  ?    If  the  jxirtios  live  apart  from  each  other,  does  not  tho  oxj 
ilieoDirenictici]  of  locomotion  bocoine  a  necessary  incident  in  any  ciJurL, 
be  the  mode  of  trial — and  will  not  birge  oxpcuaes  be  incnfrcd  whore  great  ii 
are  at   i>tnko,  and  accurato  proof  i»  needed  ?  "     In  this  respect  I  beg 
antiroly  from  my  friond  Mr.  Willtflms.     lb  not  some  kind  of  written  pto 
econopiical  noceiiitity;  and  if  liirge  interests  are  at  stake,  w«!l  you  not 
einplnyniont  of  profossional  agents;  and  if  they  are  enipkiyod,  hiitst  thayl 
paid ;  and  if  you  have  a  largo  ejitcnHion  of  Ixal  jurisdiotii'tt,  must  you  D«t  I 
Corrosponding  o:Ktou:iion  of  metropolitan  supervision  ?     "  Whoro,  then,"  it  1 
askod,  as  I  was  flaying,  "  in  there  room  (or  any  great  oojiBomy  ?     Has 
higiiest  logal  intellect  in  the  country  boon  directed  lor  the  last  thirty  or  for  _ 
tA  the  reformatton  of  tbo  civil  eonrts  ?  and  t«  it  not  by  djruct  contact  wit 
superior  courts   that  the  local  courts  hare  Ixsconie  what  tboyarn?''     ""Why^" 
may  bo   aaid,   "should   wo   seek   to  revive  tboso   local  institulioits  whio 
plivco  to  superior  coutrnl  Iribunuls  ?  "     If  we  wish  to  deal  with   these 
philosophically,  we  must  not  attempt  to  aniswor  them  empiriL-rtlly.     tl  tJtO? 
largo  prindple  of  economy  inherent  in  the  local  method  of  ndniini«tfring  j 
in  whkh  tho  central  method  of  admiQistorlng|iifttico  isesaojiiiaHy  deticieat 
principle  that  wttl  reduce  tho  nost  of  juHlico  to  a  fraction  of  iti  prcaenl  anio 
then  that  principle  can  be  doilutd,  and  we  can  Judge  of  ita  eapalnlif !!?■».     Utit  llj 
Btjch  principlo  qaa  lie  brought  forward,  then  1  think  we  should  ci  it 

to  small  local  mattora,  and  loiive  tho  suixsrsor  cnurts  lo  Iho  nndi 
of  Ihc  mcfre  iui]«;)r(aut  matlors.     Xow  it  seems  to  me  that  there  i^-  ..  (.,  urcij 
herent  ia  the  local  tuethml  of  ailnituiiitenng  juaticc,  and  in  trbioh  the  ccotn 
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tnetbod  U  assentiAUy  w&nling,  Aud  ona  wtii^b  irohlil  raduco  iho  co9t  of  jtutit^O  to  H 
fFactkm  of  il«  preciciU  aaiouut;  auil  with  th«  (lotlnition  of  that  prlnciplo  I  will 
oonclu^.  Suppotie  ajiy  resident  of  fiheflifW  to  bring  an  notion  in  iiny  ol  tlia 
taperinr  oonrts  ;  ami  that  it  is  «.omo  at-ticn  ■R*«>rth  suing  for,  in  which  economy  b 
not  a  prinijury  couaideration.  At  presont  tbcro  is  providotl  fur  Lijitj,  witliin  very  Bftsjr 
distABOo  by  irailway,  a  iMal  court  of  the  beat  posaiblo  coiiatrutticn  fortho  trial  of  his 
ictign,  presided  over  by  ono  of  tUo  bo»t  judges  of  the  conntry,  and  providei!  it 
lh«  eipoaso  of  tlia  state — ft  court,  too,  in  which  tho  procoduro  has  b»on  im- 
prevcd  up  to  the  hig;lii>9t  limit  of  our  knowloJgo  of  our  judirUl  roquirotnents,  and 
in  which  nohoilj-  is  uverjuLid.  WcU,  anppoeiog  tliat  trial  to  take  plico  jti  tliis  local 
puurt,  null  that  there  is  a  iiwcoasity  for  boidc  rovlKiou  of  the  local  prooedure,  wo 
hare  ^  trnxla  of  luetrapotitaiL  roYisiou  of  tho  Binipletit  podslbto  kind.  If  cither  party 
ohjtfctfl  t«  t?i(.t  ruling  of  the  judge  or  the  verdict  of  tho  jury,  application  is  m:iilu 
i»rb«lly  t'.i  the  court  iit  Woslininstor  to  niter  whivt  has  Iwon  dono  ;  and  tha  oiiurt, 
Pti  hcaxlug  what  i»  said,  Kjtcakiiig  lu  tlio  judge,  tumiinj  to  hia  qotos,  iui<l  hunring 

It  (luty  (m3  said  liy  cither  i>arty,  givod  hid  doolsian.     It  ii^  i|mto  imjwsBibto  th&t 
local  jurisdiction  cunid  ba   controlled  by  tho  aiotri.'jj'.iUs  in  A  more   simple 

»acf,  li«cauju,  miloss  now  factfi  ui'e  brought  forwonl,  the  wholo  thing  \s  dono 
try  word  of  mouth.  Well,  whoro  '\i  it  that  thoro  ia  a  priiicijilo  by  which  you  rnay 
niiiko  w  great  sanng  in  the  locnl  ndmiuiHtnttlon  of  justice  ?  It  lies  in  this,  I  tlnok 
Uie  flaiotiff.  it  ia  tnio,  gots  hid  trial  in  a  local  court ;  hut  the  procediiro 
by  which  tho  trial  Li  broaght  nbout,  U  not  locftl  but  rnotropfllitnn.  In 
order  to  got  &  triiil  rtt  York  or  Sheftifild,  tha  phiintiH  is  oUhged  to  go  to 
London  for  hiH  writ  .lud  fiuiil  issuer ;  and  whoD  tho  trial  is  .it  an  end,  he 
Hlllftt  giv  hack  to  Loudon  for  jndgoicnt  and  est'cution.  Tho  conseqiiflinco  id  that 
the  Sheffield  plaistilT  goeu,  as  n  matter  of  conrnc,  to  a.locul  attorney;  and  tho  local 
AltomBj  ajiplicH,  nn  a  matter  of  course,  to  a  tnatro^xilitan  attorney,  if  for  no  other 
r&aMHi  thiin  thi^i,  that  there  ia  no  other  practical  way  of  gutting  at  tho  metrofKili- 
tjui  office.  Tliou  tho  oSicJiils  of  tho  court  »ro  accustomed  to  b«  nttomSeel  by 
professional  Agentii,  and  it  \s  no  jart  of  tboir  buainosa  to  tnsitract  uninformed 
a^nU  who  wi^h  to  do  their  huainuii«  thomaolvos,  Xow,  turn  by  contraBt  to  tha 
prwedare  of  th«j  local  courts.  That  is  conducted  in  n  little  offlfB,  whoro  the 
ontinary  mode  of  pn\ct)i;o  in  for  tho  parties  to  attend  porsonally.  Tho  oflioiali  are 
BccufitoiDcd  to  he  altendrd  by  tho  parties  peronnally  «nA  not  by  prnfefiHional  agont«. 
Th«  conseqneaco  in  that^  wliilo  in  nil  fontial  m&ttora  "whatever  in  t!ie  metropolitan 
covrtd  thecmploymont  of  n  profossloaal  a^^oitt  ia  a  nocoasity,  iu  tho  local  courla  it 
U  Abdolutoly  unknown.  I  vanturo  to  say  that  of  all  tho  actioni  that  aj'e  com- 
menced,  nut  one  iu  Hovera)  bmidro4ls  goes  to  trial;  ami  I  hIiuuIJ  ho  quite  witLin 
the  iiurk  were  I  to  isay  that  tliero  Is  perhapti  not  one  in  fifty,  nnd  certainly  not  ono 
in  twenty,  in  which  tboro  is  anything  to  try.  I  do  not  Itelicve  you  can  try  caaei 
by  iLs  prcacnt  mode  of  trinlat  a  x-edttced  cost,  but  in  forty-nino  caaes  out  of  fifty, 
or  at  all  eTcnti  in  ninotottn  caacx  out  of  twenty,  tho  law  ts  Bot  in  motion  not  for  tha 
parpose  of  setting  doubtful  facta,  or  to  enforce  tho  jxirformftnco  of  doubtful 
obligations,  hut  for  purely  administnitivo  purposon.  If,  then,  in  those  nineteen 
casP!  out  of  twenty  yon  were  to  dispcnso  altogether  with  the  necessity  of  legal 
euld,  it  u  evident  thut  you  would,  without  in  any  way  dolorioratiiig  the  value 
[■  trial  when  atrial  was  nccoa&ary,  diminish  t!ie  total  cost  of  justice  to  n  iiinnll 

Ction  of  its  present  Maount,     So  that  the  principle  which  aeoms  to   me   to  ba 

I  OQO  whii^b  ought  to  induce  us  to  doairg  the  extension  of  li>eal  jurisdiction  ia 
thia,  that  tho  localization  of  the  preliminary  procedure  dispAnsoii,  in  at  least 
tlUuteeii  ciuea  of  twenty,  with  tha  necessity  of  cmploviag' profeftaional  ufjont.i. 

ICr.  TcsNEXT:  It  a|ipciiir3  to  me  that  the  true  principle  in  egUblisbing  local 
Morta  is  to  give  the  judge  a  juri^dictioii  in  all  matters  as  to  real  and  pci-sonal 
liTDpcrty.  and  to  mstka  that  jurisdiction,  as  regards  a  deflnlte  butd,  an  exclusive 
jiirisdictiuti.  I  may  refer  your  lordship,  on  this  subject,  to  tho  jurisdiction 
whicb  ahcrifrs  in  Scotland  enjoy,  You  are  aware  that  within  the  limitB  of  £25 
no  »ppea1  can  lie  made  to  the  court  of  seseion.  But  these  eherift'a  have  in  p^r- 
aonal  actiona  a  jurisdiction  unlimiteil  ns  to  atnount :  and  in  the  shcrifT  court  of 
Olugaw  M  much  bu»]nG<>B  is  conducted  tut  in  any  part  of  £ngla.pd,  with  the 
exception  of  Loiidoti,  nnd  perbupp)  Manchcstter.  Actioni  to  the  amount  o 
£10,000  and  i::ii(i»0O0  are  there  adjudicated;  and  bo  great  ia  tlie  eaLlsflKlioB  o 
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that  large  eommerolftl  commuoKy  with  the  judgraent  of  Ihe  local  j 
nppoals  nre  verj  rare  indeei!.  1  And  that,  for  Ihe  year  endiUj,'  '  ' 
tlie  number  of  caaea  bi-uuglit  into  court  escOi-'iling  £1^,  Imi.  ayi  i 
to £200,  was  Liyo,  and  in  these,  llnul  jutlgmeatsi  were  pr""'-'" 
of  5Q7.  [Lord  Bbocouaw  ;  They  have  oot  unliniiteil  jii: 
Well  as  gaod8?J  The  sheriff  haa  joriadieiion  in  »11  per-  , 
in  ciisea  ol  serviUide  and  right  of  way,  luit  not  nb^Dliilc  juxiiiii: 
to  rights  of  projwrtj-.  Well,  of  these  507  judgmenti  of  vnv. 
amount  from  JEIIM  lo  i£'J')!),  subject  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  ^"^s 
were  only  entered  In  -S  cftuspi",  and  of  these  a  numl>er  were  dropped.  I  ami 
therefore,  in  sojmg  that  bo  well  pieivsed  are  the  puhlic  with  this  system 
cature  thatv  willi  very  few  Mccptions,  litiRntita  are  e«tij!ficd  wilh  the  ji 
of  the  ghcriff.  Then  we  have  Iwfn  told,  witli  regard  lo  the  utriibulM  ■ 
desired  in  a  local  court,  that  tbere  alwuld  be  expedition,  n  J^linpic  form 
cedurc,  and  i>rompt  execution.  All  these  Dttrlljutex  arv  renlL^ed  in  tb|| 
l'\mrjti<!gca  are  sitting  in  one  part  of  the  year ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  thfl 
vac&tiOD  at  all.  An  iujtmction  or  inteniict  can  be  obtained  at  the 
chamberB,  every  lawful  day,  ujion  a  few  hours'  notice.  My  learned  Mt 
last  aJdressai  you,  staled  tha(  Uc  objecled  to  an  fz parte  injunelion  being  _ 
by  a  local  court;  but  an  ex  parte  injunction  is  given  In  the  Bheriff  courts  I 
Scotland,  nud  in  pftiiit  of  practice  tt  has  been  found  lo  work  well.  If  iJiertf 
the  least  abuse  in  llie  applicntioii  tnado  lor  it,  the  remedy  is  eimplc  and  \ 
The  form  of  procesa  ia  exceedingly  Bimple.  A  paper  ctillcd  tt  coodescendeita 
Talent  to  your  declaration,  is  lodged  ;  answers  are  then  giren;  and  a  i" 
far  as  inconsistent  with  the  coiidtjacendence  or  decloratibn,  closes  thepr 
The  aberitr  then  proceeds  to  examine  witnE^nen,  ond  he  is  bound  by  tt 
take  notes  of  the  evidence  hiiaself,  and  cannot  devolve  it  aimn  any  othe 
After  the  evidence  is  cloae<l,  the  sheriff  tbcn  procecd.i  to  give  judgment,  i 
frequently  happens  that  in  mercantile  eauscs  of  great  importance  the  d^ 
of  lite  »licriir  and  alno  of  the  judge  of  appeal,  the  fthcriff  principal,  is  alt  jit 
witlun  two  or  three  weelis,  J  have  known,  in  a  case  of  urgency,  of  the  d*  "  ' 
nf  tha  ?heriff*sul)stitnte  and  of  the  Btienff-prlndpal  being  given  within 
three  hours.  I  think  it  ifi  worthy  of  the  obEervstion  of  the  meeting  that  J 
conrt  na  1  bavo  pointed  out  Beeiai=;  te  rouUge  what  is  so  mcth  called  for  f" 
land,  With  regard  to  the  other  branch  of  the  piihjifct,  (riimnals  oJ 
I  have  yet  lo  lenni  tlint  there  ia  ronlly  any  particular  neCtsfity  for  estati 
tkny  new  triliunal,  if  we  can  only  reform  and  amend  the  established  Judlfl 
of  th(.'  country.  I  may  refer  yaiir  lord«hlp  to  that  priuciple  of  the  l.iw 
land,  established  liy  an  act  of  the  Scotch  parliament,  luidcr  which  Ibo 
of  an  arbiter  !a  free  from  all  chnllengc  except  on  the  ground  of  inequity 
is,  a  wilful  iojoBtice  or  rffii-aal  to  hear  parties.  I  have  uiet  witb  gouitn 
leading  mercantile  men  of  England,  anil  have  taken  the'opporlunity  of 
this  matter  before  Uiein,  and  asking  their  ciiudid  oplniim  aa  to  our  '| 
practice  In  regard  to  arbiters  ;  and  the  answer  I  got  was  that  thry  were  ca 
desirous  that  such  machinery  sboakl  lie  introdnced  into  the  practice  off' 
If  merchants  differ  on  ntjy  imporlnnt  matter  in  Scotland,  they  Iiwve  only  I 
into  a  bond  of  arbitration.  If  it  is  a  C)UC9tion  in  which  I  ho  usaj^'s  nf  tr 
concerned,  the  arbiter  agreed  ujion  is  i^omc  man  conversant  with  tbc  i 
He  may  cj^aniine  his  witnesses  and  give  his  decree :  and  if  his  decree  Is  L 
in  the  BheriJf-conrt  Iwok.Oj  or  the  booka  of  council  and  session,  it  conies 
rnle  of  court,  on  which,  for  a  few  ^hillinga  of  expense,  decree  and  cxecut 
ioane.  1  liave  yet  to  learn  that  any  tribunal  can  be  formed  that  wonld  I 
Ihe  adminislratlott  of  justice  more  eflTectunUy  than  just  such  a  jiroced 
have  referred  to. 

Dr.  P.vNKttUHST:  I  think  the  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Williania  ie»ltd 
Mpcrwill,  for  the  most  part,  gn  uuchallf'ng'cd,  that   there  ia  a  neceasl^ 
bringing  jusilce  to  every  m.an'«  iluors,  nnd  administering  it  with  econoH     ' 
deepaich.     But  after  the  admii^sluti  cf  the  principle,  there  arise  two  qv 
list.  Upon  what  basis  that  principle  shall  be  developed  in  practice;  itA 
wlial  RhalL  l»e  the  nature  ami  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  thaw  couru  whict 
Bdmi&istcr  juBtiee    in  ihnt  wuy  ?    With  regard  to  the  ByBtem,  Mr.  IVTlliiuatl 
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IMaged  with  Bome  iUglit  notios  orer  Hie  existing  Courts  of  Kccord,  and  limilftr 
tribiui»U  existing  in  tltin  cciuntrj.  Now  I  tbink  it  would  not  bo  inexpeilicot  to 
Bulmiit  tbe  cocuiition  of  Lnncai^ter  in  thiii  rei^ticct,  for  the  County  l*i\1<itiue  af 
Xjoocaster  is  very  fortunately  placed  as  to  local  courts.  Tliere  u  Qr»t  ibe 
Coortof  Clmncery  for  the  county,  liaving  unlimited  jurigdiclloD  as  to  amount 
withia  the  district,  uid  doin^  a  larg^  amount  of  buniaeas.  Tbe  number  or  9uit« 
mod  Cfcuaw  for  the  year  ending  Ik'LOuiber  ISflJi,  was  529  ;  the  number  of  debts 
proved  vim  8,500 :  tUe  sua  pnid  into  court  was  £7:3,281 ;  and  the  gum  paid  out 
of  court  was  £115,3!il.  Wu  bare  atra,  in  the  second  jiloce,  a  court  of  oumtnoa 
l»w,  «1bo  of  unJiniiUid  jtiriaditttion ;  but  tbe  precise  iimoujit  of  business  wblob 
tbAt  court  lranan£t<  we  are  not  in  u  position  to  n>certiiio,  bccanae  it  i»  mixed  up 
irith  the  buaineaa  of  the  superior  court.  In  tlie  third  pLacf,  we  have  the  Court 
of  Record  of  tbe  Hundred  of  Salford,  whicb  is  limited  to  matters  of  £50  value  ; 
and  In  that  canrt  2,ftTii  writs  were  iwniiHl  in  13CJ  involving  an  amount  of  ijl,<>CfO. 
In  the  city  of  Munebestcr  there  k  a  Court  of  liocoud;  liaviug  jurisdicton  (o  a  like 
Amount,  (£oO),  from  wliioli  3,ori  writs  were  i j^ucd  in  l^CA,  involving  an  amount 
of  £*<J,27Q,  But  in  tUn  case  of  the  Liverixiol  Court  of  Passage  we  have  nn  indi- 
cation of  what  would  he  Ihe  .iDionnt  of  luiiiirefla  in  IticBC  coiiriii  if  tlicy  bad  un- 
lintitGd  jnrisilicllon.  From  that  court  Dtcre  were  issued,  in  ISIQ,  3,70 1  writs  in 
r«8ueclor  £203,<tOlJ.  I  coucyivc  iliat,  uitL  rcffartj  to  the  county  of  Lnncasler, 
U  tb«  evicting  live  courts  were  consolidated  in  the  lirst  place:  if  tbeir  jui-Jiiilio- 
liao  !a  point  of  amount  over  the  nren  of  the  couuly  was  freed  frotn  the  prcF^eut 
limitation  t  nod  if  there  were  adtiiit]i!«irativ<^  machinery  for  managing  cases  in 
which  there  was  no  content,  fo  tar  or  tliat  county  la  concerned  the  whole  difficulty 
voold  be  at  an  eoil.  It  mif^ht  he  arranged  that  a.  renistrar  could  sit,  with 
lonieiliing  like  the  powera  of  n  judge  at  Chamber:',  nnd  then  (he  ndniinisilrativc 
iwrt  of  the  business  would  be  j^^ot  over  in  nn  ctoellent  way.  Wiih  reftireucc  to 
the  matter  of  tribunals  of  commerce,  a  large  porliou  of  the  argumput  of  Mr. 
Leppoc  rcBicd  on  lUe  ground  of  the  expense  and  the  annoyance  which  the  com- 
mercial community  receive  from  the  comitUcatiou.H  and  difficiilticH  of  tbc  Statute 
of  Fraods.  But  it  is  (juite  clear  that  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  the  ooin- 
iMrcial  couimunity  is  struni^  enough  to  effect  an  aliolition  of  the  Slnttile  of 
Frauds.  If  they  do  not  mulit.*  a  movement  with  a  view  to  the  amendment  of  the 
prceent  state  of  the  law  in  that  rc.Hpect,  cither  they  do  not  care  for  it  or  tlicy  do 
not  wont  an  alteration.  I  conceive  thia  branoh  of  the  case  i^tandd  upon  the  came 
footing  OS  iuternational  arbitration,  wblck  everybody  in  i>oint  of  |>rinciple  hoJdJi 
would  be  dufiraUc  ia  reaped  of  trade  diapntoa.  The  three  pHociples  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Lepi>oc  are — first,  Ihiit  conuOerciul  clniifl*  »houId  be  dealt  with  by  a  man 
experienced  in  eommcTciiil  matlerfi:  Bccond,  thnt  the  proeeilure  lo  be  lulojited 
Hboutd  be  siutple  and  iiii.':(jiensive :  and,  third,  that  (he  result  of  the  decidon 
sliouid  be  speedily  carried  into  effect.  iS'ow  na  a  Icuiniive  measure,  I  think  they 
nu-:ht  to  be  iiroccetlcd  with  ou  the  following  principlcB.  In  the  tirsl  place  Die 
Iriliunal   jihoulil   be  votuutary;  in  the  i^ecotid  place,   the  pioccdure   should  lie 

tmple  in  form,  and  every  attempt  should  be  nmdc  to  bring  panics  pentonally 
tfure  the  Irihnnal  ;  tind  in  the  third  place,  they  ought  not  to  atleiiipt  to  iwiwsc 
a  '  '  '  lu^b  ap  a  vvrditt  of  law.  but  as  a  compromise  wliicli  the  parties  might 
1"  I'l  accept,    if  Buth  a  tentative  measure  were  iiihwluceJ,  and  much 

fljt, Ill,  the  difliculty  would  bo  cleai*d  away:  and  fruin  Ihe  eifpcrience  of 

»uch  a  vnlunlary  tribunnl  there  might  bo  Bupgcstcd  improvcmentH  upon  the 
viritlea  and  strict  law  uf  lhi>  land  which  would  tcniove  editing  defects  from 
the  adtninistruiion  of  justice. 

Mr.  O,  W,  H.iSTiKUsi  I  think  no  one  can  donbt  that  the  sxibject  now  uador 
III  '^  one  of  the  mo-it  important,  If  not  the  moAt  iutportanl,  of  any  that  can 

I  M^e  the  atl(.'nlioti  uf  a  department  fur  tlie  amcudmcnt  of  the  law.     1 

il  ve  there  ia  «ny  subject  which  ia  fo  imporUnt,  because,  however  much 

)  L- your  h»w  on  your  .itatulc-lxjok — however  much  you  might  rotnove 

til'  -;^all  that  would  be  of  no  avail  ho  long  a?  you  leave  the  bullcof  the 

pL'wpiti  thtiiughout  the  country  dt>Nli( lite  of  1  bo  means  of  obtaining  the  applicatioii 
of  that  law  through  cheap  tribuiioj!)  to  which  they  can  have  tt  ready  oceeej^. 
And  it  yttis  beeausie  Lord  Brougham  felt  fo  strongly  that  great  want  that  he  was, 
no  doubt,  induced,  throug^h  so  many  ycara  uf  hm  life,  to  4tevote  himi^clf  to  tbc 
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wlvQcacj  of  tbe  estublkhment  of  cbeap  local  courts.  Bat  tbeetMn  ml^4, 
distiDct  quciillons  wbicii  come  before  ub  th[a  morniii^.  TheoiM  tn  «a  >ai 
CBtablishuipnt  olf  locat  courEs — LLat  u,  snnb  as  have  jurisilklioo  ici  ell  mattr 
and  tbe  otlior  rerers  lo  the  a<lminL«tration  of  Local  juiilrce  in  miTCantilM  i 
These  we  iu  a  ciTtain  sense  two  distiuet  Btilijceis;  and  Mr.  H«ll  and  Sir. 
bave  advocated  tfae  establish ment  af  Aepbiate  mcrcoiitile  iribuuaia.  Ii 
must  admit— and  I  tbink  evcryooe  must  admit — that  there  arc  Teryj 
tu-guroenla  uwA  on  that  Gide&f  tbc  eas^c,  and  Tcry  slroDg  facta  in  its 
Emd  no  one  c{>rtBUilj  who  baa  had  an  opiKtrtunity  of  seeing  the  gnM  eatT 
irlilch  tribuuaJRof  conunerce  give  in  a  number  tircoatincntal  coanlries  i 
tbat  the  question  a»  (o  Lbcir  estttblislimL^iit  iu  this  country  is  odq  wbich  < 
Tcry  great  consiflerotiott.  At  the  sfttue  time  I  mast  cojifess  that  1  doubt  wh 
it  would  not  be  better  to  adapt  jour  existing  tribunals  to  ti)C  wants  of 
mercantile  community  rnlber  Ibaa  e^tablisL  a,  new  njiil  selml^te  court.  I  ooti' 
Ibat  I  ohjcct  to  the  in  u  Hi  plication  of  courts.  It  seenaa  to  me  tbat  ibe  f&ilarecd 
justice  in  criminal  coses  in  our  ordinary  trlbunnlR  really  arises  from  the  mviwl 
procedure.  Tber*;  w&a  a,  sugg«!>tioii  mndc  hj  the  Mercaniile  Law  Commjtieo  ot 
this  ABaoctut ion  wbich  we  cmlrodted  in  our  Bankruptcy  Bill.  Wc  proposed  that  la 
oertuii  cascH  wliich  cauie  before  the  oommiaaioncrs  in  baukitjpti^/,  ancb  a>  tbc 
granting  of  ccrtiflcalcii,  two  mcrcaniilc  assessors  shoold  be  asaonated  with  ttt 
judgi!,  much  on  the  Eame  principle  as  the  Trinity  Masters  are  associated  *itb 
Ur,  LtisliiiiKlon  in  tlio  ndministration  t)f  justice  in  the  admimlly  court.  I  »ra 
very  much  inclined  to  think  that  in  Iho  adoption  uf  some  such  prlnci])le  ait  tliat 
the  reol  iolutiou  of  tbe  (iiiOHtiou  will  be  found,  i  very  much  rcgr<;t,  for  tli»t 
rca&oD  and  othert^,  tbut  our  Bankruptcy  Dill  never  obtained  n  fair  bcnriog  from 
tbe  LegiBlaturc.  I  formerly  explained  bow  it  woe  that  tbat  bi!l  fell  throogb; 
but  I  am  Borry  to  see  a  gtatemetit  in  one  ot  the  leading  pA[ier8  ibat  this  A«M(ta- 
tion  has  tallied  a  grent  deal  nbont  bankruptcy,  but  never  done  anything,  Ibe 
fact  being  ttiat  we  prcjiared  a  bill  which  was  Lntri>diiced  into  tbe  House  «f 
Commons  nnd  read  a  second  time.  That  bill  cbutained  a  eluusi;  wblcb  ronid 
bftve  introduced  the  principle  of  mercantile  assestora;  and  I  cannot  krip 
llunking  tbat  if  in  mercantile  Cft«e6  itbe  option  was  ^vcn  to  panics  to  hiTf 
tbcir  caaea  tried  heftire  a  judge  and  two  mercanttio  assessors,  nearly  " 
the  grievance  felt  by  tbe  mercantile  community  would  lie  found  to  va 
We  all  admit,  however,  that  in  mercantile  as  well  tis  ia  other 
neeesBuy  to  have  a  much  grFAtcr  amount  of  local  juriswlictLon.  I  think 
fact  m^re  Wntitibg  to  prove  tbiii,  it  would  be  found  la  this  town  of  St 
Here  you  have  a  population,  ond  aa  amount  of  wealth  aud  mercantile  enl 
which  far  surpaBses  many  of  the  capital  cities  of  Europe.  You  have  ber«^ 
laUon  enoDgh  to  make  a  German  principality  or  a  Swiss  canttin ;  and  y-ct  titt 
year's  cue!  to  year's  end,  tbis  town  ne?er  sees  a  judge  who  can  try  ca»c«  i 
JC&O.  That  is  but  confined  to  this  town,  but  in  true  of  many  other  great  I 
the  kingdom^  and  aflcriiuch  a  faet  as  tbat  it  is  iatpo-jsible  to  doubt 
system  of  local  jurisdictiou  does  require  to  he  very  much  exteorti'il. 
ments  very  ofleousMl  against  such  an  extension  are  tbo!>e  kiiuls  of  cor\st(( 
arguments  which  have  been  used  to  upjwse  so  many  im[U'oveiuenl^. 
said  tbat  it  is  opposed  to  tbe  spirit  of  our  English  coustjtuuoii,  and 
tbe  spirit  of  our  English  courts  ;  that  it  is  necessary  everything  should  go 
to  WeatmtttHler.  Mow  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  tbe  historical  fallacy  tbai  i 
through  tbat  argument.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  our  Plautageael'sovertigturl 
resolved  on  having  a  centralised  system  of  justice,  and  on  placing  the  jnilgn  Ifl 
one  set  of  ooui'ta  in  Westmiosler  Hall,  and  making  tliem  admiaister  joitiot 
twleo  a  year  throughout  tbe  kingdom :  but  it  is  quite  a  mihtake  to  snppoae  tint 
those  were  the  only  courts  which  the  legislature  gave  to  the  cnuatiy.  Oo  the 
contrary,  there  were  dispersed  in  the  middle  ages  throughout  all  the  conntrj,  local 
conrta,  many  of  which  had  absolutely  plennry  jurisdiction.  For  Inetance.  if  fta 
take  the  case  of  Bristol,  which  was  the  Liverpool  of  the  middle  Hffes,  It  haft  iii 
court  which  could  try  civil  cosea  to  any  amount,  and  the  mercanUfe  caaea,  tbtn 
ia  no  doubt,  were  then  tried  in  these  local  courts.  The  rca^ns  why  these  eonli 
fell  iota  disuse  were  threefold.  Iq  the  Gr^t  place,  the  t^alories  of  the  juijges  w«k 
fixed  la  amount,  and  (he  consequeiice   was,   that  the  salarios  wb»h  not 
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ifllcieot  'm  tUe  days  of  tUe  PlAQtageuet?,  came  in  oiir  own  times,  and 
-fore  ottr  own  times,  to  bs  so  inadu4uute,  llmt  it  wfts  impossible  to  get 
jadics  to  take  tbc  olHce  of  the  R&cordcr,  and  our  RcooTdcnhips  came  to  be  he!(l 
'  l>affigter3  who  rarely  tUougbt  of  re.^iding  in  ttio  towna  where  they  eat  na 
m.  In  the  next  piajc  tlio  proocJiLrii  ol"  ttieAeoenirta  become  antitjuated;  and 
1  tliird  place,  the  area  over  which  the  writs  aud  judgments  of  these  ooarta 
Ije  ececiitcil  was  cotifiued  to  the  old  limits  o(  burghs ;  so  that  in  Briatol  the 
area  over  which  the  old  conrt  has  nbsolut'e  jiiT-isiiiction  only  extendi  to  a  small 
|«art  of  the  real  town  of  Bristol.  I  cannot  see  why  those  dofects  cannot  be  reme- 
died, as  they  have  been  remedied  in  tlw  Lord  Mayor'g  Court  ia  London,  which 
bad  f«JI«tj  into  very  much  the  same  state  a?  these  courte,  Its  pi'OH;tjdiiro  was 
bodf  hit  jurisdiction  \vti»  iJuUciI,  aad  a  tocitl  mi  was  oUtaiaed  giving  admirable 
procedure.  iKith  in  common  law  and  ejjuity,  to  the  court,  niid  ennblingitsjudg- 
taeaU  to  b?  enfopood  out  of  the  city  of  London.  The  coBflcquoiico  of  that  i«.  tliat 
Itie  Lord  Mayor's  Court  of  the  present  <lay  ia  doin^  a.  I'ery  larg«  amount  of  btJii- 
aiesa.  Tbut  really  ii  a  crnclal  tt;at  to  a{>ply  to  tlie  whole  ijUCiLioni  for  here  >aa 
bare  a  court  in  the  City  of  London,  nlose  to  Westmlnstef  Hall  -clcne  to  the 
■upcrior  courtit,  to  whicli  everyone  mtgiit  have  acceoa  if  they  choae,  and  yet  we 
find  tQat  the  mercantile  men  of  London  to  a  large  e^ctent  gu  iuta  thtiir  own  Lord 
llayor's  Court,  uiid  get  their  otva  btiainess  done  there.  So  much  is  thlH  the  case 
that  the  judges  of  that  coui't,  the  one  the  Recorder  of  London,  and  the  other  the 
President  of  the  Kdnc.itiou  Department  of  this  A3»ociatiou,  Mr.  Chambers,  the 
Coraiaon  Serjeant,  lintl  that  their  offices  have  become  very  oncroua  by  the  large 
increase  in  the  business  of  the  court.  If  tliut  be  no  tii  llie  City  of  London,  with 
the  8D|jeriDr  courts  clo-io  at  hand,  ami  constantly  sitting,  it  would  be  much  laoro 
the  cAse  throughout  the  country  if  you  hod  courts  eatabliabed  in  the  principal  townB, 
with  proper  procedure,  and  with  full  power  to  enforce  their  jndgraeiitB.  Aa  long 
~  fo  iii  onr  tuwating  at  Lirerpool  in  1858, 1  poiated  out  how  the  thing  could  be 
one  LU  a  paper  which  I  read.  In  the  large  towns  you  have  Mcveral  offlcea. 
ive  in  Birniinglmtn,  for  example,  the  Recorder,  the  ConiraiSKionerin  Ilanli- 
|,  and  the  County  Court  Judge.  Well,  if  all  these  three  offices  wore 
pimaled,  and  yoa  had  only  one  ci>iirt  cxercining  juHsdiotioa  in  all  these 
S,  you  might  peril  a ps  Lave  two  judges,  and  certainly  you  could  have  one 

rpaid  so  highly  that  you  would  comiuand  (trstmte  talent  from  the  bar, 

nd  jou  might  have  a  court  to  which  the  legifilature  miKht  at  once,  and  saTely, 
ttrust  [ilenary  jnrisdicIioQ.     But  if  you  look  at  Liverpool,  MancUeetor,  and 
Iber  iilacefl  yoit  wlM  find  the  game  thing :  and  I  linre  do  doubt  that  if  in  tlioEe 
rns   there  were  not  a   number  of  local  jmlges  C3ualiijg,  and  not   (talarica 
at  l»  pay  a  |rood  jntige,  you  woiUd  find  that  the  town  would  lie  only  too 
I  pay  out  of  iu  rate<;  a  luodoratc  nnlary,  in  addition  to  ibat  given  by  the 
_  lature,  to  have  (he  benefit  of  a  judge  resident  iu  the  locality  who  would 
terraae  ptonary  jnrbtilictioQ  among  them.    And  if  you  uoustlluted  that  court 
abat  not  only  \«oiiM  it  hove  common  law  n-nd  equity  jurisdiction,  but  also 
ae  civil  mercantile  jurisdiction,  such  na  enaliling  the  juilj;e  to  Bit  in  a  raer- 
ntile  case,  after  a  mercuutile  fashion,  with  two  mercantile  asaosnors,  to  bo 
'guided  by  the  customs  of  I  be  mert-'autilo  nieUi  you  would  Had  that  all  need  for 
tribanats  of  commeroo  would  at  oncn  vauiab. 


ADULT   REFOKMATORTEa. 

In  additioQ  to  the  popera  by  Mr.  Clay,  priutecl  at  p.  188. 

Mr.  Baker  rend  a  ]Piiper  on  Reforintitories  for  wlults,  Hb  pointed 
^ut  that  celhilivi-  iiuprisouiUL'nt,  bciiiles  ho'iag  costly,  loses  its  Joter- 
_  jut  i»o\¥er  if  proloiigeJ,  ami  mifitB  tho  prisoner  both  uiofally  and 
physically  for  the  life  of  hard  labour  to  which  ho  will  have  to  return. 
In  the  Initer  part  of  the  aenteuce  a  healthier,  more  uatun*],  aiid 
nioro  l£tborio«9  discipHae  was  needed.     He  waa  auxioua  to  see  such 
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Summajy  of  Proceedinfft, 


a  dbciplioe  tried  by  waj  of  experiment ;  and  he  thought  that 
of  the  EcforniBtory  schoola,  which  were  now  scarcely  n 
for  their  original  purpose,  as  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  hnl 
so  greatly  decreafletl,  might  bo  appropriated  for  a  time  to  give  tlit 
plan  a  trial.  Ho  was  wlUiug  to  offer  his  own  Reformatory,  atU4rd« 
wicke,  for  a  first  experiment.  lie  proiiosed  that  it  should  be  con 
etituted  &a  adult  Reformatory  by  ita  transference  to  tbo  country 
its  property  ;  and  that  Ihea  the  Home  Secrstary  should  be  requested 
(in  virtue  of  authority  he  already  possessed)  to  reoiore  to  it  s  b&teb 
of  prisoners  from  Gloucester  gaol.  The  expenses  of  tlio  efltablicli 
meat  might  be  defrayed  by  an  alloirance  from  the  county  mte  equal 
to  the  cost  of  the  men's  maintenance  in  prison.  If  a  prisoner  be- 
haved ill,  he  Bhoold  be  re-consigned  to  goal  ;  and  if  the  wbola 
scheme  proved  a  failure,  it  could  bo  abandoned  without  any  eeri 
lose  having  been  incurred.  In  case  of  success,  however,  it  would 
then  be  expedient  to  grant  to  ordinary  prisoners,  the  boon  already 
given  to  convicts  and  jnveuile  offenders,  namely,  the  ticket  of  leave. 
Tho  concession  of  this  would,  or  at  any  rate  ought,  to  invt>lv«  a 
coneiderable  lengthening  of  sentences,  a  large  part,  of  coorae,  being 
remieBible  under  Ucenae. 
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INADEQUATE  SENTENCES. 

What  means  is  it  dcsiraltle  to  adapt  to  prevent   the 
sentences  iiiailequate  to  the  proper  repression  of  crime  f 

In  addition  to  the  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Baker,  priutod 
p.  203. 

Mr.  T.  Lh  Murray  Browne,  contributed  a  paper  io  support  of  Mr, 

Baker's  views.     As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  likely  to  be  prodn 
by  a  systeai  of  cumulative  aentencee,  he  instanced  the  small  nam 
of  re-convjctions  among  the  liberates  assisted  by  "  The  Diachari 
Priaouera  Relief  Committee,"  in  London,  of  which  ho  waa  thesAiv- 
tary.     By  reference  to  tho  last  annual  report  of  the  Committee,  it 
appeared  that  of  S6o  men  placed  out  in  the  previous  year,  as  fitf 
aa  could  be  asccrtainod  up  to  tho  publication   of  tho  report,  onlv  3' 
had  been  re-convicted.     Ho  attributed  tftia  very  small  percentage  tft! 
the  praetico  they  had  adopted  of  supplying  the  judge  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  previous  offences  in  cases  where  any  of  their  clients  wei 
re- convicted,  in  order  to  procure  the  passing  of  a  severer  senttn 
Tho  knowledge  that  if  they  relapsed  (hoy  wotihl  almost  certain 
incur  very  aggravated  punishment  liad,  ho  waa  sure,  a  very  dcterrc 
infiueace  upon  the  men  aided  by  the  society. 


ur. 

iomM 


Ma.  Saundehs,  Recorder  of  Bath.  ^Iiich  ifaui  "hit.  Bftker  advofntM  !salrta(^J 
in  oporation.  TliB  present  rule.  vvLich  ia  wiJely  obwrr^d,  li  to  give  x  nrndl'i 
Beveror  Bctitence  on  a  socpnd  convirlron.  To  gito  tho  judge  no  option  iw  to  Ihil 
Amount  or  puuisluuctit  for  st^cond  and  BUbscqueitt  foloDien  woolj  1>o  a  ailittJuiul 
I  tbiuk  the  r«eeut  aet  which  compola  a  aentQnco  of  soron  ^vaix  {tonal  •orritodi fcl 
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1  Moond  i«\oaj  ta  toa  stringent.  Rather  ibsin  infltot  H,  judfea  adopt  ths  altania- 
ti^e  of  eighteen  montbn  or  two  jceits  imprisomnent.  From  motives  of  Ijuioaiiit;, 
mareover,  iuioitnation  a<i  to  p»rioti3  eotivictiona  is  oftoa  ivithbeM  frum  tba  jadg«. 
Severe  Ssed  sentences, tbereJtore.ovon  if  required  bylaw,  would  not  systematically  be 
nmed ;  Hid  tbiu  tho  certAiBty  of  pnniahment,  '^bicb  is  the  cXant  dotorrttnt,  would  b9 
laueiied.  Besides,  in  eUAl  d  theft,  tbo  cbAaciia  of  impttnitj  ai-o  bo  ^oat  that 
t!i0  Bererity  of  the  puniahneDt  ha.rdlj  enters  into  the  thief's  calcnlatioos.  I  do 
not  tMnk  I  am  wrong  in  so.5ing  that  otia-third  of  the  cases  of  theft  never  And 
thoir  way  to  the  fcnowledgro  of  the  police.  As  regards  loroeay  I  hays  ooIoTdated 
t^t  the  penoiDB  conricted  are  nt  tba  rate  of  eeTea  per  cent,  of  tho  crimoa  com- 
mlttftd.  Persona  oftoa  commit  tWAbty  offoncea  before  they  are  dl^corerod.  Agabi, 
OB  Mr.  Baker's  plan,  the  magistrate  might  bavo  to  give  n  T0T7  heavy  acotonea 
Jot  a  trivial  offwiiM— aaven  yoara  potml  iwrvitude  perhaps,  for  atenUiig  9.  hiwdkor- 
ehiof ,  Thiij  would  arouse  public  sympathy,  and  make  the  thiol  a  martyr.  With 
a  flxvd  aoftlo  of  soDtences,  ma^strates  could  not  comider  pubUc  opinJon,  oa  to  a 
eertnin  «xC0Dt  they  must  do.  Stipposo,  a  fanu  servant  received  Tirst  a  moderate 
term  of  impriaonment  lor  sheop  Btealiug,  and  then  penal  sorvitude  for  drinking  a 
can  of  hi«  master's  beor,  ifrbat  ivould  the  pnblSc  mj  T  [Mr.  Baker.  But  I  loft 
the  magistrato  a  diacrotlonl.  Tbon  if  the  inagiBtnitea  are  to  hare  a  diacrotion, 
yoii  leave  matters  juat  na  tuey  are. 

Mr.  iLuTiHaa:  I  do  not  think  that  e«nteDcea  should  cooform  to  puhlic 
Eeaiiment.  Thej  thonld  simply  have  regard  to  what  in  most  eSectnal  for  the 
T«pr«««iQn  of  crime.  Our  oadeavour  should  be  to  educate  the  public  to  act  for 
their  awn  IrneiDtcrcsls,  and  not  on  Bentimentol  impulse.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  public  5»  lipe  for  Mr.  Baker's  Bcheme  yet.  TIjc  popular  Idea  at 
preMDt  is,  tA  make  ibo  iiunishtucnt  mutch  the  ofTencC;  wbersEU,  the  tnrc  ]>nn- 
C^plfl  reqatrea  that  meaaure  of  paaiabmeat  to  be  adopted  whicb  will  most  cflTec- 
tn^ly  prevent  the  offence.  Tlie  true  objeotioD  to  severe  puuielimeDts  Ue^  in  the 
diflScaltj  which  they  involve  of  procaring  convictions.  Mr.  Saundera  has  laid 
notbiof  about  habitual  ofTenders,  for  whas*  benefit  Mr.  Baker's  scbemo  la 
specially  intended.  When  ii  \%  proved  tlmt  a  tnnn  is  preying  on  society,  tha 
qnestioa  is,  not  the  fair  puuis^hment  for  tba  particular  ofTence  with  m-hich  be  waa 
ofawged  at  the  moment,  but  how  is  bis  career  to  be  stopped.  The  trivial  penalties 
inflicted  on  regulfir  criminals  aru  absurdly  unjust  as  anytbitier  which  can  be 
■U^ged  on  the  other  m\c.  In  one  case  that  I  re(!ently  observed  the  criminal  had 
bMD  fifty -seven  time^  previoaslj  convicted  for  larceny.  Abuses  of  the  same 
kind  are  cotanoon  throngboat  the  country  itnder  the  Sumtniirj  Convictiotia  Act. 
Kokfaing  can  be  more  miBatisfaetory.  It  would  l>e  well  to  adopt  any  experinient, 
•ach  as  Mr-  Baker's,  and  (;ive  it  a  fair  trial,  rather  tbaCi  let  such  a  sygtem  go  on. 

Mr.  Cox,  Recorder  of  Falmouth :  The  want  of  some  Fettled  principle  in  tha 
infliction  of  itentences  fa  cortainly  a  great  evil.  Where yoii  have  two  judges  sit- 
ting SB  adjacent  courts,  It  will  often  depend  on  wbicb  side  of  the  piissage  that«epo- 
rale3  tbem  a  man  la  trtcd,  whether  he  get»  six  or  twelve  maiilha,  For  waat  of  a 
guiding  principle  the  length  of  the  sentence  cbiefiy  depends  oti  the  individdnl  senti. 
mcnta  of  the  judges.  I  think  this  Associntion  would  confer  a  great  bcneiit  on  the 
commuDity  byiasaing  OBUgscMtireBcaleofpuniabincnt,  for  the  guidance  of  magis- 
tntes,  with  a  succinct  Blatenient  of  (he  reasons  whj  each  step  in  the  scale  is 
adopted.  Tbe  scale,  however,  should  be  tucrcly  suggeative.  To  fetter  the 
judge's  dificrction  by  a  rigid  rule  would  be  very  miscbievoua.  I  feel  this  stroQgly 
as  regards  the  recent  unaetment  Ihat  the  first  heutcnce  topcnol  smvitude  shall 
be  not  leai  than  live,  the  second,  not  lesn  Iban  seven,  years.  Two  years'  conline- 
ment,  tinless  iinder  penal  servitude  regnlationa,  Is  fur  too  long;  and  thus  l>oing 
driven  to  choose  liotweon  one  year  itj  gaol,  und  kcvch  in  a  convict  prison, 
we  err  on  the  Siue  ot  tmino-Qity  aad  chouse  the  furmer.  Altother  reason  for  not 
hampering  tbe  jadge*^  di'crotiim  In  that  olfenccs  of  (cehnicnlly  the  samecrinii- 
naiily  are  in  mural  guilt  widely  dilTerent.  .^.r&on,  fur  example,  may  be  a  crime 
little  leg*  heinous  tbaii  murder  in  one  case,  mere  iranton  thonglitlesiiae.iH  in 
another.  Yoa  must  iberefore  give  the  judge  full  liberty  to  act  according  to  the 
circamatances  and  the  offender's  character,  I'he  offence,  as  defined  by  law,  may 
put  the  ftccideota]  and  tbe  professional  crimlnril  in  the  sanie  category.  But  both 
in  the  penalty  nifixed,  «nd  the  discipline  afletwardi  applied,  a  wide  diflerence 
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JUSCEUJLSXOUS. 


1C«B  SiiEititOT  tiMd  •  paper  «Oo  tie  Neceesit;  for  the  luTioli 
P|iMM  isUwi  of  Trial   by  Jarj  on  all  gT«»t   Questtons   of  Fs 
P«i»**y  •■*  A*  gT«*'  valoe   of  ike   iastilution,  and    urging  _ 
■CGWrilj  fot  imtclifulne^?  on  the  part  of  all  wiio  dssirod  its  mftift 
tway  in  orOer  that  th*  right  of  resorting  to  it  might  not  be  takcOj 
•mj  ia  qnestioDs  of  legitimscj,  natiotialHjr,  and  iiiberitance. 

Mr.  R.  A-  STacfib,  of  Liverpool,  reoJ  a  pnper  oa  "Long  Reetdt 
lions  in  the  Use  of  Int-entioDs,  anil  Obligntiou  to  make  hiyarj 
PajmeDts  to  Patentees,  incompatible  with  Free  and  Fair  Trade. 
Mr.  MacJie  M>niinene«d  l«jr  obeerring  eh-ii  he  did  not  d>»pui«  ih 
iiiTcntor's  right  of  ose  of  the  property  in  his  invention,  hut  ho  diui 
dispute  his  exclusive  right.  To  give  one  inventor  such  a  right' 
Kras  to  subvert  the  principle  by  denying  (he  right  of  Otiier  inrciiton 
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who  mtglit  be  fts  origiual,  and  liad  worked  as  hard  and  spent  as 
Diucb,  but  wijo,  owing  to  a  desire  to  perfect  ttieir  achievement  a 
litUe  more,  or  bec^use  they  lived  in  tlie  provinces,  a  day's  journey 
farther  off,  Cftme  soma  hours  Letiind,  and  were  only  second  or  third 
applicants  for  the  coveted  privilege.  The  State  ought  not  to  give  A 
right  of  exclusive  property — that  was,  power  to  meddle  with  others 
and  to  forbid  them  to  use  their  valuable  knowledge — except  in  cases 
where  common  use  and  enjoyment  would  diminish  public  wealth  or 
harm  a  previous  poeaoagor.  There  was  (his  obvious  and  brood  dis- 
tinction between  copyright  and  patent  rigJif,  that  to  grant  exclueive 
privileges  to  an  atiiiior  into-fered  with  the  compositions  of  no  one 
else,  whereas  the  granting  of  them  to  an  inventor  continuaUy  con- 
flicted with  what  others  had  done  and  were  doing,  Mr.  Macfio 
thOQ  traced  the  history  of  the  patent  laws,  from  the  time  when 
exclusive  rights  of  fielling  or  making  eome  commodities  were  granted 
to  coort  favourites  as  rewards.  Ho  euggeeted  that  the  patent  law 
as  it  stood  at  present  should  bo  repealed,  and  that  rewards  should 
b«  given  to  inventors  by  government ;  or  that  patents  should  be 
granted  much  as  heretofore,  but  tliat,  on  the  demand  of  any  mauii- 
fsoturer,  after  three  years  of  monopoly,  any  invention  might  be 
▼alueil,  not  of  course  ou  the  basis  of  the  returns  which  it  might 
bring,  but  on  tliat  of  ita  originality,  the  cost  incurred  in  working  it 
out,  ita  advantage,  &c,  'Wiieroupon  it  should  bo  lawful  for  a  patent 
board  to  distinguish  the  grant  in  any  of  the  following  circum- 
stances :— 1,  If  the  patentee's  books  (which  he  ishouhl  bo  obliged 
to  keep)  showed  that  he  had  already  received  in  fees  the  valuation 
price.  2,  If  manufacturers  and  others  interested  unitedly  paid  as 
much  as  would  make  the  price  up.  3.  If  the  State  paid  the 
remainder  of  the  price,  purchasing  the  invention  for  the  nation. 
And  he  would  add  another  condition,  that  any  one  might  obtain 
exemption  for  himself  or  his  tirm  by  paying  say  a  tenth  of  the 
price.  Mr.  Macfie  illustrated  Iiis  paper  by  many  cases  of  haitlship 
which  the  present  law  involved. 

Mr.  Macfie  also  rend  a  paper  entitled  "  Plurality  or  Graduation 
of  Individual  Votes  as  a  Means  of  Facilitating  the  Extension  of  the 
Parliamentary  Suffrage  to  all  Classes,"  proposing  that  any  house- 
holder of  24  ebould  have  a  vote,  every  freeholder  of  40  a  vote,  every 
occupant  of  business  premises  a  vote,  and  every  payer  of  direct 
taxes  a  vote,  Per&ona  who  possessed  more  than  one  of  the  qualifi- 
cations to  have  a  corresponding  number  of  votes.  Of  course  no 
one  to  have  more  than  four. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Gainsforu  road  a  paper  entitled  "Reformatory 
Schools,  and  especially  the  Forth  of  England  Catholic  Girls' 
Reformatory  School,  at  Howard  Hill,  neai-  Sheffield,"  The  writer 
began  by  observing  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  recent 
legisiatioa  in  which  a  new  law  had  been  based  upon  a  more  sound 
principle  than  in  the  Reformatory  Schools  Acts.  The  public  money 
was  paid  just  in  proportion  to  the  actual  amount  of  reformatory 
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education  accoioplished.     There  were  no  religious  distiactiona,  bbd 
GoTcrnment  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  title  or  trust  of  lands  or 
buildings.      The   amount   of  moncj   paid  was  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  number  of  scholars  in   actual  attendunce,  a  sum  nearlj  bnl 
not  quite  equal  to  the  actual  expense  of  their  nmintenance  and 
education.     The  first  certificate  under  the  Reformatory  Schools  Actj 
was  granted  in   lBo4,  and  ho  doubted  whether  this  or  anjr  otbe 
couiitrj  could  furnisb  so  clear  ao  illustifttion  of  beneficial  re^ul 
frum  a  definite  cause.     The  remedial  results  of  reformatory  tralniii 
were,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  Govemraent  Inspectori 
stated  to  be  as  follows: — *' About  70  per  cent,  of  those  who  ara  ' 
brought   under  reformatory   training   are   permanently   rescued  or 
improved  by  ila  influence."     The  number  of  persons  diaharged  from 
reformatory  schools   in   England   and    Scotland   was   about    l,20(t| 
annually.     The  writer   explained  the   nature   of   the   reformatorjr.-| 
flygt«m  adopted  and  carried  out  at  tho  school  at  Howard  Hill,  ttA\ 
the  SBtiafactory  results  obtained. 

Mk.  Gaiksfoud  also  read  a  paper,  urging  the  public  adraatsge  of 

a  grant  of  assizes  to  Sheffield. 

Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  T.  Webster  on  "  Tho  Palace  of  Jn8tias,j 
the  Site,  Approaches,  and  Arrangements  of  the  Courts  and  Offie 
of  Judicature  ;"  and  by  Mr,  John  Guest,  "  On  Affiliation  of  Ill^ti' 
mate  Children,"  which  have  been  read  again  at  tho  evGning  meeting 
of  tbo  Association  in  London,  and  are  printed  in  the  Journal  6J* 
goeial  Science,  pp.  25,  195, 
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Report  of  the  Standinff  Committee  of  the  Department. 

DURING  the  past  session  of  Parliament  no  bi!l  directly  bearing 
oa  Education  has  booa  introduced  into  either  House,  but  aot- 
withstanding  the  absence  of  legislative  measures,  the  period  since  the 
last   Congress  of  the  Association  has  not  been   unproductive   of 
matters  of  interest  in  the  subjecti  specially  delegated  to  tbifl  depart- 
I      meat. 

^_  EDUCATION   OF   THE   TTPPEK   AND   SflDDLE  CLASSES. 

^B  r0BLIC   aCHOQLS   COMmSSION, 

^^  Tbo  remarkable  event  of  last  year  was  the  publication  of  the 
Boyal  Commissiouera'  Report  an  nine  of  tbe  leading  public  schools 
of  tiiia  country.  Although  the  report,  ao  far  as  llie  schools  in 
question  were  coucerned,  was  well  nigh  exhaustive,  it  was  judged 
that  the  area  of  inquiry  had  been  too  limited  to  lead  to  well  consi- 
dered legidlatton,  aud  the  Council  of  this  Association,  therefore,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister  during  the  summer  of  last 
year,  praying  that  a  similar  commission  might  be  nominated  witli 
power  to  inquire  into  tlie  coudiiion  of  the  smaller  grammar  achoolH 
and  into  the  provision  for  middle-class  education  generally.  At  the 
close  of  last  year,  tlie  Commission  prayed  for  was  granted  ;  and  in 
their  report  the  Commisaionera  are  directed  to  consider  wbat 
measures,  if  any,  are  required,  for  the  improvement  of  such  school^i 
I  hairing  special  regard  to  all  cudowments  applicable,  or  which  can 
I  rightly  be  made  applicable  thereto.  The  Commission  have  appointed 
Assistant-Commissioners  to  go  into  selected  specimen  dJstncta  of 
England  and  VValcs,  and  have  appointed  others  to  proceed  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  As  the  evidence  is  not  yet  completed, 
or  the  report  published,  it  would  be  premature  to  forecast  what  the 
recommendations  for  improvement  may  be.  Your  Committee, 
however,  trust  that  the  following  suggestions  may  be  considered,  if 
not  adopted,  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  forthcoming  report : — 
L— The  extinction  of  such  solioola  as,  from  poveity  of  endowment, 
or  paucity  of  population,  or  both  causes,  are  clearly  unproductive  of 
the  rasuits  contemplated  by  tlie  founders  ;   and,  in  lieu  thereof, 

I admjs^ioi)  to  leading  schools,  or  the  eetablishraent  of  central  schools, 

^■lo  which  the  children  admissible   to  the  merged  schools  may  be 
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eligible  on  faTOOtaHe  terms.  IL — ^Tfiat  where  admissioa  to  acLooll 
cao  only  be  obtained  by  nomiDB.tion  of  trustees  or  official*,  ■  cerUtu 
per  cetitflge  of  children  be  admitted  after  compctitivo  euuninatioo 
III. — That  a  central  fund  be  established  tonards  wUicb  the  8m»ll 
gtamniar  schools  shall  contribute,  in  proportion  to  ibeir  nclt  Income, 
for  tha  purpose  of  founding  cxliihitions,  tenable  for  three  yews  tt 
the  Universities,  or  tho  leadtug  public  gchoold  by  scholars  froin  the 
couCributitig  schools,  and  obtaiiifible  by  public  examiimlion.  TV. — 
That,  as  tlie  University  Local  l^xaminations  afford  no  test  of  the 
general  efficiency  of  achoolfi,  there  bo  au  annual  exaiiiitiation  of  the 
Bmall  endowed  grammar  schools,  by  examtncra  appointed  by  hw 
Mnjeaty'a  Government,  and  that  a  tabulated  statement  of  laeh 
examinations  be  printed  and  publislied,  and  that  the  funda  ncedfol 
for  the  carrying  out  of  such  purposes  be  defrayed  by  a  rale  levied  on 
the  schoolg  in  proportion  to  the  children  severally  examined. 

ADmsStOW  OP  OIRLg  TO  TriK  ^tflVERSITl-  tOCAL  EXAMINATIOJTS. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  received  most  favourably  the  menia- 
rial  fur  the  admission  of  girU  to  it:i  local  exaniiuatious,  signed  1>J 
above  a  thousaod  persona  connected  with  education,  as  well  aa  maDj 
otliers,  including  some  of  the  mast  prominent  aud  active  nicmbert  of 
our  own  Association.  The  memorial  was  presented  towards  tia 
close  of  1864,  and  the  question  was  referred  to  a  special  syndicate, 
who,  after  a  careful  consideration,  made  a  report  recommending  the 
proposed  extension.  In  accordance  with  this,  a  grace  of  the  Sen«t« 
waa  passed,  giving  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  syndicate. 
The  scheme  is  to  contiuuo  in  fojce  as  a  tentative  measure  for  three 
years,  at  tlic  expiration  of  which  there  is  overy  reason  to  belio« 
that  it  will  be  made  permanent.* 


^ 
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•  Tbt>  lucal  examinotiona  of  girls  were  beld  at  six  plapM,  Brighton,  Briaol, 
Camliridge,  Jlanehestcr,  LoQdan,  and  SlieffidU.  Tlie  lolal  numltcr  of  Btodeali 
present  was  126—70  seniors  and  50  juoiorii.  130  had  entered,  of  whom  4  ww» 
prerraled  from  attending  by  illness  or  other  cansea.  Although  no  general 
ftiaminatioa  of  g:irle  haa  ttecii  held  berore,  and  thcreforo  no  complete  c^nipariioa 
can  bfi  made  between  tbe  results  of  this  and  former  years,  jet  the  trial  Gxatnina- 
tlon  held  in  London  in  I8t;3  atl'm  (Is  Borae  malei-ial  for  comparing  Ibc  work  done  in 
a  few  of  tbe  subji>ci8.  It  is  ^atUrt»clniy  iji  particular  to  rrnmik  tbat  the  nrilhmclk, 
in  that  year  so  diaastrous,  esfiecially  lo  the  scniorc,  of  whom  more  than  90  per 
cent,  were  rejwicd  in  lliis  suliject  alone,  haa  this  year  been  very  iuooeafid. 
Indeed,  of  the  whole  number  of  candidate»,  no  jnore'thaa  3  failed  in  it,  1%$ 
total  number  rejected  waa  28  seniors  and  6  junic-re.  la  180-3.  oat  of  91  caedl- 
dates  57  failed.  As  (Wg  is  (Tig  first  attempt  at  extending  the  tchenie  to  gir' ' 
ii  right  to  any  ftomething  of  ibe  reports  of  the  loool  examiners  at  the  difl.  i 
cetUrc*.  One  wrilea ; — "  I  conducted  the  girls*  examination  in  London.  1i\  n  - 
Ihiiig  went  on  <]uilc  as  regiilaily  and  quietly  ««  at  any  exarainatiou  at  mhu  h  1 
have  been  present.  The  girla  aeeni  to  take  a  great  interest  ia  it,  aud  wotW*d 
at  their  papers  ini  a  very  hoBlnens-like  wuy,  auJ  for  thcwhfde  time  al lolled  lo 
them._  1  was  (jtiite  struck  with  the  easy  vray  la  which  they  bore  the  itri'as  of  tbe 
examination,  I  could  not  delert  any  dngKiif!  of  interest  in  it,  or  any  sign  of 
waamess,  or  any  ill  effect  upon  them  whatever, "  AlUhe  local  cxamioera  speak 
or  wrfl*  iu  Bindliir  terms.  ^Beport  preeeated  to  Uie  Senate,  f  eb,  1ft,  1866, 
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EtEMESTAitY  Education  op  the  Lo^^er  CtASSBs. — Sbi^ct 
Committee  op  the  House  of  Commons  on  EoucATiofr. 

A  select  Coramittco  of  tho  House  of  Commons  baa  been  appointed 
at  the  insfancc  of  Sir  John  Pakingtoti,  for  tUe  purpose  of  considering 
an<l  reporting  on  two  poiutEi.  First  whether  there  should  be  one 
responsible  official — a  Minister  of  Instruction — instead  of  a  President 
an<i  Vice  President  as  now;  and  secondly,  whether  any  plan  could 
be  adopted  for  extending  tho  pecuniary  assistance  of  Government 
to  the  smiiUer  and  poorL-r  schools  in  England  and  Wales.  A  con- 
siderablo  amount  of  evidence  has  already  boon  taken,  but  ths 
committee  eipress  their  inability  to  report  at  present,  and  desire 
that  alike  committee  should  be  appointed  to  pursue  the  same  inquiry 
in  neit  session,  which  they  now  iind  themselves  unable  to  conclude. 
With  a  view  oF  supplying  rural  schools  with  certificated  teachers,  and 
of  obtaining  for  them  State  aid,  an  experiment  is  in  course  of  trial 
which  deserves  notice  less  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits  as  of  the 
distinguished  lady  who  propounds  it.  Miss  Burdett  Coutt^  pro* 
poaea  that  a  union  of  a  certain  nufflbor  of  contigtiona  stuall  parishes 
ehall  be  formed  ;  aud  that  in  each  parish,  a  Bchool,  not  unlike 
the  old  dame  school  should  be  established  :  that  a  master  should  be 
appointed  who  sbouUl  work  in  each  amall  school  in  succession  for 
one  or  two  days,  or  for  a  week  or  for  any  time  that  might  be 
saggeated.  The  scheine  is  ia  course  of  trial  on  the  DoTOnahire  coast 
bat  it  would  be  premature  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  its  aticcess. 
It  would  bo  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Royal  Coramis- 
sioners,  who  propose  a  union  of  small  schools  ;  only  in  this  case  the 
union  would  be  aimed  at  not  by  amalgamation  of  schools,  or  by 
expecting  children  to  walk  impossible  distances  to  one  school  room, 
but  by  making  one  master  an  ambulatory  centre  of  Ltnity. 

THE  CONSCIENCB   CLAU3B. 

The  Conscience  Clause  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 

Education   to   tlie  National    Society,  for  parishes  whore  one  school 

only  is  required,   and  where   the  promoterB  wish  to  connect  it  with 

i^e  Cbnrcii  of  England,  although  the  population  coutaiDS  Diasentera, 

■Bbunded  on  Act  23  Vict,,  ell  :  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

**  The  said  committee  shall  be  bound  to  make  such  orders  &9 
ihall  proTide  for  admitting  to  the  benefits  of  the  school  the  children 
of  parents  notia  communion  with  the  Cburcli  of  England  as  by  law 
established;  but  such  orders  shall  bo  confined  to  tlie  exemption  of 
Fuch  children,  if  their  parents  desire  it,  from  attendance  at  the 
public  worship  and  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  formularies  of 
the  said  church,  and  not  otherwise  interfere  with  the  religious 
teaching  of  ihc  scholars,  as  fixed  by  these  present*,  and  shall  not 
aathoriae  any  other  religious  iDStructiou  to  be  given  in  the  achool." 

The  National  Society  have  declined  to  entertain  the  proposal 
of  \h^  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  aad  the  correspoadencd 
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on  the  subject  between  the  two  bodies  hoe  been  brought  to  a  clo«. 
Meanwhile  the  qaestion  has  not  been  permitted  to  die  out.  Freqoeal 
(liacugBions  h&va.  isken  place  at  diflereiit  diocoean  boarda  of  edact- 
tion  and  public  meetings,  and  varied  forms  of  petitions  hayc  been 
addressed  to  Parliameut.  On  the  one  baud  it  is  held  to  "b>e  nujuit 
to  exclude  from  all  instruction  in  schools,  aided  by  the  public  purM, 
the  cbitdron  of  Non-conformists  who  object  to  the  doctrines  of  Hit 
Church,  which  might  be  the  case  in  small  polishes  where  the  ecu- 
science  clause  is  uot  inserted  in  the  School  Trust  Deed  ;  aud,  ob  tli« 
other  haadj  it  ia  maintaiued  that  the  enforcement  of  the  tsanae>- 
mont  clause  will  impair  the  discipline  and  clficleucj  of  Cbtirtli 
SchoolB,  is  oSenfiiro  to  the  conscience  of  Churchmen^  and  incont- 
palible  with  the  denoaiLinational  system  under  which  the  Edueationiil 
Fund  has  hitherto  been  voted  by  Parliament  and  distributed  by  tbe 
Cornmitteo  of  Council  on  Education. 

THE   BEStriTS   OP  THE    EETtSED   CODS. 

The  irritittion  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  Revised  CwJe 
has  in  great  measure  abated,  and  managora  and  teachers  arc  ecitiiag 
down  to  the  working  out  of  a  system  which  Parlirvment  has  in  it* 
wisdom  resolved  on  carrying  out.     Tho  Hoancial  effect  of  the  Cod« 
on  the  teachers'  salary  ts  not  as   disastrous   as   was   antici paled. 
Under  the  old   Codo  the   average   endowments   of    a  certificated 
Quaater  amounted  to  £94  is.  Id.   and  of  a  certiiicated  mistreas  ta 
£63  Gj.  Bd.     Under  the  Revised  Code  the  emoluments  of  the  cer< 
tificated  master  amouut  to  £88   19f.  5d,.,  and  of  a  certificated  mistreMi' 
to  £54  13*.  5rf.    There  la,  however,  just  ground  for  doubting  wbctbtf 
the  supply  of  future  certiScated  teachers  can  be  maintained  at  its  pCX>ptf 
standard.     At  the  closo  of  the  year  1S64  there  waa   a  decrease  of 
1,689  pupil  teachers,  aa  compared  with  the  liko  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.     It  lias  never  been  asserted  that  the  number  of  cexli- 
Hcated  teachers  exceeded  the  d$maad.     If,  theu,  there  is  to  be  • 
considerable  dJmiuution  in  the  source  whence  trained  teachen  are 
drawn,  it  must  follow  that   the  rate  of  vacancies  per  annum  in  th* 
ranks  of  teachers  cannot  bo   made  up,  and,   therefore,  that  a  lea 
number  of  schools  will  receive  State  aid ;  or,  as  Mr,  Walter  deairts, 
the  maintenance  of  the  teacher's  certificate  as  a  condition  of  puUic 
aid  to  schools  tnust  no  longer  be  insisted  on.     There  has  again  Iwn 
a  Tery  considcr.ahlc  reduction  in  the  grants  under  the  Revised  Code; 
08  town  schools  are  receiving  as  hirgcly  as   formerly,  it   is  to  be 
feared  that  the  reduction  has  been  cfiected  where  least  it  cas  bt 
borne. 

ENDOWED  £LEU£NTA&.r   BCSOOLS. 

"By  a  Minute  of  Council  bearing  date  the  I9th  of  May,  186$,  U 
waa  provided  that — In  cvciy  school  tJio  araonnt  of  endowment  shooU 
be  deducted  from  (he  grant  earned  by  the  school  under  tho  RetiMd 
Code.  Ou  the  11th  March  a  second  minute  was  promulgated,  in 
which  exception  was  mado  la  faroar  of  small  schoob  in  rural 
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districts,  where  tLe  reductioQ  slioulJ  be  suspeDtled  so  long  as  the 
gratit  and  the  codowiuent  together  do  uot  make  a  Bum  total  of  15^, 
per  scholar  in  average  atteqdauce.  According  to  a  third  mimite, 
issaed  in  May  last,  the  distinction  between  schools  in  rural  districta 
and  other  schools,  as  regards  eodowmciit,  is  to  be  abolished.  In  all 
schools  the  ondovvinent  will  not  be  deducted  from  the  Government 
subsidy  so  long  as  it,  togethor  with  the  grant,  produces  no  more 
thmn  15a.  per  scholar.  This  last  miaute  came  into  fore©  ou  the 
^^  of  Jul;  of  this  year. 

^F  COJIPtTLSORT   EDDCATION. 

Last  year  the  Factories'  Acta  were  extended  to  eai'thonware  and 
other  works  and  factories.  In  the  last  half-yearly  report  of  Mr. 
Baker,  Inspector  of  Factories,  he  swtea  that  he  has  personally 
Tisiited  the  new  works  under  the  law,  and  has  nothing  to  report  but 
what  is  exceediagly  satisractory.  There  arc  about  1,500  children 
at  school  in  the  Potteriee  proper,  not  one  of  whom  was  under 
ttiition  at  Christmas  last,  and  doing  well,  making  OBeful  progress, 
and  under  a  discipHue  which  will  by-atid-by  extend  to  the  works 
as  well  as  the  schooK  For  the  most  part  they  are  half-time 
workers  ;  a  few  are  at  work  on  alternate  days.  Mr.  Baker  adds 
that  he  hears  of  none  of  the  difficulties  of  the  half-time  eystera  now 
which  ho  did  at  the  commencemenL  One  of  the  special  questions 
Jl^discussion  by  this  Department  at  the  present  Congress  is  : — 
^MThat  further  regulatiotis  of  the  labour  of  children  are  required 
^f  promote  education  ? "  In  the  fourth  report  of  the  Children's 
Employment  Commission,  published  within  the  last  fortnight, 
CTideQCQ  is  given  of  the  deplorable  ignorance  existing  among  sotne 
of  the  children  examined  at  Sheffield,  who  are  employed  in  the 
manufactories  of  the  town.  The  committeo  desire  to  suspend  their 
judgment  in  the  matter  until  they  hear  any  counter  statement 
which  the  manufacturers  of  Sheffield  desire  to  offer.  Whether  the 
selected  oxamptes  present  a  fair  average  of  the  intellectual  standard 
of  the  children  employed  ;  whether  the  hours  of  labour  in  Sheffield 
are  so  protracted  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  physical  and  mental  well* 
being  of  the  children  ;  and  whether  the  nature  of  the  work  will 
admit  of  the  application  of  the  Factory  or  of  the  Half-time  Acts,  or 
of  kindred  Legislative  interference,  are  points  which  specially 
merit,  and  will  pfobaWy  receive,  due  consideration  in  the  papers 
aad  discussion  which  wilt  occupy  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  Association  will  have  achieved  no  unimportant  work 
if  daring  the  present  Congress  the  whole  subject  should  now 
receive  that  full  and  impartial  cousiderotion  "which  will  enable 
Parliament  on  sufficient  grounds  to  determine  whether  and  to  what 
degree  Jta  intervention  is  needed  in  the  settlement  of  a  question  of 
the  gravest  moment  to  the  intereats  of  the  employer  and  employed 
of  this  importaut  town." 
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What  better  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  Edueothn  »f 
Girls  of  the  Upper  and  Aliddh  Classes  i 

By  the  Ror.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

I  HAVE  fakeu  part  for  eoiae  yeara  iu  a  London  College  for  iblj 
Education  of  Girb.     Those  wlio  established  it  were  coovinccdj 
(1)  tbat  it  was  desirable  for  '^\.t\s  to  have  as  inuclj  male  instruction  * 
aod  superintendence  as  possible  ;  (2)  that  it  was  desirable  tliat  liey 
should  receive  their  ks&ons  in  claBSQB  ;  (3)  that  it  was  desirable  tbst 
their  lessons  should  not  be  separated,  a»  they  must  be  in  boarding' 
schools,  from  the  influencei^  of  home,     I  do  not  mean  that  tbej  hop«d 
or  wished  to  Bupcrsede  female  iDstnictioo,  or  the  teaching  of  scparatv 
masters,  or  any  existing  schools.    I  mean  merely  that  they  wfire  led  by 
varioys  observations  and  reflections  to  believe  that  an  education  wa 
wanted,  and  might  perhaps  be  given,  which  even  the  best  acho 
managed  by  Jadics,  or  the  best  teaching  which  is  not  social,  does  at 
iupply.    What  these  observations  aud  reflections  were  it  may  not  ' 
of  much  importance  to  record.     But  each  person  who  is  engaged  i 
such  a  college  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  bis  esperieiice — it  mia 
be,  of  course,  in  great  part  an  experience  of  his  own  mistakes  waA 
failures — apijears  to  liim  to  justify  the  maxims  on  which  it 
founded.    Mine  has  been  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  many  i 
my  colleagues,  but  so  fnr  as  it  goes,  it  has  convinced  me  that  tli| 
maxims  were  eound. 

1,  My  belii'f  that  male  iiistruction — formal,  methodical  male  inet 
tion — ifl  needed  for  g^'ls,  is  certainly  not  derived  from  any  apprcben 
sioa  that  female  lessons  aro  likely  to  bo  more  frivolous  or  insino 
than  those  which  wo  impart.     Those  words  sound  almost  impion 
when  one  remembers  the  lestiraoniea  which  the  most  earnest  tbinlceia 
and  docra  in  the  world  have  borne  lo  the  influence  of  their  inothera^ 
in   savmg    them   from    frivolity  and   insincerity,    in   making   then 
steady  aud  couscientious  iu  their  study  and  their  work,     I  £houi4 
suppose  that  men  of  science  aad  men  of  busineaa  have  Owed 
habit  of  obaerving  facts — the  preservation  from  mere  dreaadne 
and  flights  of   fittjcy — very  niuclL  indeed  to  the  counsels  of   tie 
mothers,  still  more  to  the  examples  of  minute  and  steady  dilige 
which  they  have  nlTorded.     And  if  ivc  consider  the  women  who  bi 
done  most  for  their  own  sex  or  for  ours,  especially  on  the  subject  < 
education,  wc  ahnU  lind  that  there  is  nothing  for  which  they  haw 
hibourcd  more  than   lo  cultivate  an  honest  and  truthful  temper — 14^_ 
banish  whatever   they  thought  wiks  likely  to  interfere  with  it     ^>4^| 
Edgcwortii  lA  an  obvious  instance.     Whatever  defects  we  may  find^" 
in  her  scheme  of  education,  or  in  the  remarkable  eeries  of  booki 
which  illustrates  it,  the  last  complaint  any  reasonable  persoD  «»n 
make  of  her  is  that  she  erahs  the  fancy  too  highly,  that  aho  decs  not 
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encoimige  the  most  profound  raverenco  for  fact.  If  any  man  starts 
with  the  notion  {hat  this  reverence  does  not  exist  as  Btrongly  in  the 
other  sex  as  in  his  own,  if  ho  Bupposes  that  to  inctiLcate  it  13  his 
pecnliiur  vocation,  I  suspect  he  will  misunderstand  his  pupils,  and  will 
ntmt  give  them  the  help  which  he  might  give  them.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  I  acquire  more  of  thi.s  blessing  from  my  female 
pupils  than  I  can  impa.rt  to  them. 

Preciselj  because  I  luive  this  conviction,  I  think  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give  them  a  kind  of  aid  ivhich  thoy  couid  not  ordinarilj 
obtain,  even  from  women  far  more  accomplislsed  tlian  we  are.  In 
trying  to  teach  them  a  little  modern  history,  I  am  continually 
reminded  of  a  tendency  in  my  own  mind  lo  genertiliife.  I  see  how 
dreary  my  lessons  become  lo  them  if  1  give  way  to  that  tendency  i 
what  a  demand  there  is  in  them  for  nets  and  cbaracterd,  for  living 
deeds  and  living  jieraons,  That  which  is  especltdly  our  maseuUne 
infirmity  is  discovered  oud  rebuked  whenever  wo  seek  to  liold  any 
serious  intercourse  with  them.  Hut  it  may  also  bo  cured.  Our 
temptation  is  to  seek  for  laws  apart  from  facts  ;  theirs  is  to  seek  facts 
apart  from  laws.  If  they  eompel  us  always  to  connect  our  f»rand 
enancialion  of  iawsi  with  their  lively  appreliension  of  particular  facls, 
we  may  be  saved  from  much  vagueness  and  pediintry — from 
building  on  mere  hypotheses — from  describin^f  cireles  when  we  sup- 
pose we  are  making  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  bo 
saved  from  Ihut  passion  for  petty  details,  wiiich  characteriBos  some 
of  tho  female  writers,  in  many  respects  liighly  instructive  aud  useful, 
who  have  dealt  with  hialory,  They  may  bo  saved  fi'om  tho  still  more 
d&ngerouii  habit  of  supplying  the  want  of  prtnciplcj  by  exaggeration!! 
of  the  fancy. 

The  temptation  to  do  this  arises  from  no  indifference  to  reality. 
One  may  bcq  in  the  most  outrageously  aensatioual  novel,  writlen  by  a 
female  pen,  what  a  desire  there  is  to  dwell  on  all  tho  little  points 
which  convey  tho  aenso  of  reality  and  minister  to  the  craving  for  it. 
But  tho  powerlessness  to  group  the  separate  facts  and  the  diifcrent 
personages,  to  find  out  some  living  and  intoUigible  connection  between 
them,  suggests  dosjMjrate  experiments  fur  making  them  rohero.  By 
fair  means  or  foul,  human  life,  aud  and  every  otic'a  own  lif'«,  must  be 
contemplated  as  a  whole.  If  we  are  desiruus  that  the  means  shall 
be  fair  and  not  foul,  that  lliere  shall  be  some  discovery  of  the  actual 
relation  betrt'een  acfs  and  the  doers  of  act.-?,  wc  must  not  con- 
fide the  education  of  girla  exclusively  even  to  those  who  would  most 
fnithfully  impress  them  with  tho  superiority  of  the  smallest  fact  lo 
the  most  elaborate  fiction.  We  must  put  them  in  communicalion 
with  those  who  have,  even  to  excess,  the  habit  of  referriiiji;  all  par- 
ticular cases  to  some  priuciple  ;  at  any  rate  who  are  always  in 
search  of  some  principle  to  which  they  may  be  referred.  I  have  ad- 
mitted fully,  that  aa  much  is  taken  by  the  instructor  as  he  gives; 
that  tho  action  and  reaction  exactly  correspond  ;  that  just  bo  far  as 
he  in  profited  by  tliat  dii^jiosition  uf  an  atteutivo  pupil  iu  which  she 
differs  fi'opa  him,  just  so  i'uv  gke  will  gain  by  what  he  telle  her» 
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If  this  be  a  true  etatement,  it  may  go  some  way  towards  »eiili 

certain  questions  which  oecasioualty  trouble  us  more  perha 
tbiin  is  necessary.  Coat  rove  isies  about  tbo  relative  capacities  of 
men  and  women  may  Le  discussed,  it  seems  to  me,  for  ever,  with  very 
liltlo  result,  whilst  wc  repeat  the  phrases  "  equality  "  or  "  inequality" 
and  make  the  decision  turn  upon  them.  Tho  necessity  of  each  MX  M 
the  otlier  may  be  surely  laken  for  granted  $.s  a.  preliminary.  And  if 
it  is  taken  for  granted,  the  inference  would  at  least  be  probabis 
a  priori,  were  it  not  established  by  evidence,  that  each  had  cap** 
cities  which  the  other  did  not  possess,  ami  which  could  only  be  nn* 
fokled  through  the  help  of  the  other;  that  each  bud  defects  answ^Hn; 
to  these  capacilies,  which  can  only  bo  remedied  by  the  same  help.  1 
am  ashamed  to  ulter  such  truisms;  but  since  they  are  ofteu  orer- 
lookeJ,  and  much  precious  time  ia  wasted  from  tho  neglect  of  them, 
some  one  or  other  must  recal  attention  to  them. 

Tho  far  more  serious  practical  question,  how  many  of  tho  stnditi 
which  boys  are  expected   to   pursue  should  be  dt^matidcd  of  girts, 
must  perhaps  etaiid   over  till    wc    have   settled   what  studies  bors 
are  expected  or  should   be   expected    to   pursue.      While   so  many 
debates  are   pending  upon   that  subject    it  must    bo    premature  to 
pronounce    upon    the   other.      But   these    inferences    would    1 
from  what  I  have  said.     First,  that  the  difference  in  the  capaci^ 
boys  and  girls  does  not  tho  least  involve  a  necessity  for  n  ditfcr' :  ■ 
in  their  studies  ;  secondly,  that  if  the  studies  were  exactly  the 
the  peculitir  strength  and  weakness  of  the  two  sexes  would  no'i 
edly  reveal  themselves  in  the  manner  in  which  they  received  lat 
Idssons  that  were  imparted  to  them. 

Thus,  if  we  take  the  study  which  has  given  the  name 
"Gninimnr"  schools  to  our  schools  for  boys,  there  can  bo 
doubt,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  inaptitude  in  the  Eogli^ 
boy  for  receiving  the  sounds  of  any  iaujiango  except  his  own.  even 
if  he  has  been  ever  so  much  imbued  with  its  etymology,  its  stdIax, 
its  prosody.  There  can  be  no  doubt  again  that  girls  who  find  much 
difficulty  in  the  etymology  and  syntax  and  prosody,  have  a  hundred 
times  the  aptitude  of  their  brothers  for  speaking  any  language, 
singing  in  it,  even  (hough  they  acquire  it  in  comparatively  tnotfi 
years,  without  any  early  assistance  from  a  native.  If  this  differe 
is  referred  to  orgaiitsiition,  so  let  it  be;  the  difference  remains. 

But  besides  this  fucitity  for  seizing  the  vocal  part  of  a  laiiL 
girl  apprehends  the  usages  nuil  idioms  of  it,  all  that  bclouL 
converse,  much  more  rnjiidly  than  boys  or  men  do.    Now  this  fiiculll 
clearly    demands   cultivation.     It  can  rceeivc  none  so  elfecinalj 
seems  to  mo,  as  that  which  proceeds  from  a  man,  who  having 
lips  nccustomcd  from  infancy  to  tht)  language,  has   the  gnimr 
knowledge  ami  gramuiatical  habit  which  the  girl  finds  it  so  harJl 
acquire.     Whether  or  not  sho  ever  obtains  the  same  knowlcdfet 
Grammar  as  the  boy,  it  will  do  her  at  least  as  much  good  as  ii 
do  him.     I  should  s^ay  it  will  do  her  more  good.     It  will  enable 
to  arrange  tho  parts  of  the  speech  which  she  catches  sq  readily, 
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■ee  a  meaning  and  8n  order  in  tliem  of  which  tho  boy.  however  well 
acquaintoil  with  the  lules,  ia  uot  always  conscious.  This  observation 
applies  no  doubt  slrictlj  to  modern  laaguages.  But  a  girl  wlioa« 
pareatfi  thought  it  dcsiritble  ibr  her  to  learn  Laliti  or  Greek,  would,  I 
doubt  not,  bring  the  same  keen  perception  to  bear  upon  them.  She 
would  wish  much  mare  than  we  do  in  general  to  have  the  power  of 
hearing  und  of  speaking  the  words  which  she  reads  out  of  hooks. 
But  she  would  enter,  on;cn  much  nioro  than  we  do,  into  the  force 
and  life  of  the  words.  And  their  construction,  however  drj  the  ex- 
planation of  it  might  be,  would  conimead  itself  to  her  aa  a  strange  and 
wonderful  order  which  relieved  her  own  language  of  a  great  raimj 
perploxiticp,  and  threw  light  upon  the  French  or  Italian  and  any 
ether  which  she  had  learned. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  iusLauce  because  it  is  tho  one  most 
likely  to  occur  to  us  as  marking  the  Hue  betwe&n  male  and  feniale 
edacation.  I  have  nUuded  to  it  also,  because  xny  remarks  on  it  may 
ghow  how  much  the  musical  education  of  girls — which  I  trust  will 
never  be  less  regarded  than  it  is  or  baa  been,  though  one  may  hope 
that  the  method  of  imparting  it  will  become  less  oppressive — may 
boar  upon  her  other  pursuits,  this  of  language  especially.  One  great 
means  of  making  instruction  in  language  eSbctual  will  be  lost  if  it  is 
divided  from  musical  instruction,  I  trust  some  way  will  be  dig- 
covered  of  bringing  them  into  a  closer  relation  to  each  other. 

I  do  uot  like  to  speak  of  physical  science,  being  very  ignorant  of  it. 
But  I  cannot  help  perceiving  how  much  the  study  of  physics  through 
ks  without  experiments,  belonged  to  the  monkish,  celibate,  schol- 
c  age  ;  how  the  pathway  to  discovery  through  the  testing  of  facta 
was  marked  out  by  laymen  w!io  held  free  intercourse  and  com- 
uanioti  with  female  intellects.  Ever  since  tliaC  path  wa$  marked 
out,  there  has  been  the  danger  of  experiment  becoming  empiri- 
cism, tliero  has  been  the  danger  of  the  student  retreating  again  into 
liia,  C&vo.  The  Utxta  of  ladies  for  lectures  on  science  may  rather 
foster  the  first  evil,  tempting  quacks  to  exhibit  the  results  of  painful 
itivcetigations  as  mcro  glittering  ma^^'els ;  it  may  abo  promota  the 
other  evil  by  leading  hard  thinkers  to  exalt  their  theories  in  contrast  to 
Ificsc  outward  displays.  But  if  the  aptitude  for  observation,  and  the 
taste  for  particular  facts  in  girls,  are  cultivated  by  Uimc  who  havo 
the  masculine  habit  of  reflection  and  of  combining  facts,  the  benefit  to 
both,  and  to  the  progress  of  iuqniry  itself,  might  be  grtater  than  we 
can  at  nit  ima<>iuc. 

My  own  lectures  to  girls  have  been  fithor  on  history  or  English 
literature,  I  have  alluded  to  the  former  subject  already.  I  vvlU 
say  tills  much  about  the  latter,  that  the  liveliest  female  intellects  are 
mosl  likely  to  make  Taste — which  means  thtir  own  taatc,  or  the  taste 
of  the  circle  that  RMrroiiud.H  them — the  standard  of  what  is  good  in 
writings  past  and  present — are  moat  likely,  at  the  samo  time,  to  bo 
entertained  und  moulded  by  a  clever,  fastidious  criticism.  They  may 
meet  with  women  wliose  tastes  iiro  pure  and  relined,  much  purer  and 
more  roSned  than  those  of  moat  meu  ;  they  may  receive  from  them 
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sensible  and  a.citte  prAisesofthc  best  writers,  and  warnrngs  figniust  the 
U].nalurfi  of  reviewers.    I  do  not  underrate  the  rery  great  odTaatsge 
of  the  examples  ond  coimselg  of  such  frienJa ;  they  are  precious  W 
the  characters,  as  much  na  to  the  uaderatandings  of  girls ; 
believe  a  rougher  masculine  teacher  w]jo  has  teen  wont,  e^en  rigiil 
and  pedantically,    to  subject  his  loste  lo   principles,    who 
criticism  Ets  a  study  and  an.  art  for  all  time — not  os  an  exercise  of  i 
and  ekill  which  may  be  taken  up  at  a  moment's  notice^  to  ^tl 
Bome  particular  fancy  or   spite — can  do  for  the  regvW  edii 
of  girls  what  the  instinctive  wisdom  of  the  excellent  teachers  i 
own  sex  cannot  do.   If,  indeed,  that  were  wanting,  I  shouM  dot 
much  from  his  lessons.     They  can,  I  tliink,  fill  up  what  is  deficit 
in  the  feminine  wisdom ;  and  iti  this  case,  as  in  others  which  I 
noticed,  the  peculiar  aptitudes  of  ihe  pupil  ofler  a  most  u§eful  i 
rection  to  the  formal ily  of  the  roaster,  a  most  useful  direction 
his  inBtruelien.     lie  must  como  down  from  hi&  stilts,  he  mutt 
personal  and  biographicttl;  he  must  trust  more  to  the  word*  of  hll 
author  than  to  his  own  explanations  of  them  ;  if  he  is  to  have  llie 
slightest  Influence  on  the  miuda  ofDie  girls  to  whom  he  spenkf. 

2.  That  the  male  teaching  of  girls  tiliould  be,  wLcu  it  is  posiilila, 
in  classes,  I  think  no  ono  can  dispute.  I  do  not  overlook  the  di«- 
advantages  which  are  incidental  to  all  class  teaching  ;  but  I  do  not 
reckon  among  those  diBadvantoges  the  comparative  ignorance  wliid. 
the  master  must  have  of  the  particular  temptations,  even  of  IIm 
particular  giftt,  of  his  individual  pupils.  The  ignorance,  of  coune, 
wilt  be  least  in  the  case  of  an  experienced  and  sympathising  obserrtr 
of  them,  a  careful  student  of  their  answers  and  their  looks.  Bui 
where  it  is  greatest  there  is  a  compensation.  He  speaks  to  somf 
thing  which  is  common  to  them  all.  His  words  find  their  way  to 
those  for  whom  tliey  are  intended,  without  those  devices  to  adapt 
them  to  apecifll  characters,  which  are  often  awkward,  often  dangetoas, 
founded,  it  may  be,  upon  fal^o  judgments  iti  him  who  makes  tke 
experiment,  promoting  morbid  selt-consciousness  in  Ihe  eulject* 
of  it.  ~ 

On  [he  other  hnnd,  I  du  not  reckon  it  among  the  benefits  of  ll 
teaching  that  it  promotes  rival  ship  or  competition  among  the  inemli 
of  the  class.     Till  I  see  more  distinct  good  from  that  teeltog  Mni 
boya,    I    shall   not  dtsire  gieaily  to  stimulate  it   among  gid*. 
hope  that  the  learning  in  class  may  have  exactly  the  opposite  cfi 
to  tiiis,      I    believe  it  encourages  sympathy  and  fellow  work. 
gives  a  common  interest  in  higher  subjects,  to  those  who  would 
have  their  narrow  pcpai  ale  interests.     It  must  make  conversation  ] 
frivolous. 

One  accidental  evil  I  hava  found  in  my  own  class,  to  whLeli 
think  those  who  understand  cla«s  teaching  better,  and  have  too 
skill  in  making  it  calcchaticai,  nre  less  exposed.  The  girls  appear  If* 
think  that  they  shall  improvo  their  memories,  at  the  cost  of  llrtir 
health,  by  leaning  over  a  do<<k  and  wiiting  for  an  hour,  as  faat  M 
their  fingers  con  move,  all  that  tbo  lecturer  says  to  them.      Tbc 
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eonseqnence  is  likely  to  bo  that,  at  an  eiftmiimtion,  thoy  merely  give 
liim  back  Uia  own  sentences,  Gomelimes  with  strange  pervursionij  or 
reversals  of  tliatr  meaniog.  That  this  result  does  not  always  come 
to  pass — that  they  Jo  very  often  render  tlie  spirit  of  his  inatructionB 
faithfully,  and  wisely  forsake  tlie  letter  of  tlicm— that  they  even 
«X€rci»o  tlicir  oxvn  iacuUiea,  and,  to  liia  great  pleasure,  show  him 
tliQt  they  have  not  arrived  at  his  conclusions — I  can  testify.  The 
vivacity  of  some  minJa  is  too  great  to  be  stifled  by  the  most 
crushing  processes  ;  this  scheme  of  perpetual  note-taking  I  fear  is  a 
very  crushing  one. 

3,  The  pupils  in  a  college  for  girls  onght  to  have  tlie  male  instruc- 
tion, wliich  iti  its  groundwork,  supported  by  all  possible  aid  from  the 
counsel  of  cultivated  seniors  of  llietr  own  sex.  They  should  havB 
the  help  of  young  ladles  somowliat  above  their  own  age,  who  will  bo 
to  them  what  private  tutors  are  to  young  men  at  the  Universities. 
And  there  should  be  houses,  under  the  care  of  expei'ienccd  ladles, 
which  can  be  safely  recommended  to  parents  who  send  their 
daughters  from  a  distaoce.  But  all  these  necessary  provisions  do 
not  make  up  for  the  want  of  tbc  actual  family  where  it  can  be  had. 
Day  schools  for  boys  are  rather  contrivances  to  meet  a  necessity. 
For  those  who  are  to  work  abroad  in  the  world,  a  tolerably  early 
experience  of  it — with  home  as  the  reward  of  their  toil^may  be  reo- 
sonnbly  desired,  let  the  trial  be  as  great  as  it  may.  I  do  not  sec  how  a 
similar  trial  can  be  desired  tor  those  whose  business  is  to  be  chiefly  do- 
tneslic,  whatever  is  of  another  character  being  additional  or  exceptional. 
For  the  sake  of  their  studies,  no  less  than  of  their  characters — if 
they  can  be  contemplated  apart — 1  should  wish  them  to  be  surrounded 
with  home  influences  whilst  they  are  at  college.  They  have  need  to 
be  conlinunlly  reminded  of  the  councction  between  their  books  and 
their  life,  that  both  laay  not  become  dreary  and  unmeaning  to  them. 

A  short  statement  ofwhatl  have  learnt  from  experiences,  however 
partial,  would,  I  thought,  be  more  acceptable  to  the  meeting,  thnn 
any  speculations  of  mine  about  the  education  of  girls  in  the  upper, 
middle,  «r  lower  classes.  The  institution  with  which  alone  I  have 
any  acquaintance,  has  nothing  which  limits  it  to  any  class.  Its 
success  or  failure  does  not  affect  the  maxims  which  I  have  been 
considering.  They  have  been  applied  in  various  places ;  each 
application  of  them  ought  to  be  carefully  watched.  An  authorised 
itispection  of  colleges  for  girls  should  bo  desired  by  all  who  take 
any  part  in  them  ;  an  examiuation  of  those  whom  tbey  send  forth 
they  have  asked  for.  If  it  proves  unsatisfactory,  so  much  the 
more  need  is  there  for  it.  But  I  have  uot  spoken  of  examinations, 
lest  I  should  confound  them  with  education,  or  should  counteuanee 
the  faf  too  prevalent  opinioti  that  the  education,  either  of  boys  or 
girls,  ifl  to  be  uliaped  into  conformity  with  them.  Examinations,  aa 
»  test  of  what  an  education  is,  may  bo  most  precious  ;  if  they  ^deter- 
mine what  it  shall  be,  they  destroy  the  sincerity  of  the  teacher  and 
of  the  pupil.  And  wo  cannot  too  ofieti  impress  upon  ourselves  the 
doctrine — which  none  would  deny  in  terms,  which  all  are  tempted  to 
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dea;  m  net— thftt  an;  eduofttion  which  li  aot  stncdre,  aod  wlitch  da, 
not  aim  above  all  things  elia  to  maka  thaae  wLo  receive  it  uacCKi  j 
a  curse,  not  &  blessing,  to  mfiu  aud  women,  boys  and  fp.rh. 

The  Ladies^  College  at  Cheltenham,     Si/  DOROTHEA  Bej 

I  HAY  take  it  for  granted,  at  least  in  this  Association,  that 
(juostion  liaa  no  longer  to  be  argued,  whetlier  educafion^  in  the  fail 
eense  of  the  word,  is  dDsLrable  for  girla,  but  that  the  aim  is 
to  discuss  what  mothods  aro  best.  One  great  object  of  such 
tioaa  is,  to  bring  into  activity  and  render  available  for  lh«' 
of  the  community,  all  resources  hitherto  comparatively  nQutiIl» 
acting  upon  the  conviction  that  nothing  has  been  created  in  railL 
Honce  ivo  believe,  that  if  woman  has  been  endowed  ivith  mental 
and  moral  capacities,  it  was  intended  thut  these  should  be  cuUtvated 
and  improved  "  fur  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  iDanV 
estate  ;'•  that  wo  are  bound  to  render  to  Hira  "  both  thanlia  and  use." 

Aud  here  let  uio  al  once  say  that  J  desire  to  insdituta  do  com- 
parison between  the  mental  abilities  of  boys  and  girls,  but  eimplj  to 
say  what  seems  to  he  the  right  means  of  Irainiog  girls,  so  that  Xhtf 
may  best  perform  that  subordinate  part  in  the  world  to  vvhioh  I 
believe  they  have  beeu  called. 

First,  then,  I  think  that  the  education  of  girls  has  too  often  be«E 
made  showy,  rather  than  real  aud  useful — that  accompUsbmeDta 
have  been  made  the  male  thing,  because  those  would.  It  was  thougbi, 
enable  a  girl  to  shiuc  and  attract,  while  those  branches  of  stuii; 
especially  calculated  to  form  the  judgment,  to  cultivate  the  under 
standing,  and  to  discipline  the  character  (which  would  fit  her  to 
perform  the  duties  of  life),  have  been  neglected  ;  imd  thus,  while 
temporary  pleasure  and  profit  have  been  sought,  the  great  nunl 
ends  of  education  have  too  of^en  been  lost  sight  of> 

To  tbe  poorer  classes  the  daily  toil  and  struggles  of  their  earlr 
life  do,  to  some  extent,  afford  an  education  which  gives  earaestoeu, 
and  strength,  and  reality  ;  and  if  wo  would  not  have  the  daughlen 
of  tho  higher  cluaecs  idle  nnd  frivolous,  they  too  must  bo  tangbtto 
appreciate  the  value  of  work.  Wo  must  endeavour  to  give  tbeoir 
while  young,  Buch  habits,  studies,  and  occupationi!,  as  will  brace  dw 
miud,  improve  the  taste,  and  develope  the  moral  character.  Tbef 
must  learn,  not  for  tho  sake  of  display,  bat  from  motives  of  dutr. 
They  must  not  choose  tho  easy  aud  agreeable,  aud  neglect  what  'a 
dull  and  uninviting.  They  must  not  expect  to  sponk  languagM 
without  mastering  the  rudiments  ;  not  require  to  be  finished  in  i 
year  or  two,  but  impaliently  refuse  to  labour  at  &  foundation. 

The  object  of  the  following  paper  being  to  elicit  not  onlv  i 
theoretical  but  a  practical  auswer  to  the  question  proposed  in  tlii^ 
Department,  I  irill  apeak  as  briefly  m  possible  of  the  matiricl  priu- 
ciptes  aud  method  pursued  in  our  college, 

I  am  sure  it  is  but  little  suspected  by  many,  how  greatly  the  wn 
rudiments  of  education  have  been  neglected,  whilst  a  fair  estemtl 
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Fimctions 

. 

7 

aum8 

set 

all  wrong. 

Rule  of  Three  or  I'raet 

ee 

17 

51 

nil  wrong. 

Comp,  Long  DivisioQ 

^ 

U 

)i 

10  wrong. 

CotQp.  Short  Division 

4 

1 

91 

wrong. 

Comp,  Multijilicatioa 

, 

4 

t) 

all  wrong. 

Simple  MciltipUciitio'U 

. 

2 

II 

both  right. 

Bhow  liAA  been  made.  I  will  illustrate  my  meatiiDg  from  my  own 
experience.  I  roust  premise  that  it  is  my  practice^  when  &  pupil 
raters,  to  ask  her  to  write  on  some  hUtorical  or  geographical  Bubject. 
I  aet  ait  easy  sum  iu  the  last  ruio  wliioli  she  professes  la  have  learned, 
and  give  a  few  tenses  of  Froiieli  verbs,  8cc.,  as  tlie  case  njay  b*. 
These  papers,  for  iLc  last  feiv  yt-urs,  I  have  carefully  preserved,  and 
arraDge4  ihem  according  to  tho  a^o  of  the  writers.  I  will  not 
fpMk  of  those  written  by  Junior  pupils,  froia  whom  of  course  we 
expect  ojany  faulta,  but  lake  those  written  by  pupils  above  15  years 
of  Bfe  ;  of  these  I  have  47.  I  turn  first  to  the  lu-ithmetic,  a  suttject 
prores«edly  taught  in  all  schools,  with  what  success  you  wiJl  judge 
by  the  folio  winy  table  : — 

No.  of  PujUU  who  professed  ta 
have  learoed 

IS 

Three  or  I*r£ 
jong  Divisio 
ihort  Divisic 
Jultiiilicalio 
MtiltipUcatic 
We  next  take  the  French,  a  study  which,  in  a  girl's  education, 
occupies  an  jroportaiit  place,  and  may  therefore  fairiy  be  considered 
a  test.  Tbrcowore  not  to  learn  the  language,  and  we  may  charitably 
bope  lUcy  were  perfect,  for  only  three  out  of  the  remaining  44,  were 
able  (0  write  correctly  the  £q\v  tcnaes  set.  One  of  17  years  old, 
and  anotber  15,  failed  to  writ^  a  Btiiglo  word  correctly;  nine  failed, 
even  in  "  avoir"  and  **  etre" 

Lastly,  as  regards  English  spelling,  I  think  there  are  only  five  of 
the  47  papers  whicli  contain  no  error,  four  are  maikcd  as  veri/  bad, 
Ave  as  bad  in  this  respect.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  thcee 
errors  appear,  not  in  a  dictation  containing  difficult  soloctod  words, 
but  iu  a  few  lines  writteu  on  a  given  subject. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  our  college  will  of  course 
tliiuk  that  our  pujiils  must  come  from  a  veiy  low  class.  To  ebow 
thAt  this  is  far  frora  being  the  case,  I  add  a  list  which  I  drew  up 
from  our  nomination  bwk,  a  few  months  ago,  for  Her  Majesty's 
CQcniiibaioners. 

Daughters  of  officers  in  the  army,  about     *         .    "27 
Private  gentlemen      ......   -27 

Clergymen '20 

Medical  men '8 

(Or,  incladitig  military,  17) 

Civil  service '6 

Lawyers  and  barristers       t        .        ■        •        •     '-^ 

Bankers '2 

KavbI  oMcer&    .......     *1 

Various,  na  merchants,  manufacturers,  surveyors,  &c^|5 

I  00 
T  2 
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I  haye  a  set  of  papers  written  by  girls  much   ^rounger  in  Sti  | 
Paul's  dislrict  echool  Lere,  which  ore  greatly  superior. 

Certainly,  if  we  looked  for  brilliant  roauUs,  we  sUoulJ  be  ilti» 
couraged,  and  the  difficulty  of  teaching  pupils  of  15  to  18,  who  tr» 
ignoraut  of  the  rudiments  of  ati  ordinary  education,  and  yet  could 
not  bo  taught  in  a  class  with  those  many  years  their  juuiors,  ta  TerjTi 
great ;  it  obliges  ug  to  have  a  large  staff  of  teachers,  so  that  liey  I 
may  ho  instructed  in  that  which  we  must  take  tt  for  granted  iij 
known  to  the  class. 

Wti  may  well  ask  how  is  such  a  state  of  tbiugs  possible  ?  Iloif 
is  it  that  the  daughters  of  the  higher  mtdcllc  class  are  more  ignorant  j 
and  untrained  than  the  children  of  the  national  sohoola?  I  thinkj 
one  cause  is  that  parents  have  too  often  trusted,  when  they  shoald 
have  inquired  ;  they  frequently  spend  from  £100  to  JC200  a  year  OB 
sending  their  daughters  from  home  ;  during  the  holidays  they  heai 
the  piano,  they  see  the  drawings  (not  always  the  pupils'  own)  but 
how  often  do  they  institute  any  inquiry  into  the  progress  made  ia 
any  other  branches  ;  or,  if  unable  to  undertake  it  tbem^lTes,  how 
rarely  do  they  caro  that  there  should  be  a  system  of  examinaUoo 
to  see  whether  the  work  is  property  done,  '^^^y  ^''o  afraid  ttf 
popular  outcry,  afraid  of  the  excitement,  afraid  that  their  children 
should  take  a  low  place,  forgetting  that  (if  the  examination  be  con* 
ducted  without  any  of  the  improper  excitement  of  publicity)  it  t| 
aUo  a  test  and  means  of  moral  training,  since  those  who  work  frc 
the  right  motives  simply  do  their  best,  and  are  not  over  anxio 
about  results,  I  do  not  desire  that  there  should  be  a  system  > 
competitLi'e  examination,  but  a  general  testing  of  the  work  don 
and  if  this  cannot  be  responded  to  in  a  quiet  lady-like  manner^ 
does  not  speak  well  for  the  moral  training  of  the  school. 

Another  cause  is  that  girls  are  often  placed  in  an  inferior  schooj^l 
or  under  incompetent  governessea,  or  allowed  to  work  in  a  desultoir' 
way  until  they  are   14  or  15.     Plans  and  governesses  and  schoov 
are  changed  for  a  passing  fancy,  and  then  they  are  sent  to  one  witb 
a  high  reputation,  this  it  is  thought  will  be  enough  for  them,  "u 
they  are  not  required  to  ho  learned  ladies." 

I  ask  whether  a  boy  educated  on  this  plan  would  be  good  (a 
much  ;  would  he  or  would  he  not  bo  likely  to  have  acquired  habit 
of  laay  self-iiidulgence  ?  And  ia  a  girl  so  trained  likely'  to  pPOT 
a  diligent  and  wiiie  and  thoughtful  woman  ? 

Lastly,  a  girl  usually  leaves  school  altogether,  and  too  oftetj 
throws  aside  serious  occupations  at  an  ago  at  which  her  brot! 
enters  on  his  college  life.  When  she  ia  just  beginning  to  see 
USD  of  much  she  had  previously  found  dull  and  monotonous,  when 
more  than  at  any  previous  time,  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  useful 
pursuits  might  be  developed. 

Before  proceeding,  I  may  perhaps  presume  upon  my  eomevlMt 
wide  educational  eipcrienco  to  say  something   upon   the 
advantages  of  the  home,  schoid,  and   college  system.     Fi 
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years  I  was  cducakxl  by  goveniesaes  at  home,  I  have  been  at  school 
in  Loudon  and  Paris.  For  one  year  I  was  head  teacher  in  a 
boarding  school  of  100  pupils  ;  for  seven  years  I  vraa  teacher  at 
Qneen's  College,  London;  for  seren  years  I  have  been  principal  of 
the  Latliea'  College,  Cheltenham.  Both  in  Londoa  and  on  the 
conlinebt,  especially  in  Germany  (where  it  is  moat  usual  for  the 
pupils  to  live  at  home  and  attend  school)  I  have  taken  every 
opportnnity  of  inquiring  into  different  aystems,  and  nay  verdict 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  tho  college  Bysteni,  that  is  to  say,  when, 
and  only  when,  the  internal  arrangeraonts  of  the  college,  and  the 
moral  training  of  the  pupils  arc  in  the  hands  of  a  lady.  Of 
course  I  must  expect  to  be  regarded  as  a  prejudiced  person,  but  it 
does  eeeni  to  me  that  a  system  which  combines  home  lifo  with 
^Khool  discipline,  which  brings  a  girl  into  contact  with  many, 
^Hfhfaout  necessarily  making  her  the  intimate  companion  of  any, 
^^hich  gives  her  opportunities  of  observing  character  before  she 
IS  caltcd  upon  to  judge  in  the  battle  of  life,  whilst  parents  are 
Able  to  correct  what  is  wrong,  and  so  confirm  what  is  right  in 
those  judgments,  must  be  one  moro  generally  auitablo  than  either  of 
the  others. 

Of  course  when  children  are  educated  at  home,  and  an  anxious 
mother  dally  seea  and  suffers  from  her  children's  faults  of  temper 
aud  disposition,  sho  will  be  tempted  to  think  she  had  better  give  tip 

hibe  training  into  other  hands,  and  send  them  away.  Doubtless  this 
ia  aomotimoa  wise,  often  unavoidable;  but  how  frequently,  without 
ncQsaity,  ia  the  burden  of  parental  responsibility  teaiporartly  cast 
Islde,  only  to  press  with  tenfold  weight  in  later  years.  How  many 
parents  have  learued  bitterly  to  regret  that  they  removed  a  daughter 
from  the  divinely  appointed  influences  of  home,  aud  severed  by  long 
separation  those  bonds  of  affection  which  might  have  checked  the 
yoODg  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and  been  the  support  and  comfort 
of  their  own  declining  years. 

Should  there  bo  no  college  iu  the  neighbourhood,  still  I  consider 
that  the  college  system  offers  greater  advantages  than  a  boarding 
school  uaually  can,  when  the  boarding-houses  ai'c  such  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  make  them.  Too  often  in  a  Bchool,  the  mistress, 
fatigued  with  tho  morning's  teaching,  is  glad  to  leave  the  children 
alone,  or  to  the  care  of  inexperienced  teachers  ;  she  is  ignorant  of 
what  goes  OQ  during  the  greater  part  of  tho  day.  Tlio  lady 
appointed  by  the  council  to  be  the  head  of  the  boarding-house,  has 
(he  morning  hours  free,  but  sho  is  required  to  devote  herself  to  the 
care  of  the  pupils  whanevor  they  aro  not  at  tho  college. 

Either  she  herself,  or  one  of  the  college  governesses,  invariably 

accompanies   them  to  and  from  college.     She  has  to  see  that  the 

j       hours  of  preparation  are  observed,  and  tbftt  exercises  and  leBsons 

aro  properly  prepared,     I  need  hardly  add  that  she  must  be  a  lady 

I      in  manners  and  education,  and  willing  to  consult  and  co-operate 

with  llie  principal  in  all  things  relating  to  the  physical,  intellectual, 

^^and  moral  good  of  the  pupils.     I  by  no  means  m^taiu  however, 
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that  our  fiystem  is  suited  for  all  without  exception  ;  wben  Tl 
one  for  whom  I  consider  it  uusuited,  I  am  Ihc  first  to  clesiro 
removal. 

And  hero  I  may  perhaps  notice  a  few  points  in  which  I  conmi 
the  college  system  ofibra  advantnges,  and  eome  in  which  onra  di" 
fundameiitnlly  from  other   ladies'  colleges.     FU'st,  we   take 
precHutions  before  admittiDg  a  pupil,  and  the  council  exeroisM 
douhle  veto. 

FiiHt.  A  shnrcholdcr  ia  liable  to  ho  balloted  for;  when  ho  ha» 
share  he  may  nominate  one  pupil,  hut  on!y  subject  to  the  appro 
of  the  council.     A  nomination  paper  must  bo  sent  in  statitig  Ihe 
name,  address,  and  profession  of  the  father,  giring  references,  kc; 
if  the  council  arc  not  perfectly  Balisfied,  the  child  may  be  excUdfd. 

Secondly.  The  college,  although  governed  hy  a  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen, is,  as  regards  internal  ndministrBtion,  strictly  under  female 
maDagemeut.     When  this  ia  not  the  case,  the  manners  of  the  papi 
must  suffer  ;  besides,  there  are  innumerable  apparently  trifling  4 
tails,  which  are  yet  important  in  a  girl's  education;  many  lcssou» 
daily  life  that  only  a  woman  can  teach. 

Thirdly.  An  institution  of  this  kind  can  ofiier  gnarantees  fort; 
character  of  the  education  given,  which  private  inetitutiuns  cannot 
and  it  can  secure  the  services  of  gentlemen  who  would  OOt  speod 
their  time  in  private  tcachiug. 

Fourthly.  The  members  of  the  council  having  uo  pecuniary  intcn 
are  simply  anxious  for  the  good  of  the  institution  ;  they  have 
views  of  profit,  and  lire   therefore  always  ready  to  make  gn^ntj 
the  full  extent  of  the  income  for  any  object  likely  to  improve 
education  or  the  efficiency  of  the  college.   They  endeavour  to  see 
the  services  of  the  beat  teachers  ;  they  give  them  by  capitation  feet 
an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  institution,  and  they  select  annually 
examiners  of  the  highest  character  to  examine  and  report  npon 
iuatruction  given. 

Fifthly.  In  a  large  inatitution  girls  arc  enabled  to  measnre  tl 
own  powers  in  a  way  impossible  in  home  tuition,  and  thus  moi 
conceit  is  rooted  outj  and  when  the  moral  tone  in  a  school  is 
high,  an    influence   for   good   is   exercised,   and   the   charaetcr  i« 
Btreugthoned. 

Sixthly.  Where  the  constitution  is  fairly  good  there  can  be  n* 
question  that  ths  regular  walks  are  beneficial  to  he.nl th,  and  the  oh- 
jection  ns  to  going  backwards  and  forwards,  at  iiist  considered  W 
eerioDB,  ig  now  much  less  frequently  heard. 

I  must  now  add  a  few  words  on  the  special  constitation  of  oiir 
college,  and  some  warningg  suggested  by  experience.  First,  tie 
machinery  of  proprietary  colleges  Is  somewhat  complicated,  and  it 
is  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Thus  for  example,  if  the  eharcholdtrs 
agitate,  when  a  mftagurc  does  not  at  once  commend  itself  to  thei* 
judgment,  ihcy  may  inter/ere  with  the  efficiency,  and  endanger  t! 
existence  of  the  institution.  .Secondly,  none  must  attempt  Jo  carry 
out  reforms  in  education,  unices  they  have  faith  enough  in  their  o 
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•fliteiii  to  work  on  qttiotly  for  a  tiiii«,  in  the  face  of  popolar  Oppoal- 
tiOTi,  aod  unlCBB  they  have  capitnl  to  Tali  hack  upon, 

The  capital  of  the  college  at  Sta  opening,  January,  18S4,  was 
nhout  f  2,000  ;  ia  December,  1858,  the  estimated  aasetB,  as  shown 
Jjj  the  balance-sheet,  were  £901,  giving  a  loss  of  £1,100  during  the 
first  five  years,  or  an  average  deficit  of  £220  per  annum. 

During  the  firat  two  years  after  my  appointment  tte  average 
deficit  Tvns  about  £91,  and  tho  assets  were  reduced  by  December, 
I860,  to  £719,  The  council  then  decided  to  raise  the  terma,  and 
this,  tcgellier  with  the  gradual  and  steady  increase  in  the  num- 
lipr  of  puptla,  hns  placed  the  finances  ia  a  (satisfactory  conditiou. 
The  overage  number  of  regular  students  has  been  as  follows  :— 

1859    

1S60    

1861    

1862    

1863    

1864    

The  nasets  last  December  were  £1,646,  showing  an  aTcr&go  sur* 
plus  on  the  last  four  years  of  £232  per  annum. 

There  ai-e  altogether  150  shares  held  by  107  shareholders,  who 
havo  the  right  of  nominating  ono  popil  upon  each  share,  and  attend- 
iug  the  annual  meeting.  The  executiTe  council  is  apijointed  by  tho 
general  meeting,  and  coneista  of  a  president,  vice-president,  and 
Mvon  members.  Any  vncaccics  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  year 
filled  up  by  the  council,  and  tho  appointment  must  be  confirmed 

the  general  meeting.  The  council  has  the  entire  control  of  tho 
nances,  the  roception  or  rejection  of  nominations,  the  appointment 
or  dismissal  of  teachers,  and  all  that  relates  to  the  external  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  admiasion  of  pupils. 

The  principal  is  responsible  for  the  internal  government,  with 
which  the  council  never  interfere,  and  although  the  council  appoints 
teachers,  the  principal  recommends  ;  in  other  words,  tho  council 
merely  reserve  to  themselves  a  veto. 

The  pupils  arc  ananged  in  three  divisions,  and  on  their  entrance 
U  is  determined  by  exarniaation  to  which  they  shall  be  assigned. 

There  aro  nine  regular  English  teachers,  one  French  govcrneaa, 
and  one  German.  Lessona  are  also  given  by  professors  in  natural 
Bciencc,  astronomy,  English  literature,  physical  geography,  English 
langUEige,  French,  drawing,  music,  and  dancing. 

To  avoid  the  vexatious  extra  charges  which  often  form  so  largo 
an  item  in  school  bills,  tho  council  have  made  the  terms  inclusive  of 
all  subjects  which  belong  to  the  course  of  study  and  are  Builable 
for  class  teaching.  The  only  extras  are,  therefore,  music,  singing, 
and  datictug  lessons,  The  terms  for  Division  I.  are  22  guineas  j  for 
Division  11,  17  !  and  for  Division  III.,  12, 

Division  I.  includes  four  classes.  The  average  age  of  tiie  pupils 
la  from  15  to  18  or  19  ;  it  usually  contains  nearly  40  pupils  t  last 
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year  an  averagQ  of  39.  The  mojoiitj  of  tbe&e  Utk«  Uie  ordinf^ 
course  of  study,  but  others,  for  wbom  regular  school  routine  is  no 
loiiger  neceesftiy,  are  allowed  to  select  special  subjects.  The  upiwr 
&nd  lower  flrat  aro  under  tlic  immetliate  care  of  the  principal  ;  tbo 
upper  and  lower  second,  of  her  sister.  Divisioo  II.  contnini  wx 
classes,  the  pupils  Tarying  iu  age  from  about  11  to  16.  Division  III. 
coutains  Iwo  classes  of  little  children  from  about  6  to  12. 

Eftcb  governcsB  has  Iho  eole  m&nagement  of  the  one  or  two  clnsna 
assigned  to  lier,  not  only  to  carry  out  tbo  general  discipline  of  the 
college,  but  to  make  herfielf  acquainted  with  the   cbaracter  uaA 
abilities  of  each  of  ber  pupils,  and  to  meet  any  special  diiBcultie«  M 
far  as  may  be.     Thus,  one  may  be  backward  in  French  ;    in  that 
case  she  is  not  allowed  to  join  the  German  class,  but  extra  Fre9)di 
work  is  given  instead.     Another  may  not  wish  to  ieam  drawing; 
the  vacant  hours  Tvitl  then  be  filled  up  by  some  other  study.   Anotlicr,, 
being  backward  in  English,  but  forward  in  French,  it  is  arranged,  if  J 
possible,  for  her  to  attend  a  higher  class.     Another,  not  being  inc 
good  hoalth,  or  being  less  quick  than  others,  is  unable  to  accotnplifll' 
tA  much  as  her  companions,  and  some  one  study  is  dropped. 

Every  variation  from  the  rule  is  entered  iu  the  tirae-tablo  giTOit^— 
to  each  pupil  by  her  governess,  and  thus  thoro  is  as  much  caro  midl^l 
thought  given  to  each  as  there  would  be  in  a  small  school.     Of  ih^^ 
evening  time-tables  I  will  speak  presently,  but  I  may  perhaps  add 
here  that  every  parent  is  specially  requested  to  inform  the  pHneif 
should  the  work  given  appear  to  be  too  much.     Wbenerer  this 
found  to  be  the  case,  the  amount  is  diminished.     When  ptipils  ' 
required  to  attend   twice  a  day,  and  prepare  their  lessons  in 
evenings,  complaints  of  this  kind  oAen  occurred  ;   now  they  at* 
scarcely  ever  beard. 

I  have  only  to  a  small  extent  assigned  special  subjects  to  epeeijil 
t«acbcrs,  but  rather  kept  to  the  public  school  plan  of  committing  la 
the  care  of  one  teacher,  say,  on  an  average,   12  to  20  pupils 
Division  I.  sometimes  more,    in  Division   III.  always  less), 
chwe  governgSfj  bus  of  course  assistance  in  drawing,  French, 
GermsD.     She  invariably  gives  the  Scripturo  lessons,  and  is  res[ 
fiiblo  for  the  intellectu^  and  moral  condition  of  her  class  ;  in 
rases  of  difficulty  she  consults  with  and  appeals  to  the  principal.^ 
Ilcr  pupils  aro  immediately  under  her  eye.     A  general  superviBion 
is  however  exercised  by  the  principal ;  she  rarely  leaves  the  schooUj 
room,  ivlierc  nearly  all  the  ciuBses  arc  assembled,  and  her  attentiaa 
would  be  attracted  by  any  irregularity,  or  want  of  submissioa  «i4 
attention. 

The  pupils  below  Division  I,  are  brought  into  immediate  coatacl 
with  tlic  principal  by  rccoivtug  from  her,  besides  occasional  leasoM 
and  examinations,  a  Scripture  lesson  once  a  fortnight,  and  she  it 
kept  informed  of  the  character  aud  work  of  each  pupil  by  a  frequent^ 
inspection  of  the  exercisc-booka  (which  are  brought  to  her  by  tbf 
class  governesses  once  a  fortnight)  and  by  reading  each  week,  in 
presence  of  the  pupib  uud  the  class  teacher?,  the  marks  obtaiu^d. 
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And  here  I  may  say,  that  we  regard  the  educatiou  of  these  cbiU 
drcQ  as  worthy  tho  best  oSbrtg  of  our  minds,  and  not  &s  mere  routine 
work.  Tills  I  would  tinpress  not  only  on  my  coadjutors  here,  but 
a{joii  all  Dttr  piofcssion.  Tho  physiciau,  the  barrister,  labours  at  bis 
work,  and  thinks  no  effort  too  great  to  promote  the  bencdt  of  those 
who  consult  bim;  but  our  office  has  been  despised,  and  tho  trsiuiug 
of  cbilUriju  has  consequently  suffered.  To  sit  so  many  hours  'n\  the 
scbcwjlroom  has  too  often  been  considered  sufficient,  whilst  the  laboar 
of  thaugitt  has  been  evaded,  and  reading  neglected. 

We  have  no  punishment?,  in  the  ordinary  aenae  of  the  term.  Too 
often,  when  arbitrary  punishments  are  attached  to  certain  offences,  a 
child  learns  to  regard  the  puntsbment  or  fine  as  in  some  sense  a  conn- 
pensation — to  think  she  may  disobey,  proyided  she  ia  willing  to  pay  the 
price.  Our  punishments  are,  aa  far  as  may  be,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  fault  of  omiasion  or  commission.  Thus  for  example,  if 
a  lesson  is  imperfectly  learned,  we  do  not  add  to  tt,  but  there  neces- 
sarily follows  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  preparing  it  at  another 
tiiue.  As  the  teacher  has  no  leisure  to  hear  it  again  during  the  iuorn- 
iog  hours  J  the  delinquent  must  go  to  the  principal,  and  write  her 
name  in  a  book  kept  for  tho  purpose ;  she  must  return  in  the  aftor- 
DOon^  take  her  place  in  a  certain  set  of  desks,  and  remain  there  until 
th$  lesson  is  ^nished.  Or  dgaio,  if  confidence  is  forfeited  by  an 
underhand  act,  then  a  place  is  aasigned,  not  in  any  way  prominent, 
bat  still  more  immediately  under  the  teacher's  eye.  This  is  felt,  and 
rightly,  to  be  a  serious  matter,  for  it  cxprepscs  that  the  child  is  not 
triMted.  She  knows  that  we  cannot  trust  one  who  has  given  us 
cause  for  distrust,  until  Indeed,  time  has  shown  repentance  ;  and  she 
koowB  we  cannot  pretend  to  trust  when  wc  do  not.  The  special 
treatment  of  moral  offences,  such  as  falsehood  and  wilful  disobedience, 
is  «  subject  on  which  I  cannot  enter  here.  Of  course,  in  every  case, 
wc  lay  the  matter  before  the  child,  show  the  wrong  and  ita  conse- 
quences, and  I  believe,  when  the  teacher  ia  really  in  earnest  and  carea 
for  the  child,  that  such  a  conversation  rarely  fails  to  have  the  right 
effect.  We  generally  lind  wc  can,  without  punishment,  bring  tho 
pupil  to  acknowledge  and  repent  tho  wrong  ;  but  if  a  child,  after 
repeated  allempts,  is  still  found  not  to  be  trustworthy,  it  ia  better 
she  should  loavo. 

Except  the  prizes  assigned  by  the  examiners  once  a  year,  we  have 
DO  tangible  rewards.  Tho  weekly  marks  are  simply  read.  They 
have  no  influence  u{x)n  prices,  nor  even  on  place  in  clu.?s,  which  is 
given  once  for  nil  at  the  beginning  of  a  quarter  on  the  marks  gained 
at  tFie  written  examination. 

Once  a  year  however,  prizes  are  given  to  the  pupils  in  each  class 
who  obtain  from  the  examiners  the  highest  number  of  marks.  I  was 
opposed  to  this  custom,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  pupils 
work,  they  seemed  as  earnest  and  painstaking  before  prizes  were 
given  us  since.  I  felt  it  was  better  they  should  work  from  the  love  of 
knowledge,  or  a  simple  sense  of  duty;  but  the  council  took  another 
vi«w,  aud  as  tlieic  is  mutU  to  be  said  uu  their  side  of  the  queaUuuI 
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j'ieldeJ.  Id  life,  prizes  must  be  to  a  great  extent  the  reward  of 
thatigbtful  industry,  aud  it  acems  to  me  tliat  on  tlie  one  banJ  we 
may  thereby  teacU  tbi;  children  to  put  success  nt  its  true  Talue,  mJ 
point  out  to  them  that  it  is  at  tho  bar  of  our  own  conseipnce  »Iob« 
tliat  WB  must  stand  approved  or  condemned  ;  that  on  the  other 
hand  thoy  may  learn  to  bear  disappointment  patientiy,  I  do  not 
find  that  prizes  create  nay  feelings  of  jealousy  or  ill-will,  nor  can 
I  blame  a  child  who  looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  carrying  home 
to  her  parents  this  proof  that  she  has  tried  to  do  as  they  wonlil 
have  her.  It  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  less  importance  than  '» 
usually  supposed,  and  in  any  case  can  afTeot  only  a  few  pupils  at  llie 
head  of  a  class.  Stimulants  to  exertion  however,  are  rarelj  neodeil. 
There  are  very  few  who  are  not  interested  and  earneet  in  iheit 
workj  and  our  difficulty  is  more  frequently  to  check  too  great  M«l, 
and  to  insist  upon  the  observation  of  those  limits  -we  place  to  the 
time  devoted  to  study  than  to  demand  more. 

Reports  of  attendance,  progress,  and  conduct,  are  sent  homa 
quarterly,  and  upon  these  are  also  entered  from  tho  "late  ud 
return  books  "  the  niimher  of  times  a  pupil  has  failed  in  punctuality, 
or  brought  a  lesson  imperfectly  prepared.  The  little  children  of 
Division  III.  take  homo  a  book  of  their  marks  every  week.  Aa  , 
regards  the  details  of  instruction,  I  may  perhaps  mention  VHOA^^ 
special  points  ;  first,  as  already  said,  nearly  all  the  classca  ara  fada^ 
in  one  large  schoolroom,  it  is  69  by  30  by  19  ;  it  opens  at  one  end 
into  the  dressing-room,  tbrougli  wluch  the  pupiU  enter,  and*t^ 
the  other  into  a  supplementary  room  (20  by  30),  where  drawii 
and  calisthenic  lessons  are  given.  This  largo  room  is  lighted' 
IG  windows,  it  ia  heated  by  Lot  air,  but  there  are  also  two  o|ica| 
fire-places  which  help  to  change  the  air,  and  several  rentilatan. 
The  rooms  look  upon  the  garden  and  south-west,  thus  the  aspect  if 
warm,  but  in  summer  we  are  not  troubled  with  the  morning  ma. 
Besides  these  rooms  there  Is  one  in  which  the  first  class  oAeo 
assembles,  one  specially  devoted  to  tho  little  ones^  and  four  iiatd 
occasionally. 

The  hours  are  ftom  9*10  till  12-55  for  all,  except  during  November 
und  December,  when  tho  classes  roect  later.  A  few  rainutea'  interril 
is  allowed  about  ]  1  o'clock  ;  tho  junior  c]a$ses  fake  a  tnm  in  tke 
garden  if  tho  weather  permits  j  in  all  cases  the  lessons  are  to 
arranged  as  to  aflord  sufficient  rest  and  variety,  e.g.,  all  have  « 
calisthenic  lesson  twice  a  week ;  part  of  another  morning  is  derolfd 
to  drawing  ;  music  lessons  make  a  change  from  the  class  leachiofi 
and  the  younger  pupils  have  also  some  needlework.  The  afternoon 
hours  for  preparation  of  lessons  (except  on  half  holidays)  ar«  from 
2'45  till  4"15.  Two  governeasea  are  always  in  attcndancct  nnd  lO 
whoso  parents  prefer  it  may,  without  e-xtra  charge,  prep«r»  llwif 
lessons  at  college.  Many  who  live  near  do  so,  others  are  glad  lo  l< 
Eparcd  the  fatigue  of  returning,  Tliosio  who  arc  backward  in  anjr 
particnlar  subject,  those  who  require  "tiniahing,"  and  have  no  go«d 
i'ouudation  laid,  those  who  req^uire  teaching  how  (o  learn,  nr^  bIwI 
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to  cotne.    All  who  have  retorned  lessons  are  Dece9»aril7  present,  but 
occupjr  diflcrent  seats. 

Wo  lake  ail  vantage  also  of  (Tie  aftomoon  hours  to  pursue  gpeeial 
tudioe  not  included  in  the  regiilnr  course^  e.ff.,  Latin  and  Greek. 
ro  are  also  music  lessona  nud  extra  drawing  lessons,  skeJching 
BS  out  of  doors,  or  concerted  music  classee. 
To  return,  to  the  morning  hours.  Every  pupil  liaa  one  particular 
desk  assigned  to  ber,  in  whicli  she  is  always  to  be  found,  except 
wheu  in  class;  hcf  seat  is  always  near  Imv  class  teacher;  great 
{^uietnes.*  of  manner  and  voice  is  iissistcd  on,  and  as  there  are  some- 
tea  Dine  cliisses  going  on  at  once,  this  is  strictly  necessary  for  the 
jmmunily,  aa  well  as  desirable  in  itself}  having  her  pupils  around 
ber  the  teacher  has  ample  opportunity  of  observing  their  conduct,  of 
checking  faults  of  manner,  &o.  During  school  hours,  and  in  the 
dressiug-rooms,  no  speaking  is  allowed  without  pertniaaion.  To 
those  unacquainted  with  our  college  this  rule  will  probably  appear 
absurdly  strict,  I  had  at  first  many  doubts  about  its  expediencyj 
but  I  have  fouuJ  it  valuable. 

First,  It  is  a  great  means  of  teaching  self-restraint  ;  and  surely 
in>  thing  that  women  should  learn  J3  "  to  keep  silence  "  when  they 
tel  inclined  to  speak.  Second.  It  helps  to  form  a  habit  of  strict 
"  Edicnce,  of  conscientious  regard  for  liltlo  things.  The  rule  would 
dangerous,  if  permission  were  not  granted  withiu  reasonable 
bounds,  but  it  prevents  gossiping,  and  enables  girls  to  attend  a  largo 
school  without  being  exposed  to  the  temptations  ofleu  incident 
thereto. 

Those  who  prepare  their  lessons  at  Lome  are  provided  with  a 
inl,  OD  which  the  evening  work  for  each  day  is  entered.  It  is 
rraogcd  by  each  class  governess  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter, 
and  the  approximato  time  required  is  entered— it  is  then  sent  bonie 
to  the  parents,  who  supply  the  hours  at  which  tho  preparation  ia  to 
begin  and  finisii.  Tho  hours  fixed  may  of  course  be  departed  from 
at  the  option  of  tho  parents  if  neceasury,  but  the  card  forma  a  guide, 
and  we  de^re  to  be  informed  should  the  timo  spent  in  preparatioa 
mueh  exceed  or  full  short  of  that  assigned  j  such  alterations  ai'C 
then  made  as  may  be  considered  necessary,  A  dawdling  child  i< 
perhaps  invited  to  come  in  tho  afternoons,  that  she  may  learn  how  to 
work — something  may  be  taken  ofl'  the  work  of  one  who  is  naturally 
slow,  and  greater  excellence  or  mote  work  is  required  from  thoso 
who  are  too  rapid.  As  regards  the  lessons  given  in  school,  they  aro 
not  strictly  lectures  in  geography,  history,  &c.,  some  book  is  taken 
as  a  guide,  the  pupils  ore  thoroughly  examined  on  the  piuisoge  set, 
and  the  teacher  then  proceeds  with  the  lessons,  giving  as  far  as 
poesible  the  results  of  recent  travels,  tho  most  important  points  from 
roluminous  histories,  &e.  In  the  higher  classes  notes  are  some- 
times taken,  and  the  lecture  written  from  them  ;  sometimes  the  pup'sU 
are  not  allowed  to  write  during  the  lesson,  but  a  few  heads  are  given, 
and  the  subject  worked  out  from  these.  The  notes  of  every  lecture,  aa 
as  all  eserciecsj  arc  thoroughly  corrected,  and  isigned  by  the 
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teaclier  responsible  for  the  correction.     For  Euclid  and  th«  theory  d 
arithmetic  no  book  is  allowed,  lest  tlio  proposition   should  be  IcMUcil 
by  heart — the  pupils,  are  as  far  aa  possible,  led  to  find  out  the  dcnion- 
fitratioii  for  themselves — should  iheybe  unable,  it  is  given  rira  eott-, 
and  written  in  the  teacher's  presence  j  sometimes  it   is  neceaaary  to 
go  over  the  proof  many  times  before  it  is  understood,  but  otJy  new 
pupils  are  found  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  saying  "Ye*"  whea 
they  do  not  understaQd,  as  this  method  is  sure  to  bring  igooraucc  to 
light.     German  Is  made  with  ua  to  occupy  iu  some  degree  the  placo  ^ 
which  Latin  takes  in  a  boy's  education.      Great  attention  is  p<u«l  to  fl 
the  declensions  and  grammar,  ioterrmear  tranalalious  are  written,  and  ™ 
a  pupil  who  betrays  a  tendency  to  ineiactnesB,  is  required  even  in  the 
higher  clajs^e^  to  construe. 

Every  one  must  have  a  word-book,  and  ent«r  tho&e  not  knowD  ;  ia      , 
the  higher  classes  this  is  divided  into  three  columns,  one  for  the  irord 
— the  second  for  the  derivation  or  root — the  third   for  the  English  ^ 
Ijefore  the  translation  lesson  is  begun,  the  teacher  ascertains  whether 
these  words  have  been  learned.     For  pronunciation  certain  tnuS 
portions,  usually  of  poetry^  are  selected,  and  repeated  by  ihe  teacher 
until  the  pupil  has  caught  the  accent  ;  a  few  lines  treated  in  tliit; 
careful  wuy  are  more  useful  than  many  pages  read  in  the  ordiaTf 
manner.      Exercises   aro   written   aa  usual,  and    corrected  by  C 
teacher,  who  marks  a  number  against  each  fault.     Before  writtog 
fresh  exercise,  the  paper  is  folded  in  twfr — in  ouo  colanin  the 
tence  in  which  a  mistake  has  occurred  is  copied  correctly,  the 
that  were  wrong  are   underlitied,  and   the   number   of    the  fai 
written  against  it— in  the  other  the  rule  that  was  broken  is  wni 
oat. 

A  portion  of  a  lesson  is  devoted  once  a  week  to  the  expIanaU 
of    those   faults  which   arc  not   the   result   of   carelessness. 
difficulty  of  taking  a  study  by  no  means  universal,  as   a  priucij 
subject,  has  been  to  a  great  extent  obviated  by  fixing  what  are 
simultaneous  hours,  so  that  pupils  from  various  Englieh  classes 
Uttend  the  snine   German.      The  regular  class  teachers  fteslst, 
with  French  and  German. 

Spelling  and  arithmetic  are  the  two  subjects  which  perhaps  Catti 
us  most  trouble,  owing  to  the  almost  incredible  deficiencies  of  pop' 
who  come  to  bo  finished.     The  plan  wo  pursue  is  the  foHowin] 
We  give  dictation  scarcely  at  all,  and  then  only  after  preparati 
since  writing  a  word  incorrectly  for  the  first  lime  is  \^rj  likely 
fix  it  in  the  memory.    We  let  young  children  copy  a  good  deal 
books  ;  tho  middle  classes  learn  poetry  by  heari  »ud  write  It 
memory  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  thja  teaches  them,  besides  s^ 
habits  of  great  accuracy,  attention,  and  neatness.     Throughoi 
college,  to  tho  very  highest  class,  every  pupil  who  makes  s  misdlM 
in  note-books,  examination  papers,  &c.,  is  required  to  write  out  0 
column  of   the  word  misspelt.     In  difBcult  cases,  special  privi 
lessons  are  givoQ  in  the  after ouous,  or  at  spare  times,  on  derivatioi 
In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  Icssoua  are  understood,  it  is  oi 
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practioe,  in  aU  except  the  lowest  dlTiBion,  to  give  every  week  a 
written  examinatiop  ia  Bome  one  subject.  This  we  find  most 'useful, 
bui  it  involvea  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  the  teacher.  It  gives  the 
pupila  facility  ia  composition,  and  since  tliey  are  required  to^write 
OD  subjects  in  which  they  are  iuterestod,  it  teaclios  them  tho  value 
of  exact  knowledge,  for  vague  senteucea  are  valued  at  less  thaa 
nothing  ;  aba  it  showa  the  teacher  how  far  she  has  been  understood!. 
An  hour  is  always  devoted  to  the  giving  out  and  thorough  criticism 
of  these  examination  papers  in  the  presence  of  the  clnsa,  and  errors 
of  matter,  style,  aud  spelling  are  dwelt  upon.  Every  quarter, 
throughout  the  college,  there  is  a  general  examination,  which  lasts  a 
few  days.  Every  year  external  examiners  are  appointed,  aa  before 
meutioned. 

Music  13  taught  in  the  usual  way,  by  private  lessons ;  but  there 
are  alao  cIasscb  for  the  practice  of  concerted  music,  to  which  only 
advanced  pupils  are  admitted.  There  may  be  from  4  to  12  per- 
formers, two  to  each  piano  ;  thus  tha  pupils  are  enabled  to  obtain 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  works  of  the  great  masters  (as 
Cherubini,  Bach,  Haydn,  &&)  which  are  usually  perforuied  by  an 
rcbestra,  and  thta  promotes  also,  decision,  accuracy,  and  facility  in 
iding.  Twice  a  year  we  have  a  musical  examination,  i.  e.,  each 
ipil  is  required  to  play  eotae  one  piece  in  tlie  preaeuce  of  hor  com- 
pauions  and  as  many  parenta  as  wish  to  attend  ^  no  strangers  are 
{milted. 

Drawing  is  taught  from  copies  and  models.  Frequently  in  the 
>ur£e  of  the  summer  sketching  parties  are  formed,  and  lessons 
ivcn  by  the  maater  out  of  doors.  Once  a  year  drawings  are  sub- 
tnUled  to  aa  oxaroiner,  and  prizes  awarded  ;  but  no  drawings  are 
sent  in  which  have  been  touched  in  the  slightest  degree  by  a  master. ; 
We  have  a  room  specially  fitted  up  for  calisthenic  exercises,  and 
fto  experienced  teacher  attends  two  mornings  in  the  week.  This 
we  consider  very  important  for  the  health  of  growing  giils. 

Iq  conclusion,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  inquiry  iuto  the  important 
subject  of  girts'  education,  which  has  been  instituted  by  the  Royal 
Cammiasionere,  and  the  discussions  of  this  Association,  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  I  believe  that  all  who  have  any  real  acquain- 
ace  with  the  subject  see  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  inspection, 
difler  only  about  the  mode.  I  do  not  think  the  plan  for  admit- 
ig  girls  to  the  samo  eianiinaliou  with  boys  in  tho  University  local 
lamJoatioQ  a  wise  one  ;  the  subjects  seem  to  me  in  many  respects 
iBuited  for  girls,  and  such  an  examination  as  the  one  proposed  is 
cely  to  further  a  spirit  of  rivalry  most  undesirable.  I  should  much 
jret  that  tho  desire  of  distinction  should  bo  made  in  any  degree 
prime  motive,  for  we  should  ever  remember  that  moral  ti-aiuing 
the  cud,  education  the  means  ;  the  habits  of  obedtence  to  duty, 
self-restraint,  which  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge  iudnces, 
le  humility  which  a  thoughtful  and  compreliensive  study  of  the 
ijreat  works  in  literature  and  science  toiida  to  produce,  these  we 
rould  specially  cultivate  ia  a  woman,  that  she  may  wear  the  tf ue 
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woman's  ornameDt  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  As  for  tUe  preteo- 
tiousues9  and  conceit  wlaich  are  associated  wjtli  the  ntune  of  "  bt 
atocking,"  and  wliich  some  people  fancy  to  Jbe  the  result  of  educali 
they  are  only  du  evidence  of  shallowiiesa  and  Tulgarify  ;  we  lo 
with  the  Bume  thing  iu  the  dogmatic  conceit  of  the  eo-called  "m 
pJucM«d  man,"  who  has  picked  up  learning,  but  has  not  had 
beootit  of  a  eyetemniie  training  and  a  liberal  education. 

I  am  sura  thftt  a  great  tefotm  is  Rwtled,  I  heiieve  that  the  faal 
of  mannei  and  character  which  eotne  Iniagiae  to  be  the  evidence 
over-education,  are  the  results  of  ignorance,   and  that  in  well- 
educated  women,  as  in  men,  we  shall  And  the  i-eeults  of  a  rigb 
education  to  be  genlleuGBS  of  manner,  unseliishneaa,  humility, 
a  more  cheerful  and  entire  obedience  to  rightful  authority  ;  not  prii 
of  intellect,  but  a  subduing  eensa  of  the  great  rcspouBibility  w 
all  God's  gifta  involve. 

I  fear  we  have  but  email  cause  for  self-gratulalion  wlien  w«  look 
at  the  kind  of  literature  most  in  demand  at  our  lending  librkrii 
at}d  remctober  that  git'ls  are  the  grcfilcst  readers  of  seusution  Qorti 
but  little  cause  for  eaying  we  need  no  reform  when  we  look  wX 
revelations  of  domestic  life  in  the  newspapers.     As  a  mere  q 
of  bodily  hcftlth  too,  I  am  sure  the  subject  demands  cousideration 
for  one  girl  in  the  higher  raiJdto  classes  that  suffera  from  ovcrworl 
there  are,  I  believe,  hundreds  whose  health  suffers  fjom  the  fcv 
love   of   excitement,   from   the   irritability   produced   by   idl 
frivolity^  and  discoutout. 

This  subject — I  mean  the  infl nonce  of  a  right  education  Bpoa 
bodily  health' — merits  more  consideration  tlian  it  has  hitberto 
Kceived,  and  it  is  now  attracting  much  otteotion  in  Germany.  It 
is  argued  that  since  mental  emotion  in  some  cases  is  able  to  produce 
death,  in  others  disease,  nnd  in  all  of  us  temporary  fuuctiooftt  di»> 
turbance,  then  we  arc  actiug  unwisely  in  attacking  the  symploiat 
ouly  ;  wo  must  "minister  to  tho  mind  diseased,"  I  will  not 
more  on  the  eubject  now,  but  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of 
seotiou. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  every  teacher  ought  to  be  a  p}jysi 
legist,  for  while  on  the  one  hand  a  ayatsm  of  overtasking  li 
powers  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated,  on  the  other  serious  evill 
(especially  in  the  cnso  of  girls)  have  resulted  from  a  hasty  recom- 
mendation to  throw  aside  for  a  long  period  all  study,  when  a  t((D> 
perate  and  wisely  regulated  mental  diet  was  really  required,  I  tin 
persuaded,  and  liay  opinion  Las  been  confirmed  by  experieoosd 
doctora,  that  the  want  of  wholesome  occupation  lies  at  the  root  of 
mut'b  of  the  languid  debility  of  which  we  hear  so  ranch  after  girU 
have  left  school,  The  two  are  closely  counected  :  mens  »ana  ** 
corpore  sano. 

I  had  wished,  in  conclusion,  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of 
female  education  in  relation  to  its  historical  aspects,  but  I  will  only 
quote  the  words  of  one  who  has  thought  far  more  deeply  and  labotired 
mucb  longer  in  tho  field  than  I  have  done. 
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t<  Xbero  aro  a  few  endowed  schools  where  girls  arc  fed  and  clothed, 
and  taught  to  read  and  write  indificreutlj;  aud  a  few  echools  have 
bceii  lately  eatablished  and  maiDtalned  by  public  subscription  where 
orphan  girig  can  obtaiu  superior  instruction  ;  but  the  numerous 
foaadatioiia  of  ancient  endowment  for  the  religious  and  intellectual 
ednc&tion  of  young  females,  scattered  over  the  country  in  the  aiiddle 
ages,  were  all  swept  away  at  the  dissolution  of  rciigious  housea  iu 
tho  sixteenth,  century.  The  great  eccleeiastical  foundations  for  men 
were  reformed  and  re-establidhed  ou  an  improved  system,  hut  the 
rieb  endowmeuts  for  the  benefit  of  iromen  were  either  seized  by 
court  favourites  or  transferred  to  schoots  and  colleges  for  men,  and 
our  sex  to  this  day  have  not  recovered  from  the  fntul  blow.  For  a 
few  years  the  women  educated  tu  these  ancient  schools  added  lustre 
to  the  England  of  Elizabeth,  "Their  French  might  be  the  French 
of  '  Strattcforde  atte  Bow,'  rather  than  that  of  Paris  (and  perhaps 
they  were  none  the  worse  for  that),  but  their  acquirements  kept 
pape  with  those  of  their  brothers.  Tlio  next  ceutury  witnessed  an 
eclipse,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  following  ages  led,  by  an  eaay 
descent,  to  the  profligacy  of  many  succeeding  generations.  It  is 
only  sinee  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoi  ta  that  there  has  been  any 
encouraging  prospect  of  revival.  I  most  heartily  wish  success  to 
all  who  are  wiliing  to  befriend  the  good  cause  of  supei'ior  female 
education,  which  was  an  object  of  my  heart's  desire  in  the  last 
century,  «iid  was  the  dream  of  my  early  childhood," 
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"WoLSTENilOLME. 

OUE  present  inquiry  involves  at  its  very  outset  a  preliminary 
questloii,  without  a  Eetttomciit  of  which  we  shall  remain  aa  far 
as  ever  from  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  one  immediately 
b«fore  ua.  What  is  a  true  and  complete  education!  Shall  we  say 
that  education  is  that  combination  of  agencies  or  processes  by  which 
the  human  being  is  prepared  to  discharge  worthily  and  wisely  all  the 
Tufied  claims  of  pergonal  aud  social  duty,  and  to  iiud  in  those  duties 
occasion  for  the  fruitful  exercise  of  every  faculty  and  opportunity  for 
the  perfection  of  personal  character?  We  need  not  here  discuss  ths 
question,  intereatiog  as  it  may  be,  whether  society  esists  for  the  sake 
of  the  individual,  or  the  individual  for  the  sake  of  society.  All 
modern  experience  agrees  in  this — that  the  unsocially  developed  cha- 
racter fails  of  its  highest  perfijction,  aud  that  the  most  perfect  society 
b  but  the  aggregato  of  tho  best  and  wisest  individuals.  But  if  wa 
accept  such  a  dcfiuition  of  education  as  this,  it  follows  that  we  have 
a  measure  by  which  we  can  try,  at  least  in  gross  and  in  its  general 
results,  the  value  of  the  claims  of  each  subject  and  melhod  of  study, 
Thosf  studies  must  he  the  best  which  briug  us  must  into  sjnipathy 
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'With  human  Iwinge^  and  which  cnabto  us  hest  to  underitand  and  lo 
serve  them  ;  those  methods  must  be  best  which  best  develope  ihe 
qualities  of  highest  BCrvice  to  mankind.  If  it  should  prove  that 
our  present  systems  lend  us  in  the  true  direction,  we  may  be  wall 
contented  with  them  as  relatirelj  perfect  ;  hut  should  they  prove  to 
be  based  oii  unsound  principlea,  and  t*  lead  to  worse  practice,  then 
is  it  time  to  consider  (o  some  purpose  how  this  majr  best  be  remedied. 
What,  then,  seen  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the  worst  defect  of 
female  (possibly  of  all)  education  at  the  present  time  1  I«  it  not 
th  fit  it  appeals  too  much  to  vanity?  That  instead  of  resting  upon 
sympathy,  the  gi'and  social  virtue,  it  is  too  often  rooted  and  groQiid«d 
in  selfishness?  From  tbe  first  lessons  in  thu  nursery  to  ibe  iilMt 
school-room  drill,  it  is  often  one  continuous  prepimiliott  for  »oci«l 
display,  less  often  for  social  service. 

Truth  is  another  ol  the  great  social  virtues.  How^ebotild  i 
woman's  education,  ns  ordinarily  conducted,  foster  her  love  of  truth! 
The  direct  iuiluence  of  the  slovenly  methods  of  teaching  too  mqck 
in  use  must  be  to  train  to  habits  of  untrutl>fulnes?.  Where  tfaefQ  is 
half  knov^ledgc,  trickery,  deceit  on  the  part  of  an  unqualilied  te«dicr, 
what  must  be  expected  from  the  pupils!  Is  it  not  true  thMt  tlM 
demoralisation  of  character  consequent  upon  careleea  and  incoililM- 
tcnt  leaching  and  superficial  learning,  i&  incomparably  more  adtf- 
chievoufl  than  any  kck  of  positive  information  t 

Need  we  speak  of  justice,  the  crown  and  Aower  of  all  the  sociil 
virtues?  How  should  women  be  just?  How  far  does  their  eduab> 
tion  prepare  them  for  a  cleiir  apprehension  of  the  relative  merill 
and  claims  of  others,  that  justness  of  perception,  upon  which  alooA 
justice  in  action  can  be  based?  ^'^hat  breadth  of  view,  what 
liberality  of  sentiment,  what  superiority  to  prejudice  can  be  espectcd 
from  an  ordinary  woman  under  ordinary  circuinstances  1 

In  so  far  as  tlie  present  condiiion  of  female  education  U  uiuaU^ 
factoi-y,  the  cause  sppears  then  to  lie  chiefly  in  false  notions  on  tba 
pai't  of  both  parents  and  teachers  as  lo  the  true  scope  and  parpoae 
of  education — a  mistake  so  fertile  in  evil  cousequences,  that 
might  ijcrhapa  say  that  it  is  the  one  ground  and  occnsion  of  all  ot!ie 
mistakes,  and  that  when  once  a  jusler  view  is  acknowledged  and 
acted  upon,  we  shall  be  in  a  fair  way  for  all  other  improvcmcntti | 
but  till  then  amendments  in  detail  can  produce  [lo  permanent  advanra^  I 
In  this  matter  we  cannot  expect  society  to  make  all  at  once  a  npi4 
progress,  but  may  be  well  content  if  liltio  by  little  sounder  Tie 
gain  ground. 

There   are,  however,  certain    practical    measures  which 
of     present     consideration,    and     perhaps    of    immediate     aclimiit 
Among  these  the  testing  of  teachers  occupies  an  important  pltif 
Whilst  there  are  many  teachers  ihorouuhly  in  earnest  in  their  workr^ 
trying  to  do  their  duty,  it  remains  Fadly  true   that   no  profeaeioQ  «|i 
more  disgraced  by  incompetent  members.     In  part  this  is  a  paasiafc 
evil,  which  time  will  remedy^ — an  evil  arising  from  the  cxigeuciee  of 
modern  society,  which  demand  that  a  greater  number  than  ever  of 
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women  of  the  middle  classes  sliould  be  self-maintaining,  conflicting 
with  certain  roolisli  llieones  wliicli  made  Jt  a  degradation  to  a  woman 
of  iliose  classes  to  eai'u  tier  own  living.  Ttio  position  of  a  governesa 
teeming  to  otter  more  of  tbii  slicher  iind  protceiion  of  a  borne  than 
did  muuy  oilier  jnirsuits,  it  lias  become  thtt  resource  of  tnultitudes 
ever^  way  unlitted  for  llie  work  tiiey  bavc  thus  taken  upon  them* 
selves.  How  beit  to  protect  the  public  from  siicb  ia  a  question  of 
great  iuttireat.  Possibly  a  schome  of  cxaniinntiou  mny  be  devised 
wbicli  will  gunranteo  some  degree  of  tiualillcutiou  on  the  part  of 
tOkcbcrs.  Let  iis  admit  at  once  tlint  no  examination  wlintcvcr  can 
test  all  tlie  qualitlcntions  of  .1  good  teacher,  and  that  it  by  no  means 
fullowa  ihaL  the  tlrsit  on  the  ejcnniiiiatiou  list  wonM  be  the  beat  in 
the  Ecliool-room  %  it  yet  reniains  titie  ibtU  ifierc  are  cerluin  qualifica' 
tiuns  si^arcely  lo^^  OA^iitiyl  that  Aii  cxiitainatton  can  test,  and  that  WQ 
ahuuM  tlius  securely  elitninuie  a  vast  mass  of  incompetence. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  dale  our  middle  class  scbools  were 
left  destitute  of  niiy  external  test  or  guarantee  whatever.  We  need 
sot  recall,  now  that  the  era  of  improvement  has  set  in,  the  former 
condition  of  many  of  theso  ecliools.  Much  of  the  improvement  ia 
due  to  the  multifold  system  of  examinations  which  has  sprung  up 
throughout  the  country,  and  nhich  cannot  fu.il  to  exert  an  enormous 
influence  on  middls  class  education.  But  the  improvement  ought 
not  to  be  confined  to  boys'  scliools.  The  agency  which  haA  shown 
il-ielf  so  potent  for  good  tn  their  case,  admits  of  being  applied  with 
like  valunhlti  results  in  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  gii'le. 
Nor  need  there  be  any  long  delay  in  making  the  experiment,  now 
that  the  Cambridge  Local  Exuminiitions  have  been  extended  to 
girls. 

It  id  an  admirable  feature  in  the  University  Local  Examinaiiona 
that  they  make  imperative  a  reasonable  amount  of  accurate  know- 
ledge mid  careful  work  in  those  clemenloiy  brauches  of  education 
which  in  girls*  ecboola,  perhaps  even  more  ihun  was  ever  the  cnse  in 
boys'  schools,  are  apt  to  be  neglected,  whilst,  oji  the  other  hand,  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  voluntary  subjects  bUow  of  great  latitude 
in  the  gratification  of  individual  tastes  and  the  development  of  indi- 
viduid  talents.  It  can  only  he  by  free  cipenments  such  as  theso, 
can  led  on  in  good  fnitli  and  with  persevering  industry,  that  we  cau 
iinive  ut  any  real  certainty  us  to  ivliat  knowledge  and  what  mental 
discijdine  pre  best  adapted  for  women,  and  most  needed  by  them. 
We  must  protest  against  any  prejudging  of  a  question  so  impmtant 
to  the  best  interests  of  society.  Wc  desire,  on  behalf  of  girl  a  und 
women,  the  utrao&t  liberty  of  experiment,  feeling  assured  that  under 
Euch  cyuditiona  ulono  can  the  true  process  of  natural  Belecliou  dere- 
lope  that  which  ia  beat. 

The  brief  period  of  a  girl's  lifo  allowed  to  be  devoled  to  serious 
study  ia  a  great  hindrance  to  the  adoption  of  the  beat  methods  of 
teaching.  Something  of  this  evil  is  perhaps  duo  to  the  present 
extravagance  of  school-fees.  It  may  bo  possible,  by  various  methods 
of  combination  amongst  teachers,  to  secure  a  wiser  economy,  and 
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tUis  ia  perhaps  one  of  the  mattera  which  an  actively  C0'0p«nttve 
hoard  of  teachers  might  most  usefully  conBidei'  an  J  experiment  u 
At  present,  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  consiiler  n  girl's  early 
cation  83  of  no  moment  whatever,  and  to  expMt  a  couple  of 
eipensive  iDStrucliou  to  correct  all  defects.     On  the  other  hand, 
finishing  process  is  hroBght  to  a  close  at  an  unreasonablj  early  tgn 
When  a  girl  has  learned  in  the  school-room  how  to  leanj,  aad  lutf 
acquired  a  real  lovo  of  koowledge,  she  has  done  much,  and  in  spite  of 
many  hindrances,  this  ia  sometimes  accomplished  even  now,    Whjj 
then,  should  the  next  few  years  of  her  life  h*  spent  in  carefully 
doing  the  work  of  the  school-room  ?     Is  it  necessary  that  the  fii 
years  of  opening  womanhood  should  be  consecrated  to  frivolity,  ofi 
to  the  utter  disgust  and  weariness  of  iho  unliappy  victim*     W* 
will  it  be  understood  that  the  only  guarantee  for  happiness  is  to  ha' 
real  and  unseltiah  interests  in  life,  and  that  frivolity  is  at  once  scl" 
ttud  unreal  ?     Are  we  never  to  have  for  women  the  equivalent 
the  university  training,  and  of  the  discipline  of  early  proteuioi 
exertion  which  prove  so  profitable  to  most  men  f 

An  outcry  is  sometimes  raised  against  what  is  called  orer^edaca- 
tion.  We  are  (old  of  fading  health,  hi-okcn  Bpii-ics,  and  increaecd 
cerebral  disease.  All  this,  it  is  said,  is  tho  result  of  your  advou' 
and  improved  sj'stema  of  education.  Wo  take  Icnvo  to  ditnj 
charge.  Memory  may  be  sometimes  bmdeued,  sedentary  parsaita 
much  indulged  in,,  physical  tmining  neglected;  but  this  ia  the  fsnlt, 
venture  to  say,  not  of  over-education  in  the  pupil,  hut  of  undcr-cdi 
cation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  No  person  ought  to  direct 
studies  of  young  people,  who  ia  not  well  aware  that  a  true  educatii 
involves  tho  harmonious  deviolopmont  of  all  the  powcrg  of  the  ho 
creature.  This,  at  least,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  amooj^ 
women,  at  the  present  time,  a  hundredfold  more  illness  mjfjht  he  trtcei] 
to  ti  lack  of  healthful  mental  stimulus,  than  to  its  too  free  application. 
The  best  corrective  of  any  excess  of  the  latter  kiatl  lies  in  the  careful 
fullilment  of  the  daily  socin!  or  domestic  duties,  which  fall,  or  ougbt 
to  fall,  to  the  lot  of  almost  every  womnn. 

In  what  then  do  tljcse  views  hear  npoii  the  quention  before  vK 
"What  belter  provision  ought  to  he  made  for  the  edncation  of  girh 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  ?"  The  primary  necessity  i« 
ensure  the  fitness  of  teachers  by  the  best  methods  of  cxaminali 
that  can  bo  devised.  It  must  also  be  desirable  to  apply  a  proeti' 
acheme  of  examinations  of  pupils,  to  test  and  improve  the  quality 
the  iustruclion  given  ;  to  extend  at  both  ends  the  period  of  systeilMti« 
instruction,  in  connection  with  which  it  would  be  well  to  consider  tie 
application  of  endowments,  and  tho  prncticahiltty  of  co-opermtioo 
amongst  teachers  to  lessen  expense.  The  working  range  of  our 
present  Ladies'  Colleges  should  bo  widened,  and  their  numbert 
increased,  whilst,  if  poeaible,  some  means  should  bo  attached  to  Ihcm 
of  teaching  how  to  teach.  In  the  last  place,  we  would  otfer  to  women 
as  well  as  girls,  tho  opportunity  of  real  study,  and  the  means  of 
Balisfoctorily  testitig  their  acquircmcnti.    It  is  hoped  that  ere  long, 
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the  Uaiversity  of  London  will  lend  a  helping  hand  in  this  matter.  If 
so,  it  is  mucb  to  be  desired  that  the  examinations  for  women  may  be 
cot  lcs3  aeat'cbiiig  and  comprehoaslve  tliau  tliosQ  of  meo. 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  FACTOEY  ACTS.* 


T,   Fuclorif  Schools,  and  Etlncation  i/mh-r  the  Pnuf-vnrftx''  Aef, 
J  I.    The    Chihlrf!)i's  Emplof/ment   Commission    (ISG:^).      By 
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H.  SEi'aioun  THEiiiiNiiEEJiE. 


I. 
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'HE  late  Mr.  Senior  (by  whose  dcnth  tho  cause  of  butnan  pro- 
gress   has    suatainod  a  most    serious  loss)  presented  to  the 
Commission  for  Inquiring;   iuto  the  slalc^  of  Elenifiitary  Education 
in  Kngland^ — of  which  he  was  a  mumbcr — a  floitca  of  llesolutions 
wbich  he  proposed  aa  foundaliona  for  their-  Ruport,  aud  which  wera 
;iuLliabcJ  with  the  other  jiroceedings  of  the  Commission,    ("llesolu' 
ioDB  and  Heads  of  BciJort,"  by  Mr,  NasBim  William  Senior,  Fcb- 
Bary  9,  I860.) 
I  la  tho  pamphlet  contaiutug  those  Hesolutioos  tli^re  are  chapters 

I      on  iho  foUowiug  important  subjects  ; — 

»1  and  2.    TliO   improveineat  of  factory  and  print-work  scbools 
(p.  103). 
3.  Tho  rendering  it  pc^slble  that  children  oniploycd  iu  bu&incsscs 
ow  unregulated  should  receiira  education  (p.  119). 
On  the  subject  of  the  education  given  at  the  factory  schoole,  and 
under  the  Print-works'  Act,  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  brief  recapitu- 
lation of  ibo  conelnaions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Senior,  in  order  that  the 
fact  may  bo  kt-pt  in  mind  that  tho  defects  pointed  out  regarding  ono 
of  these  eubjecta — the  Prlnt-works'  Act — have  not  yet  been  cor- 
rected.    In  tho  case  of  tlio  factory  schools  attended  by  the  half-tiino 
children   there  waa  great  causo  for  tho  conclubion  arrived  at  by 
^^klr.  Senior,   from  tbo  evidcuce  before  hiui  at  that  time,  that  llio 
^Kducation  received  by  tho   half-time  chihlreu  was  very  dofeelivo; 
^^jjd  ho  accordiugly  proposed  a  means  ol'  making  it  clfectuaJ.     But 
sinco  tho  period  to  which  that  evideuee  rofcrs  there  has  been,  as  I 
L^»Te  been   iufurmed  by  both  tho  inspectors  of  factories,  Mr.  Rcd- 
^Krave  aud  Mr.  Baker,  a  very  great  improvement ;  and  so  inueli  have 
I      tlic  schools  iu  general  iiuprovtd,  and  ao  ready  arc  tbo  mauufaclurers 


•  See  IVaiHadwni,  1669,  p.  aOS;  18«0,  379. 419. 
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to  aend  tbe  balf-titne  children  to  tho  beat  in  their  neighbouThooJ,  that 
iho  factory  i&speclora  are  satielieil  with  the  law  as  it  is.     All  t. 
badly  furni&hed  and  itUtaught  schools  are  said  bj  thctn  in  bo 
digappcaring,  and  they  heherc  that  in  a  short  lime  liiiir*ti[uera 
be  found  attendtug  noue  but  the  best  local  schools. 

As  regards  the  education  clause  of  the  Print-workB*  Act  the  cv 
denc$  adduced  by  Mr.  Senior  as  to  its  ineiEcieucy  is  conclusive. 

The  Act  merely  requires  that  a  child  between  the  years  of  8 
13,  if  employed  in  a  print-work,   should,  during  each  half  y 
attend  school  for  loO  hourt?,  to  bo  scattered  over  30  days  la 
half  year,  not  more  than  five  hours  to  be  reckoned  in  one  day. 

This  school -attendance,  except  in  the  conipuralively  rare  iusu 
in  whjcli  the  employer  "carefully  looked  oftcr  it,"  or  in  which  till 
legal  minimum  of  attendance  was  toltititarily  exceeded,  lias  been 
found,  in  the  great  majority  of  print-works'  children,  to  bo  of  na 
piaotical  value.  What  was  learut  at  one  period  was  lost  before  lie 
next  came  round,  where  tho  intervals  between  were  those  of  some 
months;  and  the  desultory  attendance,  whore  ii  was  moro  frcqueut, 
had  but  a  little  leas  delusive  result- 
In  October,  1855,  the  four  inspectors  of  factories  unanlmouatj 
recommended  that  the  diflcrenco  should  bo  put  an  end  to  betweeu 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  print-works'  and  the  factory  children, 
and  that  consequently  the  former  should  be  brought  entirely  wiilun 
the  half-time  sygtein.  Mr.  Senior  docs  not  veuturo  to  say  that  ihit 
proposal  should  be  adopted  by  the  Commisstou  of  which  he  wu 
member,  and  recommended  in  their  report,  but  he  desired  tlut  tint 
CommiBsion  should  afSrm  that  the  Legislature  wa3  bound  to  pernc- 
vera  in  its  purpose  of  securiug  the  olovatton  of  the  prlut-worlu' 
children,  although  it  might  alter  its  means. 

The  additional  ten  years'  experience  since  1855  htts  only  strengtli' 
ened    tho   convictions  of  tho  inspectors  of    factories  ;    und   I  M 
informed  by  them  that  there  is  really  no  reason  why  ttio  half-tintt 
system  should  not  be  carried  out  in  the  priut-woi  ks,  aad  thai  thci 
is  great  need  that  it  should  be. 

The  third  subject  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Senior  iu   the  iiesoti 
above  referred  to,  was  the  question  uhcthcr  it  was  possible 
children  employed  in   businesses  now  unregulated   should   recci' 
education. 

In  presenting  that  subject  for  consideration,  Mr.  Senior  recapit*^ 
lated  the  main  facta  placed  on  record  by  the  ChilJren'a  Einpluymeol 
Commission,  appointed  in  compliance  witli  an  ndili  ess  of  the  IIo  * 
of  Commons,  of  the  4th  August,  IH-IU,  and  wlilch  nifide  its  rwj 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1843. 

In  that  report  the  Commissionera  stale — 

"  That  inatances  occur  iu  which  children  begin  to  work  as 
as  three  and   four  years  of   ago  ;    not  unfrcqueutly  at   five, 
between  five  and  sis  ;  while,  in  general,  regukr  employment 
men  cos  between  seven  and  eight. 

"  That  the  persons  who  employ  mere  infaat^  and  the  very  yi»ai^< 
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children  are  tlie  parents  tliem&elvea,  who  put  their  chitdran  to  work 
at  Bomc  processes  of  manufaetut'e  under  their  own  eye,  ia  their  own 
houses  ;  but  childrea  bcgta  to  work  logother  in  uutnhers,  in  larger 
or  smaller  manufactoriea,  at  all  ages,  from  five  yeara  old  and 
upwards. 

"That  in  some  few  instances  lUo  regular  hours  of  work  do  not 
exceed  ten,  ejcclnsive  of  the  timo  allowed  for  meals  ;  aomotimeB 
they  are  elevcu,  but  more  commouly  twelve  ;  and  in  great  numberB 
of  instances  the  employtneat  i$  contluued  for  £fleeD,  aixteon,  find 
cvon  eighteen  hours  consecutively* 

"  That  in  almost  every  instance  tho  childi'ou  work  as  long  as  the 
itdtitla,  being  aoraotimca  kept  at  work  aixteoti  and  even  eighteen 
Lottra  TfUboat  any  intermission. 

"That  in  the  trades  and  mauufactures  (and  these  constituto  tho 

■at  majority)  in  which  the  master  is  considered  to  be  exonerated 

m  all  care  and  charge  of  tlic  children,  because  they  arc  hired  and 
paid  by  the  workmen,  the  hours  of  work  for  the  chiidrea  arc  almost 
always  the  luiigest,  and  iheir  labour  is  performed  under  the  mast 
Dppressire  circumstances  :  it  being  (he  common  practice  with  many 
of  these  workmen  to  work  moat  iiregularly,  remaining  idle  during 
the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  then  working  esceasively  at  the 
latter  end  of  it  ;  and  by  their  hours  of  work,  whatever  thoy  may  be, 
those  of  the  children  must  be  regnloted." 

The  result  of  work  at  thoso  early  ages,  and  for  such  long  hours, 
was  shown  to  bo  general  physical  deterioration,  a  lamentably  low 
moral  condition,  aud  in  the  great  majority  a  total  ignorance  on  all 
ffUbjectd,  secular  and  religious. 

Facts  exemplifj'ing  these  conclusions  are  given  by  Mr.  Senior  from 
the  evideucc  attoched  to  that  report. 

The  only  direct  rosiilt  of  that  comprehensive,  searching,  and 
eithftUBttve  inquiry  of  the  Children's  Employment  Commission  of 
1H43,  was  the  Act  passed  in  that  year  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
femaloa  in  mines  aud  collieries,  and  to  forbid  the  craployroont  therein 
of  boys  under  ten  years  of  age. 

It  was  not  until  1H60  that  public  opinion  waa  sufficiently  advanced 
to  take  another  step  in  the  same  direction.  In  1855  another  inquiry 
was  iaatituted  ieto  tho  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
bleaching  and  dyeing  works  ;  aud  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  an 
Act  paasod,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1860  (23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  78), 
placing  women,  young  persons,  and  children  employed  in  bleaching 
and  dyeing  worke,  under  the  regulations  of  tho  Factories'  Acta. 

Again,  also  after  another  inquiry,  made  iu  1860-1,  lace 
fnctorics^j.f.,  *'  factories  in  which  machines  for  the  manufacture  of 
are  moved  by  eteam  or  water  ^lower" — were  placed  under   the 

dorieo'  Acta  by  the  Act  24  &  25  Vict,,  c.  117  (6th  AugOit, 

161). 

The  euggestton  of  Mr.  Senior  (p.  I2»i  of  his  "Eesolutious"),  that 

other  inquiry  should  bo  made  as  to  the  trades  and  mnnufacturen 
to  whi<'h  the  restrictions  of  the  Factories'  Acta  might  now  be  applied, 
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wa^  acte'l  upon  by  the  appointment  of  the  CbilJren'a  Employmtnl 

Commission  (1862),  in  acconianccj  with  an  address  of  the  Houso  of 
Lords  of  tho  18th  of  February,  1861,  moTed  by  the  Earl  ef 
Shaftesbury, 

Tbat  Commission  hds  made  four  reports.  The  first  hai  resaltnd 
iu  legislation.  Tho  eccond  and  third  were  laid  bcf&te  Parliamont  in 
August  of  last  year  ;  the  fourth  in  July  of  this  year.  A  lirtli 
report,  which  is  expected  to  bo  ready  for  presentation  to  Parliament 
early  in  next  Session,  will  complete  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  Itwltt 
and  manufactures.  There  will  remjiin  one  subject,  to  which  the 
Commission  hna  been  liitely  extended,  namely,  an  inquiry  into  tbts 
system  of  organised  labour  prevailing  in  some  parts  of  the  cooni 
known  by  tho  name  of  Agricultural  Gangs. 

Tho  Factory  Acts  ExtenBJon  Act  (27  &  28  Vict,,  c.  -tS,  2-5di 
July,  1804),  which  followed  tho  first  report  of  the  CommiMLoiien, 
embraced  the  following  trades  and  mauufaclures: — 

The  manufacture  of  earthenware,  except  bricks  and  tilev  M* 
being  ornamental  tile^. 

The  manufacture  of  hicifer  matches. 
Tho  manulacturc  of  percussion  cups, 
The  manufacture  of  cartridges. 
The  employuicut  of  paper-staining. 
The  employment  of  fustian  culling. 

Two  important  additions  to  the  legislation  appliCAblo  to  fai 
were  ninde  in  that  AcL  By  cbmae  4,  power  was  given  to  ensoro 
effectual  sanitary  measures  to  be  t^iken  in  any  case  rcquiriog^  thfVt 
It  is  provided  that  every  factory  to  wbich  tho  Act  applies  "aboiilii 
bo  kept  in  a  cleanly  slate,  and  bo  ventilated  in  such  a  manner  tsto 
render  harmless,  fo  far  as  is  practicable,  any  gases,  dust^  or  otho 
impurities  generated  in  the  procoaa  of  manufacture,  that  may  te 
injurious  to  health." 

And  by  clause  5,  in  order  in  prevent  the  t'eqnircmcnts  of  t! 
as  to  eleaiilincas  and  ventilation  being  infringed,  to  the  detrii. 
the  occupier,  by  tlie  wilful  mi.«cuiiduct  or  wilful  negligence  of  tli» 
workmen,  |tower  is  given  to  the  occupier  of  tlio  factory  to  mat* 
gpt'cial  rnk's— to  bo  approved  of  Ly  one  of  Ilcr  Mnjcsty'a  Sccretariei 
of  State^fur  compelling,  under  a  penalty,  the  observance  by  ilw 
workmen  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  ensure  the  required  devrtc 
of  cleanliness  and  ventilation.  Printed  copies  of  these  mica  are  to 
bo  hung  up  in  tho  factory,  certified  by  tho  ptoprictor  baviog  jurirf 
diction  over  such  factory  ;  and  a  printed  copy  is  to  Le  supplicJ 
to  any  one  employed  iu  the  fuelovy  who  may  apply  for  oue, 

Tho  Factories' Acts  are  incorporated  iu  that  Act,  subject  to  tlu 
following  qualifications  and  conditions  (s,  6}  : — 

1.  Tbc  Act  i»  to  Inkc  effect  gradually  iu  regard  to  the  ago  <* 
which  the  half-time  system  is  to  come  into  operation,  CbtldMlof 
eleven  years  of  age  arc  allowed  to  work  full  time  during  tlie  firrtsit 
montba  after  the  passing  of  tho  Act.  During  the  sncc<?eding  two 
yeats  clitldieu  of  12  years  of  age  may  work  full  timfl,     AiW  tin 
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[•xplr&ttun  of  these  two  periods  no  oae  uuJer  the  ago  of  13  will  bo 
i|}crmiUcrl  to  work  ollierwise  thau  nccordiiig  to  tUe  half-timo  sjateni, 

i.e.,  at  work  Lalf  the  day  and  at  school  the  other  half,  or  at  work 

mid  At  school  on  alteruate  i]»ys. 

t2.  In  the  lucifcr  match  manufacture  no  child,  young  person,  or 
omaUf  is  allowcti  to  take  their  mcaU  in  any  part  of  ihe  factory 
bt'iv  the  manufncluiS  is  usually  carried  on. 
3.  In  tliB  employment  of  fustian  cutthig  no  chilil  ia  allowoJ  to  ho 
iiployeil  before  attaining  the  age  of  11,  instead  of  8,  at  which  ago 
^.lildrt'n  may  begin  to  be  employed  under  the  Factories'  Acts. 

4,  In  the  cmploymcijt  of  papcr-stuiuing  the  rulo  of  the  Factories' 
Acta  is  dispensed  with  which  rcqrircB  tiiat  cliildreu,  young  pcreont;!, 
and  women,  shall  take  their  nieala  at  iho  same  period  of  the  day. 

15.  In  the  manufacture  of  carthenwaie  no  child,  young  person,  or 
HH'omau.  is  allowed  to  take  their  meala,  or  to  remain  during  the  timo 
of  meab,  in  the  dipping  houses,  dippers'  drying  rooms,  or  china 
acotiring  rooms, 

6.  In  the  tnanufaclurc  of  earthenware  the  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Acta  relating  to  lime* washing,  or  painting  at  certain  intervals,  is  not 

»to  Apply  io  the  parts  uf  tlio  factory  used  solely  for  tho  purpose  of  tha 
•torag«  of  earthenware. 

These  qualifications  of,  and  additions  lo,  the  requii'cmeuts  of  the 
factory  Acts  show  the  desire  of  the  Legislature  to  give  a  fair  con- 
sideration to  tlic  peculiar i lies  of  each  manufacture  and  employment, 
and  to  modify  particular  points  of  legislation  regarding  them  in 
such  a  mauner  as  to  meet  their  ueccssilies,  and  proyeut  iuconve- 
Dieac€s  and  difHcttlties, 

The  Factory  Acts'  Extension  Act  passed  in  July,  18G4.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1865,  Mr.  IJakcr,  the  Inspector  of  Factories,  in  whoso  diatrict 
the  principal  manufactures  of  carLheuwaro  are  situated- — the  potteries 

k of  South  Staffordshire— was  able  to  give,  ia  his  half-yearly  report  of 
tiiat  date  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  such  au  account  of  the  working 
of  the  Act  in  the  potteries  as  to  prove  conclusively,  even  at  that 
early  period,  how  greatly  legislation  had  been  needed,  and  how 
bencfieont  and  Buccnssfu!  had  tJeen  its  operation. 

The  evidence  collected  by  the  Assistant  Commisaioner,  Mr,  F.  D. 
I/onge,  who  visited  that  district,  made  it  incumbent  on  the  Children's 
£iuiploymcnt  Commissionera  to  urge,  in  their  report,  that  not  only 
wna  it   highly  necessary  that   the  half-time   ayateni   of   education 

Beliould  Ire  applied  to  the  children  at  work  in,  the  potteries,  but  that 
«vils  alleeting  the  aanitary  condition  and  the  physical  state  generally, 
both  of  young  and  old  there  employed,  called  loudly  for  removal. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Brikti',  showing  how  much  had  Ijuen  ell'ecttid 
during  the  short  time  since  the  Act  passed,  and  hoiv  much  more  was 
ill  progress,  affords  the  strongest  encouragemcut  for  the  application 
of  similar  measures  of  legislation  to  the  numerous  cases  to  which 
the  CommisBiouers  have  had  oceaaiou,  in  their  reports  now  remaining 
to  be  dealt  with,  to  caU  the  attentioti  of  Parliament  and  the  public. 
And  it  may  be  penuilted  here  to  add  that  it  would  proUtbly  be  diffi- 
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Mr.  fiedgrare,  in  his  Report,  dateil  Iklnj  30,  1865,  mentions  the 
steps  already  taken  towards  putting  in  force  the  clauses  of  the  Act 
enabling  employera,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
oetablish  special  rules  for  the  saniLnry  regulation  of  their  places  of 
work. 

The  complaint  had  beon  very  common  among  masters  that  they 
were  pon*erJt)83  to  correct  defective  sanitary  arrangements  and  wont 
of  ventilation,  by  the  iudifierencc  of  their  men  ;  in  other  instances 
the  desires  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  men  to  keep  up  a  proper 
degree  of  ventilation,  or  to  promote  cleanliness  in  their  workshops, 
wuro  frustrated  by  their  fellow  workmen.  The  power  to  establish 
spccJat  rules,  to  be  enforced  by  a  penalty,  for  the  iirst  time  given  in 
this  Act,  13  intended  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things. 

Mr.  liedgravo,  after  communication  with  the  enrthcnw^aro  mann- 
facturcrs  in  his  district,  circulated  among  them  the  following  copy 
of  Kulea  which  have  received  the  sunctiou  of  the  Secretary  of 
Slato  ; — 

"  Rule  1  .—"^o  workman  shall  iu  any  vfny  interfere  with  the  measures 
taken  for  the  vcDtllntion  of  the  various  Avorkrooma,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  manager  of  tbo  works. 
"  Rule  2. — In  pursuance  of  arrangements  made  by  us  with  our 
workmen  for  the  sweeping  and  cleansing  of  the  workshops, 
which  arraogemcQta  are  as  follows,  y'lz.  : — 

"  [Here  insert  a  scheme  showing  what  workmen  are 
responsible  each  day  in  every  week  for  the  duo  per- 
formance of  the  sweeping  and  cleansing.  The  schomo 
might  be  iu  the  following  or  in  other  similar  form: — 

"The  names  of  all  workmen  employed  in  each  room 
sliatl  he  placed  in  alphabetical  order  upon  a  board,  and  tlio 
sweeping,  sprinkling,  &c.,  shall  be  performed  by  coch  man 
in  turn.  The  manager  shall  daily  cause  to  be  noted  on  the 
board,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  usual  time  of  leaving  off 
work,  the  name  or  names  of  the  man  or  men  whose  duty  it 
will  bo  to  perform  the  sweeping,  sprinkling,  &c.,  on  the 
following  day.] 

"  A. — The  various  rooms  in  which  the  flat-prcsBer?, 
throwers,  turners,  and  moulders  are  employed 
shall  he  sprinkled  and  swept  out  every  day;  niid 
all  the  other  workrooms,  except  those  for  storage 
only,  shall  be  swept  out  and  cleiaiscd  at  least 
once  a  week, 
"  B. — In  the  Bagg;ir-liou.=c3  iUo  floora  shall  be  piopniy 
Swept  and  sprinkled  after  every  setting  in  of  un 
orcu, 
"  C — The  steps  and  stairs  up  to  and  in  the  various 
workshops  t<hall  bo  scraped  clean  and  swept  at 
least  once  a  week, 

"  Rule  3, — Any  workman  who,  under  the  above  Rnatigement?,  is 
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rcsponsiblo    for    euch  swc^piug  and  clcnnsing,  aad 
ucglccte  to  perform  the  same,  and  nuy  wDrkman  wl 
interfering  with   the  Tentilntion,  sweeping,  or    cl 
before   epeciGcd,   sbiill,   upou   convictlOD,   bo   liable 
penalty  not  fixcceding  one  pound," 

Mr.  Redgrave  is  inclined  to  tliiuk  that  tliese  rules  will  be  carried 
cut  lo  a,  couaideniblo  extent  in  spirit,  if  not  as  )'Ct  formally  aJoptciI, 
and  that  they  will  lead  lo  n.  consi  Jcrablo  advance  in  respect  to  dpan- 
iino^^s  nnd  ventilattoii  in  llic  Garthcnware  and  other  mntiufactoriei 
included  in  the  Factory  Acts'  Extension  Act  in  his  district. 

The  probaMo  introduction  of  machinery  above  ftdvcrtcd  to  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important,  though  indirect,  results  of  the  Act.  It 
had  been  resisted  by  the  men  under  short-sighted  and  erroneous 
imprcsaions  of  its  conBcqucuces  to  themselves.  Its  introduction  will 
relieve  a  large  number  of  the  boys  from  unsuitable  and  most  opp: 
bIvo  labour. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  bo  able  to  stats  that  althougli  much  re 
luctance  was  nmuiftstcd  by  Icadaig  mnnafncturers  and  olliers  lo  tLa 
application  of  ihc  Kuclory  Acts'  Extension  to  one  or  two  of  Uie  oil: 
branches  of  jnamifnctnre   included   iu  it,  to  the  extent  al  least 
whicli  it  has  jdcaacd  Parliament  to  carry  it,  ucrcrthelcss,  since 
Act  passed  it  has  been  not  only  acquiesced  iu  by  all  concerned, 
the  most  cordial  desire  has  been  exhibited  to  give  full   effect 
all  its  requirements,  aud,  further,  iti  the  case  of  the  potteries, 
act  in  its  spirit  in  adopting  smeliorationa  pointed  to,  but  not  re 
dered  obligaloiy  by  the  Act ;  many  instances  of  which  arc  noticel^ 
in  Mr.  Baker's  Report,  cspecinlly  with  rcfcreuee  to  the  improvetnenl 
of  the  stoves  audi  stove*rooma  in  whicli  the  wares  are  dried,  wliicli 
■were  among  tlie  principal  causes  of  the  injury  to  health,  and  of  ihc 
excessive  rate  of  ruortaiity  from  consumption  and  other  maladies. 

The  trades  and  maimfacturcs  embraced  in  tlio  socondj  Uiiri],  and 
fourth  reports  of  the  Commissioners  ato  the  following. 

I.  The    branches  of  the  lace  manufacture  not  included   m  thi 
Lace   Factories'  Act — which   applies   only   to   the    laco-inaking  1/f. 
machinery — namely,  laco   finishing   and  "making  up"caiTied  oo 
in — 

A. — Dresfliiig-rooma. 

B. — Warehouses. 

Cl. — private  houses,  i.e,-^ 
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(rt)  "  Mistreesea  hoasee,"  wheto  children  are  employe' 

wages, 
(i)  Houses  in  whicli  women  singly,  or  ivitli  tboir  own 

children,  take  iu  the  sumo  kind  of  work  as  is  dooA 

by  the  "  niistreeses  " 

Lflcc-malving  on  the  pillow  carried  on  in — 

(1)  Lace  Bclioola,  and  in — 

(2)  Frivate  dwellings. 
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■  H.  The  branches  of  the  hosiery  manufacture  that  do  not  come 
mder  the  Factories*  Acts. 

-.  (o)  Hosiery  -warehonscs. 

''  (b)  Hand-frames. 

nr.  The  straw-plait  manufacture  carried  on  in  straw-plait  schools. 
^'  ■         Straw-plait  "  making  up  "  carried  on  in — 

^  ^  (a)  Factories  or  warehouses. 

'■„  (b)  Houses,  private,  or  so-called. 

IV.  Lace  and  embroidery  work  in  Ireland. 

V'  V.  Hand-loom  weaving  and  hosiery  in  Ireland. 

.'  yL  The  paper-tube  or  "  spool "  manufacture. 

Ifjyn.  The  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel  under  the  following 


I- 


Females. 
*"  (a)    Dress -makers,    mantle -makers    and   milliners   (2iul 

^'  Bcport,  p.  45). 

'*"      "       (i)  Seamstresses,    shirtmakers,     bootmakers,     &c.    (2nd 
''  Report,  p.  60). 

'*'■  (c)  Artificial  flower  makers  (4th  Report,  p.  27). 

(rf)  Ostrich  feather  makers  (4th  Report,  p.  32). 

Males. 
(«)  Bootmakers. 
Tailors. 
Hatters. 
Glovers  (4th  Report,  p.  33). 

Vllf.  Ironworks. 

(a)  Blast  furnaces. 

(b)  Rolling  mills  and  forges  (3rd  and  4th  Reports^. 

IX.  Miscellaneous  metal  trades. 

(c)  South  StafTordsliirc  and  Worcestershire. 

(b)  The  Birmingham  District. 

(c)  Lancashire  (3rd  and  4th  Reports). 

(d)  The  Sheffield  District  and  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
Yorkshire. 

(e)  Iron  ship-building  and  engineer's  yards. 
(/*)  Letter  foundries. 
(ff)  The  copper  works  of  South  Wales. 

X.  Hand-loom  carpet  making. 

XI.  The  manufacture  of  "  hair  seating." 
Zn.  "Heald"  knitting. 
Zm.  The  tobacco  manufacture. 
3UY.  The  manufacture  of  umbrella  and  parasol  handles. 

tV.  The  bobbiii  mauufaciure. 
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XVI.  InJia  rubber  worka. 

XVII.  The  paper  manufacture. 

XVIII.  The  glass  manufucture  (4lh  Report). 
The  bare  enumeration  of  tho  aTjovo  subjecfs  is  sulTici^^nl  to  all 

llio  xnngnitude  and  jm])0i'tancc  of  the  questions  -which  now  aw&it  lie 
consideration  of  the  Logislature  in  regard  to  Ihcm. 

The  evidence  laid  bej'oro  the  Coiuixii&aioners  on  all  these  »ubj 
and  appended  (o  their  reports,  leads  irreslatibly  to  the  conclusion  thi 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  tho  Factory  Acta'  Extension  Acl 
is  imperatively  denranded  in  the  case  of  (he  whole  of  them.     Tl 
practice  of  overworking   the  young  to  an  extent  cruelly  to  ovc: 
their  strength,  and  to  produce  prematura  decline  and  decay,  preinuli 
to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  in  all.     Children  are  taken  to  acvi 
and  loug-protraclcd  work  at  an  unnaturally  early  age,   the 
iDfitances  being,  for  the  most  part,  those  in  which  children  wotk  f< 
their  own  parents.     Children  of  tender  ago  work  in  many  ca«ea,  an( 
in  great  numbcrF,  in  night  relays,  at  work  which  is  most  laborioo 
and  often  in  excessive  heat.     The  places  of  work  are,  in  general 
lamentably  defective  in  a  sanitary  point  of  tiow,  cither  by  rewon 
over- crowding,  or  of  deficient  and  ill-regulated  ventilation,  or  waoi 
of  cleanliness.     The  meal  times  are  irregular  and  insufBcient.    Is 
the  case  of  noxious  trades  precautionary  measures  of  kncmi  efficacy 
and  easy  of  application  arc  neglected.     Dangerous  machinery  r«- 
mains  unfcnced.     Excessive  overtime  ia  forced  upon  the  young  by 
I  ho  habit  of  the  men,  in  very  many  employments,  of  idling  away  tb* 
first  day  or  days  of  tho  week,  and  making  up  their  Trnges  by  hud 
nnd  protracted  labour  on  tho  days  that  remain.     Overtime,  which  it 
now  found,  by  tho  almost  universal  experience  of  the  masters,  to  b« 
a  disadvanti^e   botli  to  masters  and  men,  is  in  many  nianufacttiTes 
Imbiinal  at  stated  times,  in  others  very  frcr]ncLt,  and  almost  alwBjl 
involves  the  young,  as  well  as  the  women  also  where  employcd- 

It  is  but  tho  natural  consequence  of  the  above  that  the  miadfl  of 
(he  young,  in  tho  great  majority  of  Iho  very  numerous  cases  is 
which  they  were  tested  by  tho  Aaeietant  Commissioners  with  iho 
simpleat  questions,  were  found  almost  an  entire  blank.  The  Uuk 
inBtructlon  which  some  had  received  had  been  too  brief  and  fnf-j 
mentftry  to  be  otherwise  than  evanescent,  and  vnat  numbere  mAy 
»nid  to  have  received  none  at  all.  Of  these  very  few  could 
expected  to  make  any  etfatt  to  tako  adtniUngeof  evening  echoobi^' 
after  Iho  exhausting  labours  of  tho  day.  A  great  mass,  iberefore, 
is  grooving  up  without  any  education  at  all. 

In  those  among  the  trades  and  manufactures  above   en 
which  present  any  peculiarities  requiring   that,  in   their  cue, 
strict  regulations  of  the  Ftictorica'  Acta  should  be  modified, 
moditications  have  been  recommended  by  the  Commiseiouers,  u 
dwiie  in  the  casa  of  some  of  the  trades  included  in  the  Factory  Aeto' 
Extension  Act. 

The  Factory  Acta,  according  to  returns  to  Parliament  in  ISfiJ 
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("Pari.  Paper,"  No,  23),  embraced  maiiufttcturos  employing  a  total 
of  775,534  persons,  of  whom,  201,636  were  males  above  18  yeara 
of  age  ;  deducting  tliese  adult  males  there  were,  consequently, 
573,898  under  regulation  ;  viz,,  59,693  cliildren  under  18j  71,323 
males  between  13  and  IS,  ani  432,973  femaied  ahovo  13, 

To  tlieeo  the  Factory  Acts'  Extension  Act  added,  in  1864,  about 
50,000,  of  whom  probably  about  30,000  wcic  cliil'hon,  young  per- 
sons, and  women. 

The  total  number  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women,  em- 
ployed in  the  trades  and  maiiufautures  embraced  ia  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  reports  of  the  Coraraiasloucrs,  h  about  1,200,000.  To 
theee  remain  to  bo  added  those  employed  in  brickmaking,  atij  a  few 
other  occupations  which  will  make  the  subject  of  their  ftt'th  report. 

In  the  evetit  of  Parliament  being  of  opinion  that  a  case  is  shown 
eufficicntly  strong  to  require  legislation  iu  the  spirit  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  many  obvious  im|>orta.nt  couaidoratious  will  arise.  It  will  bo 
aufficient  in  tliis  place  to  indicate  a  few  of  them.  It  will  bo  a  matter 
for  determination  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  deal  with  all 
these  questions  at  once,  or  to  include  at  tirst  only  the  moat  pressing. 
It  will  b©  necessary,  in^tUo  citse  of  somo  of  these  aubjects,  if  they  ara 
to  be  dealt  with  efficiently,  to  include  not  only  the  large  places  of 
work  which  come  within  the  recognised  denomination  of  factories, 
but  also  the  smalter  shops  where  hired  labour  is  employed ;  and, 
fiirtlicr,  a  class  below  them,  where  the  many  evilg  arising  from  the 
abase  of  children's  labour  are  greatly  developed,  viz,,  private  boasea 
where  trades  and  manufacture:^,  of  the  same  description  as  those 
existing  ia  factories,  properly  so  called,  are  carried  on  by  parents, 
witli  the  aid  of  their  wives  and  children.  If  the  tatter  are  included, 
is  the  efibctual  action  of  tho  law  to  be  trusted  in  their  case  to  the 
force  of  the  general  opinion  ai'ound  them,  and  to  the  interposition  of 
lufomiera ;  or  will  it  be  expedient  to  support  the  law  by  a  system  of 
Administration  ?  If  the  aid  of  an  administrative  system  1$  thought 
desirable,  will  an  extension  of  the  present  system  of  factory  inspec- 
tion be,  on  t!iG  whole,  the  most  eligible,  aa  it  would  unquestionably 
be  the  most  efficient  ?  or  would  material  saving  of  expense  ensue, 
without  important  loss  of  efficiency,  if  the  amaller  factorifis,  and  the 
domestic  factory -work,  so  to  call  it,  existing  in  so  many  scattered 
places,  and  often  among  amall  numbers  together,  were  to  bo  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  tho  local  authorities,  with  aomo  farther 
security  for  their  rightly  performing  such  duty  ?  These  arc  some 
of  the  principal  questions  awaiting  the  solution  of  Parliament  on 
this  important  subject  of  extending  still  farther,  and  perhaps  gcne- 
raUy,  the  protection  of  the  Legislature  to  the  labour  of  children, 
young  persons,  and  women,  in  niauufacturiiig  operations,  and  the 
consequent  improvement  of  tho  education  of  tho  young.  They  arc 
questions  which  cannot  fail  to  commitad  tbo  ettiit^st  ftUcutiQO  9f  thia 
Deportment  of  our  Association. 
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Ong  of  the  qui^Btioas  for  dUcugsion  iu  the  Educational  Departmeot 
is  "  What  farther  regiihitio-ns  of  Ute  labour  of  cliililrea  ore  re» 
quired  to  promote  tbeir  education?"  This  ia  a  most  intereBling 
question  for  the  elatesmau  it.n<l  tlio  philanthropist,  but  itij  solutioti 
is  difficult.  Tfiei'Q  arc  among  wlso  men  diroreiiies  of  opttiton  *a  (o 
the  precise  point  where  Goverument  lutervention  Bhould  Iwgii 
and  Ijeforo  wo  demand  that  it  bo  extended  wo  should  prove 
eKtousiou  ia  neceasaiy.  Whercvei  inhunmuity  needs  to  bo  to 
prossed  by  logal  nioaiiB,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  Government  inter 
eneo  is  perfectly  justiliablo  ;  and  public  opinion  will  iudoriiie 
principle,  09  it  has  douc  already  in  the  dilfcreut  factory  acta 
restrictiug  juveuilo  labour.  AH  who  have  considered  the  malt 
admit  that  a  certain  auKjunt  of  such  labour  is  required  ;  the  on 
quoation  is,  how  wc  can  avail  ourgelveB  of  it  witliout  need 
hindering  tlio  moral,  meutal,  lUid  physical  development  of  the; 
workers?  In  an  clahornte  paper  "On  Factory  Education 
Extension  to  other  Trades  and  Professions,"  which  waa  rend 
Birmiughara  Confercucc,  in  1857,  by  IC.  Akroyd,  Esq.,  M.P., 
gives  some  valuable  information  rehitive  So  the  working  of  ihe  Fa 
tory  Aot^iuforniation  which  is  specially  rt.'luiUe  on  account  of  \ 
practical  experience  in  hia  own  mntiufactory, 

Tlie  desirableness  of  education  is  iu  these  days  generally  adroit 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  some  legislative  enactment ' 
been  an  educational  benefit  under  certain  circumstauees,  (he  tan 
results  will  occur  under  social  conditiona  of  a  diflerent  C'hai'nctor, 

Among  the  factory  operatives  thero  were  many  children  who' 
compelled  to  work  an  unreasonable  numlier  of  hours  at  tlie  w 
time  tbey  ought  to  have  been  at  school  ;  \hh  led  tu  an  agitation  ! 
limiting  their  labour,  and  enforcing  their  attendance  at  ethool  duriu 
a  certain  pait  of  tbe  day.  The  Factory  Act  of  1833  proliibite 
children  under  niuo  years  of  age  from  workiug  at  all,  nn"!  iJw 
between  nine  and  13  fiom  working  more  than  nine  hours  Id  a 
day,  or  moro  than  48  in  a  week.  In  addition  to  these  renlrV- 
tious,  a  ccrtificalG  of  attendunco  at  school  two  hours  daily  f'"i 
six  days  iu  the  preceding  week,  was  the  otdy  condition  on  wliici 
children  were  allowed  to  work.  The  Act  of  1S14  permitted  llie 
employment  of  children  of  eight  years  of  age,  hut  it  dlinioishedtbr 
working  houra  and  increased  the  school  hours,  of  all  between  nice 
and  13.  The  Act  of  1847  fnrtlier  restricted  the  hours  of  labour 
iu  factories,  and  pineed  females  above  18  with  the  class,  ''rowog 
people," — those  between  13  aud  18. 

It  may  now  be  asked  whether  there  waa  any  neceasjty  for  iegifli' 
tive  interferonco  on  behalf  of  these  children  ? 

Mr.  Porter,  in  his  "  Progress  of  the  NatioDj"  page  232,  give*  UiO 
following  table  as  the  percentage  of  children  employed  in  1839. 
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Undci"  9  years 
Between  9  and  13 


71m 


4-05 


BUtEtrwlea 
S-80» 
22-60 


4-75  ,.,     \2-U 
At  the  samo  periotl  tbo  pei-centage  of  the  sexes  was  aa  follows  \— 

CotUia  Woollen  Flu  SUk-lrade 

Males     ...         ...     43-3     ...     48-5     ...     29'a     ...     31-7 

Fuinalea  ...     565     ...     iJl'5     ...     TO-l     ,.,     68-3 


100 


100 


100 


100 


TIere  we  finJ  that  of  the  whole  number  employed,  nearly  11  per 
eeut.  were  unt  13  years  o!d,  and  61  per  cent,  wore  fenmk's.  It  will 
Ito  thii8  [Mjrcoivcd  that  in  these  four  brauches  of  textile  nmnufucture, 
juvenile  liibuur  was  employed  to  an  extent  uuparaJIeled  In  the  annals 
of  industry  :  and  bs  the  Act  of  1844  allow.")  children  of  eight  years 
of  Bge  to  work,  it  is  almost  certain  that  if  Government  had  not 
interfered  so  far  as  to  make  some  attendance  at  school  a  condition  of 
labour,  the  education  of  ftictory  operatives  would  have  been  most 
doplornljly  neglected. 

In  discussing  questions  of  this  character  it  is  desirable  to  set 
ftsido  nil  irrelovont  argnmonts.  I  thertiforo  purpose  to  contrast  our 
iodusiria!  Qccuputiona  in  Shefliuld  -witlt  those  of  tho  operatives 
oniployed  in  textile  nniuufiietures,  in  order  to  show  that  we  lia?o 
few  conditions  nt  all  anttlogon,s  to  theirs.  If  this  can  bo  clearly 
demonstrated  it  removes  one  of  tho  chief  reasons  for  Government 
interference  here.  Tliis  will  bo  best  illiistiatod  by  taking  a  few  of 
cur  principal  firms  as  types  of  onr  special  branchoa  of  industry. 

The  cutlery  branches  cannot  he  better  represented  than  by  the 
rell-kuown  tivm  of  Joseph  Rodgcra  and  Sons.  From  the  statlBtics 
Irnished  by  tho  monagern  of  each  department,  I  liud  tho  numbtr 

persons  employed  by  them  is  949,  exclusive  of  clerks,  hookkeojicrs, 
traveUers,  &e.     Of  this  number 

C45  are  employed  in  the  spiing-knifo  branch, 
200     ...         ...         ...    tiible-kiiife    branch, 

95     ...         ...         ...    razor  branch. 

Of  this  number  41  are  fem.ites,  employed  in  tlio  warehouse  de- 
partment (in  wiping,  carding,  wrapping  up,  &c.)  and  all  of  then)  «ro 
above  13  years  of  age.  Tlio  boys  under  that  aga  arc  25  in  number 
Aivd  are  distributed  as  follows, 

Spring-knife  branch     ...  ...  ...     J5, 

Table  knife  li'onch      ...         ...        ...      7, 

Buzor  branch     .,.         ...         ...       3, 

I' la  this  cstahliiihiiient  the  pcrccntago  of  boys  under  13,  is  2\, 


*  TLc  Act  of  1633  miiat  liavc  hzua  uvudod  In  tli€  Ailk  trade. 
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In  Sheffield  there  woulil  1>6  specml  difficulties  in  eaforctog  >nj 
educatiomU  regulations  fiimilar  to  tlio&e  of  the  Factory  Act.  Id  iht 
first  place,  macy  of  the  men  are  out  workers,  some  working  in  tlieir 
houses,  and  residing  ia  the  surrODudiog  villages.  Others,  tbou 
employed  in  the  grinding  branches  for  example,  arc  little  subject  lo 
their  employers,  because,  legally,  they  are  not  EorriMita  but  bil«- 
pendent  masters,  occupjing  'vvheel-room  and  power  by  t^turnt  rigbl 
and  working  with  their  own  tool^.  The3«  men  work  by  the  pi< 
and  are  not  eumnjoned  by  the  tolling  of  the  factory  bell  when 
engioe  starts,  but  they  begin  auJ  leAve  off  work  when  they  like. 
The  hours  are  not  excessive  in  the  dilierent  branches  of  the  grii;il> 
iog  trade  ;  5B  hours  per  week  beiug  about  the  time  the  engines  run. 
If  we  deduct  from  this  the  time  lost  on  regular  holidays,  or  qb 
"  Saint  Monday,"  and  *'  Natty  "  days,  it  wiU  be  evident  that  Uien 
13  no  necessity  for  GovernmeDt  interference  in  this  respect. 

Ab  another  typo  of  our  Sheffield  trades,  I  will  take  Comui 
Place.  Messrs.  James  Dixon  and  Soue,  have  fumislted  the  following 
Gtaiistics  of  their  employ^^s. 


1^ 


No.  of 
Hen. 


Womca, 


Ddi*      Qlrb 

iMder    tbgn 

13.         19. 


mm 

BBder 
IL 


4 


Brilaaoia  Mctnl  Depart.... 
SiTcr  and  PluloU  „  ... 
BriiiflU  Plate  „     ... 

Powder  Fliuk  „    ,., 

Totil 


2S6 


178 


70 


14 
26 


21« 
1        21 


64 


In  every  department  of  thia  old  established  firm,  female   lal 
13   employed,  and  yet  how  much  smaller  ia  the   pcrcent^e 
among  ojwratives  engaged  on  textile  fabrics.     Of  2S8  female  workfts, 
178  are  adults  ;  54  are  between  the  age  of  13  and  21,  while  only  tit 
are  un(I<r  13  years  of  age.     If,  on  the  other  band,  we  refer  to  the  36i 
male  workers,  we  fiud   there  arc  among  them  only  two  under  I 
jeai-a  of  age.     This  is  highly  creditable  to  tlii^  wliolo  ostablishnicnl 
and  certainly  does  not  support  ilio  complaints  made  by  Her  Majesljr' 
Inspectors  of  Schools  about  the  "  sc-tli.%hncss  of  parents  in  pulti 
tlic'ir  children  to  work  nt  a  time  when  they  ought  to  bo  at  school." 

The  next  bronchea  of  our  staple  trades  wo  will  illustrate  by 
Mcssra.  Thcnias   Turton   and  Sons'  "  Sheaf  and    Spring    Work*.' 
The  products   iherc  are  steel  files,  edge  tools,  railway  springs,  m 
engineering.      Tho  men  engaged  in  making  steel  are  divided  fu 
"converters,"   "  melters,"    •' tilters,"  and    "rollers,"   and  are  fW  i 
number  ;  43  of  the  boys  aro  aboTC  13  years  of  age,  and  seven  tn 
uuder  13. 


Btf  John  fFOson. 
ThofiQ  employed  in  the  file  trade  are  divided  as  follows : 
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H«n. 

Boj-s 
kImto  13. 

Boyi 
Qttder  11. 

Women. 

Tol«L 

Vvrgntn      

OriadfiTS    

Cotters 

Hu-deneis..,        ,„ 
Sooonrs     ...        ... 

'Wu^Ottsetneo     ... 

S5 
12 

138 

n 

"3 

I 

2 

37 

2 

... 

'9 

... 
26 

"s 

34 

14 

210 

13 

8 

6 

Total 

...        1         ... 
i 

... 

... 

284 

The  workers  ia  tlio  edge  tool  brandies  are  coni posed  of  forgers, 
grinders,  and  hardeners,  and  uuitiber  ii7  men  ;  in  the  warehouse  de- 
partment are  seven  wotneu.  Of  the  spring  makers,  82  ure  nieii,  and 
18  boys,  10  of  whom  are  under  13.  Of  the  engineers,  39  nro  men, 
Slid  eight  boyft,  two  of  whom  nro  under  13.  TIicsg  with  36 
lubourera  make  »  total  of  663  persons  employed  at  the  "  Sheaf 
aad  Spring  Works,"  classiticd  tltus  : 

Skilled  ArtigB.us          ...  ...          ...  4.5<4 

Labourers        36 

Apprentices  nbove  13,.,  ...         ,,.  99 

Apprentices  under  13...  •••         ...  28 

Females           ...         ...  ,.,         .„  46* 


Total 


663 


ExcluaiTO  of  inanftgers,  ckrka,  travellers,  book-keeper?,  &c. 

In  the  steel,  spring,  ciigiiitering',  and  edge-tool  departments  thero 
ore  no  females  employeil,  and  ia  some  subdivisions  of  them  none 
bat  men. 

I  shall  take  my  next  illustration  from  a  firm  wliicli  I  believe 
employs  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  any  in  Sheffield  : — The 
firm  i>f  John  Brown  and  Compniiy,  "Atlaa  Steel,  Spring  and  Iron 
Works."  In  this  establishment  are  manufactured,  armour  plates, 
nulway  Bpring^s,  bnflers,  mils,  and  iron  and  steel  on  the  most 
gigantic  scale.  I  have  not  an  account  of  the  number  employed  in 
each  of  the  Lmnches,  indeed  some  of  them  are  so  closely  connected 
that  an  exact  c1as.«i<ical]on  would  be  diillcnit.  But  from  the  statiBtica 
furnislied  by  the  firm,  I  find  that  the  total  number  employed  ia 
3,249;  of  these,  2,90.')  arc  men  ;  258  are  hoys  abovo  13,  and  86 
boys  under  that  age.  Here  we  have  again  a  striking  contrast  to 
csUiblisliments  for  the  manufucturo  of  textile  fabrics.  In  tlicm 
the  raajoritf  of  the  workera  are  foroales,  many  of  whom  are  of  tender 


*  Or  tht«  atimber  the  mnniigy^r  Informs  me  tbat  it  impossible  Chat  two  or  tbrco 
ntj  Ite  nadcr  13  jeara  oF  age. 
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;eftF8  ;  whereas  here  there  ia  not  one  female,  and  oalj'  A  rery  imaU 
percentage  of  young  boya ;  it  is  certainly  satisfsictory  to  find  that 
out  of  a  total  of  3,249,  nearly  3,000  are  men.  In  all  tlie  foor 
establish metits  I  liaTe  named,  the  percentage  of  jiiTeuile  workers  ii 
less  than  three,  while  in  manufactories  of  textile  fabrics  it  wat  oiiUi 
nod  many  were  uuder  ten  years  of  age. 

Ilaviog  already  said  suflicieut  to  show  the  great  contrwrt  tlut 
euata  betweoii  our  SheffielJ  trades  and  those  to  vrhich  the  Facta^ 
Act  applies,  I  will  point  out  more  In  detail  some  of  the  obsladeato 
it9  application  here.  In  the  iirst  place,  \rc  hare  not  that  coQceutn> 
tiou  of  workmen's  houses  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our 
'workshops  which  is  found  in  the  cotton  districts  of  Lancashire  and 
in  the  woolteu  districta  of  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Akruyd  speaka  of  l^e 
beneficial  result  of  the  Factory  Act  in  hia  own  schoola.  I  suppow 
they  adjoiu  hia  mill,  and  thus  enablo  his  "  balf-timei^a  "  to  leave  irork 
for  school  or  viet  versa  ;  and  this  is  compatible  with  textile  maon- 
facture.  But  how  could  Mr.  John  Btowo,  our  excellent  MatMt 
Cutler,  so  regulate  his  busiuess  that  the  86  lnd*i  under  13  eooU 
attend  school  ?  To  have  a  school  on  the  premi^jes  during  workii^ 
hours  is  out  of  the  question  ;  the  hissing,  screaming,  thntnplfig. 
roaj'ing,  and  other  discordant  noises  arising  from  the  work,  woaM 
prore  worse  than  Babel  it<^lf.  Moreover  the  86  lads  are  dispencd 
over  the  whole  premises,  and  one  hnlf  of  them  work  in  tUo  day,  the 
other  in  the  night.  Their  labour,  loo,  is  far  more  laborious  thto 
that  of  a  piecer  In  a  cotton  miil.  The  smoky  eoudition  of  iht 
atmosphere  in  such  premises  as  the  "Atlas  Works"  would  be  ini 
olyection  to  having  schools  thei-e. 

A  farther  reason  why  the  "  half-time  system  "  would  not  work 
well  here  as  in  the  textile  districts  is,  that  there  the  work  of  lit 
children  requires  so  tittle  skill  that  n  child  ci^ht  years  of  o^cu 
learn  it  in  a  few  days.  Here  the  case  is  dift'L-rent  ;  indeiUnred 
npprenlicoship  is  the  ride,  wliile  tltere  it  is  the  exception.  In  -. 
trade* — the  aavvmakers,  for  example — ihe  ainivcnticea  aro  boiin  . 
the  manufacturers  and  taught  by  the  workmen.  Generally,  lufvu-fer, 
there  are  bound  to  the  workmen,  and  the  manufacturers  ha%e  m 
control  over  them.  I  will  tnkc  my  own  limlL'  as  au  illustration,  aod 
it  may  be  tukeu  qs  a  typo  of  the  giiuding  trade  generally.  In  all 
departments  of  this  trade  there  is  hoy'ti  work,  A  man  takes  a  faki 
on  trial,  intending  him  for  au  apprentice.  Fur  somo  limo,  tiie  M 
is  no  beuelit  whatever,  but  is  a  positive  loss  ;  there  are  ouly  fooie 
jobs  to  which  be  cnu  be  put,  and  to  teach  him  even  these,  lits  moftrr 
must  stand  over  him  ;  and  in  many  cases  when  the  lad  baa  tuk  doni' 
his  best,  the  work  is  partially  spoiled.  But  as  there  are  times  wbwi 
the  lad  is  uacmployud,  it  may  ho  asked  whether  he  might  not  thtii 
he  at  school,  I  tliink  not,  during  working  hours,  because  tltcMb 
no  regularity  in  the  recurretico  of  the  times  when  his  eernoeiare 
wanted.  But  why  not  supplement  him  by  a  "half-timer?" 
Because  it  would  bo  very  foolish  for  any  sktUe«i  workmen  to  eptwJ 
valuable  time  in  teaching  a  second  hoy  when  he  only  I'ctiuired  the 
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serrices  of  one.  Thia  would  bo  a  direct  tax  on  homo  produc- 
tion, and  a  bounty  to  oui-  foreign  competitors.  Auother  difficulty 
among  the  grinders  would  bo  liio  extensive  area  over  wbicii  the 
workmen  are  dispei'aed.  I  cannot  iliustiato  tliis  better  than  by  the 
workmen  of  my  own  employers,  Messrs.  Joseph  Kodgcra  inid  Sons, 
In  the  liriit  place,  there  arc  a  number  of  grinders  employed  on  the 
premises  adjoiiiing  the  warehouse,  then  there  arc  the  majority  of  their 
meo  at  Llto  wheel  in  the  top  yard,  as  woJi  aa  many  working  at 
dil}ereai  wheels  in  the  town,  ovor  whicli  Messrs,  liodgera  havo  no 
eontrot, 

lu  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  country  gi-indcrs,  working  on  the 
rifera  which  concentre  in  Shellield  ;  Bouie  of  these  men  (iire  and  ivork 
in  Abbey  Dale.,  on  one  side  of  the  town,  and  othera  at  Suinniugton, 
Loiley,  or  Rirelin,  far  away  in  another  direction.  There  are  other 
eiroumstances  which  %¥ill  nhvays  prevent  llie  employment  of  "  half- 
tOMn"  in  some  of  our  trades.  In  the  silver  plated  trade,  fur 
exjunple,  I  believe  it  is  custouiury  for  an  operative  who  takes  an 
apprentice  to  pay  a  premium  to  tlio  mauuTactuier  to  compcnsatfi  him 
for  material  spoiled  by  the  lad  while  learning  hijj  work. 

There  is  another  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  the  Factory  Act 
wbicli  wns  pivideiit  to  Mr.  Akroyd  himself,  iind  which  will  in 
Shefiield  prove  one  of  tlic  greatest  :  I  nllude  to  outworkers. 
ilr.  Akroyd  Bays,  "  By  the  term  '  work-childreii,'  I  mean  those 
who  work  for  wages  or  hire,  not  under  the  pnreutnl  roof,  and  apart 
from  their  parents'  control  and  reBponaibility."  1  believe  that*  in 
Sb«11ield  wo  should  fiud  the  majority  of  juvenile  workers  comprised 
in  this  class.  A  liir>^e  number  of  tile  cutters,  especially  the  females, 
work  at  home,  and  so  do  many  who  nro  employed  in  oilier  hranchea. 
All  tlio  factory  inspectors  in  the  kingdom  could  not  enforce  a  limita- 
tion of  hours  in  our  various  trmles  without  an  amount  of  vexalious 
interference  that  would  be  injurious  to  our  commcrci.il  interests. 
I  believe  that  a  compulsory  system  of  education  would  be  mora 
easily  carried  out  than  a  general  Factory  Act.  Moreover,  in  many 
of  our  tr2:des  juvfciiiie  labour  is  already  prohibited  by  the  re;^uln- 
tions  of  Trades  Unions  as  effectually  as  it  could  be  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

With  regard  to  the  age  at  wliieli  children  should  he  allowed  to 
fiOniinence  work,  much  might  bo  said.  The  Factory  Acts  keep  them 
"half-timers  "  up  to  thirteeu.  In  many  of  our  trades  we  have  no 
children  under  that  age;  in  others  they  begin  work  before.  The 
age  depends  on  the  state  of  trade  and  the  selfishness  of  parcnt.<t,  but 
more  frequently  on  iheir  nccossities.  The  addition  of  a  child's  wages 
to  the  family  iiieorao  will  often  enable  his  parents  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  educate  the  rest  of  the  fiunily  far  better  than  they  coidd  without 
Ilia  assistance.  It  is  desirtiljle  that  in  oil  eases  our  children  should 
be  well  versed  in  rudimentary  knowledge  before  they  begin  to  work; 
else  the  majority  of  them  will  remain  ignorant.  The  best  way  of 
giving  farther  oducaiion  is,  to  establiah  evening  schools  :  without 
these,  or  something  aimilar,  our  operatives  con  never  bo  well  eda- 
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cated.  How  the  schools  &re  to  bo  m^otnined,  is  ihe  problom  to 
be  Bolvcd,  My  present  pxperience  inclines  me  to  the  princi^" 
of  the  Sheffield  People's  College* — "Self-support  aod  eelf-goircni. 
inent," 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  edacatioti  is  the  apathy  of  parea 
Many  of  them  are  ignorant  of  the  valae  of  knowledge :  it  i»  m 
UDCoramou  to  hear  a  man  say,  "I  hnve  done  without  education, 
BO  must  my  children  :"  he  forgets  that  the  excessive  com 
of  the  preseut  day  makes  succea*  more  difficfilt  to  tho  igiioranl 
formerly.     I  would  recommend,  as  one  uicaus  of  overcoming  t' 
apathy,  that  evory  workinati  wanting  an  apprentic©  ehouid  refnse 
take  ono  who  Una  not  a  fair  knowledge  of  reoding,  writing,  and 
four  rules  of  arithmetic  :  thoBO  will  be  more  valuaKle  thati  r 
amatteriiig  of  several  other  branches  of  education.     If  in  nddilion 
this,  thoso  inaators  land  parents  who  know  (he  value  of  a  good  cdo< 
tion  would  take  uioro  interest  in  evening  schools  for  their  childr** 
and  apprentices,  a  marked  improremcnt  would  soon  bo  visible  in  o 
operative  population.     Iler  Mnjcsty's  School  Insipsctora  and  olh' 
often  com  plain  of  the  early  removal  of  cliildren  from  school,-  t 
this  ia  doubtless  a  great  evil;  but  in  many  casea  it  is  not  unoe 
pAuied  with  benefits.     I  can  illustrjite  this  by  personal  expi^riew 
I  began  to  work  at  eleven  years  of  sigo,  and.  like  hundreds 
prenlices  in  ShefRehl,  I  lived  •with  my  master.     I  (bus  lived 
better  table  than  my  parents  could  afford  ;  and  good  food  has 
important  intlnedco  upon  the  physical  d&Tolopmcut  of  a  grofri 
lad. 

That  there  waa  some  necessity  for  governmeufal  interference  on 
behalf  of  factory  children  may  be  inferred  from  4  lie  fact  of  a  popnii 
agitation  demanding  it  on  tho  ground  of  humanity.  If  similar  c» 
existed  in  Shcifield,  I  would  enrneritly  support  the  goverutnenl 
liny  attempt  to  mitigate  tlicmj  but  in  the  abssonce  of  any  welKlouinl 
causes  of  complaint,  I  conclude  that  State  intervention  in  our  indi 
trifll  occupations  would  be  abaolutely  injurious. 


RURAL  SCHOOLS, 


Jtural   Schools  in  Jtelation  with  the  Stnti\     By    Rev.  Q. 

Fagan, 

In   the  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commiltee  of  Privy  Conncll  i 
i8{;3-4,  tho  following  statement  occurs  : — 
"  The  unequal  degree  in  which  different  p&rta  of  the  ceonfTi 

*  Mr.  Tliomns  Rowbothaui  tQ^]^  me  tbat  in  the  daj  clnsaea  of  tha  nJN 
thn  Hholitrs  toftvo  at  about  thlrtooa,  vii.,  about  i^no-liitll' at  twolvo^  tli#( 
jxmaining  Ull  fuurteen,  . 
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hare  shwrcd  in  the  betiefitB  of  the  present  system  of  aid  td  schools 
bas  beea  frequently  notice  J.  It  apftoars  that  nearly  four-flftha 
of  the  parishes  of  1,000  iuhnbitants  and  upwai'd^,  containing  col- 
IccLively  four-fifths  of  the  total  population  of  Eugland  and  Wales, 
contain  one  or  more  annual  grant  schools  per  parish;  that  of 
the  parishes  with  less  thnii  1,000  nil  J  mors  than  500  inhabitante, 
containing  about  a  tenth  of  the  total  population,  little  more 
than  one'third  contain  one  or  more  annual  grant  achooia  per  parish  ; 
and  that  of  the  parishes  willi  hsH  than  500  inhabitante,  which  con- 
tain the  remaining  tenth  of  the  total  population,  ouly  8'8  por  ceaf. 
contain  one  or  raoro  grant  schools  per  parish.  It  mil  be  observed, 
hovrever,  that  while  these  latter  parishes  contain  less  than  one-tcntli 
of  the  population,  they  form  considerably  more  than  half  (59  per 
cent.)  of  the  total  number  of  parishes  (8,761  out  of  14,877)f  and 
that  ^,149  of  them,  contaiuing  fewer  than  200  inhabitants  are 
plainly  too  small  to  justify  separate  schools,  except  in  cases  whero 
difltaace  or  other  physical  obstacles  to  tho  gathering  of  echolars, 
arc  exceptional.  It  id  in  the  parJsheii  with  fewer  than  1,000  inha' 
bitants  that  least  progress  has  been  made." 

After  auch  nu  authoritative  declaration,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
best  mode  of  bringing  State  aid  to  bear  upon  the  rural  schools  of 
Kngland  ia  one  of  the  leading  educational  problems  of  the  day.  It 
13  so  both  on  the  grounds  of  justice  and  of  the  highest  expediency. 
Of  justice — because  it  is  nut  right  that  any  largo  portion  of  the 
tax-paying  community  should  bo  deprived  of  its  legitimate  share  of 
the  grant  voted  by  Fnriiaiuent  out  of  the  common  taxation  of  the 
country  for  advancing  poputar  education  by  meana  of  tbc  diftV'rcnt 
religiou!^  bodies,  lint  it  is  obvious  that  the  rural  population  of 
England  is  so  deprived.  It  ia  equally  clear  that  this  is  from  no  fault 
of  its  own.  The  number  of  rural  schools  which  ejcist,  although 
lacking  the  fostering  aid  of  Government,  is  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  this.  Of  the  highest  expediency — becau;jo  if  the  stiniulns  and 
encouragement  given  by  Government  iu3pectiou  and  aid  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  schools,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
that  benefit  should  bo  extended  to  that  very  large  class  of  schools, 
tbe  rural  schools,  wlxich  now  lack  such  help,  and  (as  will  bealiownj, 
from  their  peculiar  nature,  stand  in  special  need  of  it. 

I  propose,  therefore,  in  the  present  pnpor,  to  address  tnyself  to  this 
question.  In  doing  §o,  I  nmst  bo  allowed  to  proceed  upon  two 
assumptions  which  cannot  be  disputed.  The  present  system  on  which 
tbe  Parliamentary  grant  is  distributed  ia  Denominational^  and  there- 
fore that  ParUamentary  aid  should  be  extended  to  rural  schools  on 
that  baSLs.  "  The  Denomination,"  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sup- 
ports tbe  vajt  majority  of  the  rural  schools  Is  the  Church  of 
England. 

Therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  what  I  have  to  diacusa  is,  tbe  best 
mode  of  extending  '*  State  aid  "  to  Ciiuroh  of  England  parochial 
rural  schools. 

If  1  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  number  of  rural  achooU 
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which  belonged  to  other  religious  bodies,  I  would  gl»«lly  raoogwn 
their  eiistence,  and  if  they  were  uaralrly  deprived  of  Ui«if  sliarecf 
State  aid  I  would,  with  equal  [ilcaaure,  discuss  how  thai  evU  nigbl 
be  remedied.  But  as  I  nm  not  at  sU  aware  of  this  being  the  fjMti  I 
uufti  be  allowed  to  discuss  ihe  preBent  question  from  a  Churdi  of 
England  poiut  of  ricw,  and  to  suggest  ^uch  m(xl«A  of  «xte(idiej 
Stetejudto  rural  schools  as  are  cousi stent  with  the  priociplM  ttil 
«i^g«aisstiou  of  Cbmch  of  England  Bchools, 

Mj  owu  cxperteucc,  which  is  mainly  dcrircd  from  my  having 
held  dio  office,  eince  ISol,  of  liouDrniy  aecretnry  of  the  Butii  uA 
WfllJs  Dioeeoau  Board  of  EducntUm,  cau  only  bt:  of  service  in 
|Knnt  of  view  which  I  have  indicated.  I  desire  to  bring  very  prvl 
nLoeaUy  forward,  thnt  rural  schools  bafe  Dot  only  a  general  citita 
to  GoTcfmneBk  aid,  but  that  they  hare  special  claima  of  their  own, 
vUek  oi^ht  to  be  borne  iu  miud  both  by  the  GorerDmeat  aud 
tte  t**^*^ ''^  ^^  consideration  of  this  question.  Their  fir  it  chuffl,^ 
ia  nj  <^oi«a,  is  that  a  small  rural  school — and  well  nigh  aU  ninl 
•ekMb  an  omlU — ^ia  a  far  iDore  difficult  school  to  toaintain  iu  cl1i< 
caeaej  tkaa  m  large  gchool.  The  small  number  of  the  childreu  vbn 
•ipflj  lika  M^ool  with  pupiU  is  a  great  impediment  to  that  dtK!> 
|ii—  wlilell  lies  mi,  the  root  of  the  usefulness  of  a  Bchool.  It  is 
■btigm  that  ia  aaanj  other  ways  a  ainall  school  oaauot  be  vofktl 
vidi  tka  tpnit  sad  life  which  auimnte  a  large  school.  The  cUmbi 
MM  of  BMMBl^  b»  mull,  and  along  with  the  small  cImmb  tb«f 
«HNt  \m  a  lade  m  ooialalion.  But  if  a  small  school  ts  less  efteial 
IKhb  its  vtrjr  Haallness,  it  is  far  more  rxpoMwc  than  a  large  od«. 
Aad  !UmU  not  only  absolutely  but  relatively.  This  fact  is  broadly 
•lalMl  in  tike  Bcport  of  Ifao  Duke  of  NowciMtle'a  Education  Com* 
aisiiaB  ti  I960.  At  page  77,  the  commiasionera  say,  *'^Ll 
iblricls  a  etata  of  things  exists  less  fnroarable  to  education. 
IIm  frst  pisw  «Ar  aektolt  are  relatively /<ir  more  erpensirt:  than  i 
Mr  tmtm»t  W«mmm  Uii^  are  smaller.'"  Not  ouly  is  tbo  scak 
mIacI  flCB  )a*tr,  ssldoia  exceeding  one  penny  per  child,  bot  tbal 
MNW  taaaluag  ttbtt  laa  lo  be  provided  for  a  small  bumber  of  datj 
t|if«  lint  wovU  mSw  sbJ  does  satlice.  and  that  raoro  efiicionf 
largvr  aahaslai  fuc  three  of  four  tinier  the  number  of  childr 
^  kAnsI  Ortiiaa.  1%«%  fha  manager  of  the  rural  school  I 
I  allltel^  the  eeusefaaaaaiB  thnt  the  !imallncsi8  of  his 

its  Uie  and  cfficlt'ticr,  and  by  the  conviction  that  hit 
'  woaM,  it  the  population  were  larger,  do  three  or 
:  dM  asMaat  of  good  that  it  is  now,  often  at  the  cost  of  grni  ] 
la  MMsakf;  offiBotiBg. 
X%0  «nl  aad  li^aMka  of  the  present  state  of  things  il,  on  mil 
sMil%liAMtlsds  and  not  least  throughout  th?  minutes  of  erideaM 
(VMM^f  pialld  hj  otim  of  the  Hook  of  Commons)  takea  befbrt 
«iM  Mm*  Cm— ilias  of  th«  Hooot  of  Commoas  last  mmaoo. 
What  TMMidiai  eaa  ha  taggysted?  beeooes  the  next  qne»iim; 
mi  la  attar  «erds»  How  any  State  aid  be  beat   applied  to  iIm 

nnal  wlwok  t    Fbr  aiyself,  I  Anak  not  i 


Sy  the  Rev*  G.  If.  Fagan, 


ioing  that  tlie  epcci&I  difficulties  of  tbene  sdioola  afford  a  special 
elaim  for  exceptional  measures  in  their  favour.  I  highly  approTfl, 
I  tlrarefore,  and  should  think  very  practicable,  measures  similar  to 
IbOM  proposed  by  one  of  tho  oldest  and  moat  experienced  of  her 
Mftjeptj's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Tinliiig,  and  by  one  of 
the  roost  efficient  and  pracliaed  Assistant  iDspectors  under  tho  Duko 
of  Newcnatle's  commission,  the  Itev.  James  Fraaer,  as  embodied  ia 
their  reports.* 

Schemes  founded  on  an  attemptcJ   union  of  managers   and   of 

parish  schools  arc  exposed  to  the  fntal  olijcctions  embodied  in  the 

report   of  the   Duko   of   Newcastle's   Commission,  p.   290-1,   and 

^^B4inlj   founded   upon   tho    testimony   of  Mr.  Ltngen.     It   seetns, 

^■ftiriher,  to  be  the?  general  opinion   of  practical  men  {tee  OTideneo 

^H*eforo  House  of  Commons  commitlec),  that  the  particiiliir  minute 

^^pn bodying  Aliss  B.  Coutts'  schemo  is  hedged  about  M'ith  such  con* 

^nlitioos  tbat  B3  a  matter  of  fact  it  cnnuot  be  worked,  and  wiH  remain 

a  dead  letter.     I  do  not  enter  into  the  vfxnta  gneestio  of  n'licther 

under  a  sjalcni   of   examination   by   results,   teachers   should   be 

required  to  poseess  a  government  certificate.     I  take  it  for  granted 

that  in  some  fihape  or  form  such  n  certificate  will  continue  to  be 

required.     I  suppose  also  that  it  will  be  generally  granted  that  if  & 

certtticate  con  be  made  reasonably    attainable   by  all,   it  must  be 

beneticial  to  a  school.     Taking  this  for  granted,  my  first  proposal 

would  be  to  lower  the  certificate  and  the  examination  needed  for  it, 

to  the  average  attainments  and  requirements  of  the  teachers  of  oar 

mral  schoola.     Let  there  be  at  least  two  separate  examinations ; 

*  Extract  Xiom  tbe  Report  of  the  Rer.  E.  D.  Tinling  for  1865.  pp.  832-3  :— 
"  1  iavo  also  one  other  piiff^ealioD  to  make  to  your  larosblpa  resiwcling  the  very 
poor  parishes  oT  m^r  diftliict,  viz,,  na  to  the  advianljilitj  ot  ]^n.ntia)r  to  sucb  poor 
pariahcB  a  iimall  sum  ol  money  Cora  period  of  three  jcurg,  not  cscrcding£15 
per  ttnntim,  upoti  a  special  report  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspwlor,  trnd  (subject  tu  the 
rollowing  coDditioni : — 1.  That  tbc  sthool  MaQaECre  provide  theniselTM  with  a 
ctrttAcai^  or  regtetercd  tcftcbcr  within  twelve  months  rrom  the  date  of  ioRpei!- 
Ilon.  2.  That  nJditioDBl  local  cootiibutions  be  ta.\9(A  equsl  in  atnount  to  the 
special  grant.  And  Z.  That  (he  grant  be  forfeited  unless  the  ahove  iirovisionB  l>e 
complied  with." 

Extract  from  Report  of  the  Rov.  James  Fraser ;— "  There  are  said  to  !«  aboat 
12,<HM)  parifhea  in  Enfrland  and  Walce.  Of  these,  it  is  probatde  that  there  arc 
4,009,  or  About  one-tliird  of  tho  whole,  inrbich  belong  to  tho  clnis  denominated 
'  Bmall  piuiahe;,*  Trith  a  population  under  400,  and  vliere  tbc  maintenaDco  of  a 
school  in  a  st^ite  of  efflciency  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  effect 
which  an  additional  outlay  of  lOL  or  15f.  n  year^  properly  ili?tribuied,  could 
have  Dfion  tbe  condition  of  the  school  in  encb  pariRhes  is  incalculalile.  It  irould 
raieo  many  of  them  nt  once  from  B  state  of  iDeflJciency  to  one,  at  least,  of  use- 
fulness. The  defects  under  which  the  schools  in  such  panshes  generally  labour 
are  chiefly  two  r  the  Falary  is  inaufUcient  to  secure  the  Bervices  of  a  competent 
teacher,  aotl  there  is  an  icAdequacy  of  teaching  power.  Each  of  these  defects 
ffiighl,  1  think,  to  a  great  extent  be  removed,  and  a  vastly  euperior  quality  of 
edncatiDU  offeried  to  about  150,000  children,  at  «  coat  to  the  country,  supposing 
ibe  money  to  flow  IVom  the  present  central  source  of  aid,  of  40,00(Ji.,  or  at  the 
outside  60,O00J.  a  year ;  tbe  lower  estimate  resting  on  the  supposition  of  an 
augmentatroti  of  the  scboola'  Fands  io  eecti  of  the  4,000  pariBhes  by  lOf.,  the 
her  by  161.  a  year." 
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let  the  lower  examination  and  certificate  be  all  that  is  required  for 
teachers  of  schools  for  parishes  not  liaTing  a  population  exceeding 
say  either  700,  GOOj  or  500,  Let  tbo  preeent  certificate  bo  required 
to  qualify  teachers  for  schools  of  the  larger  type  for  government 
grant. 

Admit  the  schools  of  the  smalkr  type  on  their  obtaining  lenchert 
for  the  lower  cortificdte.  Further,  let  all  teachers  of  existing  small 
schools,  of  ivlmtevcr  ago  or  training,  t»e  ullowed  and  encouraged  lo 
ofl'er  themselves  without  delay  for  this  lower  certiflcafc.  Let  Iho 
examination  be  held  for  dltTerent  neighbourhoods  by  Her  Majt'Kty'l 
inspectors  on  the  enmc  day  and  in  much  the  same  way  aa  thai  at 
present  held  for  pupil  teachers.  Above  all,  let  the  eianii nation  only 
last  for  one  day,  and  let  not  the  candidates  be  frightened  by  iti 
being  held  fit  a  training  iustitutiou. 

By  this  mcana,  a  very  large  number  of  our  teachers  of  small  rural 
schools  would  he  put  in  the  way  of  quatiiyiug  themselves  and  their 
schools  to  receive  government  aid. 

Tho  next  quealJion  that  occurs  is,  how  are  wo  to  deal  with  ti« 
case  of  the  large  number  of  additional  schools  (probably  eventually 
gome  thousands)  which  would  apply  to  be  examined  in  order  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  asaialance  offered  under  the  revised  code. 

For  the  purpose  now  proposed,  there  is  little  doubt  all  roigblto^ 
ByetematJcally   provided   through  the   influence   of   the   respectifi 
bishops  with  inspectors, 

If  need  lie,  let  time  and  trouble  also  be  saved  by  arranging  tbi.t 
the  children  going  up  for  the  several  standards  should  meet  »t  some 
central  school  in  one  or  more  divisions  of  the  inspector's  district, 

Tho  standards  are  so  simple  that  there  can  be  no  fear  of  moeli 
variation  in  the  verdicts  of  the  different  inspectors.  Of  coorM  li4, 
great  object  for  which  diocesan  inspection  mainly  exists,  the  inapeC' 
tion  in  the  bishop's  name,  and  for  his  salisfnction  as  chief  pastor,  ©I 
the  religious  education  of  the  children,  would  be  carried  on  along 
iV'itli  the  exarahiatjon  in  the  "  three  R's,"  according  to  "  the  «t«0' 
dards."  This  would  be  in  etrict  harmony  with  what  arc  «till 
hiippily  ller  Majesty's  instructions  to  her  inspectors  of  Church 
England  schoolss. 

1  indulge  the  hope  that  wc  may  yet  see  tbo  State  cheerfully,  aui 
in  a  liberal  and  ibankftil  spirit,  availing  itself  of  the  large  store  ol 
gratuitous  aid  that  may  thwa  be  provided  by  those  who  on  di 
highest  motives  will  grudge  no  pains  for  the  sate  of  Christ's  littli 
ones.  On  the  other  hand  I  trust,  as  I  believe,  that  the  clergy,  at  t" 
call  of  their  bishops,  and  with  due  provision  for  their  indepeudcn 
as  inspectors,  would  furnish  a  supply  for  "  this  blessed  and  che» 
defence  of  nations,"  .ngainst  the  evils  flowing  even  in  mral  dietrl 
from  an  untaught  and  godless  population. 
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Our  ntfflccted  and  destitute  children.     Are  theif  to  be  educated"^ 
^B-  By  IIary  Carpenter. 

FflllE  ImporLanco  of  dlrccttDg  public  attcutian  to  ihc  vnrioua 
J.  cJucationul  agencies  wticU  are  in  opeiation  in  our  country, 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  and  tins  engaged  the  Harm  and 
earnest  consideration  of  ihia  Section,  fiom  ihe  very  coinmoncenieiit 
of  cilia  Association.  Even  those  educational  inatiiutioiis  which  had 
obtained  the  highest  prestige.  And  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  most 
Becurely  fenced  round — the  most  strongly  guarded  by  universal  good 
opittioti — our  great  public  schools,  wbicii  have  fostered  the  opciihig 
talents  and  stimulated  the  rising  genius  of  our  most  celebrated  men 
— even  these  have  heeti  closely  scrutinised,  and  the  revelations  of  the 
Public  School  Commission  were  diaeussed  by  this  Section  at  our  last 
meeling  with  an  anxiety  ivJiich  showed  a.  geucniL  opinion  of  the  im- 
portonco  of  the  subject.  The  desire  of  tlie  councU  of  this  Associa- 
tion to  obtain  a  similar  commisaioti  lo  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
omaller  grammaj-  schools  and  of  middle-class  cducatioQ  generally,  aa 
well  siS  tlie  attention  which  this  last  is  exciting  througliout  the 
country,  iudicatcB  not  less  clearly  the  growing  attention  which  is 
paid  to  the  education  of  those  who  will  form  ilie  next  generation. 
Descending  to  a  lower  grade  of  society,  the  distribution  of  the  edu- 
cational parllamentai-y  graiU  to  the  British  and  National  Schools  has 
been  th«  subject  of  warm  and  earnest  discussion  :  and  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  provision  made  under  the  present  Code  to  the 
waola  experienced  by  tlieiu,  has  heun  an^uoualy  considered.  The 
highest  and  moat  experienced  niinda  in  our  country  have  been 
sumiuoncd  to  the  discussion  of  these  various  subjects. 

All  the  achooU  now  adverted  to  have  becu  intended  for  the 
children  of  pei'soDS  who  can  more  or  less  help  themselves,  and  most 
of  whom  can  take  a  share  in  the  management  of  ihe  schoola.  All 
these,  from  tlie  legislator  to  the  labouring  man,  have  it  in  their 
power,  more  or  less,  to  secure  for  their  cluldren,  by  their  own  per- 
eoaal  cUort,  such  educulion  as  they  deem  suitable  for  their  posiliort 
ia  life.  It  is  true  that  iioveral  of  these  schools  are  endowed,  and 
that  a  free  education  is  thus  grnnted  Co  many  children  among  thc^ie 
varioua  classes  i — this  gratuitous  character  of  the  education  is  not 
considered  to  degrade  the  recipients,  and  all  may  be  classed  together 
in  our  present  cousideration.  Now,  we  would  ask,  why  does  the 
enlightened  portion  of  society  so  zealously  occupy  itaelt  with  the 
educational  wants  of  these  different  classes  ?  It  is  not  that  they 
cannot  help  themselves.  We  know  that  excellent  schools  are 
established  by  working  men,  and  steadily  atipporied  by  them,  though 
Hii&S  thiuiklully  accept  the  pecutuary  m<\  ialelleclual  aid  aflbided  to 
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them  hy  those  in  &  higher  rank.  The  middle  classes  Burelj  ought  to  Iw 
able  to  juiTge  of  their  own  wants,  ami  pay  llieir  money  solely  for  an  M 
cation  which  19  really  good.     Without  a  tloubt  the  oJiicfitc<l  }^tn\if, 
and  nobility  of  our  country  are  fully  competent,  without  extrancoi 
aid,  to  regulate  the  education  of  thuir  sens  nnil    of  thoir  Jaughtcr*,' 
and  none  need  interfere  in  their  concerns.     And  yei  all  these  com- 
missions,   tlicsc  committees,  these  nnxious  discussions — why  do  *i' 
continually   hear  of  them?     Why  13  there  a  constant  exlcnsiwo  of 
our  inquiries*     Why  doea  one  commission  lend  on  to  nnotbcr,  inii 
.why  do  we  never  feel  satielied  as  long  as  gentlemen's  sons  are  on'j 
half  educated,  imd    their   datjglilers   are  debarred    from    univeniiy 
distinctions t     Why  do  we  trouble  oursekci  so  much  because  sehoolj 
for  the  middle  classes  are  extremely  inefficient,  and  do  not  t«i<'h  ■'  ■ 
rising  generation  what  their  piircuts  ought  to  wiah  them   to  sc'j'ui. 
but  do  not  insist  upon,  through  indiffcrnnce  or  ifnioranee  T     Why  in 
ve  make  so  much  effort  to  give  the  rudiments  of  a  sound  and  nlelwl 
education  to  those  who  nre  to  form  our  working  population  smne  la 
years  hence,  though  without   it  their  fathers  have  btiill  our  iKniRf, 
mndo    our  roads,  and  furnished  nerve   and    sinew   to   our  cooBtry 
wherever  their  services  have  been  required  ?     It  is  because  we,  at  a 
country,  arc  emerging  from  the  narrow  iknd  eelfish  condition  whidi 
made  education  a  class  privilege,  which  leil  even  k  prelate  of  His 
ostablished  Church,  some  half  century  Ago,  to  inquire,  when  aakfidto 
subscribe  to  a  public  juvenile  lihrar)',  what  good  a  library  for  lads 
coutd  dot   $nd  which  made  employers  of  labour  prefer  to  keep  tlmr 
workmen  in  ignorance.     A  sound  and  enlightened  education  is  D<nr 
acknowledged  to  be  as  important  to  the  welfare  of  society  in  genml 
as  it  is  to  that  of  the   individual.     As  the    world   progresws,  ami 
class  after  ctftssia  moving  on  to  take  a  share  in  the  government  ofi 
country — as  tlie  inAsscs  bccomo  influential  in  united  atrenglb^ 
make    themselves    felt  to    be   meml)cr8    of    the   commnnily, 
important  members  of  it — so  all  enlightened  persons  feel  it  to  tw 
the  highcfit  importance  that  the  tntellectunl  and  mora)  powefv 
those  constituting^  tlie  masses  should  be  wisely  developed,  and  tinl 
those  who  are  blessed  with  sttpetior  advantages  should  lend  them,  fer 
the  public  good,  to  this  great  work.     It  is  a  great  work,  and  wt 
honour  those  who  are  helping  it  forward.     It  is  our  own  pereom! 
work  as  members  of  a  community,  and  we  devote  ourselves  to  it  witli 
£cal. 

But  the  most  important  parts  of  our  educational  eiTorts  orQMJwt 
left  uniiccomplishod.  Wo  havo  been  helping  those  who  caA  Wp 
themselves,  and  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves  in  this  gre»t 
matter  of  education  of  their  children.  They  do  so  even  at  ite  «it 
of  personal  privation,  because  they  perceive  its  inestitnable  nil 
We  now  turn  to  those  who  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power 
do  30.  Are  wo,  on  account  of  the  apathy  or  misconduct  of  parci 
to  remain  inactive,  to  stand  by  uucoiicerned  and  see  innmnflnil 
evila  prepared  for  the  next  generation  as  well  as  for  this,  thro 
neglect  of  the  children  T     Shall  we^  to  our  own  shaiae,  prove 
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•ptiwDS  that  we  ore  wUliDg  to  lielp  tlie  stroug  nod  gire  to  those  from 
whom,  we  hope  to  recei?e ;  but  that  the  weak,  whom  wc  deem  not 
worthy  of  our  notici?,  we  will  Icavo  to  perish  morally  and  spiritunlly  ? 
Phyeically,  we  Jiu-e  not  let  them  perish,  for  it  ia  contrary  to  the  law 
.of  Uio  laud.  Bat  shall  we  act  as  if  we  ignored  their  higher  naturgs 
• — fi3  if  we  ref^arded  them  as  not  of  ua^-ouly  fit  to  he  cut  out  from 
among  as  ?     May  this  never  be  aaid  of  our  country ! 

Our  Government  listens,  however,  to  the  claims  of  many  of  these 
wtet«liod  ouea.  Some  of  them  are  the  children  of  paupera,  who,  by 
this  very  circumstance,  are  unable  to  provide  themsekea  wilh  educa- 
liou.  The  poor-rates  are  intended  to  provide  this  as  well  as  food, 
and  the  guardians  ought  to  see  that  this  duty  \a  fulfilled  well.  But 
the  country  regnids  it  as  so  important  that  these  children  of  paupers 
should  he  educated,  and  not  grow  up  stultified  in  mind,  prepared  to 
perpetuate  a  pauper  race,  tbat  Parliament  grants  a  large  annual  sum, 
e«y  30,000/,  per  annum,  to  secure  for  these  children  of  paupers  A 
good  education.  Special  inspectors  are  appointed. to  examine  theso 
schoo)3,  and  to  tnakc  the  grant  depend  on  the  excellence  of  the 
ittatructioa  given.  Parliament  is  right  in  its  estimate  of  the  import- 
ance of  education  to  these  poor  children,  who  have  not  sinned  them- 
selves in  being  ignorant  ; — it  is  right  in  taking  upon  it*elf  the  duty,  so 
important  to  society,  of  providing  for  them  that  education  which  they 
will  probably  not  receive  from  those  who  stand  in  loco  partntis  to 
ibeni, — the  guardians  of  tlie  poor.  Again,  the  country  aaid,  and 
enlightened  logislatora  saw,  not  many  years  ago,  that  a  cruel  wrong 
waa  being  done  to  the  rising  generation  by  employing  their  undo- 
T«loped  powers  in  cIosq  labour,  thus  crippling  tlieir  intellectual 
faculties,  and  preventing  the  possibility  of  their  obtaining  even  tho 
rodimeuts  of  knowledge.  The  injustice  thus  indicted  on  the  fnctoiy 
ebildrcn  was  acknowledged  by  the  Government,  and  the  Factory 
Act  appointed  for  them  a  halftirao  Bystem — probably  the  most 
valuable  kind  of  educaiion  that  can  bo  given — with  enactments 
which  effectually  eecured  to  them  good  and  suiBcient  instruction. 
But  this  Act  does  not  reach  ntimbcrs  of  children  in  our  country 
whose  parents  wickedly  allow  their  immature  minds  and  bodies  to 
bo  cruelly  sacrificed,  almost  in  infancy,  to  the  denire  for  lucre ; — 
they  tliink  that  the  children  are  their  own,  and  that  they  may  do 
what  they  will  with  their  own.  The  country  looked  with  horror  on 
this  wicked  opsuniption,  and  asserted  the  right  of  the  young  child  to 
grow  up  in  freedom  fi-om  bondage,  even  that  of  parents-  A  Boyal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  tliceo  abuses;  its  report 
reTealod  horrors  little  imagined  lit  theso  days  of  civilisation  and 
Christianity,  and  the  puldic  is  preparing  to  secure,  by  legislation, 
for  every  working  child  in  tho  kingdom,  immunity  from  such 
bondage,  and  the  same  rights  in  all  other  factories  as  are  recognised 
in  the  cotton  factories. 

The  country  does  not  stop  here  in  its  care  for  the  rising  genera- 
lion, — the  children  of  this  age,  who  are  to  be  the  in*n  of  the  neiti 
jSotae  have  become  transgresaora  of  the  law  even  in  early  years. 
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Farentsl  authority  bu  not  been  found  sufBcient  to  restruo  tkm 
fiWK  t:nL     Perhaps  no  true  parental  iafucnca  existed    for  tkcM 
juung  persons :  and,  left  to  the  guidnnce  of  Ibeir  4«ti 
wills,  checked  bj  no  voice  of  reason  or  of  religion,  1I117 
!  UMBBUtted  actSf  which  io  techaical  language  would  be  tfrnKrl 
hMgUij,  anoa   and    felonj,  aad   other   criines,   which    witiiin  tbf 
wtemorjol  the  older  among  us  were   capital  offence.R.     Are  tlH^, 
^SUrtn  to  be  l«ft  without  education,  because  not  only  tbcj 
Ibeir  pareati  have  sinned  ?     Do  we,  human  beings,   tukc  u|xni  our 
Miiaa  ibe  right  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children  Y    No 
M  «Mr  G<iwiUBent.     For  the  good  of  socieiT,  and  for  the  bcneCt  1 
ikedhSd^  the  parents  forfeit  the  priTilegc,  which  they  had  abo» 
•f  iiMrintfiiii,  tkelr  children,  while  they  are  still  <^ompeUed  to  ptf  ^ 
•vwania  their  maintenance.     The  children  are  cared  for,  the  parenlal ' 
it  trsadferred  by  legal  sentence  to  persons  who  wiU  under> 
■mal,  vdigious,  and  intellectaal  training,  and  an  inspcciM 
!■•  Ifea  specif  dntj  of  ascertaining,  on  the  part  of  the  Croreraaftot, 
mat  mafy  tkat  emn  a  taken  of  these  children,  and  that   they  an 
teagM  te  earn  their  bread  by  tint  ewent  of  their  brows,  but  thai  their 
powers  are  developed,   and  that   they  receive   ptvper 
'Tb0  State  does  not  begrudge  spetiding  from  13/-  to  161, 
1  far  caek  of  these  children,  considering  it  a  wise  eoonoa^ 
to  grow  up  l>one^t«  self-snpporttng  citizens,  instead  of 
iBSOonvict  prison,  at  an  e:spen8e  of  fn>in{ 
40L  par  aaaiHar  or  spreading  nigrul  contagion  through  the  con 
M  iMgp-  •  alSl  greater  evil  to  society. 

Wa  «««;,  tlMo,  that  in  all  these  ca^cs — in  that  of  the  factory  tiA. 
ikiua,  af  the  dnldren  of  paupers  and  the  orphans,  uf  children 
gMwBj'  dam^  parental  neglect,  siiow  procUviiy  to  ci-itne,  or  wt 
■av«  af^oaUj  fallen  into  it — in  all  these  coses,  tlie  Goverameat  haf 
acted  OD  tlM  principle  that  the  fnult  of  parentj  is  ratlier  a  cl 
paUie  help  for  tlic  child,  tluia  a  reason  why  it  should  be 
ift  iHglevt ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  en&bli 
child  to  receive  a  free  dcvelopracat  of  its  powers  with  a  good ' 
tioo.  The  public  has  not  logged  behind  the  GovcrttiDC&t 
af^preciation  of  this  principk,  as,  step  by  step,  it  has  advanced  ; 
00  the  cootraiy,  hsts  urged  it  on.  The  cidldren  in  our  pauper  1 
formerly  an  object  of  contempt  svnd  scorn,  are  Ix-fjinninjor  to  1 
public  symjwuhy,  and  more  enlightened  efforts  are  beiiifi  made  it 
mtxaj  places  to  secure  for  theiu  a  better  practical  cimMiion,  and  t« 
enable  them  to  take  their  fit  place  in  society.  The  cliildren  who  had 
been  under  a  sentence  of  the  law,  used  to  be  regardod  as  b«ypliA  th« 
pale  of  even  social  sympixlhy ;  but  now  the  public  show  Uietr  tnw 
appreciation  of  what  is  being  done  for  them  by  the  combined  effntt 
of  Govvmraeni,  aud  of  Christian  labourers,  by  receiving  them  wiU 
li».  H  iniL,  ilifir  workshops,  and  even  into  their  homes. 

tvork  is  not  yet  done.  A  Inrj^e  luid  increasing  part  of  lh« 
p>f-|.-uMt.<.  u  L'on^Utf  of  families  whose  children  are  nuMrably  poeiv 
^aroma^  and  wretched,  thongh  they  themselves  are  oot  pnupeni 
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ihey  are  6t]™ggling  to  provido  for  the  physical  wants  of  their  children 
without  parish  help,  but  they  cannot  give  education  to  them ;  it  may 
be  that  they  are  themselves  so  totally  degraded  that  they  do  not  cara 
to  do  90,  and  thence  their  children  »roiv  np  ns  ignorant  and  corrupt 
as  thoy  are  themselves.  Had  they  been  paupers,  or  had  their  chiU 
jroQ  been  transgressors  of  the  law,  they  ivouhi  have  baeu  cared 
for  ;  but  now  they  are  left  in  their  loiv  and  untaught  condition,  pre- 
paring to  furnish  to  the  country  an  evei'-incrensing  supply  of  paupers 
aod  criminals  for  our  workhouses  and  gaols. 

These  are  the  children  for  whom,  destitute  and  nci^lccted  and 
ignorant  as  they  ai'c,  sivarming  in  onr  lar^e  cities,  and  there  to  he 
numbered,  not  by  hundreds  nor  by  thousands,  but  by  tens  of  thou- 
Sftodfi,  and  perhaps  even  by  millioiia,  that  I  now  earnestly  entreat  the 
help  of  this  Association.  Tlieso  arc  the  children  wlio  have  hitherto 
been  practically  ignored  by  (he  Educational  Conncil  of  the  nation, 
and  whose  welfare  is  never  considered  by  them,  wliile  they  largely 
bestow  llicir  funds  in  training  higidy-eduoated  teacher?,  and  in  paying 
for  the  knowk'dge  instilled  iiilo  tluv  res[)e[*table  children  of  the  higher 
or  wage  chisfi.  These  are  tlic  children  for  whom,  passed  by  on  the 
world's  highway,  as  they  have  so  long  been,  none  raised  a  voice, 
when  so  loud  a  cry  of  complaint  and  indignation  went  up  from  tlioso 
wlio  had  been  large  recipients  of  the  public  money,  when  the  new 
regulations  of  the  Revised  Code  made  Ihem  tremble  for  future  sup- 
pliua,  The  educated  classes  look  with  scorn  on  thesa  children  of 
i^oraDc?,  as  unworthy  to  receive  the  privilege  o£  learning,  which 
they  themselves  liave  now  learned  to  value. 

We  shall  be  told,  however,  that  the  class  of  children  for  whom  we 
plead  cannot  be  defined,  and,  consequently,  does  not  exist  j  that  the 
Koyal  Commission  on  Education  did  not  consider  them  deserving  of 
attontion ;  and  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  silting 
©ipre&sly  lo  investigate  this  very  subject,  reported,  without  advising 
any  provision  to  bo  made  for  thcni.  But  wc  are  well  aware  that  ilia 
advance  of  the  session  led  that  committee  to  cloac  its  labours  withiiut 
caillng  important  witnesses,  who  were  ready  lo  attend,  from  jdl  the 
lar^e  towns  of  England  ;  consequently,  that  its  report  was  grefiily 
founded  on  the  condition  of  Loudon,  where  the  peculiar  advantages 
possessed  by  achools  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Sliafte.sljuiy,  pre- 
TCnti^  the  need  being  felt  for  increased  pecuniary  help.  \Vc  know, 
too,  tliat  the  agents  of  education  eomraissioners  do  not  always  pene- 
trate the  back  shims  of  cities  lo  which  tbey  arc  stmngers  ;  and  that 
^]|fc(fc  inspection  only  of  school  registers,  even  although  it  be  a  mgged 
|B|hool,  by  no  menus  gives  a  true  idea  of  the  real  comlition  of  the 
"■feaiilics  mentioned  in  them.  Wc  know,  in  tine,  that  it  is  (juito 
impoi*j*ible  for  council  officers,  inspectors,  or  commissioners,  to  com- 
pi-fcheud  the  moral  destitution  of  the  country,  as  those  do  whose 
duties  lead  Ihtun  into  those  haunts  of  ^dce — those  buck  slums,  of  the 
wretchedness  of  which,  the  favoured  portion  of  the  populution  have 
no  conception,  and  which  they  would  gladly  believe  have  no  exis- 
teace.     Heace  the  apathy  which  generally  exists  respecting  them ; 
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hence  tho  hopo  and  supposition  among  eoma  of  our  legtBltktoT*, 
the  clftsa  lias  no  existence  t  hence  the  advice  which  has  rcpecl 
heei)  giren  to  us,  tlint  if  the  children  arc  critniiiai,  the^  ciin  b*  weai 
to  roformatorie&  or  imhistrial  schools;  if  pniipers,  to  the  wofkhot»«; 
and  if  ncithor,  to  the  British  ivnd  national  schools,  which  iire  hftpH 
Lirgcly  by  tho  Government.  If,  however,  wo  nak  th«  in»[iectot»w 
cliaiilains  of  these  workhouse  schools,  we  shall  leiirn  from  then  thtf 
tbe  workhouse  ehiltlren  in  genornl  spring  from  an  uiidpi  lying  strKbtm 
of  miserable  families,  nnlouclied  by  any  educationiil  or  Chridliaa 
influence.  If  \vc  ask  the  governors  or  clijiplionai  of  giuda,  who  hn* 
examined  into  the  causes  of  crime,  wc  sball  learu  the  ^nme  things,  and 
wonder,  from  the  jcvelations  they  niake  ue,  not  thut  crime  nboiaai^ 
but  thut  any  can  escape  from  the  contaminating  influences 
which  they  arc  snrrounded.  Some  of  tliese  revelutionp  I  laid  befc 
the  section  at  its  last  meeting.  If  we  appeal  to  missionarios, 
tell  uft  of  whole  diatrida  in  largic  cities  where  the  light  of  knowm 
or  even  of  civilisation,  has  scarcely  penetrated.  Such  witn^asce 
these,  and  persons  whom  Chiistian  philanthropy  has  led  to  gt)  ootta 
the  highways  and  byways,  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost — such  at 
these,  if  asked,  can  always  bearto-stimony  that  there  are  multitiidosof 
children  whose  clothing,  habits,  and  manners,  totally  unfit  them  for 
the  ordinary  schools  for  the  working  classes,  even  if  free  ndmtmnM 
were  given  them.  Such  aa  these,  gentlemen  of  influence  and 
rietice  in  the  criminal  classes,  magisfratea,  and  others  met 
minghnm,  early  in  IBGl,  and  in  thnt  largo  and  inHnential  confei 
sustained  the  principle,  that  "the  wel fare* of  society  rctjaJrea  thai 
ita  members  Ehould  be  educated.  Therefore,  it  is  the  dnty  at 
state,  both  as  regards  fociely  in  general, f and  each  individual 
posing  it,  to  provide  education  for  those  who  cannot  provide  it  fi 
themselves."  Thii  conference  fully  demonstrated  (he  large  hum' 
of  children  who  cannot  now  obtsun  it,  and  do  not  obtnin  it,  not  oi 
from  the  actual  pov^erty  of  tlieir  parents,  but  from  their  low  ww 
degraded  condition,  ivliich  prevents  them  from  appreciating  the  mlat 
of  education,  and  from  innking  etforts  to  send  their  children  toachocL 
Tho  consequence  of  this  is,  not  only  that  their  children  groirnp 
without  education,  but  that  ihcy  arc  in  such  a  state  of  barbariaai,  n 
devoid  of  all  habits  of  civilised  life,  thnt  were  the  peuco  paid  for  tiuv 
schooling,  or  were  they  even  provided  with  auitable  clothing,  llwT 
would  be  inadmissible  to  tho  ordinary  schools  for  the  labonriiij 
classes,  and  if  there,  tliey  would  not  receive  the  kind  of  eduoatka 
they  require — an  education  not  only  in  reading,  writing,  and  srillf 
melic,  but  in  cleanlinesfi,  order,  and  obcidiencei  in  the  very  elemwli 
of  morals  and  religion  ;  and,  in  fact,  in  everything  which  is  oesdcl 
to  form  a  respectable  man  or  woman. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  attempt  to  estimate  tho  nnmlMn 
of  children  who  are  growing  up  in  this  condition.  In  my  cmm 
adopted  city  of  Bristol  their  name  is  legion.  Any  penon  to 
quaiiited  with  the  locality,  or  who,  if  a  slrnnger,  will  accept  il»« 
guidance  of  one  who  knows  the  dreadful  facts,  may  spend  whnia 
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d»,jB  ill  exploring  the  courts  and  alleys  of  even  one  district — tlmt  of 
Lewiti^fl  Mefld,  St.  James's,  ami  the  Yicinitj^-and  wtU  find  degrodo* 
tion  and  wretcbeiiness,  the  bare  graphic  description  of  which  would 
harrow  the  heart  of  ony  Cliristian.  We  may  liope  that  this  ia  ibe 
Tery  sink  of  firietol,  the  acme  of  misery,  and  wonder  how  a  zealous 
clergyman,  with  Scripture  readers  and  numerous  agencies  at  hia 
command,  can  allow  ^uch  barbarism  to  exits t  in  the  very  miJs^t  of 
hia  parish-  But  k't  the  Rtranger  traTcrse  a  few  streets,  and,  piissing 
tba  large  and  ewellent  liedcross  Street  British  School,  visit  the 
many  courts  which  turn  out  of  that  ancient  street.  He  will  there 
find  a  new  phase  of  misery  and  squalor,  and  will  not  wonder  that  a 
}mr§fi  and  welt'cooducted  Briilsh  school  does  not  produce  the  slighter.! 
inflaence  on  the  educational  condition  of  the  neighbourhood.  Let 
the  stranger  pasa  on,  and,  crossing  a  bridge  of  ominous  nntne,  "  the 
Traitors'  Bridge,"  ho  will  come  to  the  large  and  neglected  district  of 
St.  J  tide's,  ivhich  last  winter  was  devastated  by  an  infectious  fever — 
no  unusual  erent  ;  but,  ou  this  occasion,  it  liHppJly  was  of  such  a 
Qaitir<3  na  to  attract  public  attention,  and  to  compel,  in  eelf-defence, 
unusual  efforts  not  only  for  the  mitigation  of  the  disease,  but  for  tho 
adoption  of  sanitary  preventive  measures.  No  one  who  visits  St. 
Jude'e,  examining  its  condition  fiom  lioii^o  to  house,  and  street  to 
street,  will  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  national  school  of  the 
parish  can  supply  the  want.s  of  the  district,  and  it  does  not.  Tho 
itmnger  may  visit  St,  Philips,  Bedminster,  the  Pithay,  Jacob's  Welt, 
and  other  districts,  and  find  everywhere,  in  different  degrees,  igno- 
rance and  barbarism  which  are  quito  untouched  by  the  many  excel* 
lent  schools  of  tha  city,  whether  they  be  pay  schools  or  endowed 
fr«e  schools,  which  were  in  many  cases  originally  intended  by  their 
foonders  to  grapple  witli  such  poverty  and  ignorance. 

Bristol  ia  not  -lingular  in  thia  condition.  The  same  state  of  things 
will  be  found,  in  ti  greater  or  lens  degree,  in  all  old  large  cities,  in 
tbe  city  of  Manchester,  one  which  is  perhaps  not  surpassed  in  riches 
by  any  in  tfie  kingdom,  wbicli  iiboundg  with  persons  who  have  an 
intelligent  inteiest  in  the  wcliaio  of  the  labouring  clnpscs,  and  is 
among  the  foremost  in  promoting  educational  establislinients — in 
Manchester,  even,  a  recent  inquiry  into  tlic  coTidition  of  one  of  tlie 
^^pwefit  districts,  loads  to  tho  following  couchtsiouf,  as  drawn  by  a 
^^pcent  writer  in  a  London  journal: — 

^^A**Our  statistics  showed  that  only  one  child  in  three  received  the 
^^ptmcDts  of  jnstriictiou ;  that  no  lcs$  than  nearly  GOO  children,  dc 
^^icting  all  under  three  years,  were  neither  at  day  school  nor  at  woik 
I  .—in  other  words,  growhig  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness  ;  that  out  of 
a  total  weekly  income  for  the  l,t)00  families  of  upwards  of  £7S0 
(f 7»1  lis.  Id.),  not  much  more  than  £4  (£4  Sir.  Cf/.),  i>.  less  than 
one  one  hundred  and  eighty-Fcventh  of  the  earnings,  was  spent  in 
instruction  ;  that  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  population  of  little  over 
*,800  (■*,349),  of  whom  1,'iOO  (1,203),  were  children  under  12  yeui-s 
of  Af^,  there  existed  44  houses  for  tho  salo  of  intoxicating  liquors — 
i.0.  1  liquor  shop  to  every  71  persons  above  12  j  that  1  hous«  out  of 
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every  19  was  of  a  disreputable  cbaracter,  known  or  suspected  to  W 
the  resort  of  thieves  and  abandoned  women  ;  and  we  may  fonn  sotst 
faint  notion  of  tlio  condition  in  which  wc  fenr  to  ihink  how  large* 
portion  of  the  Jower  classes  are  Imng.     As  a  result  of  a  careftillj 
conducted  statistical  invei^tigation,  it  is  plainly  sbowa  that  in  tlie 
midfit  of  one  of  the  very  wcjdthlest  cities  in   the  world,  a  city 
tinguislied  above  almost  every  other  for  the  number  and  exceUeu 
of   itB    educational    institutions   for   the    people,    there   exist 
thousands   of  children — mid  to  be  no  les?  than  50,000,  out  of ) 
population  under  half  n  million — growing  up  in  the  lowest  state  ( 
degradation;  and  ttiis,  bo  it  observed,  not  genernlly  from  the  poT« 
of  the  parents,  numbers  of  whom  are  earning,  we  have  eaid,  a  ratei 
wages  amply  auflitieTit  to  maintiun  and  educate  their  faroitiea.    H« 
we  have — and  that  too  at  a  season  of  peculiar  destitution,  for  tl 
inquiry  wiis  conducted  during  the  height  of  the  cotton  famine 
number  of  families  whose  means  of  living  ia  at  least  equal  in  prop 
tion  to  their  legitimnte  expenditure,  to  that  of  the  shopkeeper) 
even  professional  class — in  mnuy  iiiataneea  far  above — yet  who  vt 
sunk  in  filthy  ignorance  and  misery  of  the  most  apjmlling  kind, 
rearing  up  a  generation  of  children,  said  to  bo  incrc:ising  in  Ma 
ch&9ter  at   the  rate  of  two   thoufaud  a  year,  under  every  possible 
condition   calculated   to   swell   the   numbers  of  our  crimiuaEs  ud 
paupers.     In  face   of   the  enormously  increasing   population  of 
large  towns,  such  faeta  as  are  disclosed  in  these  inquiries  may 
make  the  sanguino  despair." — (Lancashire  Jottings,  Inquirer,  Aa 
J86.5,  HI.) 

The  neighbotvj-ing  town  of  Liverpool,  opulent,  intelligent,  bwi« 
lent  as  it  is,  extending  its  inlluence  through  Its  commercial  relAliooT 
over  the  whole  world,  presents  results  not  les5  appalling — in  fact 
more  so,  because  their  oflicial  cLariicter  gives  them  a  jjainful  dcfiatie- 
ness  anil  certainty.  Major  Groig,  the  chief  of  police,  in  his  Uil 
annual  report,  gives  the  following  brief  but  appalluig  statenaenti 
respecting  the  cases  apprehended  : — 

•' Education.— CouPARAiiTE  Statement  fob  Four  Yeabs. 
Yeftrs.  liTeitber  read  nor  write 

I8ul  !••         t>a         ■•.         ••■         •>•  7|IB7 


18G2 
1803 
18G4 


9,178 

9,843 

10,280." 


In  addition  to  these,  Major  Greig  glvea  above  15,000  in  the  I 
year,  and  above  10,000  in  the  preceding  one,  able  "to  read 
wrile  imperfectly,"  which  is  an  cilucational  condition  of  little  pt*** 
Ileal   value,  making  in   each  of  the  hist   two  yeare  almro  SbS 
npprebensions  of  persons  witliout  any  available  education,     **  Tbil 
he  remarks,  "  is  the  lowest  degi'ee  of  education  compared  with 
preceding  year,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  tho  figures  coiitidnoJ 
the  foregoing   tables  "—a  painfully  significant   remark;    for   the»« 
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tables  give  the  nature  of  the  crimes  committed,  tlie  nufliber  of  persona 
Rpprelieiidei],  llie  arrests  for  drunkenness,  the  thousands  of  juvenile 
oBeaders,  '•  paiiifuily  on  tbo  increase,"  uadei"  the  age  of  sixteen.  If 
sacli  is  the  amount  of  ignorance  existing  among  tliose  only  who  have 
come  williin  tlic  grasp  of  tlie  law,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  whole 
populodou  that  has  furnished  tliemf 

These  are  some  of  our  neglceted  and  deatltuts  cbildren. 

The  multitudes  of  them  that  exist  in  our  country  have  never  yet 
been  numbered ;  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  by  the  Government  to 
ascertain  how  many  hundreds  of  tliousands,  or  even  millions,  of  them 
may  exist  among  us.  Were  inquiries  made  from  the  authoritiea  of 
every  workhouse  in  the  kingdom,  int'orraatiou  might  bo  obtained  of 
the  nmltitudea  who  come  there  witliout  any  education,  to  bo  a  burden 
on  the  country.  Were  tlio  gaol  officials  interrogated  throughout  the 
kingdom,  we  might  learn  how  many  of  tbo  untaught  onea  bad  taken 
their  tirst  degree  in  crime. 

These  children  are  ours  ;  they  cannot  licdp  themselves  ;  they  form 
a  part  of  our  society;  they  will  become  tlie  people  of  our  land;  it  is 
not  their  fault  that  they  exti^t  iu  this  state  of  degradation  ;  ignorance 
cannot  heal  itself.  For  our  own  sakes,  m  well  aa  theirs,  wo  ought 
to  take  measurea  to  prevent  their  growing  up  thus  uncared  for.  If 
we  neglect  the  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  our  greater  privileges  and 
talents,  (hey  will  unconseioualy  inflict  upon  us  a  dreadful  revenge — ■ 
a  constantly  incrc^isitig  supply  of  pauperism  and  crime.  They  are 
eren  now  doing  so.  Mackay's  powerful  poera,  "The  Souls  of  the 
Children,"  i3  no  exaggeration,  no  fiction.  Hitherto  no  ttatioaal  effort 
has  been  made  to  reacuo  the  chiklrca. 

"  All  refused  to  listen ; — 

Quotb  tliey— '  We  bide  our  time :  • 
And  the  bidders  Ecized  tlio  childrefl— 

Beggary,  FilLli,  and  Crime : 
And  the  prisons  tectnM  witU  victtms, 

And  tlie  gallows  rocked  an  Ligh, 
And  tbe  tbick  abuminuiion 

Spread  recking  to  tlie  slcy." 

Are  then  our  neglected  and  destitute  children  to  bo  educated  ?  It 
is  a  great  national  question,  and  we  doubt  not  that,  if  fairly  and 
clearly  put  to  the  people,  they  would  with  one  voice  decide  that  in 
DO  manner  could  the  public  money  be  better  employed ;  that  if  any 
portion  of  it  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  population,  to 
this  portioa  of  it,  above  all,  it  should  he  liberally  given. 

Hitherto,  however,  no  attempt  has  been  maile  by  the  Educational 
Council  to  stimulate,  or  even  to  aid,  efforts  made  iu  this  direction. 
Until  1856  there  was  a  steatly  refusal  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Comicil 
even  to  recognise  the  existence  of  the  class. 

The  liberal  provision  then  made  for  them  was  speedily  withdrawn, 
_iad  Another  minute  was  substituteJ,  which  gave  a  small  fraction  of 
%t  waa  granted  to  pay  tbe  school  for  industrial  work  only,  Tlie 
Seviaed  Code,  while  nominally  open  to  schoola  of  all  kinds,  virtually 
ia  unavailable  for  schooU  adaptt^d  to  the  wants  of  these  cbildrenj    It 
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must  be  at  once  evident  to  persons  possessing  even  ordioary  acquaisu] 
ance  with  the  condition  and  habits  of  tlio  portion  of  society  froB 
which  our  tksUtut^  and  neglected  cliildrcn  eprin";,  that  an  educaliood^ 
testi  compli&nce  with  which  rcquii-es  Uie  <j:i-etitcst  effort  in  ebtldmi 
of  the  wago  class,  whose  parents  endeavour  to  send  them  regulArl/to 
school  and  upprficiate  instruction,  cannot  be  complied  with  by  ihott 
raiserablo  little  oneSj  whose  condition  causes  tLcni  to  be  irregtilar,  and 
makes  appUcatioD  most  ditficult.    Besides,  the  necessity  of  havin:.! 
gtafF  of  certificated  teachers  alone  prerenlg  the  applicability  of 
lie  vised  Coda  to  the  neglected  class.     I  will  not  trouble  the  Soctio 
with  a  repetition  of  what  1  have  repeatedly  endcavonrcd  tolay  clea 
before  it — viz.,  why  regulations  intended  for  schools  for  the  wage  i 
are  utterly  nnsuitahle  to  these  ;    how  the  reiterated  a|tpUt.'alious  fg 
help  have  received  constant  rc-fneak;  and  what  are  the  real  requir 
mcnls  of  Gchools  for  our  neglected  and  destitute  children.    I  majou 
btiefly  state  that  in  schools  intended  for  them,  lutcUePliial  culttir 
and  good  instruction  in  readiug,  writiug,  and  arithmetic,  are  essenlii 
with  a  suflicient  and  able  teaching  power;  but  it  is  also  nerf!ii 
that  thei'e  should  be  induslriiiJ  tmining,  such  as  will   develop  the 
physicui  powers,  and  prepare  their  muscles  for  work  ;   that  thtc 
abould  he  moral  and  religious  Inatruction ;  and  that  every  appiiao 
should  be  employed,   by  playgrounds,  bulh^,  wnshing  apparutm, ; 
such  other  agcncioa  aa  experience  may  sugj^i-st,  to  ci^ili^e  hs  wb 
fus  educate.     At  all  times  and  in  all  places  1  *iii\Il  be  ready,  wl« 
called  u]K>n,  to  enter  fully  on  the  snbjcet,     Oti  the  present  f«cCii«Ji>ol 
Bhall  confine  myself  to  ausworiug  aoniu-  of  tho  objections,  which  luT 
at   different  times  been  niitde^  against  giviag  pecnuiary  educatia 
help  IVom  tho   porliamentMy  grant  to  the  destitute  and  ni^leciti ' 
children. 

The  first  arises  from  the  difficnlty  of  absolutely  defining  the  cU». 
If  they  cannot  l>o  defined  in  words  whicli  will  convey  a  dLilinct  idea  » 
the  official  mind,  it  is  necessary  nnly,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  slMMTfl 
for  one  who  wLshes  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  hini»elf  to  visit  the  loraK 
tica  where  they  abound,  and  tho  Bchools  which  conttnn  them  whefl] 
partially  civilised.  Enough  baa  already  been  said,  it  i»  ho[iecl,afl 
this  subject.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  tlie  existence  of  this  mass  tl 
ignorance  in  our  eountri% 

Secondly.— The  Ragged  Schools  are  tlie  only  ones  which  hare  at- 
tempted to  act  on  this  part  of  the  population,  and  a  strong  prcjudio* 
unfortunately  exista  against  them  in  official  quarters,  Tboy  have  Ineo 
called  ''  bad  schools,"  calculated  to  "  degnidc  "  inatcad  of  elcTBtiqg 
the  children,  likely  to  interfere  with  tho  sound  education  of  the  htgW 
or  wage  class,  and  to  drag  them  down  to  the  lower,  instead  of  e!  .fil- 
ing the  inferior  class  to  theirs.  Tho  lalidity  of  iJiia  last  reason  >•,  ■ 
utterly  deny.  When  nigged  schools  are  conducted  iis  they  should  l«? 
they  elevate  a  neighbourhood!,  instead  of  degrading  it,  and  tJim 
render  a  benefit  to  the  better  class,  who,  if  (hey  have  proj>er  feelinjr^ 
never  Bond  their  children  to  an  inferior  school  to  save  the  woekljr 
payment.    With  respect  to  the  neglected  chUdren  tliemselvcf,  wiio 
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can  attend  no  otter  scIkm*!,  they  have  been  greatly  olevated  In  the 
social  BCiile,  ua  we  who  hnvo  long  worked  in  these  schoola  can  testify; 
for  we  have  ?een  our  ragged  children  grow  into  respectable  ejiilors, 
labourers,  soldiers,  ami  even  tradesmen,  themselves  being  now  the 
parent*  of  children  whom  they  lake  cnre  to  have  well  educated. 
These  bcIiooIs  elevate,  instead  of  degrading. 

With  respect  to  the  other  Hccusntion,  tliat  thoy  are  "bad  schools," 
WB  sorrowfully  admit  their  inelBciency,  both  in  nn tuber  and  in  con- 
dition ;  for  there  ticver  have  existed  funds  (except  when  they  are 
under  the  immediate  patronnge  of  so  disting-tiished  a  personage  as 
Lord  Shaftealmrv),  to  conduct  them  ns  they  eliould  be  conducted; 
lltese  schools  are  necessarily  very  expensive,  if  they  ai*c  gootl.  This 
is  not  a  reason  for  i-efu*ing  help,  which  has  been  acted  on  by  the 
Government  in  other  cases.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  when  tlio  edu- 
cational condition  of  tlic  labouring  population  was  very  low,  the 
"  ools  inefficient  and  the  teachers  uneducated,  the  Government  did 
t  on  that  account  k-avo  the  labouring  population  to  suflTer  an  evil 
ich  they  could  not  themselves  retnedy,  but  applied  the  publicj 
money  to  stimulate  and  aid  voluntary  effort  in  such  ways  as  then 
appeared  most  judicious,  in  order  to  raise  the  educational  status  of 
the  country.  Great  success  attended  their  efforts  tlien.  Wo  only 
ask  that  a  similar  course  should  be  pursued  now  towards  schools 
ivhicii  arc  needed,  but  which  tliey  now  consider  inefficient.  Such  n 
plea  that  Bagged  Schools  arc  bad  or  inefficient,  by  no  means  affects 
the  goneviJ  argument.  I  do  not  here  plead  for  Ragged  Schoola 
ts  now  generally  conducted — indeed  I  should  prefer  dropping 
that  name  and  adopting  another  ;  I  would  only  urge  that  tho 
neglected  and  destitnie  children  ought  to  be  educated ;  that  the  edu- 
cation given  them  should  be  adapted  to  their  wants ;  and  that  cffoc- 
life  pecuniary  aid  should  be  given  from  Government  funds,  with  suit- 
able inspection,  to  enable  volunfary  benevolent  effort  to  cope  with 
the  gigantic  ignorance  which  now  exists. 

Other  objections  which  hare  been  urged  against  giving  Goveru- 
ment  educAtiona!  aid  in  the  education  of  neglected  and  destitute 
children,  spring  from  misapprehensions,  which  it  is  hoped  have  bceo 
rc-inoved  by  the  facts  which  havo  been  advanced  in  this  paper.  But 
~  l3  necessary  to  notice  one  other,  which  involves  an  important 
intiplc.  When  failing  to  impress  on  tho  Educational  Couacil  tha 
claim  of  I  his  portion  rt(  tho  population  to  a  fair  share  of  tho  parlia- 
mcntiiry  grant,  and  tho  gi-eat  evil  of  leaving  the  most  ignorant  in 
utter  degradation,  while  abundant  aid  is  given  to  those  who  can  help 
themselves,  we  have  frequently  been  told  that  thoso  of  our  children 
•who  are  destitute,  can  go  to  workhouse  schools,  and  that  if  we  requira 
schools  for  the  others,  we  can  certify  the  schools  under  the  Industrial 
Schools'  Act,  and  thus  obtain  aufficiout  aid  to  carry  on  both  a  ragged 
school  and  a  school  for  childrctt  sentenced  by  the  magistrate.  Now, 
were  such  a  course  as  the  last  proposed  expedient  or  practicable,  it 
would  not  produce  the  effect  suggested,  of  raising  funds  for  the  ragged 
acbools;  because  tho  Government  allowance  for  each  child  eentcnced 
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under  the  Industrial  Scboola'  Act  i&  5s.  a  week,  wtucb  U  now  fooni 
insufficient  for  the  eipenses  of  educating,  mainljitQiDg,  and  dothiag 
eacb  child,  and  requires  to  be  sxipplementcd  from  other  soQrcCfl«    A 
Bagged  School  conld  not,  therefore^  be  properly  Bupporled  by  heip 
dfiiived  from  ilie  Govemmcnt  allowance  for  some  Bentcnced  cliildrva 
received  mt&  it,   %vithont  witbdrawing  from  them  what  ought  is; 
justice  to  be  devoted  to   them.     But  the  Bagged  Schools,  or  IH* 
scboob  for  neglected  and  destitute  childi'cn,  are  for  those  who  come 
Tolontorilj,  and  wish  to  be  imprOTed :  i^ai  sach  children  ought  not 
to  be  associated  with  tho^e  who  are  placed  under  legal  sentence. 
Besides  thi^,  the  ttro  schools  s-re  of  a  totally  different  character — tUt 
one  being  a  simple  day-school,  and  the  other  a  boarding-school.   Tlie 
system  adopted  in  each  is  unfit  for  the  other,  and  even,  tbe  localitiet 
and  premises  adapted  to  each  differ  I'n  toio.     The  proposal  to  apply 
the   Certified  Industrial  Schools'  Act  to   the  tens  of  thouunA)  it 
children  who  exist  in  deuse  ignorance   in  our  country,  is 
irapossiblc,  because  the  childrcTi  do  not  neccssai  ity  commit  acta 
would  bring  them  under  the  provisions  of  ttiat  law ;  and  if  thi 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  tho  magistratcei  of  Bristol,  Manchrst«r, 
or  any  large  tovrn^  conld  or  would  sentence  thousands  of  childrea 
anmially  to  such  schools,  or  that   tlie  Government  would  allow  the 
continuance  of  an  Act  which  clothed  and  fed  citildren  from  the  pahlid 
trcasur)',  at  an  expense  of  £13  per  annum,  simply  because   thoy 
required  educ^xtiou  which  might  be  provided  them  at  a  cost  of  £l| 
per   annum.      Equally   untenable   is   the   suggestion    that  dt-^tituli 
children  should  be  sent  to  a  workhouec  school.     If  they  are  ni 
actually  paupers    thoy  cannot  be    relieved,  even  it)   the  matter 
education,  by  the  parish  funds,  and  surely  we  ought  not  to  desire  that 
they  should  be  pauperised.     But  even  if  their  parents  arc  acttudly 
receiving  out-door  relief,  it  by  no  mean?  follows  that  their  chiklret 
will  receive  education  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  law  now  stand*,  it  ii 
most  probable  that  they  will  not.     Providing  education  for  childnri 
whose  parents  receive  out-door  relief^  or  who,  being  orphans,  rcc^ri 
it  themselves,  is  not  compulsory  on  guardians,  and  therefore  is  seld 
given  by  them.     This  proposal  is  therefore  untenable.     The  teiw 
thoumnds  of  our  neglected  and  destitute  children  remain  untauglil 
and  ignorant.     Voluntary  Christian  effort  has  done  Jtij  nltnosl,  b 
cannot  unaided  grapple  ivith   the  enormous  evil.     Let  tho  Govctjj' 
ment   efficiently   help    this    as    it   has   done   other   departments  *t\ 
education,  and  abundance  of  voluntary  effort  will  support   it.     0 
pound  given  annually  for  the  education  of  each  of  the^c  duldren,  i 
a  school  where  they  would  receive  a  true   and   useful    eduoa< 
adapted  to  their  requirements,  would  save  the  country  £13  per  uini 
for  education  in  a  certilicd  industrial  school ;  £16  in  a  reformatory 
and  from  £30  to  £40  per  annum  in  a  courict  prison. 

I  earnestly  entreat  the  Educational  Section  to  solicit  the  atlentii 
of  tho  Government  to  this  most  important  subject,  and  to  requeit 
that  a  full  investigation  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  igmmuti 
which  i^ervades  our  land  may  be  made  in  |h«  Educational  Cotomit 
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wkich  has  not  yet  completed  its  sittings,  and  a  proper  proTJsion  made 
for  these  children. 

We  have  *'  bided  our  time  "  in  this  matter  of  the  neglected  and 
destitute  childreu.  The  consequence  Itas  been,  what  hae  often  hoen 
predicted,  "  beggary,  filth,  and  crime "  have  seized  the  children, 
and  established  themselves  in  our  midst.  Let  us  nil  strive  to  rescue 
from  them  these  chiJdren,  and  have  them  educated  !  Each  ono  of 
these  baa  powers  within  him,  given  him  by  the  Creator,  and  he  is 
crueliy  injared  if,  in  a  Christian  and  civilised  country,  he  is  left  to 
grow  up  to  maturity  without  the  power  of  unfolding  his  highernature. 
Lei  us  all  feel  the  sacred  duty  of  helpiug  those  neglected  ones.  All 
have  immortal  eouis,  and  are  tlie  children  of  tKe  same  Heavenly 
Father  I  All  are  bom  free  and  equal  in  our  land  ;  all  may  become 
usf^HiI  members  of  the  community  if  properly  educated  I  Let  tho 
State  no  longer  leave  untouched  the  pliigue-epot  in  our  midst,  or 
neglect  the  thousands  who  cannot  rise  unaided,  if  they  would,  from 
the  slough  of  despondency  and  ignorance  ■which  pollutes  our 
country. 


Government  Treatment  of  Ragged  Schools.  By  Henry  Oabt- 
WRIGHT,  F.S.A.,  Barrister-at-Lam. 

Or  all  the  momcDtous  questions  which  have  persistently  claimed  the 
attention  of  iho  English  people  of  late  years  nouo  has  involved  more 
Lotercsts,  social  and  political,  than  tlmt  of  public  education.  Think' 
ing  men  h&vo  made  ihig  tho  themo  of  their  consideratioa,  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliitrnent.  Some  have  made  it  a  stepping-stoQe  to 
power  and  poputarity,  whilst  others  have  maqA  it  as  a  peg  to  hang 
oew-fangled  notions  and  crotchety  theorit-s  upon.  UiiUlse  reform 
and  other  purely  political  questions  this  has  been  conaidored  aa  one 
boihadmitlLugof  and  calling  for  an  einiucntly  practical  treatment, and 
the  results  have  been  various.  Among  others  we  have  had  a  Public 
School  Commissioa  and  a  ncH^  Minute  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
to  which  wo  may  add  a  formal  iuquiiy  into  the  auhject  of  educa- 
tiyn,  not  iu.  its  once-accepted  ecnse  as  tho  method  of  imparting 
a  certain  amount  of  book-kuowlcdgu  on  suered  and  secular  subjects, 
but  in  its  modern  iaterpretation  as  including  the  whole  process  of 
traiiiiug  the  young,  phyaical,  moral,  intellectual,  iuduatrial,  and  re- 
ligious, so  that  in  niaturer  years  they  shall  form  honest,  industrious, 
law-worthy  citiaena,  robust  healthy  men,  and  sound  christiauB. 
The  results  of  the  inquiry  were  in  many  respects  startling, 
and  have  in  numerous  iustauces  led  to  several  experiments  with  a 
view  to  amelioratioa. 

The  first  groat  point  in  tlio  inquiry  was  to  Hnd  an  adequate  teat 
or  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  amount  of  education  in  a  given 
instance.    The  examination  system  waa  naturally  proposed  to  be 
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extended  for  this  purpose,  and  was  as  naturally  adopted*  Pw,  a< 
first  Bight,  not  on!y  did  this  appear  to  be  tlio  true  test,  but  tlnre 
seemed  to  be  ft  difficulty  in  suggesting  any  other  which  sljould  h»M^ 
any  claim  to  being  practical.  The  ciaminalion  system  had  worked 
well  ID  the  uTiivcrsities  and  public  schools,  as  well  as  t'lsewhwfc 
It  (Wily  had  to  be  extended,  it  appeared,  to  provide  n  sound  pi 
gauge  of  education.  It  was  discovered  incidentally  that  the 
Service  harboured  all  Borts  of  know-nothinga  and  do-nrtthingi 
tlio  general  intellectual  attainmenta  of  the  scrvaala  of  the  Crown 
Tvere  found  to  he  not  worth  speaking  of.  A  Civil  Service  C'otnmi*. 
sion  was,  therefore,  constituted  and  provided  to  admiuister  tlao  iaW- 
liblo  test  of  examination  lo  all  future  candidatca  for  govemooit 
employment.  Tlio  results  were,  errors  excepted,  eminently  satif- 
faclory,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  middlc'clasfl  examinatloiia  wew 
thereupon  instituted,  and  the  examiualions  in  general  of  evtTyhoJr, 
everywhere,  in  and  for  everything,  becntno  the  rage.  Where  wu 
it  to  stop  ?  Should  cundidatea  for  the  premiorahip  compete,  »inl 
should  ho  who  waa  beet  jiosted  up  in  Hallani,  Eussclt,  Blackttotw, 
and  modern  lanj^uagea  he  at  onco  elected?  It  waa  too  absard. 
There  is  evidently  a  superior  limit  beyond  which  examtn-alionj 
hecome  farcical — that  limit  is  far  beneath  the  premiership.  A*  fw" 
R9  Civil  Servants  are  concerned  the  line  has  been  drnwri  Tjclwecu 
subordinates  and  heads  or  superiors  in  any  departm<*nt.  Indeed,  lut 
year  we  had  proof  that  oven  the  subordinates  of  one  whole  depart- 
ment— that  of  the  British  Museum — had  been,  as  tt  turned  oat, 
injudiciously  brought  under  the  yolvfl  of  tho  Civil  Service  Commit* 
BJoiiera.  This  wsis  shown  by  tlio  resignation,  on  awoant  of  atiej^ed 
incompetency,  of  tho  gentleman  who  had  passed  by  far  tho  best 
examination  in  that  oflice  since  tho  introduction  of  Uil'  syfctein. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  may  be  an  inferior  as  well  as  n  su 
limit  ?  Can  it  bo  that  tliere  is  a  line  to  bo  drawn,  on  one 
which  examination  would  bo  just  as  absurd  as  cros^-qnest' 
Messrs.  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  on  their  financial  policies, 
viow  to  awarding  tho  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchecitjer  to  tho  ob« 
whose  answers  were  mo^t  satisfactory?  Is  there  a  class  to  wh 
&n  examination,  even  of  the  most  elementary  character,  would  be  imI 
only  absurd  hut  unfair,  even  to  cruelty  ?  It  scorns  that  ther  -  -"  • 
that  this  clnsa  of  tho  population  consists  of  the  numcTons  : 
of  the  Uftggcd  Schools  of  Great  Britain.  It  follows,  thcii,  uui 
cither  tho  education  given  in  theso  schools  is  worthies*,  or  ito* 
tho  oxaminatton  test  is  not  infallible.  We  shall  sen  that  tho  bt 
allegation  is  true,  and  the  former  fulse. 

The  examination  system  proceeds  on  the  now  explod 
that  tho  acquisition  of  a  certaiti  number  of  scliolastic 
tho  end  and  essence  of  ethication.     Ccrlaitily  where,  as  at  oai 
public  and  private  schoo!:*,  phyeical,  moral,  and  religions  t; 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  being  the  rest  of  what  poea  to  mukc  up 
tho  schoolboy's  life,  the  intellectual  calibre  m.inifeated  is  undoubtedly 
&  fair  criterion  of  education,  for  we  may  assume  the  remaiader  to 
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bo  pvetty  equal  In  all.     But  as  we  doeceud  tlio  scale,  the  rektiooa 
Li-'tween  tlie  phyaitii],  moral,  religious,  nuJ  intellectual,  vni"y  con- 
Biderably  ami  uuiformly,     Ou  arriviag  at  the  National  Schools,  for 
iustance,  wo  at  oncq  sco  tliat  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
rolntive  values  of  ititcUcctual  on  tho  one  itand,  jsnJ  moral  and  reli- 
gious traitiing  on  tho  other.     Wc  find  that  so  far  from  these  latter 
lifiing  considered  as  what  a  logician  would  call  InseparnUo  acciikiits 
to  tlio  former,  that  they  have  to  be  sedulously  and  primarily  iucul- 
sited  to  the  prejudice,  if  need  be,  of  the  merely  secular  attainmoDts. 
leforc  proceeding  to  teach  pupils  even  the  fundamental  arta  of  read- 
3g  and  writing,  they  must  first  of  all  Lave  attained  to  a  certain  con- 
dition of  physical,  moral,  and  religious  excellence,  which,  in  pupils  of 
II  higher  sotiial  grade,  beloug  to  their  statna  in  life.     They  must  ba 
lecently  dreaaeJ,  personally  clean,  exhibit  tho  rudimenla  of  good 
kanners,   ho    tolerably  well  fed,   baptised  as   Ciiristiasa,   and   be 
prouuded  ill  iotue  meaeuro  in  tho  principal  articles  of  their  faith, 
and  so  on.    Now  aupptrae,  always  desconding,  wo  arrive  at  a  class  of 
urchins  who  possess  nouo  of  these  essential  preliminaries,  or  at  the 
most  combine  but  two  or  three  of  them,     Suppose  they  are  ragged 
even  to  partial  nudity,  filthily  dirty  even  to  exciting  disgust,  noisy, 
pugnacious,  obstinate  irreverent  yon np;  blacltgunrds,  picking  up  tlieir 
food  how  they  can,  liring  almost  in  the  streets,  and  frequently  oven 
suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger;  tltough  not  actually  disltonest,  yet 
knowing  and  acting  under  no  fixed  priuciptes  of  right  or  wrong, 
baptised   or   not,  an   tho   case   may   be,   and   thoroughly  heathen. 
Iniagino  the  labour,   the  patience,   the  kindness,  the  tact  requisite 
on   the  part  of  the  teacher  merely  to  bring  these  young  vagrants 
■^p  the  physical,  mural,  and  religious  standard^  which  i^  Ihc  normal 
^Bondition  of  pupils  of  higher  schools  on  coinniencing  liieir  book-work. 
■      Imagine  all  this,  and  wo  have  an  approximate  idea  of  the  Ragged 
Schools,  the  classes  received  therein,  and  the  nature  uf  the  education 
required  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  scholars.     When  wc  conio  to  add 
the  necessarily  partial  attendance  of  the  pupils,  caused  by  the  irregu- 
larities inseparable  from  the  nomadic  life  of  their  parents  and  them- 
I elves,  we  may  conceive  the  alisnrdJty  of  subjecting  these  little  ro- 
lainied  castaways  to  an  ordinary  examtnatiou  test  of  scholarship  of 
owevcr  simple  and  elementary  a  charaetor. 
We  have  shown  where  tho  line   for  tho  superior  limit  of  the 
jtanunation  system  is  drawn,  and  we  now  see  that  the  lino  for  the 
jferior  limit  may  be  safely  drawn  uuder  the  National  Schools  and 
bore  the  liugged  Schools.     But  nllLough  tho  examination  system 
Jiere  fails  to  give  any  appreciable  results,  is  the  education  bestowed 
^Hfaercibrc  worthless  'i     Heaven  forbid  !     Is  it  nothing  to  go  into  tho 
^^ptrcels,  and  alleys,  and  courts,  and  hedges,  and  high  road^,  and  re* 
'      claim  these  little  ehildiTn,  banned  by  all,  whoso  training  is  looked 
^^upon  as  desirable,  inaybaji,  in  the  abstract,  but  as  no  one's  business  in 
^^bractice,  to  take,  as  it  were,  ihcfic  embryonic  cells  of  future  sin  and 
HVrimc,  and  by  careful,  loving  teaching  developo  in  thcni  itidustrious 
liabita,  eelf-reliaucc,  iadepcudcuce,  and  jealousy  of  charity,  feelings 
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of  humanity  and  mutual  forbearance,  and,  Snslly,  fmitiiig  Hum 
iraifs  and  straja  in  th6  waj  of  earning  lionesl  liveliltoods,  tai 
instUling  permanently  into  tbeir  young  hearts  the  precepts  of  tbe 
Goapel  ? 

What  artfully-coDtriTcd  examination  will  tell  ua  of  the  smooBt  of] 
good  that  has  been  effected  in  Uiese  Httle  creatures  ?  Wbal  in 
voce  examinations  or  cunningly  devised  papers  will  exhibit  to 
the  bright  eye,  cheerful  alacrity  in  the  pertbrmnuce  of  dalte«,  re- 
spect for  superiors  and  law,  iaduatrioua  energy  and  self-confidence, 
honesty  and  sound  religious  feeling  of  our  reformed  young  repro- 
bate ? 

As  what  are  known  m  Ragged  Scliools  eflfect  such  a,  happy  resoll, 
it  may  he  well  <o  inquire  into  their  coDsatitutioD  and  history,  tlmmt 
may  know  to  whom  credit  and  thanks  are  Jue.  Who  istnrteJ  (Iirm? 
Who  keeps  them  up  ?  The  ubiquitous  but  hypollietical  inlelligrnt 
foreigner,  always  appealed  lo  by  Englishmen  as  on  impartial  ob- 
server, would  sponlanoously  answer  tliat  the  rich  English  GoTorn- 
tneut  most  indubitably  tlefniyed  the  comparatively  small  ouiI»r. 
He  might  argue,  and  wisely  loo,  that  the  nation  is  not  only  ' 
bound  to  support  these  iustitiitions,  but  that  it  ia  to  itfi  r>m 
interest  to  do  so.     lie  would  say  in  eupport  of  this  pr^  ;li«i 

a  large  number  of  boys  and  girla  who,  abandoned  to  n.  i  i  or 

their  baneful  associationp,  would  inevitably,  when  a<loiescej)i,  if  nc* 
before,  become  a  conslant  charge  on  the  counlry  either  as  pau|)tft 
or  criminals,  were  deducted  from   tlioee  already  numerous  cUsks 
and  added  lo  the  national  labour  market,  that  thereby  the  ^Mor-ralcs 
were  kept  under  instead  of  increasing  enormously  if,  as  muFt  hnpp«a< 
if  these  schools  are  broken  up  and  tlteir  pupils  let  loose  on  swieir.J 
a  large  proportion  of  them  become  chargeable  to  llieir  rei^pPcliTe^ 
parishes,  or  were  maintained  al  the  public  expense  as  more  or  less  ftt- 
manent  criminals.   A  portion  of  these  great  savings  the  Groveruaicoti 
would  apply  to  the  maintenance  of  these  schools.    For  the  Intelligcat 
foreigner  is  nothing,  if  not  logical. 

So  far  from  this  halcyon  state  of  things,  could  we  easily  make  lie 
aforc&aid  stranger  credit  Ihiit  Ihe  government  actually  refuses  any 
assistance  whatever  to  these  schools,  leaving  their  whole  expeoMi 
to  the  few  private  single-hearted  philanlliropists,  who  to  tliciroTO, 
incomes  alone  have  to  look  fur  every  sixpence  necessary  lo  deftiji 
the  outgoings  on  account  of  the  working  of  tbis  real  national  bcueflt?  | 
Or  would  ha  easily  believe  an  even  worse  case — ibat  the  assisiane*^ 
is  offered  by  government  under  impoEsible  conditions,  thus  taakini^ 
its  withdrai^'al  gratuilously  crnel  ?   Yet  such  arc  tbe  facts;  and  wfaal 
are  the  conditions?     No  less  than  conlbrmily  lo  iho  exnniinatiott  | 
system,  the  absurdity  and  impracticability  of  which,  in  this  ins^lance, 
wo  have  just  eudeavoTircd  to  point  out. 

It  may  lo  some  people  seem  easy  enough  for  **  any  one  "  to  satisfy! 
the  conditions  of  the  ejtamination.     But  when  wc  remember  the  larg* 
amount  of  elementary  traiuing,  even  for  civilising,  tliat  has  lo  btt 
effected  ia  tlie  caae  of  th«  attondants  of  Sagged  Schools,  coupled 
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with  tlieir  irregular  attendance,  kqA.  add  to  this  tte  great  difficulty 
we  ourselfes  encountered  in  merely  learning  (o  write,  an<I  the  years 
it  took  us  to  write  anythiug  liko  a  presentable  hand,  we  shall  sot 
ander-estimate  the  severity  of  even  an  examination  tike  this  to 
Bcholars  so  peculiarly  circumstanced.  In  fine,  \l  is  absurd  and  crjcU 
Hence  ihe  capitation  grant  becomes  a  farce — pur  ct  simph. 

But  even  a  grenter  cause  of  complaint  exists.  The  Lorda  of  tlio 
Privy  Council  profess  to  pay  only  for  results,  and  in  the  school  in 
which  wc  are  intei'csted,  as  well  aa  in  a  few  others,  by  the  efficiency 
and  attention  of  the  teachers,  tlie  rC'^nks,  as  tested  by  examination, 
have  been  pronounced  satisfactory  by  the  inspectors  of  sclioola  ;  but 
hy  a  rule  of  ibe  revised  code  no  payments  are  to  be  made,  unless 
those  results  arc  produced  by  a  eertificated  master.  Iho  Committee 
of  Council  is  not  satisfied  with  a  good  cilucntion,  unless  it  be  pro- 
duced in  a  manner  of  their  own  designingjj  wbich  is  as  rea-sonable, 
S8  if  the  Government,  in  decreeing  free  trado  in  corn  clogged  it 
wiih  the  condition  (hat  it  should  be  imported  in  bRlJoons  only,  and 
of  a  goveriimciit  pattern. 

Now,  with  tb<?  teacher  it  ha^  been  found,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  obeying  the  usual  law  in  tbese  matters  a  first-rate  man 
would  bo  aa  much  out  of  place  as  a  wrangler  engaged  lo  teach  spell- 
ing. No  tcnclier  sliould  be  too  far  removed  aociidly  or  iiitcUectually 
from  his  ptiptls.  Wc  nre  discovering  that  it  is  better  for  (be  most 
intdliKent  of  the  working  nicn  to  undertake  the  management  of  tlicir 
own  literary  iustitute?,  cluba,  &c.,  than  for  matters  of  detail  to  be 
Ifft  lo  lords  and  squires,  tjuch  is  the  level  rjf  these  poor  children 
wbcQ  first  reclairaed,  that  even  the  modest  intellectual  attainments 
and  status  of  a  certificated  schoolmaater  would  operate  as  a  disad- 
Tantj^c,  and,  consequently,  teachers  who  have  tlicnisclvca  belonged 
to  tho  same  class  a?  their  pupils,  and  between  whom  and  their 
scholars  but  little  difference  exists,  save  what  may  be  atti-ibutcd  to 
tapcrior  moral  and  religions  training,  combined  with  a  faculty  for 
exercising  that  unseen  yet  strong  iufluenco  over  youth  so  indispensa- 
ble to  all  preceptors,  have  been  employed  with  the  most  patisfactory 
results.  To  demand  that  iti  tlieir  stead  the  greater  expense  of  cer- 
tificated masters,  who  might  not  possess  tb.it  valuiible  infiuence  for 
good,  be  incurred,  is  a  fitting  corollary  to  tho  previous  condition  of 
the  govcniuient. 

The  Council  may  pride  themselves  on  a  great  stroke  of  economy, 
but  those  who  arc  in  earnest  Ipr  the  well-being  of  iho  poor,  and  who 
see  in  the  proper  education  of  youth  the  ouly  sure  guarantee  for  the 
future  commonweal,  arc  filled  with  just  apprehension  at  iho  possible 
effect  of  this  last  move  afred'ttipcism. 

Does  the  nation  owe  notliing  in  the  abstract  to  the  destitute, 
without  regard  to  whether  discharging  its  debt  "pays  or  not?" 
Is  not  the  very  existence  of  such  a  class  a  necessary  concomitant 
to  an  age  of  luxury  ?  Do  we  owe  nothing  to  tho  poor,  whom  the 
very  coast ilution  of  modern  society  tends  to  make  poor  ?  Does 
not  the  apothegm  of  Bentham  still  hold  good — that  the  poor  do  not 
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BO  much  need  charily  sa  simple  juBtice  ?     Was  not  GulJiiiiiilb  righ 
in  saying — 

"  HI  faros  llio  land,  to  Imstentng  ills  a  pray, 
Where  wealth  aecmnulatcs  and  men  decay.*' 

The  National  Schools  being  out  of  reacL,  tlie  minister  lold  a  wjw- 
tation  that  waited  upon  biiii  that  the  re^tbrroatorits  an  J  worlljou**^ 
schools  were  open  to  the  Ragged  School  inmate-S,  caring  eridenti 
uouglit  for  tlio  expenses  to  be  thrown  on  the  Poor-Law  Board  on 
Home  Office,  in  (he  pricle  of  hihiging  cverybodj  and  everjlitia 
connected  with  tho  public  education  wilhiu  the  forinid  coDtiiiei< 
the  RcTiged  Code,  Ought  we  not  at  all  rjska  to  save  them  fro 
eiiher  refuge  ?  Rcformatoiics  are  but  for  cnniinal'  lada,  aod 
withstanding  that  nmny  kind  individuals  hare  encouraged  them 
their  utmost  by  receiving  their  inmates  aa  employe*,  still,  \u  ik 
general  public,  tlit>  prison  stain  is  na  Cain's  brand  upon  the  forrbtaii, 
tieter  to  be  eradicated;  to  be,  perhaps,  condoned,  but  never  to  be  for- 
gotten in  their  inner  heartjj.  As  to  workhouse  schools,  the  prcttigt 
they  enjoy  is  by  no  manner  of  means  enviable  ;  that  ttiey  arc  better 
than  the  rcformatorice,  insumuch  that  they  do  not  suggest  the  gtol, 
is  their  only  rccommcudatiutt  ;  in  all  ebo  they  are  worse.  A  wone 
education,  neglect,  encouragement  of  a  fcelinjj  of  servile  dependence 
on  public  chfirity,  and  in  short  the  production  of  a  r&ce  of  precoci»a 
sneaks,  is  the  sum  of  the  results  of  the  notorious  mismanagement' 
tho  Poor  Law  Guardians, 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure  I    This  ia  the  keystone  of  the  i 
ment  for  Ragged  Schools — whether  flludl  we  have  let  loost  uixm ' 
from  time  to  tinio  bands  of  barbarous,  ignorant  heathens,  or  whelhl 
eball  we,  both  for  our  own  interests  and  mindful  of  the  imporla 
of  Providence  for  ihn  poor  and  for  those  little  ones  enjoined  by 
Gospel,  rear  up  industrious.  God-fearing,  law-respecting  citiseus 
the  lirst  Christian  nation  in  the  world. 

And  shall  the  whule  burden  of  this  car«  he  loft  to  little  ba&d*4 
noble  far-seeing  pbilanihropists,  who,  ns  wo  well  know>  V>elonp  fori 
most  part  to  by  no  means  the  richer  seetioDs  of  (ho  middle  cl 
Thoy  took  the  initiative,  showed  us  tlio  way,  and,  following  up  pre- 
cept by  practice,  proved  tho  matter  feasible.  We  see  evcrywhcro  iu 
good  results*.  Shall  thou  tho  Government  at  this  tnomcut  witbdnvr 
tho  small  allowance  that  eked  out  the  modest  income  nccesaary  t" 
meet  the  actual  payments  ?  Shall  tliis  effort,  proved  so  succeasful, 
and  of  such  national  importAiice,  be  allowed  to  expire— i»r,  what  i* 
almost  ns  bad,  shall  a  few  private  citisena  in  each  town  be  alioweJ 
to  distress  fhemgelves  for  tho  public  good,  in  order  to  comp1cin««i' 
the  deficioticy  caused  by  the  apathy  and  misdirected  economy  of 
the  Govcrament  ?  It  is  very  likely  that  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Mtinj 
in  Loudon,  himself  the  centre  of  attraction  to  a  large  and  wtabhy 
body  of  benovolcnt  peoplo,  may  manage  to  do  without  tbeGortf*' 
meat  pittance  ;  but  in  country  towns  this  is  for  tho  most  parti 
possible. 
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kWlmt  is  now  urged  on  behalf  of  Roggod  Schools,  is,  lat, — That 
ey   to  pscmpleil  from   the   orUinary  examination  teat  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Uie  cupilaiion  grant  adopted  fur  schools  of  a  moio  advanced 
or  precise  form  of  educatioD,  and   that  tho  Government  Itisj«3Ctors 
may  be  allowed  a  discretionary  power  of  eatiroating  tbo  results  of 
tlte  school  training  and  inatnictton  by  a  practical  standard  having 
some  better  relation  to  tbo  objects,  while  they  might  be  charged 
trith  ihc  duty  of  ascertaining  that  the  attendance  is  conlined   to 
chthlreu  whoso  circumstances  in    life  wouhl  prevent  their  going  to 
^^le  National   School  ;   2nd. — That   where    results    aro   produced 
^H^ufaetorily  to  the  inspector,  tho  employment  of  n  non-ccrtificnted 
^^Bosler,  if  in  other  respects  unobjectionable,  tshould  not  invalidate 
^fUie  claim  for  payment. 

It  will,  indeed,  be  a  disgrace  to  England,  as  tho  leading  Christian 
nation,  if  the  grant  be  not  nt  once  renewed  ;  and  tho  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  in  tho  event  of  refusal,  wiLt  remain  under  the 
well-raerlted  sti^a  of  having,  by  its  petty  utlicial  spirit  of  domineer- 
ing, dono  more  to  retard  tbo  education  of  the  poor  than  all  the  united 
prejudices  of  the  old  school  of  educationalists. 
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«    State   of  Popular   Education^    and    Sit^fffstions  for   its 
Adoancement.     B\j  E.  BttOTHEUTOx. 

TnK  mode  by  which  (he  Goreriinient  of  this  country  asaists  in  ttc 
education  of  the  people,  is  ono  which  can  only  be  fairly  judged  when 
the  difliciitties  of  the  task  are  taken  into  account.  It  was  required 
that  the  Privy  Council  should  be  neither  religious  nor  irreligioui ; 
that  it  eboiild  improve  schools,  yet  liave  no  voice  in  their  manage* 
meat,  and  no  power  to  found  any  ;  that  it  should  educate  the  poor, 
yet  never  corae  into  immediato  contact  with  them,  or  send  a  single 
child  to  school.  The  want  of  agreement  anion>jr  the  religions  bodiea 
bits  pnt  the  Governmeut  into  this  difficult  pofiition;  and  it  is  fortu- 
IMte  for  the  country  that  any  good  whatever  liRS  been  accomplished 
in  tha  30  years  during  which  the  Committoe  of  Council  have  been 
tsaltiRg^  grants. 

Something  has  been  accomplished  in  the  improvement  of  schools, 
nnd  in  the  training  of  teachers,  but  scarcely  anything  has  been  done 
to  bring  tho  lower  strata  of  society  under  educational  iufluencea. 
An  uneasy  sonae  of  this  is  felt,  oven  in  tiflicial  qunricrs,  and  various 
eltaRg«s  have  been  made  in  iho  adminialration  of  the  public  grants 
-within  the  last  few  years.  In  a  debate  in  the  lust  session  of  Farlia- 
tteot,  Mr.  Bruce  is  reported  fo  have  said  that  "  whatever  success 
might  have  attended  the  present  educational  Fystem  in  the  more 
populous  districls,  it  couhl  not  be  said  to  hare  exercised,  in  the 
poorer  and  less  populous  districts  of  tho  country,  a  very  useful 
influence."  Mr,  Bruco  went  on  to  sliow  that  governntent  aid  bfts 
hitherto  gone  almost  entirely  to  the  larger  pariflhoa  in  the  kingdom, 
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and  that  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  parishes,  numbering  less  ihwi 
iuLabitauta  each,  were  receiviug  government  aid. 

The  truth  is,  that  goverDraent  grants,  as  now  adniiaiat«red,  »eareelj 
reach  the  poorest  part  of  the  population  at  all,  either  in  towns  or  in 
country  diatricta.  Tlicy  arQ  devoted  to  the  aid  of  those  who  cut 
afford  Xn  pay  Ediool  fees,  while  those  who  cannot  pay  anylhitig 
are  left  in  their  ignarance. 

It  ia  doubtless  true  that  the  town  districts  absorh  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  grants,  for  the  very  evident  reason  that  the  popnU- 
tioii  is  more  denso  in  towns.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  i 
rural  district  witli  n  population  of  100  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
Let  four  miles  of  this  district  be  considered  as  a  school  district. 
There  ia,  thus,  a  population  of  400  persons  to  supply  a  school  with 
pupils.  About  one-sixth  of  that  number,  f.f.,  67,  will  be  children  of 
achool-agefl,  and  of  both  seies.  But  probably  not  more  than  balf 
these  children  are  able  to  bring  school  fees.  To  keep  up  a  acbod 
eligible  for  govorument  graitta,  i.e.,  having  a  certificated  t^usber,^  its 
only  30  to  40  children  would  bo  very  costly  to  the  private  beoeif©- 
Icnce  of  the  district.  But  if,  instead  of  a  country  district^  we  take 
for  example  a  town  with  a  quarter  of  a  mtLlion  inhAbitaats,  aod 
a  density  of  population  of  40,000  or  50,000  to  the  square  mik^ 
and  suppose,  aa  in  the  other  case,  only  half  the  people  able  to 
pay  school  foes ;  each  square  mile  of  the  town  will  ho  able  to  pay  to 
support,  with  very  little  effort,  seven  or  eight  large  governmcnti 
schools.  Yet  the  result,  even  in  this  caso,  as  in  the  other,  will 
that  the  poorest  half  of  the  population  will  be  left  uneducated. 
rural  district,  with  its  30  scholars,  will  have  some  kind  of  a  sci 
with  au  uncertificated  raistresa  or  master,  and  no  government  aid} 
the  town  will  have  government  inspection  and  lud,  but  only  for  ihoso 
children  who  would  have  been  at  school  if  government  granLi  had 
been  unknown,  though,  probably,  In  that  ease,  the  schools  would  haw 
been  of  an  Inferior  kind. 

It  ia  erroneous  to  iinngiuo  that,  at  preient,  education  reacbea 
moss  of  tha  people  moro  fully  in  towns  than  in  rural  districts, 
proof  of  this,  1  will  refer  to  the  "  Report  of  the  Koyal  Commitai' 
on  the  State  of  Popular  Education,"  IflSl,  Vol.  I,  pago  595.  Ti 
proportion  to  ihe'populatiou  of  children  attending  public  day  sdiool 
ia  there  stated  to  be,  in  Lancashire,  only  one  in  13'3  persons,  w: 
in  WUtahire  the  proportion  is  one  in  7 '8,  in  Westmoreland  ona 
7'9,  and  in  Oxfordshire  one  in  8-3.  Thus  Lancashire,  with  i 
immense  town  population,  has  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  chi 
at  public  schools,  than  some  of  tho  purely  agricultural  and 
counties. 

Of  the  social  and  educational  condition  of  the  great  mauufacbmnf 
and  commercial  towns  of  Great  Britain,  perhaps  Manchester  may  be 
considered  aa  b  fair  representative.  It  ia  not  in  the  highest  or  th« 
lowest  rank.  And  recent  inquiries  enable  us  to  know,  with  soot 
degree  of  accuracy,  what  its  condition  is.  Tho  Statistical  Socie^ 
of  Manchester  has  long  taken  a   deep  interest    m    edttcatiwitl 
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3ns,  and  haa,  at  different  periods,  publiaheil  the  exact  resiiUs 
of  its  itiquiries.  A  report  of  this  society  was  published  in  1835, 
•oJ  another  in  1862,  respecting  the  educational  condition  of  Man- 
chester, giving,  for  the  two  periods,  the  following  numhera  of 
children  attending  day  schools,  and  the  population  : — 


PerioJ. 

Popotitlnn  ot  UineliMUc 

dn;  84:lio[!la. 

1834— S 

1861. 

256,000. 
460,428. 

24,676. 
41,848. 

Thus,  though  the  actual  uumber  of  day  scholars  had  greatly 
increased,  the  Lacrease  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population,  and  this  is  eqaivalent  to  au  actual  decline  in  numbera. 
Thirty  yeora  ago,  there  was  one  day  scholar  for  each  10*33  of 
population;  while  iu  1861  there  was  only  ous  for  each  11*00  of 
population.  Or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  there  were,  iu  1834,  967 
day  scholars  iu  every  10,000  inliabitauts  ;  while,  in  1861,  there  were 
only  908  day  scholars  in  every  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  very 
probable  that  sirailar  results  would  he  found,  if  B>inilnr  inquiriei 
were  set  on  foot  in  others  of  the  large  towns  of  England, 

So  much  has  lately  been  said  about  eJucatioaal  progress,  that 
probably  some  iucreJulity  may  be  eicited  by  the  statement  of  these 
figures.  Thoae,  however,  who  have  known  the  working  classes 
intimately  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  know  also  the 
composition  of  the  masses  in  some  of  our  largo  towns,  will  not  be 
iu  the  least  surprised.  In  Manchester  the  statement  of  the  facts 
awakened  ao  much  attention,  that  the  Statistical  Society  commenced 
a  very  important  inquiry,  which  is  not  yet  completed :  viz.,  an 
accurate  and  careful  investigation  from  house  to  bouse  of  certain 
selected  districts  of  the  town,  considered  as  representative  districts. 
The  details  respecting  one  such  district  were  published  a  few 
months  ago,  in  a  report  issued  by  the  society,  and  iu  that  district  it 
was  found  that  there  were  438  children  attending  day  schools, 
while  there  were  577  neither  at  school  nor  at  work. 

In  the  beginning  of  1S64,  a  society  was  established  in  Manchester 
called  the  Education  Aid  Society  ;  its  primary  object  being  to  seud 
to  school  the  children  of  people  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  whole 
of  the  school  fees.  The  choice  of  school  is,  in  all  cases,  given  to  the 
parents.  Generally,  about  half  the  school  fees  aro  paid  by  the 
society,  but,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  the  whole  are  paid.  No 
gnuit  ia  made  until  the  family  has  been  visited  and  reported  upon  to  a 
anb-eommittee,  which  aits  weekly,  and  by  which  the  necessary  grant 
is  made.  About  7,000  children  are  now  attending  day-achowls,  who 
have  been  sent  by  this  Bocie^,  and  the  number  is  constantly  in- 
CTOMUlg. 
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It  IB  probable,  liowever,  that  the  inoidentsi  and  eecondarj  nvx\ 
of  the  operations  of  this  society  will  prove  more  importunt  than  tl 
primary. 

By   means   of  a   cantaaa  from   house   to   house,    an    exbaustir 
BUA^j'sis  of  tbo  working   populatiou  is  in   progress.      Hitherto,  \\ 
Bocietj's  visitor  has  heen  scot  to  ten  Jift'ercnt  districts,  far  %f 
from    eacli    other,   all  of  them   iiihabiteil    almost    cxdusively 
workiug  peojjle.     These  tcu  specimen  districts  may  be  consider«I( 
bflbrd  a  fair  illustration  of  the  uYerngc   condition  of  the  workig 
claases  iu  Manchester    and   Salford.      The    lowest   district   of 
whole  town,  liowever,  and  one  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
Giles'  of  Manchester,  vi::.,  Angel  Meadow,  has  not  jet  been  vidi 
A  few  of  the  statistics  collepted  may  bo  useful  here. 

The  total  number  of  families  that  have  been  made  the  Bubjecta  of 
inquiry  in  2,8UG,  and  ihcy  consist  of  14,963  persona.     Among  the  ~ 
there  were  9,240  cliildren  ;  2,882  above,  12  years   of  nge  ;    4,Sj 
between  3  and  12  ;   1,999  under  3  joars. 

Of  those  above  12  years  of  age,  there  were  only  4-1  attending  di^ 
eehools  y  2,343  were  ut  work»  and  495  were  neither  at  school  ttorai 
work- 

The  children  between  3  and  12  are  ihose  with  whom  the  itiqnu 
is  moat  coucerncd,  and  of  these  lliGro  are  4,359.    TLey  are  account 
for  aa  follows  : — At  work,  290  ;  nt  school,  1,749;  neither  at  aebo 
nor  at  woik,  2,320 — 4,359,    Thus  there  were  only  40  per  cent, 
school,  iviiilo  there  wore  53  per  ceut.  neither  at  school  Dor  nt  work. 
These  proportions  varied  but  hligtilly  iu  dillercnt  districts,  and  there 
was  no  fiiuglo  district  iu  which  there  wm  not  a  majority  of  llu 
children  between  3  and  12    that  are  neither  at  school  nor  at  worl|~ 
And  lest  any  should  object  that  children  of  three  years  old  are  do 
to  be  expected  to  go  to  school,  it  may  he  stated  that  some  hondre'l 
of  the  40  per  cent,  at  school  nro  children  between  3  and  5.     Th(! 
attend  infanta'  schools. 

The  society  gives  n()  aid  iu  cases  whore  the  family  c(inuo| 
amount  to  3*.  ])er  head  per  woclc,  exclusive  of  rent.  The  pArco^ 
are  then  considered  as  able  to  pay.  Adopting  this  etnndard,  it  wi 
found  that  of  the  2,320  cbildreir  neither  at  school  nor  at  work,  Uip 
parents  of  809  were  able  to  pay.  Of  the  rest,  more  than  1,200 
children  received  grants  from  the  society,  and  these  cbildren  VQS 
from  603  families.  The  total  inconie  of  th«  603  families,  coni 
of  3,047  souls,  is  £380  As.i^d.  per  week,  and  iheir  weekly 
£G8  loj.  3rf,,  leaving  £311  9s.  6d.  nctt,  which  is  auavengV' 
2».  Ojd.  per  week  for  each  person.  A  further  scrutiny  of  th«  ~ 
families  shows  that  there  are  considerable  differences  among 
and  that  30J  of  these  familiod,  consisting  of  1,674  perions,  £< 
fully  half  tho  families,  and  considerably  more  than  half  the  persoD 
receive  a  nett  amount  of  only  £114  16*.  5|rf.  per  week,  or 
average  of  Is.  4^rf.  per  head  per  week.  These  305  fatailicfl  V*J 
found  in  a  total  of  2,645  families,  and  constituto  therefore  Jl'5 
cent,  of  tho  whole  number,  while  ihoy  aro   12-4  per  cent,  of 
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wbob  Qumber  of  persons.  Of  the  fumlHca  Assifited  thoBft  of  widows 
wero  13  6  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  iavestigatioQ  made  of  ono  of  the  central  dtstrtcta  of  Mon- 
ohetter  bj  tlie  Sfatistical  Sociotj^,  hag  been  ulrenUf  referred  to.  The 
incomca  of  1,021  families  were  ascertahied  in  the  coursa  of  the 
inquiry  J  and  of  these,  there  were  339  fainilies,  or  one-thud  of  tha 
whole,  whose  wetkiy  incomes  averaged  only  5s.  (5^rf.  per  family. 
The  number  of  individuals  of  those  339  famtlies  is  not  given,  but 
taking  them  at  the  average  of  the  families  iu  the  district,  they  would 
consist  of  1,234  pcrsorig,  and  the  Weekly  income  would  be  \t.  GJrf. 
per  bead.  If  we  dedact  only  ad.  per  week  for  rent  for  each  person, 
there  remains  the  small  enm  of  U.  \\d,  per  week  each  for  food  and 
clothing. 

Taking  as  data  the  results  obtained  by  tho  two  eacieties,  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  infer  that  at  least  a  fourth  of  tho  working  popula- 
tion of  Manchester  and  Salfoid  are  in  receipt  of  not  more  than  an 
■vemgc  of  2s,  for  each  person  per  week,  after  deducting  rent.  A, 
much  larger  proportion  of  tho  whole  will  average  less  than  Zs.  nett 
weekly.  The  number  of  those  with  tho  smaller  weekly  income, 
xlx,,  an  ttveragc  of  2s,  per  bead,  will  he,  in  Manchester  and  Salford, 
at  least  100,000;  and  of  tliis  nmubor  20,000  will  be  children  of 
schoid  ages.  This  s(alo  of  things  is  not  the  result  of  the  cotton 
fiiniine,  or  any  temporary  pressure.  It  is  tho  normal  condition 
existing  now,  when  tho  cotton  famine  is  past,  and,  there  is  no  doubt, 
also  existing^  with  equal  pressure,  In  all  the  other  large  towns  of 
EiigtaiiJ. 

It  is  clearly  not  possible  for  people  in  such  circamatancos  to  pay 
school-fees.  Unliappily  thero  is  a  vague  notion,  widely  enter- 
tained, that  school- fecB  are  now  so  trifling  as  to  put  education  wiihin 
the  reach  of  all.  A  very  little  tnquity  and  reflection  would  diB^i- 
pato  thia  mischievous  notion.  Many  parents  are  careless,  tt  is  true, 
but  a  Htill  greater  tiuraher  find  an  iusuperahlo  barrier  in  school-foes. 

Dr.  Edwin  Smith,  in  a  report  to  tho  Privy  Council,  has  stated 
that  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  unable  td 
procure  the  minimum  quantity  of  food  necessary  to  sustain  life.  Ha 
enumerates  many  classes  of  workers  engaged  iu  town  occupations, 
and  iuctudes  with  them  one-tlfth  of  tho  whole  agricultural  population. 
If  this  be  true,  how  unthinkingly  cruel  must  he  tho  conclusion  that 
where  children  are  not  sent  to  schuol,  it  is  only  becaii&e  parents  are 
ctroleds. 

With  thoBe  who  have  never  felt  the  pinch  of  want,  it  is  difficult 
to  mideraiftiid  it.  Examine  carefully  tho  foltovving  account  of  th« 
■dual  weekly  income  and  expenditure  of  a  sober,  hard-working 
m%x*,  who,  a  few  mouths  ago,  having  no  work  in  his  native  Lincoln- 
ehire,  came  with  his  family  to  Manchester,  and  fortuiisitely  obtained 
work  Ibore,  It  contains  nothing  which  needs  vouching  for — it  speaks 
for  itself — and  whoever  will  thoughtfully  cxnmino  it,  may  havo 
some  faint  idea  of  the  diflicultiei  which  beset  the  working  matt'i 
education  of  hie  childr&u. 
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When  this  mau  came  to  Mftncbester,  ho  brought  his  wifa  and  fi'd 
chiMren,     Four  months  afterwards  a  sixth  chiltl  entered  his  family 
circle.     lie  is  now  earning  18s.  per  week  ;  ho  abstains  from  inloxi* 
eating  driuksj  ftnJ  ho  uses  no  tobacco.     Hits  wife  is  a  clean,  iii(Ju»-1 
trious,  and  careful  woman,  and  the  family  appears  altogether  veryj 
respectable.     The  •weekly  18j.,  according  to  live  statement  of  tLe^ 
■wife,  who  has  the  disposal  of  the  whole,  is  expended  aa  foUowH  :— 


Bent  of  the  bouso      .... 
I  i  cwt.  of  coals  ,  ,  ,  . 

Six  of  the  family  are  inemhors  of  a  burial  club 

paying  Irf.  per  week  each 
Candles,  Roap,  black-lead,  oil,  eand,  and  other 

Bmall  necessaries 


A  doctor's  bill  la  owing,  for  which  a  weekly 
fium  of  1«.  h  appropriated  . 

Total  .  .  .  . 


0     0    6 


0     0    9 

0     1     0 


0 


Thus  7j.  Srf,  per.  ■week  finds  its  necessary  use  before  aaytliini 
is  provided  for  food  and  clothing,  and  we  liaTc  10».  9rf.  left,  (or  tbrw 
purposes,  for  the  family  of  eight  persoue.    This  ia  speut  &9  folioiri :— _ 

The  bulk  of  the  children's  food  is  dry  bread, 
of  which,  fherefore,  1  lb.  daily  for  each 
person  is  required — costing  ,  .07 

Potatoes,  20  lbs.         .  .  ,  ,008" 


ASaiAL.  FOOD. 


Butcher'a  meat  for  Sunday,  1  lb. ;  bacon  for 
the  week,  2  Ibi.  ;, 


0    s 


GROCERIES. 


Butter  \  lb. 
Sugar  1  lb. 
Tea  1  oz. 


Total 


0     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0  10 


The  18*.  i^  now  exhausted,  and  the  children  have  no  milk,  tr^l 
or  fruit  ;  and  still  worse,  tbero  is  notliiog  left  for  clothing, 
animal  food  amounts  to  an  nTerage  of  about  seTcn-eighths  of  an 
per  day  for  each  person  of  the  family,  and  the  butter  to  one-eigl 
aa  ouDce  per  day  per  person.     Of  sugar  there  is  a  quarter  of 
ounce  per  day  for  eacli.     No  fresh  clothing  can  be  obtained  for  tu^ 
of  tho  family  until  some  of  the  children  go  to  work,  unless  one  of  thi 
family  should  die,  and  tho  burial-cUtb  tiioiiey  should  be  obtaim 
The  wisest  man  or  the  most  economical  woman  would  find  difflcol 
in  showing  how  the  children's  school  feea  are  to  be  paid.     And  t* 
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tftlk  to  a  faiDLlj  iu  tliia  position  about  Providence  and  economy  would 
be  the  bitterest  satire. 

The  importance  of  fiuch  mn  instance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  repre- 
Bents  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  all  over  England.  AUUougli  tbis 
Euan's  fitmity  is  large,  it  ia  not  unuBually  so,  and  hia  ctiruinga  urc  also 
Inr<|;e,  compared  with  thoso  of  very  large  classes  everynliere. 
Looking  at  such  a  pictua-,  many  tilings  are  explained.  The  constunt 
struggle  for  life,  with  many,  wears  down  patience  anil  moral  cuiirage  ; 
with  others  Lealtb  full:!,  and  refuge  ia  found  in  a  premature  gr.ive. 
Honce,  all  such  inquiries  as  tlioso  I  have  mentioned,  show  an 
immense  umnbor  of  familif a  without  fathers.  The  Statiatica!  Society 
found  that  of  1,054  families  visitod,  the  heads  of  203,  or  nearly  20 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  ivcro  widows.  Hard  work,  insnffictenf:  food 
and  clothing,  confiaed  dwelHogs,  and  tievcr-ceasing  anxiety,  thus  tell 
upon  thousands. 

If  the  people  were  weU-trained|  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
that  such  masses  of  them  could  remain  in  their  present  condition. 
It  is  because  their  best  fticuliios  havo  never  been  awakened  that 
they  ai'o  thus  depressed.  Mental  poverty  is  with  tliem  the  cause 
of  matcriid  poverty.  If  our  nmssca  wore  eJucaleJ,  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  of  mental  .ictivity  would  be  awakened,  wliich  would 
raise  the  wliole  iiatlou  into  a  higher  social  and  economical  condition, 
and  would  alt  but  annihilate  pauperism.  Tho  Maltbusian  fuilacy 
that  there  aro  so  many  places  and  uo  more,  "at  Nature's  festive 
board,"  is  long  since  exploded.  There  is  an  unbounded  elasticity  in 
Ifatnro,  and  she  yields  her  returns  iu  proportion  to  the  spiritual 
forces  which  man  brings  to  bear.  Our  present  system  of  society  ia 
an  attempt  to  keep  men  with  tho  dormant  euergias  of  n  eenii- 
b."irbttrous  state,  where  the  population  in  far  too  greiit  for  any  btit  a 
bighly  advanced  and  complex  Rociety  to  exist.  Wo  nre  guilty  of  a 
neglect  that  must,  ere  long,  re-act  upon  the  intclligeni  and  governing 
classes,  if  eome  decisive  step  bo  aot  taken  to  educate  the  whole 
ttfttton. 

We  do  not  need  any  radical  change  in  tho  present  aystem,  to  begiu 
to  do  what  is  requisite.  Tlie  one  transparently  manifest  want  at 
present  is,  the  providing  of  free  education  for  itiose  who  cannot  pay. 
It  would  certainly  be  much  better  to  have  legnl  provision  for  (hit«, 
than  to  provide  it  as  a  charitable  boon  ;  because  many  parents  would 
be  glad  to  claim  educatiou  as  a  right,  who  would  uot  take  It  from 
charity.  In  most  large  towns,  the  uuniber  of  day-schools  needs 
donblitig.  At  jire^ent,  local  and  bcuevoleut  efforts  must  be  relied 
upon  to  provide  these,  If,  in  other  towns,  societies  like  tho 
Educalion-Aid  Society  of  Jlimcheater  were  commenced,  ihcy  would 
be  of  great  servic*',  not  ouly  in  sending  many  poor  children  to  school, 
and  iu  aiding  tho  furiuaiioti  of  schools,  but,  probably,  also,  in 
showing  what  further  legislation  is  n-cpiircd,  and  in  prepariijg  tho 
way  for  some  better  system,  by  which,  nt  length,  education  might  bo 
secured  for  every  child  born  in  these  realms. 

Tho  esisting  govcrumeut  aystem  conaot  possibly  do  all  that  is 
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neeegsory.  And  it  is  not  at  alt  likely  or  desirable,  tlmt  in  tbii 
countrj,  the  central  govornmeDt  fibould  ever  bavd  tbe  power 
founding  schoola,  appointing  masterB  and  mUCresBes,  and  wklJ' 
the  influence  and  palrounge  which  such  nn  nrrangenieut  wou 
them.  Yet  tlic  existing  system  has  it3  dt'fmite  sphere  of^ 
ftetion,  the  limitations  of  which  are  cicaily  matltcd  out. 
organisations  are  needed  to  take  up  and  help  forward  the  work, 
without  interforing  cither  with  Hie  government  inKpeetion  andgranto, 
or  the  existing  si:hool  mnnagoraont.  English  iiistiiutrous  nre  geq 
rally  of  gradual  devetopiuent  and  of  slow  growth.  They  nro  eeldd 
founded  on  the  oTertlirow  of  older  institulions.  It  would  »pp 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  untioual  character  that  wc  should  graduuil/ 
improve,  develope,  and  supplement  existinff  orgunisntions,  miliw 
than  levoluliouisc  them.  Where  there  is  suUicieiit  public  spirit  vi<l 
einccre  dei^ire  to  help  forward  the  education  of  the  people,  to  forini 
good  general  committee,  representing  all  the  chief  sectiorta  of  lb* 
comraunily,  fhia   may  he    done.      Tljevo   is   no   mora  ri-  ,v 

Bcctariau  dilferencee  should  interforo  with  the  impnrtial   n  v. 

of  funds  appropriated  to  such  a  purpose,  than  with  those  adtntAi** 
terc'J  by  municipal  governtneuts,  or  guardiatis  of  thei  poor,  Thi 
government  system  has  already  prepared  a  clear  lino  of  impartiolitT. 
and  as  many  local  committeca  as  are  necessary  may  adopt  tha 
general  principles  with  perfect  secnrity. 


CLASSICAL  EDUCATION. 


Classical  Insb'uction.     Whj?     When?     For  Tf'homf    i 
W.  B.  HoPGSox,  LL.D.  F.C.P, 

Ol'r  shores  are  visited  from  lime  to  time  by  itddti^ent  foreigasi 
eager  to  study  otir  political  iiistilutione,  our  social  custoroi^  9C 
processes  of  Hgricultur&,  or  of  mania  fact  u  re.  I^et  us  supposo  tU 
eueli  a  one  as  the  Piirsco  geutlemun,  whose  ^tcnl  in  tbe  caaM  tt 
Indian  women  won  tlie  sympathy  oF  ns  all,  a  few  days  ago — uoil(^ 
standiug  our  langna^^L',  but  only  sliglilly  ncquaintud  with  W 
history  and  serial  condition,  had  arrived  in  this  country  anxious ti> 
to  extend  his  knowleili;e  and  tci  turn  his  observations  to  practical 
Recount.  I  may  %v-ell  he  excused  from  attenipting  to  frkt-tch  iuevtfli 
the  vag^uest  outline  (ho  olaborafe  and  complex  civilisation,  «»»lk 
its  bright  lights  and  dark  shadows— which  would  attract  aaJ 
bewilder,  and  almost  overwhelm  his  attention,  I*t  ns  suppose  th»i. 
after  a  lime,  he  gained  some  general  insight  into  our  taod«  of 
government,  our  manners,  our  religion,  our  laws,  our  mechanical  is* 
dualry,  our  commerce,  our  n:nnifold  and  ever  innltipiying  reUciow 
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with  all  other  nations  of  the  globe,  our  rich  and  vai'bua  literature 
our  nfttioaal  diaractor,  SucU  a  mnti  might  rellect  thus:  ciiliJrer 
are  in  this  country  as  in  every  otlier,  barn  we:tb,  helpless,  ignorant, 
— yielJing  easily,  with  a.  few  iirirhcd  iujividual  exceptloDS,  to  tho 
plastic  hands  of  those  vfUo  would  moukl  thoiu  iu  this  or  that  forra,  to 
this  or  that  belief — cupable  of  healthy  growth  and  doi'tlopment  from 
wiihiiij  under  the  applifiatioii  of  outwoi'd  utimulus,  but  also  of  being 
cruslied,  stunted,  or  perverted  ;  of  bL-comtug,  in  siiort,  eitbor  lofoly 
flowers  and  useful  fruit,  or  ust^lcss — it  m«y  be  eveuuoxiuua— wocda. 
Such  a  reflection  a3  this  would  naturtilly  suggest  the  quostign:  Wlmt 
18  done  in  the  way  of  leaching  and  irainin^tu  qindify  anddisjjose  the 
embryo  citiseua  of  tbia  great  tiatiou  to  tuke  a  useful  and  lionourable 
place  in  the  social  systotu  iu  which  they  ar&  dostiuod  to  live,  to 
promote  their  own  good,  and  that  of  llieir  fellows  ;  niid,  not  least,  to 
suro  that  the  next  generntiou  shall  he  wiser,  batter,  happier,  than 
at  whicii  ia  swiftly  mo%ing  oiF  the  stage  of  life?  To  .such  a  man 
ii«I  have  supposed  it  might  perhaps  oc<'.nc  : — In  this  connlry  there  aro 
rich  jwople  and  poor  peopk^j  all  have  uot  equal  means  or  opporlutii- 
"tics  ;  from  all,  equal  results  arc  not  to  1j*  expected  ;  but,  surely,  iu 
the  case  of  even  the  moderately  rich,  all  will  be  done  that  iho  most 
enlightened  intelligenfie  can  suggest  to  form,  nndatore,  amt  guide  the 
youthful  niiud,  ami  in  the  case  of  those  ]ess  (avourcd  by  foriune,  this 
flame  object  will  also  be  aimed  at,  and  proporlionatvly  realised. 
Probably,  then,  the  children  of  pareuta  of  the  higliot'  class  are  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  nature  of  their  own  constitutiiHi,  bodily  and 
menial,  the  conditions  ou  which  Its  sonudnees  and  h:ippy  working 
inevitably  depend  ;  its  ruhitinns  towards  the  diversified  exiatetices, 
animate  and  iunuiniate,  which  Eurrouud  it ;  the  terniii  on  Avhieh 
future  well-beiug  must  be,  if  at  all,  attaiued.  In  the  ftrncluro  and 
use  of  their  own  language — so  rich  and  fJexiblc  and  strong,  so 
that  even  thought  itself  might  grow  clearer  from  the  L-loar  medium 
of  its  utterance.  In  the  art  of  tracing  the  relation  of  canso  nnd  effect 
BO  as  to  avoid  not  only  mental  error  nnd  confusion,  but  unwise  and 
iujurious  conduct  alsn  ;  in  the  elements  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  ou 
the  knowledge  and  application  of  which  hangs  the  prosperity  of  the 
world,  and  ospcci:illy  of  this  initlon  ;  in  their  own  eountry'ii  litera' 
turc — abounding,  as  it  does,  in  noble  monuments  of  every  kind  of 
mental  activity,  and  with  equal  power  to  inKtruet,  to  rouse,  to  purify, 
to  direct,  to  charm,  to  polish,  to  ^trcngtheu,  to  refine,  to  make  strong 
the  Jelicate,  to  make  delicate  the  strong  5  in  the  languages  and 
literatures  of  other  nation?,  whose  social  characteristics  are  more  or 
less  ditlerent,  but  with  all  of  whom  the  advantage  and  evon  the  necessity 
of  free  inierconrse  are  daily  on  the  increase,  nnd  from  all  of  whom 
much  is  to  bo  learned,  without  tlie  sacrifice,  nay,  to  the  eahiincing 
of  national  nnd  individual  oiiginality  and  independence. 

Our  supposed  foreign  visitor  might  not,  and  probably  would  not, 
work  out  in  any  great  detail  ilie  programme  of  R  system  of  instrtic- 
|if>n  /i.e.  building  up K  such  as  he  might  expect  to  find  ;  but  it  is 
nol  at  all  improbable  that,  looking  at  the  facta  of  the  case,  and 
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estimating  future  obligations  and  nec^ssitieSj  be  WOuM  reckon  ttio 
coiifi<lently  OQ  finding  a  foremost  place  aseigned  to  such  studies  i^ 
I  baTC  roagblj  i.idic&ted.     Well,  what  would  be  Lis  astonivbuettl 
if  he  were  told  tUat  in  ibo  schoot-training,  not  of  the  poor  only,  but 
of  the  rich  also,  the  Tcry  ricb,  every  one  of  these  subjects  it  law 
or  less  neglectad,  that  what  seemed  to  him  the  most  imports 
iodispeoiable  things  of  all  are  left  to  future  cbnnce,  or,  at  tbi 
to  a  later  provision  ;  (hat  daring  tbe  wbolc  course  of  the  scU 
extending  oi?er  ten,  twelve,  or  more  years,  the  mind  is  applied  i 
exclusively, io  the  best  cases  mainly,  to  the  languages  and  litoratur 
of  two  ancient  uatioos  wlio  ceased  to  exist  ccoturies  ago,  %vbo  lir| 
before  even  the  infancy  of  our  modern  arts  and  sciences^  whose 
gion  and  morals  were  widely  at  vartaoce,  if  not  wholly  inconslet 
with  tlie  religion  and  morals  which  here  prevail,  and   which 
held  as  a  reveUtioa  from  hoaven  itself,  nations  whose  people,  wli<i 
great  men  even  were  stained  with  gross  vices,  whoso  uulitaiy  glori^ 
(in  the  case  of  ouc  of  these  at  least)  have  so  dazzled  the  eyo  and 
corrupted  the  moral  sense  of  subsequent  geocratioDs  as  greatly  l« 
retard  the  peaceful  progress  of  commerce  and  civili^iion!     EveuF" 
he  found,  as  doubtless  ho  would  find  on  fnitber  inquiry,  that  tin 
literatures  contain  much,  very  nmch,  that  is  beautiful  and  good, ; 
that  examples  of  heroism  and  virtue,  worthy  of  all  praise,  are  i 
tered  over  the  blood-stained  recorJs  of  their  history,  I  do  not  thi|^ 
that  his  astouishment  would  be  greatly  diuiinislied;  white  it  wc 
be  va!jtly  increased,  and  would  njiproach  auinzement  and  even 
credulity,  were  he  to  learn  that,  ou  the  nuthority  of  able  lueu,  tli 
selves  the  subjects  of  thia  system  find  fwvouiable  to  its.  coutiuuune 
this  system,  as  pursued  in  its  most  richly  ciulowed  and  iu  all  wa 
most  fjivoui-ed  lostiiulious,  is  declared  a  failure — *'  a  failure,"  and  1 
1  quote  the  ''  Times  "  Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  recent  Co 
missioners — ''a  fiiilnre  e?eii  if  tested  by  thtis-e  belter  Fpecimena, 
exceeding  one-tlnrd  of  the  whole,  who  go  up  lo  the  Uinver»ili« 
Though  a  very  large  number  of  these   have  liierally  nothing  ttrl 
show  for  the  results  of  their  school-hoars  frtmi  childhood  to  nun- 
hood,  but  a  knowledge  of  Latin  sod  Gi-ecfc,  with  a  little  Eiji-f- 
aud  arithmolic,  we  have  here  the  strongest  it'stimoay  tlmi 
knowledge  of  tlie  fornior  is  must  inaccurate,  nod  their  knowlvu!^:iri 
the  latter  cyntcmittible.     A  great  dual  is  itinglit   uuder  ihea!  t«* 
heads,  but  very  little  is  learned  under  either.     A  small  proportioa 
becoiuo   brilliant  composers  and  finished  scholars,  if  they  ilo  «<* 
manage  to  pick  up  a  good  Jcnl  of  informatiou  for  (lieni-  " 
the  great  multitude  eannot  Cuuslrue  an  easy  author  at  si" I 
Latin  prose  wlliout  gliiring  mistakes,  or  answer  simple  qutjrii 
grammar,  or  get  through  a  problem  in  the  first  two  books  of  L 
or  apply  l!ie  higher  rules  of  ivrilliniclic.     A  great  many,  nmo 
to  itbout  a  third  at  Ciirist  Ciiurch,  and  a  fit'ih  at  Exeter  CoUcg.,  :^ 
to  pass  the  common  Matriculation  Examiuiition.     Not  less  than  » 
fourtl]  are  plucked  for  their  Little-go,  a  most  elementary  examiaaoon 
ifl  the  very  aubjoeta  whiyh  we  have  just  mentioiicJ  ;  and  of  the  J«* 
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in&ny  are  only  enabled  to  pass  by  tho  desperate  exertiona  of  College 
Tutors  and  '  coaches.'  We  iieod  not  folloiv  this  class  of  public  Bchool- 
men  through  the  reinmader  of  their  University  career,  since  the  duty 
of  teaching  has  theu  devolved  upon  others,  but  for  tlieu'shortcomiTigs 
St  eit trance  the  schools  are  mainly  responsible.  Most  of  them,  says 
an  Oxford  tutor  of  great  experience  and  judgment^  'aro  persons  who 

jTcre  ullowed  as  boys  to  carry  their  idleness  with  them  from  form 
form,  to  work  below  their  powers,  and  merely  to  move  with  the 

powd  ;  they  are  men  of  whom  something  might  have  been  made, 

it  now  it  is  too  late ;  tlicy  are  grossly  ignorant,  and  have  con- 

riicted  slovenly  habits  of  nitnJ.'  " 
Oa  recovering  from  his  veiy  natnral  amazement, our  foreign  friend 
might  possibtj*  be  curious  to  know  how  a  state  of  things  so  anoma- 
lous and  perplexing  Imd  come  iibont.  Gradually  he  would  team  that 
it  had  its  remote  origin  in  a  petiod  of  European  history  between  the 
decay  of  the  old  and  tho  growth  of  the  new  civiliaalion,  when 
it  may  be  briefly  and  comprehensively  asserted,  that,  Latin  and  its 
Bratnre  apart  (for  Greek  was  of  later  date  as  a  branch  of  general 

^hool  teaching),  t  hero  were — 1.  No  subjects  to  be  learned;   2,  No 

jpils  to  be  taught  ;  3.  No  language  in  which  teaching  could  bo 
carried  on,  A  few  Jninutes  may  well  be  spent  in  considering  this 
very  curious  position.  There  were  I,  No  subjects  to  be  loarued. 
Art^  and  scieuces,  a8  we  now  understand  and  pursue  them,  scarcely 
existed  ;  they  were  confounded  with  the  ancient  literature  in  which 
scientific  observations  and  theories  were  recorded  j  there  were  no 
modern  languages  or  literattirea  to  claim  and  repay  study.  Latin, 
or  its  practical  synonymo,  grammar  was,  ftccordingly,  identical,  co- 
extensive with  instruction.  2.  There  were  no  pupils  to  be  taught. 
The  mere  idea  of  educating  a  whole  people,  of  opening  their  mental 
eyes,  forming  their  judgment-,  training  their  character,  by  means  of 
knowledge,  had  not  been  even  conceived.  Not  even  tho  higher,  or 
highest  classes  of  the  laity,  were  believed  to  need  instruction. 
Ecclesiastics  only  needed  and  received  instruction,  and  in  their  case 
it  was  naturally  directed  to  the  language  in  which  the  church  offices 
were  performed,  in  which  the  church  history  and  traditions  were 
enshrlucd.  3»  There  was  no  languagCj  but  Latin,  in  wliich  teaching 
could  be  conducted.  Neither  English,  nor  French,  nor  Italian,  nor 
^erman,  nor  Spanish,  uor  any  other  modern  language,  in  anything 
te  its  present  state,  existed.     You  know  as  well  as  I  how  and 

Wien  they  canio  into  being,  Petrarch  more  than  half  regretted  bis 
having  ever  written  in  Italian  the  sonnets  which  aro  the  title-deeds 
of  his  fame,  and  fancied  tliat  posterity  would  delight  to  read  his 
I<alin  poem  on  Africa,  which  is  quite  forgotten.  Through  what 
medium,  then,  except  Latin,  could  any  one  be  taught?  Latin,  in 
which  the  learned  of  all  countries  wrote  and  corresponded  with  each 
other  to  later  times^ — Petrarch,  and  Erasmus,  and  Milton,  and  even 
Locke.  The  influence  of  tliis  threefold  state  of  things  was  prolonged 
in  Bpito  of  gradual  progress.  New  subjects  arose,  but  Latin  held  its 
a  portion  of  the  laity  claimed  a  share  of  the  luatruction  o| 
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the  time,  and  ccclesiASticfl  tnught  them  the  Laiin  wbieli  only  they 
knew,  and  that  not  well.  Now  langnafes  wero  gradually  formedi 
atid  crept  into  general  un-!ilerary  -unscientific  eurrcury.  Bui  ia 
Europeftn  countries  Lntiu  still  iniiintained  ha  plnc6  more  or  l«i 
eiclusively  as  tlio  lucdium  of  teaching  science  and  litemturet  Ko» 
nvatiy  years  ago,  I  travelled  with  aPlcdmonte^e  physicina  who  spolw 
Itnlian  bndly,  French  not  at  all,  whose  local  patoit  was  a  bunlen  l» 
himself,  and  ivho  bitterly  complained  to  mo  of  his  having  httA 
tauf;bt  even  medicine,  na  •well  ns  Ingic  nud  rlieloric,  tlirougli  iMmt 
while  in  Italian  he  hnd  never  received  n  single  le?Bon.  In  our  oim 
Ifliid  the  change  hns  gone  Eomewbiit  farther  in  each  of  tho  time 
respects  juot  slated.  Other  subjects  of  instniclioii  have  more  «r 
Ifaa  recently,  more  or  less  grudgingly,  been  ulloived  to  break  in  opoo 
tho  sacred  iiioitopoly  of  Laiin.  First,  Greek,  now  bo  glibly  eonpkd 
-with  Latin,  like  Dny  with  Mitrtin,  or  Swan  with  Edgar,  Ibwgbt  its 
way  to  admidsion  through  opposition,  tho  stoj^  of  wkicli  would  uo* 
excite  some  Rmn&cmenl  atid  furprije.  Then  mathematics,  mors 
lately  ;  and  it  is  now  cotnTHonly  declared  that  in  this  branch  of  stniJy^ 
is  found  tho  needful  and  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  old  lingiiiiii 
training,  inasmuch  aa  it  exercises  the  reasoning  ftieulties,  the  iubjeclj 
however,  being  purely  abstract,  and  one  in  which  never  ocetir  th 
namcB  of  man  or  woman,  or  right  of  wrong,  or  duty  or  intere»t,  i 
good  or  hnd,  praise  or  blnmc,  or  any  other  of  those  many  tlibf 
iiboijt  which  hnmaii  reasoning  is  hiibitually  empkijed  in  later  am 
daily  life,  so  iliat  though,  like  ebc&s,  it  is  valuable  for  tixing  tin 
attention,  it  is  a  very  inefficient  triiining  for  ordinary  thinking  on 
moral  question?.  As  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  has  aaid  ; — "Tho  railroaJ 
of  demonstration  ia  a  poor  i>roparativo  for  the  hunting  groood  of 
probability."  Iso  other  subject  is  fnuglit  otherwise  than  too  cxctp* 
tionttlly  and  incompletely  to  claitii  notice  in  this  brief  puper, 

Tet,  how  marveltonsly  changed  la  the  whole  aspect  of  the  world 
since  this  system  first  took  shape.  I  need  not  do  more  tb»ii  bint  a 
our  progress  in  science,  artp,  literature,  mechunicnJ  productions,  and 
exchange  at  home  nnJ  abroad  ;  nt  the  startling  growth  of  foreifjn 
literatures  ;  at  the  multiplication  of  sources  of  thought  and  tubjeeti 
of  interest  geiicrnl  nnd  deep  ;  at  the  discoTei^  of  new  and  v»A 
coniincnl,-?,  over  which  is  being  rapidly  spread  a  populatiori 
our  language,  in  part  livijig  under  this  country's  govcr, 
port  under  a  government  of  its  own,  in  either  case  bound  to  u»  l-j 
many  ties  of  interest  and  nlTcction,  and  adding  everywbcro  lo  ibc 
commoti  fund  of  the  world's  thought  and  kiiowledget  "  QttB«  reglo 
in  terris  nostri  ron  plena  laboria  ?  "  What  region  of  the  wid«  i»rtk 
is  there  that  is  not  filled  with  bolU  tho  record  and  tho  PetqJts  of  oor 
national  achtcvemetils  ? 

Ia  everything  to  move  on  except  education,  wliicli  ia  (o  prrpan 
for  every  tiling  ?  Is  progress  to  bo  universn!  except  in  that  o«e 
tiling  whielt  ought  to  herald,  nnd  facUiJnte  and  guide  all  progtwi? 
How  long,  one  is  driren  to  oak,  ia  the  present  system  to  be  nain* 
tallied  ?    Ln  epito  of  comiDg  changes,  the  exleul  of  which  »•  «n 
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hut  faintly  guesa,  tliough  we  may  clcarljf  foresee  tlieir  directtou,  is 
it  ab&olutely  ordnincd  that  centuries  liciico,  even  to  the  very  eud 
of  timsi  our  recaotest  posterity  shall  Iciirti  precisely  whHt  tLeir  an- 
cestors iDftrned,  in  dcfnult  of  aiiytliing  else,  and  be  taught  precisely 
HA  their  ancestors,  in  the  iufmity  of  the  teaching  art,  were  taught  ? 
Ilad  we  to  Legiu  anew,  io  coi^sLiuct  anew  the  educational  edifice, 
f^vf,  perhaps,  would  say  that  it  ought  tu  be  a  faithful  copy  of  the 
old  ?  Can  tho  present  Bystem,  then,  be  not  merely  the  result  of 
historic  causes,  iseccssary  and  even  useful  in  its  season,  hut  Iho 
fulfilment  of  providential  decree,  which  must  bo  binding  now, 
henceforward,  and  for  evermore  ?  11'  not,  theti  it  is  wise  to  in- 
quire whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  Jbr  introducing  changes 
which  amy  facilimte  trnd  promote  farther  gradual  change  hereafter^ 
I  venture  to  think  that  this  time  1ms  arrived,  and  that,  in  the  inieroat 
of  whatever  is  good  in  the  old  system  itself,  it  is  well  to  modify  what 
it  is  impossible  long  to  preserve  unchanged.  The  present  system 
la  clearly  untenable,  and  its  doom  is,  I  thinl(,a  question  of  time  only. 
It  is  because  I  attach  a  high  value  to  the  educational  influence  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  proper  place,  and  time,  and  mode,  that  1  pre- 
6Umo  to  invito  the  alteiition  of  this  department  to  the  queetioOE  stated 
ill  tho  programme — "  Why  ?  When  ?  For  whom  i"'  These  three 
(juestious  are  intimately  blended.  None  of  them  eon,  apart  from  the 
others,  be  fully  onsvveccd.  On  the  first,  the  reasons  why.  I  need  not 
enlarge.  They  have  been  lately  stated,  for  the  ten  thouanndth  time, 
but  witli  unusual  freshness  and  force,  by  Mr.  Eonamy  Price,  who, 
being  himself  a  bright  example  of  the  good  effects  of  such  culture,  Is 
modest  enoui^h  to  assume  that  iTiost  others  to  iivhom  it  ia  applied  are 
quite  liB  good  as  he.  But  on  all  those  reasons  it  suflices  to  remark 
th«t  not  one  of  them  applies  to  any  but  to  an  advanced  school-age, 
Tvhcn  only  can  the  youth  really  appreciate  the  high  work  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  The  wretched  reality  which  experience  rcvetds  is 
in  contrast,  at  once  ludicrous  mid  painful,  with  the  glowing  picture 
pain  tod  by  Mr.  Price. 

As  regards  the  second  and  third  questions,  tulian  always  in  con- 
juuclion  with  the  first,  I  can  only  briefly  p«y,  as  tho  result  of  my 
own  cxi>orience  and  reflection,  that  by  deferring  these  studies  to  a 
later  period  of  life,  by  thus  reducing  tho  nuniber  of  those  lo  whom 
this  ln«lruction  is  administered,  and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it, 
na  well  as  the  urea  over  whidi  it  is  spread,  a  greater  ainomit  of 
good  would,  on  tho  wltole,  bo  achieved.  Fewer  persons  would  learii 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  those  few  would  learn  them  more  thoroughly 
and  with  greater  profit.  The  fact  that  now,  after  all  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  labour,  ao  ismall  a  proportion  of  those  taught  exhibit 
even  fair  attainments,  is  conclusive  against  the  present  system, 
which  sacrifices  the  many  needlessly  and  wrongly  for  the  sake  of  a 
select  fe\y.  Nor  can  it  be  justly  said,  thongh  it  ia  often  said,  that 
even  if  no  great  knowledge  of  the  tongues,  luid  no  knowledge  of  tlic 
litirutures,  hftve  been  ncquired,  still  a  useful  training  has  been  gone 
through,  and  the  mental  powers  have  been  streugthcncd  and  suppled 
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bj  exercise.    I  much  fear  that  tLo  influence  is  qutto  the  other  vt]r, 

Bod  tends  to  discouragement,  apathy,  distaste  for  learning,  tnentkl 
compression,  and  mentul  torpor,  "The  labour  we  delight  iu  piit- 
fiics  pain."  Intellcctunl  occupation,  tu  which  tho  intellect  is  a  willing 
agent,  not  a  drudjjiiig  sifttt?,  nnd  intellectual  progresf,  nre  needful  for 
cTou  moral  honltb.  Slenlal  vncuity  is  at  the  root  of  niiieh  moral 
mischief;  flad  congenial  mental  work  is  oiie  of  the  best  prereutim 
of  the  vices  which  idleness  ever  fosters. 

Id  discuf^sing  this  subject,  wc  are  too  opt  to  fix  our  attcfitton  ou' 
the  favourable  exceptions,   the  small  minority  w!io  seeni  to  h»' 
really  derived  aJvantage  from  the  process  through  ivhtch  they  bare 
passed,  eiilI  tvc  are  tempted  to  forget  ihnt  it  is  to  "the  mass"  that 
education    ought  to  be  adapted,  and  l*y  its  success  with  the  m«fi 
that  every  system  must  be  tesleJ,     What  Bhoutd  we  say  if  a  Shef- 
field cutler  were  to  boast  that  five,  or  even  ten,  per  cent,  of  b 
knives  were  sharp,  an  J  strong,  and  bright  ?     Wo  should  be  di8[ 
to  inquire  about  the  remaining  ninety,  and  to  draw  no  f»Toiintl 
inference  as  to  their  cutting  iia-wer. 

Again,  wc  arc  oflen  confronted  by  a  distinction  which,  thong' 
sound  enough  in  itself,  has  little  real  application  here.     Instructioi 
we  ate  told,  is  cue  thing,  ejucaiion  is  another  ;  even  of  iastructii 
the  imparling  of  knowledge  is  not  the  chief  part,  while  of  educalioi 
it  is  but  a  small  and  a  very  subordinate  part.     Very  true  ;  but  tl  h 
no  means  follows  that  those  subjects  which  arc  capable  of  what 
called  useful  application   in  actual   lifo  are  devoid  of  eJucatioDtl 
influence  in  the  process  of  ihcir  acquisition.     The  question  is  reoHj 
much  less  one  of  subject  than  of  method.    Any  subject  may  be  taagbl 
inlellcctually,  suggestively,  improvingty,  or  in  a  dull,  njcchanical, 
stupifyiug  way.    Because  much  present  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  i> 
of  this  latter  kind,  I  do  not  argue  against  all  teaching  of  Latin  aod 
Greek,     But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  contend  that  it  is  moet  unjcst  to 
speak,  for  example,  of  physical  science  03  A  mere  congeries  of  dc" 
tachcfl  facts^ — the  learning  of  which  can  give  no  beneficial  traininf 
to  the  mind,  no  real  exercise  to  any  of  its  powere,  except  to  memorr. 
Were  onr  scholars  and  our  teuchers  themselves  better  instructed  > 
Buch  eubjects,  Ihcy  would  find,  1  think,  that  the  processes  of  ohwrw 
tiou,  gcnernlisfttJon,  and  induetiou,  tlirough  which  a  pupil  tnay  be 
r^Tofully  led,  ntibrd  n  mental  discipline  of  tlie  bighpa.t  value,  and  do 
much  to  train  to  habits  of  menial  accuracy,  cautious  inqniry,  cod 
Ecientions  balancing  of  probabilities,  steady  and  honest  work.    I 
may  be  that  even  iu  training  power,  the  words  of  dead  men  ore  not 
equal  to  the  works  of  the  living  God  ! 

Again,  it  is  not  unusual  to  speak  and  write  as  if  outside  of  llii 
charmed  circle  of  Greek  and  Roman  letters,  all  were  Itarren,  »ri<!» 
prosaic,  commonplace,  mechanical  and  cold.  The  very  exclusii'eneif' 
with  which  the  term  "  classics  "  is  popularly  restricted  to  I^tin  vA 
Greek  is  a  standing  monunieut  of  thirf  ftiltacy.  Are  such  writers  «s 
Shakepere,  niul  Milton,  and  Wordsworth,  aud  Tennyson,  in  our  own 
tongue,  or  in  others,  as  Gothc,  and  Schiller,  and  Dante,  und  Arioet«, 
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and  Bouseeau,  and  De  Stacl,  incapable  of  mepiriDg  literary  entlm- 
siasm,  or  exercising  critical  lasle  ?  Tlic  case  would  not  be  altered 
were  cny  nmount  of  indebtedness  lo  the  ancients  proved  ngainst  the 
mcKlcrns, 

Even  if  tbe  superiority  of  Greek  and  Latin  over  all  living  tongues 
be  admitted  (nud  I  may  say,  in  passing,  Ihnt,  without  large  qualifi- 
caliona,  I  cannot  admit  it)^  it  is  not  a  necessary  eequencc  that  (hose 
otiicr  laijgungcs  are  not  important  means  of  mental  discipline,  if 
riglitly  taught,  as  -n'oll  as  of  high  mility  in  tho  affiiirs  of  life.  The 
wliole  question  is  comparative.  It  is  not  "ivhat  subjeels  nre,  in  one 
or  other  wsy,  useful  ;  but  ivhat  subjects  are,  upon  the  -vThoIe,  the 
mnst  usefnl  in  degree,  as  In  kind  ;  wLich  are  the  intlispeusable,  and 
wliicli  the  merely  advantageous  or  ornamental.  Now,  I  cannot  but 
hope  and  bcHcre  that,  iu  this  matter,  the  progresa  of  opinion  is 
tending  towards  this  conelusion,  that  tlmEU  subjects  most  useful  to 
tJie  poor  aa  well  as  to  the  rich,  to  women  as  well  ns  to  men,  those 
most  akin  to  the  deep  imily  of  our  common  human  nature,  are  tlie 
subjects  to  which  attention  ought,  in  every  case,  to  be  directed  firet 
and  chiefly;  that  the  essentials  of  education  (not  confounding 
essontiul  with  necessary,  os)  we  often  do)  are  in  all  cases  the  same, 
and  bttsed  on  those  things  in  which  we  all  agree,  not  on  those  in 
which  wo  difler.  In  urging  the  other  day,  iu  this  place,  thnt  the 
educatioti  of  girls  ought,  in  alt  essential  respects,  to  be  assimilated  to 
that  of  boye,  I  did  not  mean  that  it  sIiouEd  bo  made  Itko  to  that  of 
boya,  as  it  now  exists.  May  heaven  forhid  !  but  rather  that  each 
■faould  borrow  from  the  other  whatever  it  has  of  good,  and  that  liolh 
sh«ald  grow  towards  a  common  and  still  distant  ideal.  So  with  the 
rich  and  the  poor  ;  the  great  substiiitum  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  lo 
be  in  both  cases  alike  ;  it  being  the  enviable  privilege  of  the  former 
to  SQperadd  whatever  other  culture  their  greater  leisure  and  ampler 
means  may  enable  tbem  to  ohtnin. 

According  to  the  length  of  time  given  by  the  pupil  to  the  school 
would  be  the  gradation  and  development  of  hia  Btudies.  No  boy, 
leaving  nny  school,  say  at  the  age  of  even  twelve  years,  would  be 
Ignorant  of  his  own  language  as  a  means  of  communication,  by 
writing  as  well  as  by  speech,  of  the  eleuicnta  of  natural  science, 
especially  of  his  own  bodily  slruuture  and  of  the  laws  of  conduct, 
without  some  dawning  but  ever  brightening  perception  of  the 
inler-depondeDco  of  nil  human  interests  rightly  understood,  and 
witbout  aomo  purpose,  atrcngthcuing  "  with  the  suns,"  to  guide  his 
own  life  accordingly,  to  seek  his  own  blessing  iu  blessing  others, 
to  do  good  to  others  by  improving  himself;  unable  to  observe,  and 
think  and  retifion,  but  altle  to  repeat  snatches  of  Latin  grammar 
rules,  to  decline  certain  nouna  and  adjectives,  to  conjugato  certain. 
v*rb9,  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  I  venture  to  think  extremely 
uoimportiuit,  unless  it  bo  carried  forward  to  higher  altainnients, 
inetbodij>c<l  and  ntilt!<ed  by  study  of  its  literature. 

A  boy  prolrmging  his  stay  at  school  beyond  tho  period  necessary 

acquiring  the  amount  and  sort  of  knowledge  Rnd  of  tmawi^i 
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wliicli  I  have  but  hinted,  would,  besiJw  (leepeniog  aad  wldenia 
and  fixing  1»J3   knowledge  of  those  aubjecls,    and   confirmiDg   hi 
mental  and  moral  habiu,  extend  his  range  of  study,  diid  iicqiiifl 
aort  or  less  of  oue  or  more   modern   tonguei,    say   French  and 
German,  ibo  tx»cbing  being  ercr  reflected  upon   Ihnl  of  iHe  ttt* 
naculKr,  and  wonid  take  up  otber  branches  Trhich  it  is  impossible  : 
me  here  to  specify  ui  detail. 

Lastly,  llirsc  youths  who  should  prolong  still  farther  their  i 
period  would,  in  reduced  numbers,  with  fucnUIcs  well  d1*e«|dl; 
■with  a  love  of  congcuial  intutal  exercise — sticL  us  every  haman  ' 
has  ill  greater  or  in  less  dpf^rcc,  if  it  be  not  crgshcd  by  bad  t« 
ov  by  neglect — with  a  eleitr  perception  of  the  ose,  ii5  well  at<j 
pleasure  of  U^ming',  with  minda  tnaturer  and  more  vigorous,  entert 
tbe  study,  say,  iirst  of  Latiu  and  then  of  Greek.     The  progress 
80  slow,  painful,  unequal,  and  irregular,  would  be  vatslly  more  rapi( 
pleasant,  unifonu,  and  sure.     Cramming  of  the  memory,  now  dt 
clared  lo  be  indispensable  with  the  very  young-,  would,  at  a  later  ; 
be  superseded  by  intelligtble  explnnalioo!,  und  intelligent  perceplifl 
of  principles  ;  the  authors  read  would  be  Ijctter  comprehended,  belt 
appreciated,^  more  enjoyed  j  the  kuowJedge  of  iivords,  const ructic 
idioms  would  grow  swiftly,  insensibly,  day  by  day  i  the  judgniep 
and  taste  first  exercised  on    the  writings  of  tbctr  own  country* 
authors,  would  bo  brought  easily  to  bear  on  those  of  Botne  and 
Greece  ;  the  beauties  of  Homer,  and  Homee,  and  Virgil,  »aA  Sopbo* 
cles,  and  Livy,  aud  TliucyUides,  would  not,  na  now»  be  wasted  «• 
dtill  and  imwilliug  ear?,  but  would  be  rcully  felt ;  aiul  all  tho  gcod 
cifect?,  intellectual,  sesthetic  and  moral,  which — in  the  hands  of  J 
altilful  teacher,  with  a  heart  in  his  bosom — and  not  merely  a  1MM\ 
learned  lumber  in  hi^i  head — such  studies  can   undoubtedly 
to  yield,  would  really  be  accomplialied,  and  not  merely  inia^ie 
in  the  great.  ninjorJty  of  cases  iiuiiglned  falsely — to  bo  aceoenpt 
Fewer  perfons  would  then  lie  tnugUt  Latin  and  Greek;    but! 
persons  would  learn  them   than  now — tliey  would    Icaru    tlicm 
greater  ease,  satisfaction  and  advantage  in  many  ways. 

Tills  they  would  do  witbout  ueglect,  nay,  lo  tlie  gain  of  oti 
studies,  now  too  much  neglected.  Those  who  could  not  carry  onj 
training  in  Latin  and  Greek  to  any  really  u?cfnl  point,  woiUd 
have  wn?ted  their  time,  but  would  have  gained  tluil  kind  aud 
of  knowledge  aud  discipline,  to  which  Justin  and  Greek  wfty  he  < 
most  admirable  complement,  but  for  which  their  verbul  eleutoittti 
ft  most  wretched  substitute. 

Let  no  one,  therefore,  denounce  me  as  *'  an  enemy  of  LftUa  nA\ 
Greek,"  "  a  foo  to  liljernl  culture,''  "a  low  utilitarian,"  **Rn  ftdl 
of  crainmiug  as  opposed  lo  training — of  bread  and  bultcr  eciencMil 
oppoaiiion  lo  education  wortliy  of  the  ni»tne  ;  or  pelt  me  with  mn 
other  verbal  missiles,  such  a,*,  in  this  controversy,  are  too  fr»6ly  ■•*•• 
lam,  I  confess,  a  strict  ulilitnrian  ;  but  it  is  a  h\^h  and  broM,  !>•( 
a  low  atid  narrow,  utility  for  which  I  cotitcud  ;  "i    ^ 

mniutaiu  to  be  truly  and  nobly  useful.     I  tim  at  hL:;  i  ^  ; 
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and  Greek.    I  would  oot  Hglitljr  part  with  my  own  knowledge  of 
eitlier,  though  it  miglit  have  been  far  less  dearly  ptirchased. 

I  wpuld,  it  la  true,  eavo  niuUitiides  from  the  inislake,  the  nii.*crT, 
ninl  llic  iiiischief  of  nieielj  pretending  to  team  them  ;  but  I  ivoulfl 
make  the  teaching  real  nnd  fruitful  wlierevei'  it  is  attempted,  mid  I 
would  put  no  limit  to  the  height  or  depth  to  which  it  should  be 
carried  by  those  so  disposed.  I  may,  of  couree,  be  in  error  as  to  the 
proposed  njcmis,  but  I  am  quite  ccrtoiii  that  the  end  I  aim  at  is  ihe 
improveraenl,  and  the  binding  together,  of  all  classes  of  the  cojnnin- 
liiiy  hy  a.  rational  and  jienerous  education,  common  to  nil  in  its  main 
priucipk'8  and  essential  features,  hut  Cfipahle  of  wide  diversities  in 
it4  lat4fr  developments,  accord! n<T  to  the  mcanp,  the  tnlents,  the  dispo- 
sitions, the  destinations,  Bocial  or  professional,  of  its  individual 
members,  male  or  female,  rich  or  poor. 
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The  Politico-Economical  Value  of  a  Sound  Elementary  Educa- 
tion of  the  IVage-Class,     B^  the  B.EV,  J,  Lettis  Siionx, 

THE  phases  of  the  education  question  arc  as  numerous  as  ihey  ara 
important.  Tlie  safest  and  (he  most  impregnable  ground  for  the 
advocates  of  ihe  education  of  the  wnge-claga  is  the  broad  one  on 
■which  it  is  mnititained  that,  God  hnviug  given  to  eaeh  human  being 
a  6pecif]c  amount  of  intellectual  and  moral  faculty,  fiociely  ia  bound, 
ty  the  most  solemn  oldigations,  to  euUivaie  and  unfold  it  by  means 
of  a  sound  elementary  education,  and  then  to  send  it  into  life  to  work 
otit  the  best  rcsiiUs  it  can  effect  for  lis  individual  possessor,  and 
through  him,  for  society  at  large.  Our  duly  and  our  interest  ai'e 
ec|t)iilly  involved  in  the  prosecution  of  this  course.  Unfortunately  for 
the  common  weal,  the  bliudnesa  and  the  seKishneas  of  man  have  aliko 
impeded  the  great  result,  and  an  appeal  has  to  be  made  to  lower 
motives  to  aid  its  coming. 

I  hope  to  show  tliat  a  sound  elcTnenlary  education  of  the  wagc- 
clasa  hoB  a  politico-economical  value  that  is  inestimably  great,  even  if 
▼iewed  simply  in  rclatiou  to  the  specijil  education  of  that  class 
received  during  their  apprenticeship  to  their  various  trades  and 
munnfacture^ — a  view  of  its  value  that  h  specially  contracted, 
because  any  extension  of  it  beyond  these  limits  would  demand  a 
treatise  that  should  embrace  the  primary  cuuse.*  of  the  vast  advances 
of  recent  civilisation,  those  advances,  as  I  believe,  having  chiefly 
grown  out  of  the  better,  but  still  most  imperfect,  education  of  the 
m»fB  of  men  ihnt  has  prevailed  during  the  hiat  fifty  years". 

What,  now,  is  the  object  in  view  when  a  boy  ih  apprenticed  to  a 
tradesman  or  roannfactnrcr?  It  is  not,  I  grant  you,  Ills  initiation 
into  tho  convenient,  imprersivc,  and  powerful  expressions  of  mental 
action  that  are  embodied  in  books  and  the  fiue  arts;  but  it  is  his 
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«f  thoM  intcUectiuiI  enorgiw 
parcaJi^  dw  wihiliiii  «f  the  worh^  MM  a  few  of  whicli  uto 
Will  ji<  tammi  iiifiiwMMi  !■  lillm  liliiiiif  ri  iir  "ilUrin  Litfntnre 
aad  an  tln»wlfM,  property  «tpcafcniR  are  but  fbrms  of  €  -< 
^/sj  are  bnt  oaba^ncatfa  «f  Ideaa,  aot  iiie*»  themselves  , 
they  the  fmly  fr«^  of  eaqaaiiMM  or  embodiment  wliirli  tdcjis  obiMD, 
I  as  is  the  falarj  Aak  they  ve.  Ideas  arc  quit«  as  eHidetttlj 
in  eeremopie*  and  in  ritaala  of  worslup  :  in 
local  improvemenls ;  in  cornoiprr*'.  in 
in  personal  attire,  in  hou*' '>  • ' 
fiKBitare  aad  ia  icwatitie  aleaaiiB,  as  in  treatises  and  poems,  rm  t 
paiatnig  aii4  sealptaKL  Wriliafc  anj  the  arts  are  bat  ?i^t>:)  ^m ) 
ax^Mieala  ofll^  initar  wviAA  of  llie  mitid,  of  which  tht«e  other  &cti 
are  sigaa  and  exponcals  jost  as  modi  and  quite  fu>  weighty. 

Go  into  anj  one  of  the  ezJubitions  of  iDtlustrial  art  that  are  now  to 
deserredly  popolar — go  the  roiiDd  of  the  vast  factories  in  any  of  oof 
nanufaclniijig  districts — take  op  any  coarse  utensil  of  comtnereialor 
domestic  iiae^  and  reflect  a  ninote  on  what  it  represents.  Sunjj 
not  ouly  the  iorentioo,  but  abo  the  iiirentor's  tbouglil.  Before  dM 
forms  c:ti5ted  they  irerc  ideas  in  the  niaiinfacturer'^  mind.  NetUnr 
one  Itor  the  other  of  these  forms  gires  eioiply  the  itnpresion  ti 
vondeHnl  achieTement  or  bulky  force ;  an  impression  of  the  TTork- 
aliop  or  the  factory,  of  files  and  hamraera  and  engines  ;  but  |h$j 
iaipress  us  as  exfireiUtNiSi  Sis  embodimenta  of  the  images  io  Utc 
coooeitiog  nuDd  thai  pfeeeded  iUl  these  forms,  ns  expressions,!* 
embodiments  of  the  inspiring  ideas  Trithoat  which  these  forms  bal 
never  existed. 

Think  what  a  filmy  conceit  the  chip  once  was,  which  now  hM 
become   a  thick-ribbed   creation   of  the  mind,  a  set  of  swinutuof 
diou)^htG  with  rudder  nnd  sails,  a  chapter  in  political  economy  writtea 
in  iron  and  oak,  a  volume  launched  and  gone  to  sea.      Thit^  what 
bodiless  thought  any  elaborate  piece  of  mechanism  once  was,  wl 
now  has  become  an  embodiment  in  matter  of  profoundest  thoog 
harmonising  antagonizttic  forces',  combining  the  most  abstruse  dctai 
mceiinji  the  remotest  exigencies,  working  just  as  the  inventing  mil 
incnnt  it  siiould,  ns  if  that  mind  were  presiding  over  it  and  wer«  '» 
it.     Express  the  thoughts  embodied  iu  it  tiirough  a  literary  or  art 
instead  of  a  substantial  form,  whether  of  wood  or  metal,  and 
require  a  treatise  of  large  dimensions  iu  words,  or  a  drawing  eUl 
in  details  of  art.     Out  of  silence,  out  of  abstraction,  out  of  el 
defined  thoughts,  leaped  all   the  mighty  forces  that  cr«.%ite  nnd  caiTT 
the  wealth  of  nations  imd  chntigc  the  face  of  epochs;  aud  there  tkcj 
stand,  permanent  expressions  and  embodiment  of  tUo^e  thoughts. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  the  necessities  of  life — of  all  oar  clothi 
dwellings  and  domestic  utensils — they  arc   ail  and  each  eool 
thoughts,   a   scries    of    intellectual   proceedings.     The    proi 
of  every  useful  art  involves   the  same  fact.     The  manifold 
of  the  artifices  by  which  food  is   prepared   for  our   use 
condition  in  which  it  is  furuished  by  nature  ;  of  the  procMMi 
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baking,  brewing,  and  distilling  ;  of  the  manufacture  of  paper,  glass, 
potJeiy-warc,  and  porcelain  ;  of  the  operations  of  bleaching,  dyeing, 
and  calico-printiiig;  of  the  preparationbi  of  iiikfi,  salt^,  druga,  piitnts, 
peiTumes,  soaps,  caudles,  and  explosive  compounds  ;  of  sincUirj^, 
moulding;,  rolling  the  metals  and  their  alloys;  uU  testify  the  patient 
cxperlnient  and  meditation  atid  final  grasp  of  thought,  out  of  which 
tlicy  sprang,  and  to  which  they  now  give  perceptible  form.  They  ail 
iijiply  in  the  last  dcgrtse,  thoughts,  mandates  of  will,  by  which  man 
nclles,  moves,  shapes,  combines,  modiliesor  irausforms  the  elements 
d  subsliincc.s  of  tlie  wurlJ,  and  produces  rosiUlis  by  the  inlerveution 
of  his  thought  guidiug  his  power,  -which  mere  cause  and  efiect  in 
tiatufe  cannot  produce. 

Apprenticeship  to  a  trade  or  manuracture  simply  means  an  Initiation 
into  the  ideas  embodied  or  current  in  that  tracle  or  miiniifacturo. 
HoiF  difficult  this  initiation  often  is  j  by  what  sevei'e  methods  it  is 
effected,  and  hgw  great  Ia  the  loss  of  time  and  prodnctis^o  power  itv 
ensuring  it,  few  can  judge  who  have  not  made  the  subject  a  »tudy. 
And  the  question  natuially  arises  to  such  as  hare  douo  so,  whether 
the  thought  involved  in  even  the  simplest  processes,  or  even  in  tlio 
U30  of  the  least  complicated  powers  aud  in^itrumentalities  CAn  be  eo 
soon  seized,  so  eirtciently  grsisped,  and  so  speedily  used  or  embodied 
again  in  raw  material ;  or  whether  the  pdweiu  cmljodied  in  mochauicat 
contrivances  can  be  so  effectually  perceived,  and  so  economically  used 
fay  tlift  boy  or  youth  who  hm  not  received  any  elomentBry  metital 
training,  as  by  one  who  has  had  his  mental  faculties  fairly  disciplined 
by  a  sound  elementary  education  ;  whether,  in  fact,  the  undisciplined 
mind  can  be  so  easily  initiated  into  n  meihod  of  trade  or  a  process  of 
manufacture,  and  whoiher  it  c:m  nnister  and  prove  so  produutivo 
a  power  in  the  u^e  of  that  meihod  or  process  as  a  disciplined  mind. 

Prima  facie  we  should  say  it  is  impossible.     And  yet  the  fnct 

meets  us  in  every  direction  that  the  great  employers  of  labour  are 

either   in   mental    doubt   upon   the   polut,    or    that   they  have   nnt 

considered  the  gubject  in  all  its  Tu£t  economical  bearing.     For  ic  is 

common  on  the  one  hand  to  hear  them   deprecating   the   literary 

education  of  the  wage-class,  and  depicting  a  vnst  array  of  evils  tliat 

are  sure  to  spring  from  it;  while  it  is  equally  common  on  the  other 

liand  10  hear  them  deprecaiing  the  igiiorunce  of  the  workman,  the 

extravagance  of  his  methods,  and  the   uneconomical  results  of  liU 

labours.     Amidst  tins  conlliciing  thought  and  feeling  a  little  calm 

consideration  of  the  employers*  own  colloquial  language?   will  reveal 

what  is  the  real  clement  they  nre  seeking  in  their  junior,  as  in  their 

Bcnior  hands,  although  they  are  not  yet  alive  to  the  necessity  and  the 

economy   of  developing  it.     A  lad  of  qtiick  peiecplioiis,  of  logieal 

thought,  of  ready  manipulation,  en1ef3  their  works,  and  progresses 

rapidly  with  his  business.     As  he  is  seen  hand!i>ig  the  raw  materinl 

upon  which  he  has  to  operate,  and   effectively  ttaiisformirg  il,  the 

ready  exclamation  rises  to  the  lips  of  his  employers — "lie  has  made 

something  of  that  woud,  or  iron,  or  brass  ;''  thus  neknoivlcdging  that 

\n&  mental  power,  and  accurate  toucli,  and  wcli-gulded  labour,  as 
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tKese  hav«  c1iaDg:e(l  iti  form,  iiltered  its  cotnposilioR,  or  bonilabcd  ia 
Burface,  have  multiplied  its  usefulness,  enhanced  its  graces,  tai 
increased  its  rsilue  nianifoU.  iya  it  is  said  by  the  etuplbjcra  of  tb* 
boj  of  little  mental  di54>ipliDe,  of  iunccunite  method,  of  unrefimd 
touch  and  of  ill-regulated  labour  power — '■  IIo  ba«  nuxied 
bronze,  or  silver,  or  gold  j"  as  if  bis  deficiency  of  ihoogbt, 
inaccurate  manipulaiion,  hi*  misguided  laLour  bad  dc|irived 
mnlcrial  of  even  the  value  it  possessed  in  its  raw  conditioo. 

This  culloquinl  Isitiguagc  ia  only  the  expression  of  hu  obse' 
tct  of  facts.     Every  year   is    rendering  it  more  obvious  ibot  in 
mechuiiicjil  processes,  the  imuieiise  damage  dally  wrought  by  ij 
juvenile  labour  is  incalculable,  and  so  far  us  it  incalculable  is 
credible,  whilst  tLe  cumniercinl  value  of  the  inleltecluallj  dieei] 
and  easily  skilled  3'outh  ia  inct'casing  in  a  moro  rapid,  ratio  thatii  vw 
ever  known  before. 

Undci'lyin;^  tbeec  common  colloquialisms  and  tbese  obvious  fiietk 
may  bo  found  a  theoretical  and  praciical  ackuowledgtocut  on  ihr  ptit 
of  eTDployers,  that  when  they  take  an  ajipreutice  and  agree  with  liin 
for  labour,  or  for  money  and  labour,  as  compensation  for  knowledgi 
to  be  given,  tbey  expect  to  get  something  mote  than  pbrstcal  font, 
the  animal  life  contained  in  a  given  quantity  of  muscle  and  bone,  u 
their  return.     They  expect,  indeed,  iu  ordinary  enees  to  |»ct  thi 
but  lu  all  cases  they  expect,  also,  to  get  sometlnng  more  tbao  ibi 
Sometimes  they  pay  a  very  high  price  for  what  has,  as  a  praducf, 
least  conceivable  amount  of  pbysieat  force  in  it — a  professioniil  opii 
for  example — ^but  ihcy  never  care  for  physical  strength  roeruly,  Mt 
for  physical  strength  at  all,  even  in  a  raw  youth,  unlees  be  Ui 
ability  to  direct  it  by  some  intellectual  force.     The  descending  BOnn 
h99  power  to  drive  macliincry,  and  the  arm  of  iho  idiot  has  forcefbr 
some  mecbanical  service,  but  they  equiiUy  Inek  the  directing  nimL 
Men  are  not  ?o  unwit^c  as  to  purchase  the   force  of  the  idiot's  tun 
because   it   cannot   be    brought   under    fikiiful   control  ;    and  thex 
Care    (o   purchase   the  power  of  the  stream  only  so  far  »*  it  cm 
be   subjected   to    such    control.     Hunian,  or  any  other    force,  llw 
employer  dimly  sees,  is  perfect  fur  manuf^cturitig  purposes  onlj  'f 
far  as  the  physical  or  natural  power  h  guided  by  nniuiclligcut  m -i'^ 

This  iiiic'lligence  may  be  developed  in  our  vs'age-cla>s,  as  in  il'v 
Tnsit  nmjority  of  eases  it  has  hitherto  been  developed,  by  the  sperinl 
education  received  during  appreiiticcsliip.  to  our  various  i 
manufactures.      The   mental    disiipliae    iinJ    power  nre    . 
acquired  through  lessoiia  Avrillcn,  not  in  primers,  or  cli>' 
treatises,  but  iu  methods  of  |ju9inef»  pursued,  iu  material - 
upon,  or  protesses  effected.      A  fnir  induction  of  facts,  howe^' 
ehowing  more  clearly  every  day  that  the  disciplined  mind,  the 
who  has  received  a  sounti  elemcuali-y  education,  is  fur  more  •■«:  7 
initiated  into  his  work,  far   isooner  grasps  the  proeessea  he  h:^--  ' 
accomplish,  and  far  earlier  masters  bis  art  than  the  uueducatt-I;  i 
fact,  that  be  far  sooner  becomes  an  efficient  producing  power,  uti 
fiimlly  makua  a  vastly  superior  one  to  the  uneducated. 
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No  man  has  ercr  adduced  Buch  a  mass  of  facts  to  substantiate  this 
posision  na  Edwin  Cliudwick,  C.B.,  to  whom  belongs  the  huuour  and 
the  credit  of  bnviiig  first  brought  the  subject  of  tbo  economy  of  A 
touud  elemontarj  education  of  tbo  wage-clasa  under  the  notice  of  the 
pultlic  in  Kiigland  and,  indirectly,  hi  Americfi,  through  ^ugftestiong 
given  bj  biia  to  tbo  late  lamented  Honico  Rlaim.  The  inemornblQ 
adi!rfss  delivered  by  Mr,  Cbadwick  fit  York,  hist  year,  on  "Kcottomy 
Rnd  Trade,"  ultounda  in  fvidoncc  of  (he  truo  economy  of  a  Bound 
clemenlary  ediwation  of  the  waga-clasa,  and  ought  to  be  in  tlie 
hArids  of  every  manur^cttner.  1  ehpuld  not  feci  justified  in  rc- 
lra%"ersing  the  ground  he  ihpn  so  ably  went  over  ;  but  I  mny,  among 
other  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  ]io9iti>in  a^^stimcd  in  tiiis  jinper, 
refer  lo  a  few  facts  set  foriii  by  him  in  liis  opening  aiidress,  as 
President  of  tlie  Section  of  Eeonomic  Science  and  Statistics  of  iho 
British  Association  for  the  Adiaiieemeiit  of  Science,  at  CninViridge, 
in  ltt62 — another  paper  whicli  oiii"  manufacturers  would  find  it  very 
profiiable  to  study  attentively  and  to  aet  upon  efficiently. 

Ill  this  paper  the  author  rnslies  at  once  in  medias  res,  and 
adduces  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  ecooonite  value  of  a  sound 
elementary  education  where  it  liad  previously  been  deemed  quite 
unnceessarj'^whero  it  had  been  suppoMd  that  mere  physical  icachineB 
wore  required ^viz,,  in  tlie  navy  and  the  army. 

"  Naviil  officers,"  he  6ays,  "  attest  the  fact  of  the  greater  offidcncy 
of  the  educated  as  compiired  with  the  uneducated  aeamen,  chiefly  in 
tbifi ;  that  the  intutligent,  educated  ecamen  re(|uire  less  cxpen^ivo 
superin  ten  deuce  by  officers,  and  that  fewer  men  can  be  trusted  for 
Meting  together.  Some  officers  say  they  would  work  a  ship  widi  a 
fifUi  losi,  olbcra  with  a  fourth  leisa,  others  with  a  third  less  of  the 
more  educated  as  compared  with  the  unediicated  seamen.  In  iho 
■nay,  officer?,  more  especially  the  superior  nou-commissloned  officers, 
who  come  into  the  closest  contact  with  the  privates,  give  similar 
testimony,  Sh*  John  burpfoyne  maintains  that  the  sapper,  who  is  an 
artisan  with  some  education,  is,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  war, 
equal  to  tbreo  common  linesmen,  and  is  economical  nt,  his  aiUlitionnl 
j»ny.  In  the  new  school  at  Ilytlie,  as  well  as  at  the  school  for  navd 
gunnery,  the  success  with  shooting;,  is,  with  classes,  almost  as  the 
education  of  those  classes.  TJie  effect  of  the  {TLnicral  cxtetisiou  of 
elomcDlary  education,  eveu  in  its  present  condition,  would  be  to 
bring  up  tlio  whole  of  tlie  r.itiks  to  t!ie  cfliciency  of  those  of  them 
who  have  the  best  common  elemeutiuy  education,  even  such  as 
that  is — the  non-commissioned  olficcri ;  and  it  would  be  among 
civilians  to  bring  up  the  entire  body  of  ihem  to  at  h^nut  the  efficiency 
of  the  belter  educated  of  themselves— tlm  foi'emen.  Let  any  one,'* 
adds  Mr,  Chadwiek,  "  who  has  been  in  a  position  of  civil  or  militncy 
coinuiand,  and  who  knows  those  sound,  fiustworthy,  and  most  excel- 
leQl  classes,  the  nou-comniissionad  officers  and  forcm«>n,  c^tiiuatc  whiit 
that  commercial  advance  would  be — a  manufactoiy  of  foremen  ni 
working-men — a  regiment  of  uou-commissiioned  olficers  as  privates. 
Amongst  the  economical  elemeuta  of  sound  education,  are  tlie  saving 
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of  the  laboiir  and  tlic  expense  of  command  and  of  supcrint 
— saving  of  wftste  from  uatvustvrortbiness,  from  blundering, 
wantoniieas,  and  the  misdirection  ^of  force  to  the  object  in  view — 
snviiig  the  waste  of  time  in  learnmg  new  occupfttions  or  new  proc«<M$ 
— n  most  iiii[)ort(»nt  quality  in  our  changing  conditions  of  lalioiir 
markets.  A  policemiin  who  is  an  educated  man  (as  also  a  ro1uJil«er), 
lejirns  the  military  drill  in  weeks  against  the  months  occupied  by  tlw 
uneducutfd  labotirci." 

I  have  mi'^self  sought  direclly  from  the  employers  of  labour  tht 
results  of  their  cxpeinenco  iu  this  regard.  Tlie  larpe  firm  of  Miiilou 
&  Co.,  write : — ■"■  Wo  havo  la£en  much  interest  in  the  School  of  Art 
here  from  its  cotamencojnent,  and  h.-vve  expended  much  money  to 
promote  its  efficiency.  The  result  has  been  upon  tho  whole  good, 
and  might,  have  been  much  better  hut  fur  the  '  Departmental '  ipler- 
ference  with  tho  course  of  instruction,  in  past  years.  Many  of  ttti 
peoplo  have  placed  iheinsiilvva  io  a  bL'tter  position,  morally,  socially, 
and  pecuniarily,  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  there  been  no 
School  of  Art,  Tho  educated  man  or  boy  is,  of  course,  »ihva« 
preferred,  and  is  of  more  real  value  to  his  employere.  Such  i"mi 
carry  out  the  iustriK'lions  they  receive  in  an  iuteUigent  manner, 
instead  of  marrinj!  their  work  as  the  ignorant  often  do.  An 
education  has  dt'cid&dly  tended  to  improve  the  character  of  out 
mannfacturefl." 

Thomas  Ashlon,  Esq.,  of  Hyde,  the  bead  of  a  firm  emplo; 
above  two  thousand  hands,  informs  me,  through  ihe  Rev.  C.  BauJjj 
B.A.,  that  "  there  have  been  day  and  SuaJuy-schoob  conuecled 
their  factories  for  mora  tliim  forty  year.s — schools  that  are  at  Hit 
present  time  both  very  large  ami  very  elficient  j"  and  that  "lie  i* 
quite  confideut  that  the  children  cdacntcd  in  iJie  schools  make,  u  a 
rule,  tlie  best  and  the  most  skilful  workmen."  He  doubts,  bowrrtr, 
*'  whether  tho  difference  between  these  and  others  can  be  reduced  to 
statistical  or  anthmelical  fonn;"  but  he  is  quite  sure  Lliat  the  looj 
experience  of  his  iirm,  as  well  as  his  own  observation,  corrobontt 
my  theorem, 

William  llollins,  Esq,,  of  Plcasley  Mills,  a  large  employer  rf 
labour,  believes  the  schools  in  connection  with  his  factory  to  be 
essential  to  bis  workmen's  pusitiou  ;  and  that  the  tovTt^  o! 
iustiuclion  there  given,  and  carried  on  iu  tho  evening  cla^&cs,  may,  if 
diligently  sought  and  fairly  appreciated,  make  a  dilTerence  of  JiO  ptT 
cent,  in  favour  «if  the  edni'ated  as  agiiiust  the  uueduealed  youth. 

These  tcstimouica  might  bo  indefinitely  multiplied.  They  go  l» 
substantiate,  not  only  the  position  hero  assumed,  but  also  what  I  be- 
lieve to  he  an  encouraging  fact,  tJiat  nherever  the  spirit  of  the  F«c» 
tones  Education  Act  is  rariied  out,  employers,  without  exceptioo, 
bear  witnes;^  that  tho  hands  who  have  passed  through  the  schouli 
are  more  efficient  producers,  better  observera  of  order,  less  wa&lf(«l 
and  less  criminal,  than  tho  casual  uneducated  bands  to  whicb  tbtj 
have  sometimes  to  resort. 

Tlio  evidence  is  not  confined  to  Euglaud.    The  lalo  tnde&tlgiUl 
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Horace  Blitnn,  ofibe  Meis,fuchusc(ta  Board  of  Educaliou,  taking  the 
hint  from  Mr.  Chadwiek,  issued  a  circular  letter  to  manufacturers  of 
nil  kinds,  macliiuists,  engineers,  railroad  coutractora,  otficera  in  the 
anuj,  &c,,  with  a  ticw  of  obtniniug  from  them  the  results  of  their 
experience}  regarding  the  productive  ability^wliere  natural  abilitien 
wero  equal — betweeu  the  erhicnted  and  uiieducat&d  }  between  a  man 
or  woman  whose  mind  had  been  awakened  to  thought,  aad  supplied 
Willi  the  nidimeuts  of  knowledge  by  a  good  common  school  edur^tion, 
and  one  whose  faculties  had  uevei*  been  developed  or  aided  in 
emerging    from    thctr    original    darkness    and   torpor    by   such  a 

Klvilege.     The  rosults  ar«j  everyway  noteworthy. 
T.  K.   Milk,   Esq.,   writes: — "The  average   number   of  opera- 
"es  annually  employed  for  tho  liut  three  yeai's  is  1,200.     Of  tliia 
Dumber  there  are  43   unable  to  write  their  names,  or  about  5^  per 
c^nt. 

"The  average  of  women's  wages  in  the  dopartments  requiring  the 
most  skill  is  2\  dollars  per  week,  exclusive  of  board.  The  average 
WBgeg  iu  the  lowest  deparlraeuts  is  l\  dollars  per  week. 

•'  Of  the  45  who  are  vmable  to  write,  29,  or  ahont  two-thirda,  are 
employed  in  tlie  lowest  department.  Tho  difference  between  the 
wages  earned  by  tlio  4iV  and  llie  average  wages  of  an  equal  number 
of  the  better  educated  class  is  about  27  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  The  dillerence  in  tho  wages  earned  by  29  in  the  lowest  class 
nd  the  same  number  in  tlic  higher  is  66  per  cent, 
H|*'This  statement  does  not  include  au  importation  of  03  persona 
^nm  Manchester,  in  England,  in  1839.  Among  these  persons  there 
was  scarcely  one  who  could  read  or  write  t  and  altliough  a  great  part 
of  them  had  been  accustomed  to  work  in  cotton  mills,  yet,  either 
from  incapacity  or  idlene??j  they  wore  unable  to  earu  sufficient  to 
p»y  for  tlieir  subaistcnce,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks,  uot 
more  than  half  a  dozen  remained  in  our  employment. 

•' In  some  of  the  print  works  a  large  proportion  of  tho  operatives 
»re  foreigners.  Those  who  are  employed  in  the  branches  that  require 
A  considerable  degree  of  fkill  are  ns  well  educated  na  our  people  ia 
simitar  situations.  But  the  common  labourers,  a^  a  class,  are  without 
any  education,  and  tlieir  average  earnings  are  about  two-thirds  of 
our  lowest  class,  a) though  the  prices  paid  to  each  are  the  Eame  for 
the  same  amount  of  work. 

•'  Among  the  men  and  boys  employed  in  our  machine  shops,  the 
want  of  education  is  quite  rare;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  an  instance 
of  a  person  who  is  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  many  have  a  goo<l 
eomioon  school  education.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  persons  who  fill  the  higher  and  more  respon- 
sible  fdluations  come  from  this  class  of  workmen. 

'•  From  these  statements  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  estimate, 
ia  dollars  and  cents,  of  the  advantages  nf  oven  a  little  education  to 
tbe  operative ;  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  employer  i$ 
equalty  benefited.  He  has  the  security  for  his  property  that  intel- 
ligeoce,  good  mora^  and  a  jnat  appreciation  of  the  regulations  of 
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Ilia  establishment  alirnys  afford.     His  machinery  and  milU,  ti 

afiEord  v,  Jorj^e  pnit  of  his  capital,  are   in  llic   hands  of  persons 

by  tliftir  sliill,  are  enabled  to  use  llicm  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and 

to  prevent  any  unnecessary  depreciwtiou," 

H.  Barilelt,  Esq.,  writes:  ''I  have  no  licsitatton  m  affirming 
that  I  have  founil  the  best  educdted  to  be  the  most  profiuihJehelfr. 
even  those  females  who  merely  lend  niachliK-rj*  give  a  result  Boinc- 
what  in  proportion  to  the  ailvanlngce  enjoyed  in  early  life  lor  cduc*' 
tion,  Those  who  have  a  good  common  school  education  giving,  ■_ 
A  class,  invariably  a  better  production  than  those  brought  ap 
ignorance." 

J.  Clarke,  Esq.j  eaya :  '"  We  have  In  our  niills  about  150  icntil 
who  have,  at  some  time,  been  engaged  in  teaching  gchoole.  &fan 
of  them  teaeU  during  the  summer  months,  and  work  in  ihv  null 
io  tbo  wiDter.  The  average  wages  of  these  ex-teachers  I  find  to  lir' 
17j  per  cent,  above  the  general  average  of  our  mills,  and  aboat  ^0 
per  cent,  above  the  wages  of  the  26  who  cannot  write  tbeir  ttama. 
It  naay  be  said  that  they  are  generally  eniplo3'ed  in  the  higher 
departmeutiii,  where  the  pay  is  better.  This  is  true  ;  but  thi?,  a^in, 
may  be,  in  most  cases,  fairly  nitrlbuted  to  their  better  educAlion, 
which  brings  us  to  the  same  result.  I  do  not  eousider  these  rraulu 
as  either  extraordinary  or  suryiri^ing,  but  as  a  part  only  of  ibe 
legitimate  and  proper  fruits  of  a  better  education  wad  fuller  devdop* 
ment  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers." 

Joaathan  Crane,  Esq.,  a  large  contractor  on  tl)«  railroad,  sajsof 
a  quite  different  class  :  "  Not  less  than  3,CXX)  ditTi^rent  mett,  nc«Hjj 
all  Irishmea,  have  been  more  or  less  in  my  employmet»t  during  i 
past  ten  years,  and  the  number  that  could  read  and  write  iut 
was  about  one  to  eight.     Independently  of  their  nfitural  ciidoi 
those  who  could  read  and  writ^,  and  had  sotoe  knowjedge 
first  piinciples  of  arithmetic,  iiavc  almost  iuvarialily  manifei 
readiness  to  apprehend  what   was   required  of   iheiji,  and 
in  performing  it,   and   have    more  readily   htuI  fie<|uenily 
new  modes   by  which  the   same   amount  of  work  could  b« 
done." 

Joseph  Whitwortb,  Esq.,  of  this  country,  a  largo  emplover 
labour,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  attend  the  Xai 
trial  Exposition  at  New  Yoik,  nrrivea  at  very  similar  concluMons  i 
his  visits  to  the  seats  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  Umt«dStab 
He  aflirms:  "  TImt  considernble  effects  were  produced  in  the  muiii 
tures  and  productive  jjrogresa  of  the  United  .States,  which  wer«  i« 
general  ascribahle  to  the  higher  jnlelligence,  arising  from  the  wthf 
prevalcuce  of  education  amongst  tho  working  population  "  threngb 
the  common  schools  of  the  countiy.  He  mjs  that  details  he  baJ 
cotlectod  iu  a  report  made  by  him  ''  show,  by  niiraeroiis  exa 
that  they  leave  no  means  untried  to  effect  what  they  decoi  it ; 
aible  to  accomplish,  and  thnt  they  have  been  eignaily  eucoeEsfbf 
combining  large  practical  results  with  groat  economy  in  the  raetlml'' 
by  which  the  results  arc  secured  f  that  they  eagerly  call  In  the  akl 
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of  macliinery  in  almost  every  department  of  iDdustiy  ;  that  com- 

binntlotis  to  resist  it*  inlrodiicLion  arc  tliere  utihoard  of,  imd  that 
workmen  liaii  with  faliafaction  all  iiictiljaiiical  iinprovementa,  tins 
iinportiincc  and  valiio  ol*  which,  as  relcitjsng  tbcm  from  unekUlud 
lahour,  tliey  are  cnsihled  to  HnJcri^laiul  ami  apjireciate." 

Those  cominou  schools  have  brought  this  to  pass,  that  the  htirJegt 
labour  of  that  youug  Republic  is  inoslly  done  by  cattto  or  by  the 
forces  (if  nature — Avind,  water,  fire — wliieh  the  working  men  have 
haruuiiscd  by  their  own  devipes,  and  set  to  work  in  their  stead  j 
that  in  Now  England  most  of  (he  remaining  work  whieh  requires 
little  skill  is  dooe  by  Irishmen,  who  are  getting  a  certain  and  a  higher 
culture  by  it,  and  that  the  intelligent  wagc-claaa  have  new  power 
over  the  elements,  larger  invention,  and  a  greater  amount  of  human 
time  Ecl  free.  Their  danger  arises  from  the  very  fact  of  superior 
nplitode  developed  by  their  education,  Binee  this  has  created  a  dislike 
of  the  old  apprenticeship  system,  by  which  alone  a  thorough  initia- 
tion into  rdl  the  details  of  a  trade  or  manufacCuns  eeems  to  be 
praetienble. 

The  wages  of  the  working  classes  of  England  aro  variously 
estimated  at  from  two  to  three  and  nearly  four  hundred  milUotia  per 
annum.  That  merely  represents  the  worth  of  the  productive  power  of 
those  who  earn  them,  in  their  present  most  imperfectly  educated 
state.  If  the  facts  and  evidence  which  I  have  adduced  be  true  and 
relialilc,  and  if,  as  I  firmly  believe,  mind  is  the  sole  capital  of  a 
country,  what  would  be  the  increase  of  the  productive  power  of  our 
wage-cJass,  not  only  in  the  earUer  stago  of  their  initintlon  into  the 
raethoils  and  processes  of  their  trades  and  manufactures,  but  also  in 
the  bsL  result?,  could  wp  mi  aside  our  miserable  sectarian  jealousies, 
eliminate  our  doctrinid  differences  from  our  National,  Britiish  and 
denominational  sebools,  relegate  them  to  the  home  and  to  the  Sunday- 
school,  and,  as  one  great  and  united  people,  resolve  that  the  raw 
mental  faculty  of  our  people  should  receive  a  common  discipline  and 
culture  in  common  schools  eupporled  by  all  parties,  as  citizens  of  one 
commonwealth  and  economists  of  our  enormous  reisources,  physical, 
mental  and  moral.  An  cducaiion  that  should  drill  our  physical 
powers  into  habits  of  order  and  clcftnlinefls,  which  should  cultivate 
our  observing  faculties  with  regard  lo  place,  number,  action,  time, 
order,  form,  size,  colour  and  the  objects  of  nature,  which  should 
initiate  us  into  A  knowledge  of  mechanical  forces  and  the  qualities  of 
material  commoditiea,  and  which  should  fairly  discipline  our  rejtsoniiig 
powers,  so  that  we  might  thoroughly  utilise  and  thereby  consecrate 
this  present  life,  would,  I  verily  believe,  not  only  increase  very 
gi'catly  our  material  resources  and  pecuniary  wealth— say  only  10 
per  cent,  and  it  would  give  £30,000,000  per  annum — but  helping 
U8  to  make  the  most  of  the  lu^e  and  now,  it  would  impart  a  dignity 
as  yet  unknown  to  the  temporary  scenes  of  the  present,  enahlo  us  to 
move  liarmoniously  with  God's  laws  in  the  sweep  of  its  august  extent  j 
to  correct  its  ahusea,  abolish  its  evils,  multiply  its  blessings,  diiTuae  ili 
happiuws,  develop  its  latent  possibilities,  and  empower  us  to  see  that 
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Thia  Department  deals  wUh  the  variDim  questions  relating  to  edocatknt 
wLelber  of  the  upper,  midfUe,  or  lower  classes  ol' society. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS, 

The  following  special  questions  were  discuse^d  in  this  Deport' 
ment  : 

1, — \n»at  better  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  tUe  Education  of 

Girls  of  the  Upiier  and  Middle  Ckfises  ? 
2, — Wbat  fartlier  Eegulalious  of  tbe  Labour  of   Children  an 

required  to  promoto  ibeir  Education  ? 
3. — Docs  or  does  not  the  present  mode  of  Government  Pajmeiii 
for  Particular  Subjects  jiromote  the  efficiency  of  Ektticalioit 
in  primary  Scbools  ? 
In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  fol'fl 
lowing  were  read  in  the  Department , —  ^ 

"Iniistriul  Training  in  Scliools."     By  E.  T.  Craig. 
"  The  Teacher's  View  of  Payment  for  Results."    By  John  PatOS. 
"The  Failure  of  our  National  System  of  Education   to  Affi>rd 

Elementary  Education,"     By  W.  F,  Spray. 
•'  Education  for  Those  who  Need  it  Most."     By  A.  O.  Charlea. 
"  On  Education  Among  the   Sclavonic  Christians  of  Turkdf  io 
Europe."    By  Miss  Muir  Mackenzie  aud  Miss  Irby. 


EDUCATION    OF    aiELS^ 

H'hat  better  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  tJte  Education  of  Girls 
of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Classes?  > 

Tbo  pspcrs  on  this  subject,  by  the  Rov-  F.  D.  Maiiricej  Miss 
Dorolbca  Bcalc,  iiiid  Miss  Eltznbclli  WolijlcuboIiDe,  will  be  found  at 
pp.  26«,  274,  287. 

msccssios. 

Dr.  HoDGSOX  said ;  It  is  very  cnsy  to  Bpeak  when  one  hiu  iiDytLiDg  to  con- 
tradict, hut  ID  tbe  pnperi  now  read  I  do  not  IJud  any  jmiots  Tor  special  notice  in 
the  way  of  I'cmoiiBtiance,  objection,  or  oppoatitoa,  \>x  evun  wf  moUiticatioQ. 
One  reflwtioti  arises  BtronRly  in  niy  tniad  in  c&nwqiiencc  of  the  difliculty 
tliq  necietaiy  ^^1'  Ihe  (Ifpartiuutit  has  had  in  decipheiiug  Bonie  of  the  MSS. 
wnt  bim,  that  oue  brunch  of  cducutiou  in  extremely  tiDglcistcd,  in  ihc  cii«e 
or  men  if  bo-t  of  womcn^namcly,  ihat  of  ciiligrBphy  :  anil  that  in  su  far  oa 
K-gards  the  iwpcm  we  have  heard  to-dny,  in  that  respect  Ihc  education  of  vvomeii 
seems  to  have  been  better  attended  to  than  tbat  of  lueD.  But,  leaving  this» 
^low  mc  to  any  ibat,  having  last  jeur  delivered  a  Iccturu  on  V\m  subject, 
especially  in  connectiwa  with  Ihe  examination  of  Rii'ls,  thea  inelilu^ed  by  the 
University  of  CftTnliridge  ns  an  cxpenment;  and.  htiviug  Bubsctiufjotly  received 
several  ](jl tens  from  rriendji  in  wliicli  olijectiona  have  Iwcn  Ittkcn  to  Ihe  viewi 
there  e.vjireaaed,  vieivs  precisely  similar  in  atosc  ivnd  snbatancc  to  those  Trliich  have 
Leen  maintained  in  the  iiajtcrs  tu-diiy,  I  must  lake  the  Litjerly  of  adverling  to 
lliNc  olijections.  Ooe  friend  who  holds  a  high  educational  ])0<tition  very  jiolitely 
■aid,  jny  doclrinea  were  all  "  boBii,"  and  he  prociedeil  to  cnoteat  them  on 
grouiidii  which  I  find  it  diflicult  to  explain  or  to  do  justice  to.  But  it  did  i*piic»r 
to  mc  ihat  it  is  for  those  who  ohjtct  to  the  cipialisution  of  the  instruction  of  boya 
*ud  girls  to  show  in  what  respectB  the  two  ought  to  differ,  aad  in  what  respects 
the  characters  of  the  two  ■'■VKfih  are  so  widely  ilistiticlas  to  involve  the  neccBsity 
of  a  separate  eflneaiion  t'oreath.  You  will  ill  otite  see  that  it  iu  a  question  of 
imijortance  on  v'hich  iside  the  ^imx  pruhandi  \vi*.  Is  it  fur  those  who  maintain 
tbat  girls  should  Ije  ttiuglit  id  the  snme  w^iy  as  boys  to  prove  clalioialeiy  that 
(he  csiealial  fuaiures  of  human  nature  are  ulike  iu  both ;  or  is  it  the  duty  of 
those  who  desire  to  make  the  education  different,  to  show  what  iire  the  |parti- 
ouUrs  in  which  the  inentid  coastitution  of  the  two  differs?  1,  for  one,  believe 
most  firmly  that  the  burden  o(  proof  rcst8  on  the  latter;  and  that  it  ia  for  those 
vilio  wotildl  draw  a  wide  and  deep  line  of  deraaruulion  between  the  plana  for 
the  iaslructtoti  of  the  two  sexes,  to  show  iu  what  respect  Ihe  mental  charac' 
lerialics  of  the  two  differ  so  as  to  iovolve  this  pratiical  c«oelusiotk.  Now  let  us 
ask  ourselves  for  a  moment  what  arc  the  snlyects,  if  any,  on  which  boys 
■houUl,  and  girls  should  not,  be  taught.  I  have  not  been  able  to  bear  from 
anyone  the  suggestion  of  ert-n  a  single  nutiject.  This  quest iun  was  somewhat 
discussed  at  our  lost  meeting  ut  York.  Otie  gentlenian,  the  Kev.  Canon  'rrevor, 
»n  tnlelli^enl  man  and  of  considerable  power,  said,  that  in  bis  opinion  tlie 
syslem»  of  cilucaliou  should  be  widely  dilferent.  That  was  his  gonernl 
profiosjlion,  but,  when  he  eame  to  denl  with  details,  ami  touch  Ou  eixfeial 
iilijects,  1  noticed,  with  conKiderablu  surprise  and  ev«ti  amusement,  that 
mentioned  no  Hingle  subject  which  he  did  not  frankW  admit  to  be  ap- 
Jicable  fairly  to  the  education  of  l»lh.  There  ik  ouc  subject  which  is  commnnly 
(iufln','rt  to  tlie  tiifttructioii  of  iwy is^I  mean  I  he  daisies.  Now,  Cation  Ti-evor  was 
sndid  enough  to  say  that  he  advocated  no  monopoly  whatever,  even  on  that  sub- 
et,  and  that  he  did  not  pee  why  girls  shouhl  not  be  taught  classics  as  well  iw  boys. 
_  I  this  opinion  I  cordially  ngree  with  liim,  provided  always  tbat  the  time  and 
"iDO-de  of  leaching  Injudicious  in  the  case  of  the  oac  as  well  o*  of  the  other.  But 
one  Imp-jrlunt  exception  Canon  Trevor  did  make:  he  stipulate*]  this  only,  that 
girls  are  laught  classics  they  should  bo  liuight  them  from  books  speulally 
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expnr^ted  for  tUelr  use.  Now  I  Ihink  ibis  excct^tion  hoc!  a  tot  scrunu  l«i 
to  its  obTioua  bearings  on  Hie  induonce  these  books  exerl  in  toe  inBlnic*ion 
otir  boys ;  and  1  do  not  hesi(»le  to  Mjr  thft'i  even  if  there  were  dny  dispute  ■»  to 
whut  brnDcliea  of  intpllectudl  cducatiOTi  are  fit  for  boys  and  not  for  girls,  Uim  i« 
no  difference  or  opinion  on  tliis  grenler  kbA  mucb  more  important  po'iat.  that  w 
for  ris  their  moral  education  is  couceined,  there  mnst  be  eqaal  care  to  uniotua 
purity  and  poodness  in  the  case  orboth.  Now,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  8iibject«c«a- 
monly  tftugtit  in  school?,  such  ua  aiitbmclic,  history,  geogrsphj,  tDalheDwtiea,  Kod 
the  languages,  1  renUy  do  not  sec,  and  1  have  ntverbftin  shown,  any  oneniliiiMSoi 
which  you  ran  conUdcutly  and  wisely  pronounce  that  it  i^  fit  for  Ix^yB  waA  aolftr 
girls.  If  we  admit,  as  regards  the  choice  of  Hubjecls,  thnt  t  hero  is  no  gronad  te 
frttcb  difference,  the  next  qncation  niisca  as  to  the  niodoM  of  teaching.  In  lb«» 
one  tuode  of  teaching  which  is  practically  (it  for  boys,  uaditnotht^r  inoili?  nf  icmA- 
ing  that  is  prRCticnlly  fit  I'lJr  girls?  Yotl  obBcrTE  is-e  flo  not  r  "  '  ,  :.'<lii!S 
wbciher  boys  or  glrla  are  equal  in  all  rwpectg.     The  que  i-  \W 

cssoutials  of  their  nature  ibe  same,  or  ure  they  eo  different  t.    ivr  tijf 

necessity  of  a  diLlTcnt  mode  of  teaobing?  Jt'ow  the  Stitnrti'iif  JUi-ifv,  a  tc» 
ireckfl  ago,  in  speaking  of  n  hook  of  Mr.  KuKkin'B,  r«>c<jgnis(Hi,  as  itgitfib 
modes,  only  one  difference  j  a  good  nnd  n  had,  a  ripht  and  a  -wrong  mode; 
it  would  puEzlc  any  teacher  who  has  lx;cn  in  the  habit  of  teaihing  the 
of  both  sexes,  to  point  out  one  method  of  inslruetion  fit  for  boys  «.Dd 
for  girls,  Or  one  nielhod  of  instruction  fit  for  girls  amt  unfit  for  boys.  1 
the  right  mode  of  (cnching  in  the  one  ca«e  is  thai  which  is  mot^t  t'!-- 1>  •■>  • 
good  resalta  in  the  ptbtr.  Well,  then,  if,  in  the  choice  of 
methods  of  teaching,  ivc  are  rJRht  in  contending  forsitnilnriiy,  1 1 
one  more  qiiesitioQ  as  to  the  degree  or  extent  lo  wbieh  ih<!se  fui.ii 
curried.  Now,  if  1  hsTe  spoken  atrongly  on  the  first  two  <jiu  i 
speak  still  more  strongly  on  the  third.  I  would  draw  no  line  "t  dr.'mju\-»ll0!i,  ■> 
as  to  limit  the  extent  of  knoivledge  which  cillier  Iwv  or  girl  may  nciiiliM.  I 
would  throw  open  the  porlnl*  of  knowliajgf  freely  to  both.  Let  each  sci  Ki|«iR 
what  it  can.  Circnmstmicefl  will  drawn  line  of  deniiiTeation ;  ?n  will  aMUty 
and  opportunity.  Ttere  is  no  necesMiy  ti-«r  oor  dmw'tny  a.uj  nther  Jlnf.  «•! 
there  is  exlreme  injustice  in  our  doing  fo.  I  would  apply  i«  Iho^e  iHirnfmB 
between  (Le  male  and  fen^lc  eex,  the  very  same  jirjncipk'  I  would  apply  to  Ik* 
different  classes  of  Fociciy,  fho  rich  nnd  ilic  pr>or.  1  say  it  t»  unwijie  and  nq|oN 
lo  fix  any  arbitrary  limit  to  the  education  the  pooraro  to  get.  Their  ponrir 
already  more  than  miflicietltly  limits  i! ;  and  it  i.i  for  as  rnlher  i  '-  -  n  '  f^imti 
the  amount  of  iniitruciion  ihan  lo  endenvonrarbiLrni-lly  luul  ini  '  linit 

it.  Sowilh  the  female  sei,  I  say,  let  us  throw  opt;n  the  gnlv  ...  ._  i  wkit* 
the  temple  of  Knowledge  is  to  he'enlcrcd,  and  let  ub  ullow  fnir  plnj  to  eictr  oat 
who  enters  it,  being  faiisficd  that  di (Terence  of  capociiy.  difference  of  meuu, 
difference  of  opporttmily.  will  fully  maintain  that  inetjua'tiiy  of  knowledgVi  dan 
difference  of  mental  !<lntc  wbich  I  coufcsa  if;  desirable.  Many  people  seen  to  It 
afraid  that  if  wo  supply  a  uniform  siystcm  of  inftruction  to  rich  and  |Otf,ta 
male  and  female,  f here  will  bo  no  difference  of  imlividuol  character,  that  we  dtill 
all  be  reduced  to  one  dead  Icre!  of  stagnant  unifurraify,  all  cfipi'^'=  '^t  •"•'"■  anotbr, 
none  of  ne  original,  but  all  of  us  rcflfciions,  not  of  each  other'-  -. ''"' 

of  each  other's  mcdiocri  tie?.    Xow  nature  has  abnndantlyprovi.i    ,  -    W* 

have  each  our  mental  constitution  tw  it  came  at  lirtt,  and  that  ntental  ton»tli 
tion,  in  and  after  the  earlifBt  stage  of  onr  progress',  is  modified  by  Ihocii 
iitances  that  net  upon  it.  Now  IheBC  circumstances,  evtiu  if  iljcy  were  abaol' 
the  same,  are  not  Iht*  same  relalively  to  the  intlividualB  on  whom  therf  act; 
just  as  in  the  Fame  soil  nnd  climate  we  find  growing  up  the  oalc,  llio  ash,  aadtt* 
beech,  »o  in  the  satoo  soil  of  instruction  different  minds  grow  np  dlfferoil;, 
■ecordiog  to  their  nature.  I  Jngist.  tbcn,  that  there  shonM  be  nn  limit  to  the 
instruction  in  the  foinate  eex  any  more  than  in  the  male:  nnd  I  bold  thai  hi* 
for  thope  wlio  would  maintain  (he  propriety  of  any  ?urh  restriction,  to  abow  ♦» 
Ui  clc<irly  the  gronnd^  on  which  they  would  hare  it  rcM. 

Df,  Has  COCK  :  I  tlunk  it  til  scarcely  necoBsnry  bore  Id  aay  a  word  In  »n|ipert(4 
the  general  tIowb  oxprossfld  in  these  pnpers,  bocnuao  I  bold  this  Aasooiation  ba«i 
bj  receiTing  them,  girea  the  etrongeat  testimony  in  favour  of  lh«  pezCMt  eq«iill>r 
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.  all  the  lii^b«gt  liranchoa  of  knowlodgij ;  and  that  the  Assoeiitiion 
jf  and  wiHely  battor  oTitlonco  could  not  bo  given  than  that  of  tho 
jMpers  now  read.  It  nppenra  to  mo  tliftl  tho  reason  ot  the  neglect  of  the  oducatioii 
*t  giirls  in  tho  nppor  and  middlo  schools  ia  that  we  do  not  carry  out  -with  repard 
1*  thmu  the  principles  which  prayail  in  othor  departments  of  odue«tlon.  With 
reg&rd  to  tlio  poorer  clftases,  -B-horaTBr  tho  gorenuDent  reooguisos  the  necessity  of 
intoTf(>ring  it  interleros  oijually.  Wherovur  thuy  found  boys'  B(?hool»  thoy  found 
glrU'  scIjiX'U  ;  and  in  every  jiariKii  Kcbool  founded  by  the  slate  over  tho  thrca 
kingdoms  holti  gcses  aro  tau{;ht  nliko,  Uut  when  wo  «otn*  to  the  tniddle  mid 
upper  «cboob  it  is  othorwiso.  As  one  of  the  impera  pointed  ont,  at  tho  time  of  the 
Beformatinu  wo  abulijthcd  nil  atnt^  eBdowninnta  for  women's  odnc!itif>r,  sad 
doubled  those  for  ihcd,  hy  turning  over  all  the  ondcwraonta  to  tho  purposes  ol 
iBjtIft  educntioQ.  Tba  state  iloe*  icitorfore  in  the  higher  oducatiga ;  but  while  it 
affsTB  the  higbrat  bounties  to  promotd  the  iipaci&l  educntion  of  meii,  it  doea  not 
give  *ny  corrB$pnoditig  odvimtngQ  to  Hint  of  woDicn.  Now  th's  principle  is  ineoa- 
ristont  with  tt'biit  it  is  dain;:;  in  the  laixttor  ot  commoa  Bcbool  odueation.  If  we 
hold  that  uiiivE-i'i^itics  and  grammar-schools  aro  nnnoenaaary,  aboliah  thorn  ;  but 
if  thoy  uro  iil^int^iiii!<d  a\  advAntagi^oad  to  mei),  wo  OQ^lit  to  giro  tho  sunx;  ad  van* 
togas  to  wotnoa.  Ouo  ot  tlio  griovanco*  camptain<}d  of  is  thnt  a  really  guod  ednca- 
tioa  for  vromon  is  too  eKi>eusiTe.  Tbo  very  ground  on  which  gramniar-schrioU 
Arc  founded,  U  in  order  to  provide  a.  roally  good  inaxpcnsivo  oducatiob  for  moQ, 
but  to  wonicn -wo  give  no  conesponding  opportnoily.  Tho  boarding- achool  systom 
La  ono  that  has  been  often  complained  of,  but  if  wa  had  ondowod  granimnr- school* 
lor  girla  in  every  moderate  sized  town,  pareuts  would  ba  saved  tbo  expenso  of 
■anding  their  dan^btorji  to  bi:ianliug'S<:liool9,  rrhorc  the  charges  are  often  so  high 
As  10  plftoo  tho  education  beyond  tha  reach  of  many  who  ivould  enjoy  tbo  benotJt 
of  grammtir-sclioole  in  tbo  provimuid  towns.  Now  I  think  Ihie  iiioqunlity  in  our 
ediieatiouat  system  prodncoa  some  very  unsottafaetory  results.  Wo  live  in  nn  ag« 
wh«o  mcn'is  opttiions  nr*  modifying  and  clianj^nff,  nnd  it  is  a  Bcrioua  diandvantaga 
when,  in  tbo  same  family,  tb^  womon  aro  not  edui^atod  equnlly  with  tbo  men,  Wo 
bbonr  under  the  diHadvaiita<^o  of  tlio  mon  havii]<g  more  advanced  visws  than  tbo 
iromeii.  lu  tho  biography  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  nothing  is  moro  beiutlful  than 
tho  iatiniato  C(Hnpiinionahip  Kulitii^tlng  between  tbnt  great  mtm  and  bis  wife,  in 
o«nuci«'in«nco  ot  her  being  quiililii^d  to  po  into  nil  the  aubjMti  in,  whjch.be  took  an 
iatcrest.  In  the  recent  jzencrat  election,  perhaps  thg  event  vrhich  erDat«d  th« 
most  intercat  was  tb^  retujit  of  Mr-  Mill;  ai:d  it)  0110  ot  Uia  recent  bookn,  tiia 
dedication  to  his  wife  shows  bow  tkiit  great  inan  considured  thut  to  a  refined, 
acoamplished,  educated  woman  he  owed  much  of  his  own  knowleiJga  and 
ftceomph'sluiionta , 

Mr.  Mmtockjeb  Cohsbmek:  I  had  not  the  remotest  intention  when  1  entered 
this  room  of  taking  part  in  this  day's  procoedings,  but  having  henird  tbeao  Vofy 
interesting  papers  read  I  am  tempted  to  make  &  lew  remarks,  I  have  heon  for 
the  laet  thirty  years  endeavouring,  to  the  oxtent  of  my  bumble  abilities,  to  act  as 
a  pioneor  in  the  cituso  of  fetdalo  education  in  rudia,  and  one  of  the  objecta  I  have 
in  attoudin^  this  mooting  ia  bo  to  add  to  my  stock  of  general  information  as  to 
baneBt  me  in  my  (uturo  e:s;crtious  at  bons«.  Tho  two  papers  read  are  ftdl  of  infor- 
mation and  Hotind  tiioiight.  To  show  moro  strongly  my  approviil  of  those  pajwrs, 
1  Lara  to  beg  the  Secretary  to  solicit  for  me  tbo  pormissipn  of  tbo  two  writers  to 
liave  tht!SB  papers  tronBlnted  and  published  at  my  own  Aspensw  in  my  own  country. 
The  question  whether  woiaon  «lioald  bo  oducatcd  ia  a  different  way  from  men,  or, 
kpr,  whether  pirls  should  bo  educated  iit  nil,  is  one  which  baa  of  hito  nttrniitfd 
ch  attention  in  Bombay.  There  arc  some  who  arc  opposed  to  female  cduc.itiort 
"Knlber,  regarding  it  in  the  light  of  an  innovation  upon  tbo  cnstoma  of  our 
nnce.itars.  If,  then,  ia  yimr  contitry  you  have  soujo  difflt'ulJioii  to  contend  with, 
nars  aro  groulor  stilL     With  thcao  obgervaliona  I   wouW  accord  my  «i»ccrcst 

^B|)Tov>il  of  tho  views  pi'opoundod  in  these  very  eloqaect  and  excellent  papars. 

^^^Ir.  G.  W.  Habtikgsi  :  1  have  hud  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  on  three  oecs- 
•lons  on  which,  year  after  year,  this  subject  iina  bosn  debated  in  the  dcpartmont, 
and  il  must  \io  a  great  encouragement  to  ua  all,  whether  in  this  or  any  other 
qatistion  of  social  importimco  which  is  coiitrovevtod,  to  see  year  by  year  how  the 
oifflculliss  th>^t  ciicoFnpaas  the  subject   are   gntdiittlly  dourod  tip,  and  a  great 
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degree  of  im«nimity  arriTed  st.  1  thiak  the  opinionB  origiiially  pr&potmd*d  in  tMt , 
department  in  f»vour  of  fenmle  cducotitm  tvlIIi  come  Ut  be  the  opinions  not  (vnl*  m  1 
tbe  Aaaociation  but  of  tbo  pnblio  at  targe.    1  remember  whon  this  guMtion  wu  llrrt  I 
debatod  tbere  were  grent  objociioEs  raised.    It  was  said  wo  ihotild  tiun  tho  g^rls  ie  W  I 
boys,  and  do  a  griiat  dcul  of  dawage  to  tbe  fomala  rhuroclcr,     I  am  not  goJtis  t» 
•peak  on  tbat  point,  because  I  thhik  it  hn!»  been  pretty  woU  clenrod  n-p,  a»  iht  fsab- 
jcct  has  been  iJiscuaaed  year  alter  ycav.     But  1  aia  vcrj  desirous  of  saying  a  fw 
-words  tu  to  what  1  think  ia  the  real  pmetical  nnswor  to  tho  qaestioo  tbut  lui*  b«€« 
pToponnded  for  discURSion  to  day.    Last  spring  I  had  the  opporttmjty  of  TlAltitif  ite 
■chool  of  -irbich  Mias  Bcule  is  the  lady  priucipnl — tho  Lndiea  CoUog«  At  Chellwiiilnni 
I  went  OTor   it  acd  o^amiBeJ  the  instrmjlion  jriT<>a  there,  and  I  receiTtd  eitty 
possible  uiformatioD  from  iklian  Beole,  and  T  most  sajr  I  vaa  lUitonisbcd  at  tb* 
oxtcat  and  accuracjr  of  the  knowlod^  imp&yted  there,  ftod  ttao  adiuirable  nuaatr 
in  which  tho  teaching  js  ceuducted'     Noiv  one  great  diBflcnlly  tbat  Mis*  Bk*i* 
had  to  contend  with  was  tho  cpfioaUion  made  by  the  parents,  oad  mere  c^MdaMf 
tho  mothem  of  tic  girls  vrho  wore  pnpiU  at  her  Bcbool.     They  (u«d  to  wotedaf 
after  da,y  sayiu^  that  the  ceurse  of  education  pursTlod  wsa  not  wtaftt  tbej  wwit«4, 
"  Tou  don't,"  tbey  said,  "  ti'ach  half  enough  muaic  ;  you  don't  gire  enousb  lim*  t» 
dnnciug;  you  are  giving  the  (^irls  no  afcomplidhmoaCa  and  a  great  deal  too  mwk 
lewmiDg."     Kow  Miss  Bcale,  backed  by  tho  fotrnders  of  the  cc>lli>ge,  waa  liml; 
resolved  not  to  gi^e  way  on  thut  matter.   Slio  held  tho  fiuidamentJilpnBeipletkaltba 
tducatitm  should  bo  ossentiaUy  subatsinlial.     Sbo  felt  she  h:id  to  lay  *  gtiod  toandt- 
tion,  nud  nccompliahnicnts  could  be  abided  afterwardB,    She  nlirayn  insisted  that  A* 
principal  part  of  tbe  time  should  bo  ^ircn  to  tbe  really  ^tonad  bracctiea  of  knowledM 
and  that  at  least  one  complex  and  ditfiotilt  language  shoold  be  tatigbt,  for  In 
purpose  ct  giving  the  power  of  nccurnto  expression  ;  and  I  was  ghid  to  he 
after  aomo  ycara  of  lubour,  she  had  acconijili^bcd  Trhat  nbo  hud  BOt  htr  T 
that  tbo  parents  cauio  round  to  bcr  virws,  tbat  tho  college  i«  n — 
ciujto  full,  and  every  confidence  is  shown  by  her  pupih;,  and  those  iii  ■ 
in  the  course  of  instructiiiii  she  baji  laid  down.  That,  no  doubt,  ii*   • 
bat  irliat  I  could  not  help  tblnkinicr  nt  the  time  was  that,  while  lliist  Uvi>i<r  bai  I 
ceeded,  you  cannot  hope  with  regard  to  many  girla'  Schools  in   Kit^land  to  han^ 
person  of  the  same  fli'miic^s  andcnthnoinsui  of  laind,  and  the  same  power  of  «T«f>^ 
cotning  opposition.     I  lielicre  soma   good  might  be  done  with  tho'c  who  arc  I 
fortunately  situated  than  Ml^s  Boalo';!  pupik,  by  the  eRtablisbment  of  official < 
nations,     I  bold  tbnt  you  luu^t  apply  to  the  eduoation  of  girls  the  ikiiie  mctl'n 
power  thnt  has  been  applied  forgencraitiotis  to  Ixiy^.     Too  mu-ft  hare  an  i 
t«Bt  of  the  odacalioii  giTen  ;  there  niuat  be  certain  object*  for  which  the  | 
work.     Tho  uiiivcrsitioB  have  supplied  that  wwit  as  to  boys,  though  i 
an  indifferent  monnBr,     By  tiiat  mcaas  you  have  preTenl-ed  the  t^ducaticii « 
running  oil  into  oil  sort*  of  slipshod  absurdities  which  would  net  havu  prrxfti 
saroe  power  of  accill'oto  perception  a.a  the  study  of  rlaasic«  arid  in..''  "  -■ 

if  you  want  to  improro  tho  education  of  woinoii  yon  inntst  Iibvb  i- 
tost.     Tou  must  say  hero  is  a  certjiin  line  which  we  iusist  on  your  ;  _; 

must  come  up  to  a  cortuin  standai-d,  and  if  you  do  not  como  np  to  it  you  cana 
enjoy  the  eredit  of  being  a  properly  educated  penwn  ;  and  however  mtjcb  I  ttppjT>ii 
of  the  suggestion  of  hnviug  endowment?*  for  girls'  sdiuols,  t  think  that  the 
ciple  of  establishing  an  cllicicnt  lest  by  public  oxnuiiiulloii   lie;  at  the  root 
all.      Thrtt   trm   what    lod   me  ho™  and  elsewhere  to  support    tlio    schema  i 
extooding  to  girls  tho  local  cxatai nations  of  tbe  uiiirorsiliesi  of  Oxford  and  Ca 
bridge,     Y'ou  all  know  bo»r,  in  regard  to  our  publiu  schools  for  boy?,  1 
of  iini7«rsity  examination  hiis  told,  but  with  regnrd  to  tbe  iiuddJe-<«b 
iehools,  till  lately  there  has  been  ao  efiicient  examination,  and  the 
was  that  middlc-clasa  education  hndfaUon  far  below  wliat  it  ought  to 
it  had  fallen  so  far,  that  this  Aaaociation  felt  tlic  nocessity  of  approaching  | 
ment  with  a  memorial  praying  for  an  inquiry.     The  prairer  of  that  metDCO' 
acceded  to,  and  a  commission  is  at  thi.'^  luoinent  ini]uiring  into  the  cooditica  d 
middle-class  odncation.     Now,  I  do  net  hesitate  in  gay,  that  tbe  chief  i  -  -  -  ■ 

unhappy  condition  of  iniddio-class  education,  has  Ijaen  the  want  of 

t«*t  in  the  way  of  tho  examination   of  achools.     I  know  that  a  rery  (  

imfvtua  has  been  giTen  to  middk- class  uducatioa  by  the  establialuBODt  ef  I 
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local  eramiBiitioina  of  Oxford  und  Cfttnhridge,  ■which  hiiTo  begnn  to  ttmeh  tha 
middle-cluB  BcbcKtls  in  prDciaetj  th«  samo  wajr  as  the  poriodieal  eiamuiatioiia  of 
the  univerBities  hnvo  dwaja  operatoci  on  tbo  public  Bchoola,  Why  not  extend 
tfaese  oxauiiniiCions  to  girb  f  I  «m  sorry  to  Utid  Miaa  Beale,  for  whoso  opinioa 
I  hkro  gT«Bt  respect,  is  opposed  to  that  proposal ;  but  1  T^onld  nak  to  bo  allowed 
to  i»7  s  hv  words  oo  the  point.  The  objecfiod,  I  think,  is  fotmdod  oa  an  entira 
misAppr^henaiou  as  t4  a  mutter  of  fuct.  It  is  said  yoa  educate  girls  diiTerentlj 
frotn  the  wny  in  which  yon  educate  Iwyji ;  I  am  not  arguing  the  point,  bui 
t»luDg  it  ai  a  fact.  The  eubjwtB  on  which  yoit  chiefly  edneatfi  girls  nra  aomo- 
wbyt  difTereiil  ;  then  it  !»  satd,  hovr  absurd  to  proposo  that  girls  and  boys  should 
be  Bubjci'tcd  tu  the  Eamo  exiiminnlion  !  Now,  if  yon  irill  only  ioiiuiro  what  tho 
Dkturo  of  the  esmminatiQa  is,  j'on  will  see  t!icre  i*  no  larva  whntovor  in  the  objec- 
tion. There  is  only  a  few  suhjectst  compubon''  on  all ;  and  these  are  euch  as  girH 
are  t*ught  ns  a  muttor  of  courao  \  tbo  English  liingnagc,  arithmetic,  d'c,  Th<>n 
there  are  a,  wide  range  of  stabjeole  in  whii.'U  theymaycUooBO  to  be  oxamincd,  Latin, 
FrCDCh,  uuBJr,  tte,  N'ow  if  girls  go  into  this  escnniinntioil,  thoy  TViU  do  what  boys 
now  d'l — they  ■vrill choose  tlio  subjects  on  ivbicli  lliey  think  they  are  roost  likely  to 
diatiogni-ih  themscheB.  When  a  boy  has  (o  go  through  his  exjvmiriiition,  ho 
considers  what  suhjectfl  ho  will  go  in  for.  If  ho  is  np  in  LiUtinflnd  Greek,  ho  goes 
in  for  tham  :  if  in  Froncl;  or  C>e<rinan,  h(?  gosi  in  for  them  ;  and  so  with  tbo  girb. 
Th«  range  of  snbjeeta  out  of  which  thoy  luoy  eho«»et  comprehends  those  on  which 
tbey  ure  now  supposed  to  be  eduontcd,  and  it  is  only  nutural  that  giits  will 
chooaethoso  6ubjei:t3  after  pai{.9ing  their  compuliorj  portion,  and  that  Vdluutnry 
examination  will  ho  of  precisely  thf  Hatiie  value  to  thorn  ns  to  tbehoya.  And  hero 
I  woold  repeat  what  I  ^aid  at  York,  tbnt  it  is  quite  n  tnistako  to  euppoae  tb^t  tho 
young  women  of  this  country  desire  ouly  tn  be  edncated  in  tbo  modem  langoages 
and  for  this  rcnson,  that  a  considorahlc  number  of  those  who  rocjnirea  good  educa- 
tion, belong  to  the  class  of  women  engaged  in  family  tuition,  JIany  goTomciSea 
find  it  necessary  to  itequiro  a  knowledg*!)  of  Latin,  and  what  con  txs  mure  desirable 
tlian  that  when  a  woman  docs  so,  sbo  nhould  obtain  n  certificate  of  her  compe- 
tence ?  It  is  dfrtiraliiu  lluit  she  nhoidd  bo  able  to  sny — "  llerft  i^  my  tlrst-claas 
eertilicato,  showing  that  I  am  wcU  acqaaintad  with  L;itiu  and  with  French,  and 
with  Ibo  scieJico  of  mosic;"  and  I  Buy,  if  a,  woman  i»  ablo  to  take  »  CertiHcate  of 
that  sort  in  her  band,  ehc  would  at  once  bo  placed  in  a  very  superior  position  for 
pursuing'  her  profession  oa  a  governess.  And  therefore,  it  is  not  only  on  the  ground 
that  yoU  ou^bt  generally  to  eleratA  female  education,  and  that  you  can  do  that  by 
applying  the  Mine  kind  ofte^t  that  yon  do  in  the  case  of  maU  edncntiun,  but  also 
on  tUo  ground  tbnt  you  ought  to  givo  to  women  who  are  to  earn  their  living  the 
muan^  of  showing  tbeir  compatency  in  their  profcasion,  that  I  advocate,  as  I  have 
always  done,  the  necessity  of  a  pabUc  Ajtuniination  for  girls.  I  am  f^lnd  to  siiy  that, 
in  a  verycoBsidemblo  degree  through  the  exortione  of  thisAiisociation,  the  Univer- 
sity of  CambridgQ  has  resolved  tocxteud  its  local  osamlnations  to  girls.  Wo  held  a 
sort  of  l«ntatiTa  examination  in  London,  last  Christmtu  twetvcuionth,  with  the 
{tarmlMion  of  tho  Syndicate  of  the  I'liiversity,  The  Syndicate  duubte^l  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  it,  bnt  wo  said, '"  Let  ub  try  It,"  And  v-ery  generously  the  University 
Bwd,  "  Ton  aliall  try  it :  wo  won't  give  our  authority  forit,  but  if  yuu  will  hold  an 
examination,  yoa^huU  iiuvo  thD  paperii  of  our  examiners,  and  the  exuwination  shall 
bo  conducted  in  I'very  rc-spect  as  for  boyd,  except  that  wc  shall  not  give  any  certi- 
ficate." Well,  that  espcrimetit  auoceedod  perfectly,  for  though  compariilivoly  liltio 
known,  upward-^  of  eighty  girls  presented  Iheni-ielvD:!,  auduinuy  of  tbeiii  passod  the 
rot^uirofflentii  of  the  exaxainers  in  the  modt  KfttisfiJ.etarj'  manner.  I  do  hope  that 
not  only  tbo  University  of  Cnmhridj;e,  but  nlao  that  of  Oxford,  will  iUitik  fit  to 
extend  their  eiaminatioQa  in  that  direction,  and  Ibnt  the  UniTerBity  of  London 
will  A,dopt  Kouethtiig  like  tbe  same  policy;  and  I  am  sure  tbttt  in  no  respect  can 
the  tmiversitiet  of  this  country  do  more  real  good  in  promoting  tho  tftiuo  of  eduoa- 
tion,  than  by  advancin;:  tbi?  culture  of  those  who  havo  really  the  wbnlocdniation 
of  tho  aatioR  io  their  hands;  (or  erery  man  is  in  early  life  indebted  to  woman  for 
the  instruction  he  gets,  and  tho  bent  which  bis  mind  receives. 

Mr.  JoBKi'ii  Patjie  ;  ily  experience  aa  a  teacher  has  been  -vory  much  hko  that 
of  Dr.  Hodgson,  and  my  opinions  are  precisely  tho  same.  We  alt  ktiow  very  well 
that  though  tho  subject  ia  trite,  and  though  the  things  said  ars  Like  thoBO  sKid  a. 
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thiimani  limos  bpforo,  yet  thb  into  i^ubjcct  bos  alwKys  «  new  iatMttiiniti  I 
it  is  Tory  ixnportant  that  wo  ubould,  i(  possible,  go  from  tiicta  to  principla*.  Wbn^  < 
TTC  have  to  deal  with  a  common  mind,  both  the  Bubjects  taught  and  tb*  moAt «( 
taathing  must  be  in  a  grtni  degrco  coDimoB.  Vf6  arc  tot  te*ching  »  filiffiirtBti 
tut  tlio  eoMio  kind  of  human  being.  The  mind  hag  properly  no  sex. 
mind  of  tbo  human  beiii(,',  and  coniieqii^ntly  there  must  bo  of  Dec«Mit7  a  i  ^ 
in  the  instructioti  cf  both  eaxcs.  It  ha«  bc«n  wid  that  ths  femnle  minci  isl 
jmtnrt}  so  susceptible  of  att^ntioii  to  abatis  called  trnth;  I  rather  think,  Ml 
^ards  the  point  of  conscience,  the  biihinc^  mtut  be  tbronn  the  other  ^»y, 
thcr<i  ia  really  a  mov«  couBCtentious  regard  to  truth  among  womOB  Ihaa  •• 
But,  takiDjf  tbe-vforil  truth  merely  as  aceumcy,  I  liHTu  tb'inght  therv  is  wwmtlilll 
in  ■woman  that  glnnocs  no-w  und  again  over  tlie  surface  of  thmtr^.  If  tteitfcil^ 
a  womon  ia  more  likely  to  succoed  vrith  the  »ouod  rath«r  thnn  th»  sent*.  Tto 
Borcly  vocnl  part  of  laii^ufi[r<e  -will  gtriko  hor  moFD  det!]ily,  and  she  will  atA^ 
the  proamicialion  luciro  rapidly  and  mora  acciirBt«ly(  and  uiot'o  rradily  ■«(«A»tto 
idioms  und  pec«Uiiritiea  of  it.  Sho  will  Boizo  npon  iiU  thtwo  ibings  which  U«a 
the  surface,  rathor  than  those  -which  belong  to  the  positivo  goniti»  sad  itrHttn 
of  the  language.  I[  thnt  be  the  casa,  it  may  be  a  qii<!etion  for  all  Udia*  mWHM 
in  teaching  to  consider  vrhotlicr  they  do  not  pay  s  soniewhat  aiiwtra  attaalmti 
the  things  they  do  euily.  The  thing  -ne  do  oosily  doea  not  toaeb  as ;  tbe  btnll 
we  got  ia  in  doing  whivt  ia  not  cjifijr,  and  iu  doing  that  for  which  we  hmfV  oo  •(•■• 
aptittidc.  Our  ntlcntion,  then,  might  to  bo  given  to  those  thing*  which  an  tf- 
cult  for  UB ;  and  thoreft^te  it  woiiUl  sccBi  thut  though  tho  g<>nersl  cnrrieollBB  «^ 
to  bo  tlie  fiame,  in  order  to  teach  the  commoD  mind,  yet  it  ought  to  bea^|^ 
monted  by  ihoflo  studies  w  hich  wUl  b««t  call  forth  those  (aeuJliea  which  are  Wit  •» 
ready.  It  there  bo,  for  esamjiU',  no  great  aptitude  tor  ii«cani«y  *n<l  r— »ottnfi 
keeping  tha  .ittaution  profoundly  iixed  on  thosa  subjectt  which  reqidre  aeewwy. 
and  especially  those  rcrjuisito  iu  the  education  of  n  voninn,  will  tend  to  gi-TBtW 
accuracy.  Xow  the  practicJil  inference  I  dmw  (ro<ni  this  is,  th«t  Mia*  il—U  ii 
probably  ripht  ia  not  allowing  so  much  timo  to  lie  givon  to  music.  The  bbbWi 
of  houi'8  S'fvcnt  in  the  study  of  raunic  duos  not  produce  a  comtni'n4urate  rcenlti  ■■ 
I  think  thiit  wliyn  wo  pcrtreivo,  in  porlicidwr  inatnncei,  thn*  tliore  is  no  sptinl*lB 
tho  pupil  for  piTing  thsit  pleasure  bj- music  whieh  it  is  calculated  ioaJR4>4 
would  be  wise  to  employ  tho  hoiim  on  thoee  eubjeets  in  •which  «ucc*«e  w»f»«l 
likely  to  be  attained.  Mediocrity  in  art  i»,  Btrictly  speaking.  Worth  D'>tliia$;t 
bad  poot  18  no  poet,  and  a  had  muaieian  ought  not  to  cxirt.  Wo  want  liigh  ttiifW 
in  art,  and  onlj^  high  things ;  and  if  tre  bnvc  no  probability  in  getting  tbi*  nttit 
Irom  thouMinds  of  honrsj  given  to  one  subject  or  another,  it  would  be  wi«»  IO|i«» 
up  the  subject  in  this  particular  case. 


LADOUR   AJJD  EltUCATION. 

"  What  further  rcffuJatiom^  of  (he  Lalmir  of  ChiUlrcn  are  re^h 
to  promote  their  Kdttcaiion  ?  " 

Iu  adJitioa  <o  tlic  [lapcra  bj  Mr.  TremeDhere  and  Mr.  WiliWi 
priulct!  nt  pp.  291,  30?. 

Sir.  E.  T,  Craig  read  a  paper  advocating  induglrinl  trninifi» 
tlio  children  of  the  prior  by  iilternfitiiig  schejol  Icssoiis  vvi; 
tioii  in  the  garden,  tho  field,  mid  tho  workslsop,  on  Ihc  j 
duced  At]d  carried  out  b;  M,  do  Fellenberg. 

DISCUFHOX. 
Mr.CnADWirK  i  I  wa.«  very  mucli  plcnsed  with  the  nhle  paper  of  Mr.  Wfli 
but  it  iH  Puly  an  exetrtplificafioa  of  what  iLe  French  philosopher  said,  thai  it ' 
One  of  tlic  most  difficult  things  to  get  people  lo  sec  wirnt  )l>t''y  ar»5  M<eii|g 
day.    With  respect  to  the  defence  that  8hcllielJ  is  exteptionnl  ia  rapMt  of  I 
Ubotir,  1  bc^  to  aay  that  there  i*  this  primary  condition,  which  we  eaondatrf 
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after  a  fireat  den!  of  inquiry-  in  ia'13-34>  w!ien  I  tad  the  hontrar  to  be  one  of  the 
centrnl  board  of  factory  c'ommiiwioners,  ttint  whcrevei'  young  childreQ  were 
worked  for  Ibc  aame  stagcg  as  aduU^  it  wJts  mischievous  and  wasleful.  It  is 
jiiat  AS  ir  a  farmer  were  to  work  a  yftiing  colt  tlirongb  all  the  sritnc  etagpa  as  lia 
WDrks  (tin  hor^ea.  You  neTer  can  (jct  n  man  to  work  as  he  miKbt  do  wUen  joii 
bcsin  Ijy  ovrr-worktng  him  as  a  child.  I  retnembor  Bo-mo  thifly  yenrs  r?o  the 
oppo«'kion  wc  met  from  wltat  are  collod  moilel  cstabliBbmeat?,  ami  it  is  aUviiya 
model  olablishmcdls  wbidi  staml  in  Ibc  wny  of  tbe  extaiiBion  of  geoeral  rectmlu- 
tioD«,  and  ivbich  offer  the  greatest  rcBi.siauce  to  all  OTtmd  improvement.  Teufilc 
in  Lancashire  who  bad  their  own  schools  and  were  very  attentive  to  their  work- 
people ino(]e  fxeat  oppoiition,  and  I  have  ofloa  wished  wc  had  no  «acl)  Ibinffs  as 
modoj  manufactories,  model  pchonla,  or  roridel  parishes.  My  friend  5Ir.  Senior 
wrote  nn  article  ou  abMract  econoaiienl  grounds  in  support  of  the  principle  of 
factory  legislation  and  against  the  princijile  of  Sir.  Wilson,  on  the  ground  Ihst 
Jt  would  reduce  lb(?  amount  of  labour  and  put  ua  to  n  disadvantage  in  foreiga 
OOmpctilioQ.  The  beet  way  of  corti|>cting  with  everybody  is  to  liavc  a  body  of 
Blrenp-ili,  and  ttiilessi  you  husband  your  strciigtb  you  po  to  the  wall  in  Iho  com- 
petition with  foreign  conntnw,  Tviicre  from  the  clifnate  or  other  circumslanceB 
tlii^  may  be  in  better  health.  JIanchestcr,  with  its  restricted  labour  of  ten 
hourit,  fears  no  competition  in  tbc  world.  Many  of  the  mannfftcturcrs  that  were 
OjHKi*efi  (o  regtriction,  and  opposed  on  the  Panic  graunds  now  taken  up  by  Mr. 
WilFoa  and  Ifiote  he  represent!*,  are  now  ftic  leadin;i  aiipportcra  of  the  limita- 
^«(  tbc  lBb*mr  of  younjg  children.  And  not  only  is  it  a  principle  applicable 
ories  ;  5Ir.  Paget,  late  JI. P.  for  South  Notts  »n'I  others,  have  warmly 
iert  the  extension  of  the  same  iirlnciple  to  a^ricultitral  districts.  Mr, 
TuITqcII  in  his  paper  speaks  cf  tlie  dtfllctilly  of  obtaining  tlie  extension  of  the 
Act.  We  shall  never  get  on  if  we  cannot  esletid  the  eyaiera  more  rapidly  than 
by  Acts  pa,>ised  at  intervals  of  five  years  frora  each  other.  I  Ihink  our  cxjwrience 
is  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  snbordlunfe  legislatioa  by  order  iii  council  extend- 
ing from  trade  lo  trade,  which  will  iic  far  belter  than  any  !egn.'"l»ti'>ii  in  the 
Houjo  of  ConiDiotis,  being  more  tefitattvu  and  cnpidile  of  levocation  if  it  does 
not  aubwer.  With  respect  to  the  notion  that  it  will  lend  to  reduce  waseF,  that 
notion  once  prevailed  in  Lancashire,  but  the  result  was  that  it  augmented  waRcs. 
I  hold  this  to  be  a  pHaiiry  principle  and  n  universal  [trinci pie,  applicable  lo 
Sheffield  ns  to  other  places,'  that  the  child  is  not  to  be  worked  the  same  stages 
aa  the  adnlt.  I  maintain  that  the  diildren  who  work  at  Ilodgera'  or  any  other 
Of  the  best  establish mente,  arc  working  in  dctrimcoial  excess  of  their  strength, 
if  they  ore  working  the  sarae  stages  aa  the  adult,  for  if  the  stage  be  Buflioient  for 
the  adult  it  i&  certainly  in  excess  for  the  child.  There  ia  one  thing  that  seems 
to  be  loat  eight  of  in  this  matter,  namely,  tlie  compulsory  education  clause,  the 
reqnireniettt  of  a  certificate  that  Ibe  child  bos  been  (hrce  bouraaday  of  the 
week  preceding  in  some  school  or  other.  There  is  in  that  provieion  a  security 
aj^nst  the  child  working  Lhc  same  sta^oa  qm  the  adult.  It  was  once  put  to  me 
haw  were  we  to  prevent  a  child  wliicb  had  worked  six  boars  a  day  in  one 
factory  und^r  the  name  of  John  Jones  going  to  another  for  other  six  hours  and 
working  untlnr  the  name  of  John  Smith?  My  reply  was  that  If  you  require  a 
certificate  that  the  child  ba:}  brcn  for  three  hours  a  day  in  some  scboo)  that  puis 
out  of  the  question  the  posBibility  of  hL^^  taking  two  employments.  There  are 
no  doubt  eome  dilliculticg  in  dealing  with  amfill  manufactories  where  they  have 
only  two  or  three  children  employed;  but  my  anpwer  is  that  it  ia  not  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  manafHctflrics  (hat  is  wanted,  but  looking  after  the  children,  seeing 
whetliw  they  are  in  the  schnols  bo  many  hours  a  day,  wLclher  Ihcy  lie  with  ihcir 
father  or  any  other  employer.  That  provision  sccure.s  not  only  that  (he  childreu 
shall  not  be  overworked,  that  tlicy  tiliall  not  l>c  worked  the  snine  stages  as  ttie 
adult,  bnt.  that  they  shall  nat  bo  excluded  from  the  benelits  of  education, 
Indet'd  tbnt  is  the  great  and  only  security  in  the  manufiicluring  ilistriotB. 

Mr.  Nash  Stki'uensos  :  I  wouid  beg  to  ask  what  would  you  do  in  the  case  ot 
the  clitldrcu  not  being  at  school  ? 

Mr.  (.'iiAtiwiCK :  Exact  a  [icnalty  for  employing  cbildrea  at  any  given  work 
without  having  a  certificate  that  they  have  been  three  hours  n  day  at  school. 
A  resolution  baa  been  put  into  my  bands  by  i'rofesaor  Hancock,  which  I  beg 
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to  Bubrait-  It  is  in  these  tcrma;— "That  in  Ibe  opinion  of  iliii  denwl- 
nient  the  most  practicable  way  of  carrying  out  tile  rccommeniiatioiis  of  the 
Children'^  Etnploymcnt  Comraipsion  wofild  be  to  enable  the  Privy  CvuocB  to 
extend  (hi;  Inctory  legislation  In  the  difTcrcnt  trades  where  votoen  &ild  jroasi 
persons  under  eigbtoeri  arc  employed,  with  such  appropriate  regulBtlou  H  MKf 
be  siiitftl  lo  each  triiile. 

Rev.  Mr.  SAJtDroBD,  Inspector  of  Scbool.i :  I  have  had  some  erpeiienc*  »b  Ifcil 
questiDii,  both  in  the  cotton  and  wooIIcq  rtistricls,  and  also  for  twelve  jvtn  In 
the  StalTordshire  Potteries  nnd  lq  South  Stanbrdghirc,  where  we  oliso  bopc  to  i*» 
the  Aci  applied.  I  muh  to  address  myself  to  meeting  those  objections  wkiek 
have  bwn  raised  by  Jlr.  Wilaon  to  the  ttpplioitiotj  of  the  Art  lo  the  tnitt 
cnrricd  on  in  5holTii'td.  1  have  boon  at  many  meetinp*  nnd  dLscQMioM  wker* 
this  cjufslion  of  the  prolcclion  of  children  bos  betn  disciisat'i!,  and  I  hmvf  alwuyi 
foxind  that  the  rtiprcMntativea  of  each  trade  and  ninnufacinre  have  found  «(l 
sonc  specinl  reason  why  that  trade  ebould  be  exempt  (Tarn  the  operatiaa  oC  tk« 
Act.  So  It  is  here;  llicre  are  partlcalar  rea.<ion«t  assigned  why  the  Act  titoM 
not  he  applied  to  Shctlipld.  It  is  said  there  is  not  here  lo  be  found  llial  nomlia 
of  young  children  employed  as,  are  to  Ijc  found  in  Bradford  and  Halifax,  li 
one  respect  that  ia  railici'  n  recommendation  for  the  oppUcation  of  tlwAOi 
liccniisc  ita  application  woiiUI  be  all  the  Ics^  Iroublcsotac  (o  the  m&nafutaitf> 
On  the  other  band,  if  there  are  ea  many  cliildrcn  employed,  they  w&nt  tbe  pf»r 
lection  ot  the  Act  as  much  as  others  do.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  one  or '  " 
facts  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  have  bceu  overlooked  by  Lbow  wboi»i>) 
to  the  B]}plieiUion  of  the  Act  to  the  hardware  trades.  Now  (here  may  DO^ 
ony  very  larfrr  number  of  children  caiployeti  in  these  trader,  but  there  uc 
children,  and  they  require  protection.  If  there  arc  few  here  to  be  itw*i4'' 
by  an  Act  of  this  enrt,  all  I  can  8ny  la  tliat  in  my  di<<(rict  of  South  Staffonkbif* 
there  are  a  great  many,  and  if  yon  do  not  want  the  Act  for  the  sake  of  S' 
children,  1  hope  the  uiaiuifadnierB  here  will  nnt  opi^ose  tlit>  Act,  seeing  It  l» 
much  wanted  for  the  tsakc  of  the  South  Staffordshire  children.  Bot  I  n 
help  lliiiilfing  there  may  Iw  pi'cat  need  for  it  eren  hero,  and  especially  wlien  1 1 
at  the  ignorance  of  many  of  the  children  found  iu  SLclBcld.  llere  is  one  ca»c: 
little  boy,  eight  years  of  age.  cannot  read,  and  dot*  not  know  wtio  Jesna 
was.  One  little  boy  tlionght  Christ  was  different  from  other  people,  bocM 
was  relifrioua  nnd  other  pco])lo  are  not.  1  liavc  been  Iwelre  years  an  ;r>i'>--iiif 
schools  in  the  Midland  district?,  and  especially  in  Staflbrdshire, :'. :  » 

Itnow  any  district  tJmt  suffers  more  than  11  from  the  prematwe  cmi  i 

children,    I  iind  in  the  evening  echoola  hard-Trorkini|  lads,  of  whom  -io  p<^(  ui 
cannot  rend  the  simplcM  tiarratire? ;  and  among  the  eoliicrii  ihe  ca<«  t« 
worse,     I  lind  very  few  who  know  -nho  the  Queen  of  England  it ;  some  haW 
beard  of  the  Prioceas  Alexandra,  for  these  poor  eolltery  Itojs,  thoiiRh  they  d"!  net 
go  lo  Mhool,  alw.iys  mautige  to  II nd  a  curjneclion  with  some  school  on  ' 
and  at  (ho  marriage  of  the  Prinecsa  Ale.vamlra  they  heard  of  her,  bnt 
the  only  great  personage  tliey  ever  heard  anything  of.      \\"ith  reigard' 
Potteiie^,  I  went  with   Lt^rd   LichQeld  to  tiee  (be  workmen  tlicre,   imd  w^ 
much  gralilicd  l>y  what  we  saw.    The  .Vet  does  not  apply  to  children  of  13 
next  year,  but  I  know  of  one  dt.<ili'ict,  Longton,  where  educalion  was  li 
■very  low  ebb,  and  hardly  one  Pchonl  under  inspection  ;  and  where,  on 
we  foand  one  school  with  2f)0  children,  not  one  of  whom,  «  year  l 
been  at  school,  and  these  were  all  half-time  working  children;  and 
coDTinccd  that  nhen  the  Act  c«me  fully  into  oijeralion,  ila  etTeeta  woDid 
more  remarkable.     1  did  not  find  that  Ibo  manufacturers  tlicio  were  r«rr 
in  their  opposition.    The  emaller  manufacturers  were  Bom«'tihre-  vrry  i 
lome,  bat  the  larger  raaniifuctnrera  were  cither  inditTcrent  or  r  ■ 

think  the  names  of  Minion  and  Itidgewuy  should  always   '■  ii 

honour  in  connection  with  this  subject,  because  they  wc 

extmuion  of  (lie  Act  to  their  own  mariiiriictoriea  :  a»d  I  i  ng 

their  example  will  lie  followed  by  uihers  who  are  still  -: 
matter,  when  they  corne  tu  see  llie  lieneflcial  opcralton  of  ibe  Aci.     Ui 
were  forraerly  objcctora  to  the  Act  have  greatly  raodiflcd  Iheif  olijecll 
*lti  yet  I  hope  see  that  their  interest  Uea  in  giving  effect  to  Ifae  Art. 
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VnfessOT  Hancock:  1  beg  to  second  the  resolutton  read  by  Mr.  Cbadwick.    I 
think  it  is  evident  tbat  we  require  a  considerable  nmount  of  regulntion  ia  tbis 
qaoBtion  its  to  mnttcrs  uf  d<.'tail.     Tbc  Hou°ri  of  rommoiLs  ib  undoubtedly  the 
proper  piace  to  sellle  f;reat  qticatioim  uf  priixcipln,  but  it  ia  much  better  to  leavi 
details  to  be  i-egiilnteii  by  some  auhorilinate  <Icpai't[Qcnt,  by  whicb  they  may  \m 
moditlcil  from  liiaa  to  titnc,    I  attcDdcd  wltli  great  iotercat  to  Mr.  Wilson's 
paper,  for  I  was  anxious  to  boar  wbat  conld  be  said  against  tbc  extensjoa  of  the 
Act  to  Sheffield,  oad  1  think  we  inu^t  all  Admire  tbe  candoor  and  &li>ility  he 
displayed.    Etit  nt  tbo  tame  lime  that  very  candour  aad  riiirness  convinced  ma 
tbat  be  bud  failed  to  prove  bis  ca*e.    In  the  first  place,  be  told  us  that  be  took 
the  mofll  favourable  cmes.    Now  everylioily  who  knows  anylhing  of  social 
Bciecce  knows  ibat  we  must  not  take  t'lvvouralite  easi'i;  but  (lie  rerci'^e.    The 
object  of  legislation  is  tiot  to  provide  for  the  case  fif  good  trddea  and  good 
inastflrfi,  1>ut  for  bad  one;).    Therefore  wbeu  be  admitlcd,  la  begin  with,  tbat  he 
took  foyouraWe  caaca,  I  lliink  bis  whole  argumotit  fuilcil.    But  even  when  we 
got  an  account  of  the  most  fttvourable  cafcs,  we  did  not  get  the  i/tau  ideal 
[iicture  wc  expected,  but,  on  Ibo  contrary,  wc  were  told  that  in  one  large  cats'* 
blialimeat  in  ShcBield  there  were  no  fewer  than  8t!  boys  employed  under  13  yoar» 
of  Age.    lie  made  another  admiafiioD,  namely,  lliat  when  a  little  preasure  came, 
tJiey  jnsl  kept  the  boys  in.    I  think  Mr.  Wilson's  paper  admitted  the  whele  ease, 
Asd  Bhoweil  ihftt  legislation  was  abKoliitely  nei'cusary.    He  Bjvid  be  objected  to 
the  half-time  pyetem,  and  he  snid  that,  urtiler  the  half-time  lyitem,  they  should 
bare  the  schooL  near  Ibe  factory  in  a  smoky  place,  but  he  never  thought  of  the 
bard^liip  of  being  at  work  a)l  day  in  that  smoky  place.    Another  thing  that 
furprised  me  was,  that  a  gentleman  so  inteJligcnt  a-s  Mr,  Wilson  should  havo 
iereiTi>d  without   any  objection  to  tbc   syBtem  of  apprenticeabip  at  £20  fees, 
Adam  Smith  long  ago  denounced  tbe  pyBtcm  of  bic^h  fees  as  one  not  intended  for 
the  tjeticfit  of  the  boy«,  but  of  the  innstcrs  and  workmen,  and  I  am  •urpriaed  tbat 
sueh  an  antiquated  institution  shnuUI  exist  in  SlieSield  aa  IbeBcIaag  apprentice- 
ships and  high  fees.    Now  In  (hie^  Association,  and  in  all  tbig  legielatioD,  what 
every  one  stands  np  for  is  the  iatercMsuf  eoeietj,  not  the  intcreMB  of  the  indi» 
Tidnal,  and  I  my  Mr.  Wilson's  Btaleraent  fallowed  rae  that  these  boys  were  not 
ttfc  in  the   linnil^  of  tencberB  who  looked  only  to  thembGlvcs.     Another  thing 
that  surprised  me  was  that  while  Mr.  Wilaon  protested  again.4t  State  iDter- 
forence,  he  advocated  trade  interference.    Now  compulsory  legiBlalion  in  tbis 
matter  baa  been  in  Operation   in   this  counlry  for  twenty   years.      The  com- 
Bunonera  iu^gestcd  the  practical  difllculty  of  interfering  in  «mall  eases.     Now 
it  upcsTB  to  ne  that  the  !<olulion  of  this  question  is  a  matter  of  science ;  the  prac- 
tical way  will  follow  aftcrworda.    It  appears  to  me,  we  ahould  soy— "If  you 
employ  that  child  for  your  benefit,  wc  in^iat  he  shall  be  educated."    That  implies 
some  means  of  seeing  tbat  the  children  are  educated.    I  think  that  \.h\^  is  quite 
practicable.   Wc  flhould  then  have  a  complete  means  of  knowinK  whether  children 
are  overworked  or  not ;  fur  if  they  did  not  Come  to  the  school  wo  shoiihl  know 
that  they  were  overworked.    Yoti  would  then  have  tbe  whole  clergy,  scbool- 
mosteim  and  inspectors  enllstiMl  in  carrying  out  the  princi[jle  that  the  first  duty 
of  a  parent  towards  bis  child  is  to  properly  and  adequately  educate  him ;  and 
that  each  parent  should  be  bound  to  educate  his  child  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen.     I   would,  in  conclusion,   make  another  observation  ;  namely,  that 
Mr.  Wilson  mnilij  one  very  wise  and  jiset  remark,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  igno- 
raac«  of  tbe  children  arises  from  the  apathy  of  their  parents  from  their  not 
knowing  the  value  of  education.    It  alway.';  offends  me  when  1  hear  tbe  ]irinctples 
of  political  economy  brought  up  against  Btate  interference  ia  education,    Wo 
all  know  that  in  this  era  of  progressive  knowledge  there  are  very  few  parontg 
who  are  competent  judges  of  what  U  the  be«t  education  for  their  children. 
Again,  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand  i«  referred  to;  a  principle  which 
applies  very  well  to  the  markets  for  bread  and  butter,  meat  and  clothes,  but  I 
deny  tbat,  in  nine  cashes  out  of  ten,  the  parenlfl  arc  tbe  best  judgea  of  what  la 
neceatiiTy  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  hence  it  is  necessary  that  the 
state  should  not  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  parents,  and  the 
interference  Of  the  state  in  that  way  Is  noViolation  of  the  principle  that  the  Btato 
oofClit  not  to  isteifcre  ia  mittl«ti  of  trAde, 
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The  Rev,  Mr  Clay:  I  Iirvc  nfton  talked  over  tbis  quMlitin 
operativea  Ihcmselvea,  ami  they  ahvajs  sei-incd  to  ihlok  tliu  Ualf-Unw  '  _ 
ihtoLrtTL'tl  mine  nil li  tbc  success  of  Lltcir  trade  llian  vtas  necesMUj.  I  tei 
generally  asked  tlicm,  "  Suppose  you  do  away  witU  iLe  baif-timii  aysUnul 
ftllow  a  boy  or  girl,  instead  of  jiroilueing  a  certiflcate  tlmt  tlii>y  hsf«l>«eniO 
long  at  echool,  to  produce  a  ccrlilieale  of  Her  Majesty's  Iivapi'i-lor  lh*i  Uwy 
Iiav«  nttiincd  a  cerlnia  statidjird  in  iMlucaLion,  wbotiicr  thatwoulii  tiot  umra 
tLe  purpose?"  TLe  ftrcat <Ii(licully  wc  have  to  contend  with  is,  the  litoct* 
sighted  self- interested  views  of  Itc  poi'cnta,  who  seek  to  gel  a.i  much  out  < 
eliildrea  us  tliey  can.  Now  wbnt  vo  bare  to  do  i-s  to  malic  it  llic  inter 
parent  to  educate  the  cliUd  t  and  if  you  cstablisb  this  by  a  law  tiiat 
under  IS  or  14  can  be  employed  by  a  mamifaeturer,  undei-  ccrtata  pentttW 
ftxcopt  bo  produce  a  ccrlilicate  from  one  of  llcr  Mnjesty's  Inspectors,  there  «j|l 
be  an  immediate  dcm&nd  for  children  who  have  tbat  certiScale. 

Mr.  WoBiniscios  ;  I  think  Mr,  Wilson  (old  us  there  was  great  diffieititr] 
aiiscmhling  bbys  under  13  in  a  Bcbool  attached  to  the  works  in  Sbcffield.  »${ 
If  I  am  not  iniJitaken,  under  Uic  Factory  Act,  it  is  quite  open  lo  employcnl 
setKl  tliein  to  any  school  atid  get  n  ccrtilicalo  of  attendance,  and  ha? 
examined  by  tlie  tn^jpcclor.  I  see  no  diOieulty  in  recommending  that , 
the  Shettield  tradca.  If  [wrenta  have  IbeirchifdrGn  working  in  the  aho 
them,  whether  tn  village  or  town,  it  appears  to  me  (hnt  it  would  Ijci 
easy  to  miike  tbem  attend  the  local  or  village  eihoola,  aod  procure  there  a  ( 
tiflcttle  of  attendance,  nnd  also  pas?  the  inspector'a  examiuaiicn,  I  kaow  o(t 
Act  having  been  applied  io  that  way  to  one  of  the  factories  io  the  town  in  whieb 
I  rcaide.  Mr.  I'agct  tells  ua,  tbat  those  who  go  (o  echoo)  one  day  and  work  T 
other,  are  more  intelligent  in  the  school,  and  more  effldent  in  t-Ueir  wurk,  th 
those  who  work  half-lime  each  day.  It  may  therefore,  possibly  tura  out  tlui| 
would  not  take  more  time  to  teach  two  boys  working  on  alt«raa!«  da.T»  th 
two  working  every  day,  for  the  increased  iotelligenco  gained  at  the  schoof  !•( 
enable  tbem  to  learn  their  trade  nil  the  faster. 

Mr,   Cuadwick:  With  respect  lo  tlie  point  about  altcrn:tte  dayts  uf 
and  Utioiir,  t  tbiiik  it  rather  usi  importuut  educational  point  «■•  •^t'^i"  il 
experience  shows  that  the  value  of  the  livbonris  enhanced  !• 
part  of  llie  same  day  ns  the  Echoaling.    3Ir.  Paget  ilistinctly  s: 
as  his  espcrieucc,  and  I  know  Rome  friends  wererery  much  in  rnvoui  o^ 
nate  days,  from  the  dilllculty  of  taking  op  the  work  olberwisp,  *i«t  I  tibi^ 
ciperieucc  haa  shown  that  the  work  ia  improved  by  takt   .  mki' 

half-time  Bchool  on  the  same  day.    Manufacturers  and  ■  >.■  gir 

Iheir  attcntioa  to  the  aubject  tell  us,  that  there  is  nolliii.s  -'  "Li=.v.i  Md  f 
provident  as  13  or  14  hours'  labour,  and  that  in  progtortion  iwyon  shorten  tit 
honrs  and  improve  the  ineibods,  yoQ  increase  the  effleiency  of  tU«  labour.  Yo« 
get  more  labour  from  the  children  by  short  hoorSi  taking  the  whole  yeor  tbrat^ 
than  you  do  by  working  thG[n  for  lent;  hours. 

Mr.  Macuosaus  Preeident  of  the  Mincrg'  Association  :  Tbc  ^  -Tiiuai 

and  Regulation  Act  permits  boya  to  go  into  the  minea  at  ten,  \  -t  rao 

road  and  write,  for  which  they  must  get  the  ctrtifleatc  of  i\  < 
master.    Tbia  regulation,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  laini- 

feel  is  utterly  disregarJei!  and  entirely  inoperative.    Woapjicai  :  .  l: , 

who  report  almost  always  on  that  point,  to  prove  our  Ofiseriions  •,  Mid  wcfmiv 
declare  our  utter  want  of  eonfldence  in  the  syntem  Afindiriduolbm  reooinaucdsl 
by  Mr.  Wilaon.  We  have  seen  in  the  colliery  diiilricts  schools  eatablisM  ((f 
employers  with  the  very  best  iotenlions.  We  have  seen  also  tbot  k  Dantwroif 
the  miners  are  very  anxious  for  an  improved  fr^ stem  of  education ;  bnt  wbSte  tM 
Legislature  has  made  a  step  in  that  direction,  we  find  it  totally  inadtqatte; 
and  for  the  last  twelve  years  our  Assoc Jati on  has  been,  and  »tiin«,  wgdclm 
in  this  matter.  A  committee  met  in  the  close  of  last  tessioti  of  PariiaJMSt 
urging  the  necessity  of  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  lfll«>nrof  ihn  rrinnjr  latl« 
miQca  to  eight  hours  in  the  twenty-four;  and  I  telieve  our  in  latnii 

will  never  become  socially  worthy,  pbyBically  strong,  or  intdl^.  <:,  lill 

eoeli  a  regulation  is  adopted.  1  may  mention  Uiat  the  commit  [<_■••  ri;ui  •>nijmt 
day'B  sitUcg,  and  the  witnesses  wc  produced  £rom  the  cousty  of  NortbitatalMl 
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ehowed— and  wo  aball  Ire  able  to  prove  that  tlie  same  Btntcftf  things  exisU  all 
orcr  ttc  tuining  diuiriets — that  the  boys  were  called  to  their  work  at  tbrea 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  ruiu'  at  the  lalc^t,  thiit  a  caller  went  round  in  the 
interejst  of  the  employer,  and  Ijnj-s  of  ten  left  their  lioraca  at  a  quarter  or  hijf- 
put  fdilf}  ftnd  returned  at  five  in  the  evening  at  the  earliest,  but  often  as  l^te  gs 
■ix  or  seven — a  boy  of  teu  years  of  age.  Now  we  ask,  even  supposing  these  boyn 
CAn  read  nnJ  write,  can  tbey  ever  iu  tbeso  circumstancea  become  good  mcmljcrs 
of  society  i  If  we  depend  on  {ndiridualisin,  as  Mr.  WilsoD  would  have  its 
depend,  ihe  day  ivill  ucper  cf>nio  when  tliMQ  children  will  be  educalcd.  So 
much  is  this  fell  by  the  laineri*  ibomseUes  that  out  of  a  body  of  200i000  miners 
we  have  received  TO,()0(J  or  SO.OLO  pifrnatnres  calMng  on  povcvnmeat  to  make  it 
otilii^atory  that  no  ohlUl  i^iml  1  work  more  than  cif^bt  hours  nut  of  the  24,  aad 
that  he  ihtill  go  to  School  for  a  certain  tiiinit>er  of  buura  until  he  is  14  years 
of  a^.  We  vrill  lie  able  to  show  tn  the  forthcoming  inquiry  th<it  tbc  Eiveragt 
hoon  of  the  young  in  the  minen  is  from  12  to  10  or  IJ  hotirs  a  day;  and  tliii 
•Ute  of  thiojjs  existing,  we  are  conrincetl  that  the  condition  of  the  tatniDg 
popolatioQ  ui.'ver  will  nod  ne^^er  can  1m>  iiuprorcd. 

Frorisisor  F.twcEfr:  1  beg  to  uskj  is  the  feeling  very  etrotig  omong  tbe 
workmen  ? 

Mr,  Macdojiald:  Tbeagit»tioQ  waa  commenced  so  early  vt  1848,  We  hegaa 
by  claiming  ediiealion,  and  bare  continued  from  one  year  to  another;  in  1865 
having  30,000  sictiatiires  to  our  |ieiition,  ISfiO,  72.()00,  and  lust  year  aa  many  aa 
84,0|}().  We  tliink  thciie  fitcts  eliow  tlmt  tlio  mining  impulutioa  are  becoming 
imfireasetl  with  the  ncceasilj  of  education. 

Professor  F-iwc en:  1  aerer  listened  to  any  statement  in  mylifo  with  more 
lotfrest.  It  is  nio^t  satisfactory  that  such  a  ^tale  oC  thincfs  should  oxi.tt  among 
tbe  people  ihemF^ilvcA,  but  it  aeems  to  nic  aslonishinj^thnt  this  admirable  reijueat 
should  have  l»cea  ma<le  for  so  roonj  years  without  receiving  more  attention  than 
it  has  yet  done  from  tha  House  of  Commons.  I  atn  ciirious  to  know,  iweanse  it 
may  guide  mc  when  I  talte  my  ecat  next  year,  whnt  bas  been  the  fate  of  tbesa 
petitionFi,  and  why  tliey  have  met  with  no  raOre  attention.  I  think  the  request 
doea  iDfiBitc  credit  to  the  raincrs,  iitid  it  aurpriscs  me  that  that  reqaest  should 
have  required  to  be  repeated  yciir  nftsT  year,  and  that  at  the  end  of  eereuteea 
jetaa  thiB  matter  should  hare  icmaincd  unsettled. 

Mr.  Macdosaid  :  In  l8liS  we  presented  a  petition  with  43,000  signatures,  and 
in  1855  with  60,000.  That  led  tho  government  to  move  in  the  matter,  aad  hero 
I  nauat  pay  a  Iribube  lo  the  late  Sir  Georjie  Cornewoll  Lewia,  who  took  tip  the 
matter  warmly,  and  carried  a  hill  in  the  Lower  House;  but,  unfortunately 
for  u?  when  the  bill  cauic  up  to  llie  House  of  I/orda  the  employers'  interest 
prevailed,  and  it  was  so  thoroughly  rcraodollcd,  iLrough  (he  oppoailioo  of  Lord 
Oraarille  and  others,  that  we  were  left  with  a  measure  which  woa  a  shadow 
without  A  sttbtitauoe.  We  resumed  our  petition."!  fi'am  ISfil  to  1604,  and  we  at 
len^h  prerailed  ou  Sir  George  Grey  to  give  us  a  Eekct  committee  lo  inquire  into 
the  alleged  grievance.  Uufortntintely,  as  you  arc  all  aware,  the  session  was  of 
snch  a  nature  that  no  committee  could  go  on,  nnil  we  hud  only  one  day's  sitting. 
But  we  arc  promised  that  it  shall  1>c  reappointed  iu  the  cotntog  sesaion,  when  I 
ho]>e  tlie  ReHtluiiieu  who  hear  rac  will  give  tis  every  aasiatanoe,  and  that  we  shall 
get  auch  a  contmiitee  as  to  enable  us  lo  bring  legislattou  to  bear  on  the  state  of 
things  in  the  mining  djglricts. 

Professor  F.^wcETT :  I  thank  you  for  the  iciformation  given  iia,  and  I,  for  one, 
will  not  forget  it. 

Dr.  Hall:  I  regret  that  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Wilson'i  paper,  but  I  know 
hia  views  pretty  well,  and,  after  be  has  told  ub  that  S6  boy;!  ttnder  13  are 
employed  iu  one  e.'iUblishmcnl  in  Sheilielil,  I  have  only  to  c.vprcss  niy  hope  and 
prayer  that  the  Faclory  Act  will  he  applied  to  the  trades  of  SheJBelil,  eapecially  the 
grinding  trades.  Taking  up  the  qncetion  in  a  medical  iMjiot  of  view,  I  soy  of  my 
own  knowledge  that  tho  boys  at  the  grinding  wheels  of  Sheffield  are  exposed  to 
physical  disndvnniages  that"  make  tdem  decrepit  in  body  and  enfeebled  in  mind. 
It  is  no  nse  talking  of  the  npathy  of  the  parenfu;  they  are  ignorant  themselrej, 
and  they  are  bringing  up  their  children  in  exactly  the  same  condition  in  which 
Ih^  themselves  hove  lived.   WbcQ  1  find,  a;;  1  have  found,  boys  of  Bcven,  ten,  and 
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twelve  engftged  m  tUe  gihidlng  wh^^el*,  I  tbitik  thai  if  over  ihere  vat  a  wwn  ii 
which  the  children  refiuired  the  [irotectlon  of  the  Fftctory  Act,  it  ia  the  tows  af 
Sheffield. 

•  Mt,  Wilrox  in  repljr :  I  atn  liyao  means  eatisfled,  after  bearing  Mr.  Chtdvid^ 
Professor  Hnncoct,  uivd  otlier  gentlemen,  of  tkie  pmcticability  of  the  h*lf4iiM 
Bjatcm.  Tbcn,  ns  to  teaching  apprentice/',  I  pointed  out  thut  alongside  thenta 
there  U  work  to  1>c  done  mhicb  in  real);  Ijoy's  work,  and  which  the  boj  cut  dt 
quite  as  cfficieotly  tus  ibc  liest  workman.  The  grinder  wanta  a  lad  to  work  vitfc 
him,  and  be  will  not  Avant  another  till  the  lad  ia  18  or  19.  For  thefln>t  Hixvosthi 
tbc!  lad  19  podtiri'ly  a  loss  to  him,  and  be  docs  not  curn  to  mach  'with  hint  m  b« 
would  without  bim,  having  to  teach  him.  Now  the  periods  d(  the  bojr'i  Itlxwr 
arc  Tory  intermittent ;  it  in  quite  imcertftia  V'hat  part  of  the  day  be  nu;  \* 
wanted,  and  no  skilled  workman  would  ever  tbiak  of  taking  another  Ud  at 
half-time,  only  to  turn  bitn  adrift  when  tbe  fii^i  boy  got  tH>joud  l;{,  Whatrnr 
may  Ije  said  as  to  tlw  HnliitualPd  fa»bioii  of  npprenlieeghip,  1  lielieve  the  dij  it 
far  distant  when  it  will  be  nboilBbed  in  Siieftietd,  and  for  tliid  rcasoa.  ibut  tinplt 
as  the  trade  may  appear,  there  are  few  iliat  require  more  reftlly  skilled  irorl- 
men.  The  result  of  my  ctperience  in  tlint,  u.';  a  rule,  lads  who  lj€gin  at  11  nrl2 
tnakc  tbis  be^'t  workmen :  but,  at  ibc  same  time,  I  think  they  ahoald  be  «diMit«4 
before  that  lime,  1  may  describe  the  iradc^  not  !io  much  as  one  or  iatellirtul 
Bkill,  hut  training  to  a  deliciitc  touch,  because  a  man  grinding  a  penknife  caBBdl 
eee  it  when  it  ia  on  the  stone.  To  acquire  lhi!i  educated  touch  (be  bny  malt 
begin  young,  and  lltose  who  begin  young  acquire  more  rcilnement  of  toooh  thu 
those  who  come  into  the  trade  later.  With  regard  to  the  80  children  ita4wll> 
I  would  remark  that  ia  a  small  proportion  out  of  about  :j,(K)0  peraoim  em^tkjti; 
KBd  among  these  8(J  tbe  probability  is  that  there  are  not  three  onder  JH.  It  ii  M 
a  Work  i a  which  there  is  exce«;BiTe  overtime.  Then  as  to  night  work,  it  «01 
become  a  very  serious  cousiderutinn  if  maE>ters  muRt  erect  additional  mUUvH 
to  have  the  whole  work  done  by  dny,  and  more  especially  now  that  ttaefWwk 
and  Betgian  uinstera  are  coming  in  to  compete  with  na.  Mr.  Cb.tdwiclc  tpctb 
of  the  dirty  R])])earance  of  the  boys,  nnd  ftayfl,  if  the  boys  are  not  cnrcd  for  it  it 
time  the  State  should  interfere;  but  I  ear  tbe  lioya  are  carctl  for,  usd  not  w 
badly  treated  by  their  maeters  ae  be  Buppoaod.  A*  to  tbe  bonra  of  matk,  ihej 
are  not  eicesisive  in  the  grinding  branches,  but  in  ijie  ca.<w  of  the  smaH  mnw 
cutlers  there  ia  great  difficulty  in  preventing  overwork.  It  re«4Mire^  ' 
to  Bet  up  as  a  master  cutler,  and  tbe  small  mauler  h  nc^t  in  the  ha''  -: 

wages  till  be  has  sold  his  goydn  tp  the  factory  on  tbe  Saturday  nigm.  iinw 
tbe  necessity  of  tbe  men  oltcn  working  very  hard  on  tbe  Fridays  to  gtt  Ikajik 
completed,  that  the  master  may  be  able  to  get  them  their  wages  oa  Sttmmf- 
And  as  the  little  inaster  has  to  gu  out  on  Mondays  and  Taesdays  to  M«k  Miim 
at  tbe  factories,  and  aa  he  has  no  capital  to  purchase  a  stock  of  materially  U> 
Workmen  cannot  set  (o  work  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  week,  baT^iug  notbisg  to  VO(k 
at.  There  ia,  therefore,  great  advantage  in  working  at  a  well -regulated  mtif- 
factory,  not  eo  much  on  accouut  of  any  difTcrenre  in  the  wage«,  but  In  tb*  an- 
larify'of  the  work,  I  believe,  therefore,  the  grcut  neccKity  for  taterfcrcfoet  iMi 
not  with  ttioire  who  work  in  the  factone!>,  but  with  those  who  work  at  bMU* 
nnd  I  nm  sure  Professor  Fawcett  will  agree  wilb  me  in  sajiag  tbereia  grat 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  any  goTernment  control  there.  Yon  may  resnlaUCkt 
work  of  the  grinder  by  stopping  the  wheels  at  given  hours,  but  whcra  ntM  assr 
work  In  his  own  shop,  you  cannot  institute  a  rcxHtious  sy  vtem  of  esplon^g*.  All 
the  factory  inspeclorH  of  the  conntry  cannot  tell  the  hours  which  a  naa  mij 
work. 

The  resolntion  read  by  )Ir.  Cbadwick  was  then  put  and  carried  ooaMnoaMf- 
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THE   REVISED   CODE. 

"Does  or  doe,f  not  the  present  Mode  of  Govfrnment  Payment  for 
Particular  Subjects  promote  the  Efficienci/  of  Education  in 
Primary  Schools?" 

In  aildition  to  the  paper  on  this  subject  by  tli»  Est.  G.  H.  Fag  an 
to  be  found  at  p.  308. 

Mr.  tJOHN  Paton  read  a  paper,  entitled  "The  Teacher's  view  of 
Payment,  for  Resulta,"  iu  which  lie  expressed  hia  approbation  of  the 
pliin  which  hiwl  been  pursued  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation,  previous  to  tlio  introduction  of  the  revised  code.  He  did 
not  deny  the  sowndnesa  f;f  the  principle  of  payment  for  resulta. 
The  new  Eystem  secured  dofiuiteness  of  nim,  discouraged  pretentious 
and  showy  teaching,  and  put  a  strong  pressure  upon  the  teacher  to 
look  to  the  progress  of  each  echotar.  But  there  waa  a  danger  in  its 
making  education  too  mechanical.  There  wfts  no  iuducemeut  to  the 
teacher  to  carry  education  beyond  the  paying  point.  It  caueed 
mauBgerit  and  teachers  to  regard  simply  tiie  pecuniary  grants,  and 
ftll  that  did  not  tend  to  produce  an  increased  result  as  to  these  was 
hardly  takmi  inio  account.  Mr.  Paton  ^Iso  pointed  out  that  the 
rcvisied  code  had  had  an  iiijurloua  effect  on  the  syatera  of  pupil 
leathers,  which  he  considered  the  mosFvaluable  part  of  the  Privy 
Council  echeme. 

Mr.  Sprat  also  read  a  paper  condemning  the  present  aystem  of 
education. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  J.  G.  FiTf H :  The  writer  of  the  Inst  paper  hns  a  icboot  of  nfaont  100 
paptls,  and  is  nkle  to  epeak  Trora  what  takes  place  ^viibin  bis  ovrn  epbere,  but 
wbea  he  hai)  so  ^rreat  and  important  a  question  to  i^eal  wirti  as  tbe  cITect  of  tLt 
reviBed  eoiie  on  the  intelligence  mwl  efEcioncy  of  the  primftry  Bchoolg  for  the  poor, 
bis  inductions  should  be  spread  over  »  nmcli  larger  area,  A«  one  of  Her  Majesty'i 
Inspectora  1  have  bid,  durinj^  the  last  official  year,  to  examine  2>l, 000  children, 
and  of  che«e  I  can  aasert  lliai  the  perceuiagc  wlio  can  rend  TDOdcrnlcly  well,  write 
»  fftir  bnod,  nml  do  a  simple  sam  of  aHUimoiic  with  inielligeDce  and  accurftcy ,  ii 
very  «6|jeo(fthlc.  Even  cducaiioiialiRts,  who  are  most  oiipowd  to  the  revised 
cade,  ore  prepared  to  admit  that  it  bfts  had  the  etTtct  of  raiainK  iho  standard  in 
our  fchoois  of  the  elerapnlary  subjects  of  rending,  writing,  tind  arithmetic.  In 
the  preooiiinR  paper,  by  Mr.  Pawn,  t'oniided,  I  believe,  on  accurate  knowledge  of 
tbe  subject,  the  writer  ban  etatctl  tbnt  the  effect  of  tbo  revised  code  has  hten  to 
caaF«  that  the  higher  Biibject:^  of  inBtrnciioD  Bboiild  be  tieglwtcd.  I  «m  sorry 
to  ftay  that  I  hare  no  doubt  aiiout  the  fuct,  fnr  1  see  evidence  of  it  every  day. 
The  writer  assert*  that  mnungeisi  nnd  icnrlicrs  are,  to  a  great  extent,  neglecting 
all  branches  of  educattoD,  eseepi  such  as  lienr  a  money  tbUis  under  tlie  eode> 
Tbe  censure  for  such  a  state  of  things  atlnche.q  to  the  teachers  and  macagera 
raibcr  than  the  guvernnient.  No  tlouid  the  laitrr  say  that  ihey  will  pay  for 
certain  iiidispenBablp  ibinErs  which  admit  I'f  easy  measures,  but  it  in  raibcr  loo 
much  to  infer  that  they  nre  indiflferenl  to  other  and  higher  brandies  oft'ducatton 
for  which,  it  is  true,  ih*y  make  no  ]iecnniary  grant.  I  can  say  for  myself,  end 
many  of  my  colleajtues,  that,  afier  liaviiii;  fulfliled  the  exsniinaiion  under  iba 
fevised  cod»,  we  cx&tntne,  to  fur  as  llic  pressure  of  otBcial  duty  will  allow,  i& 
the  other  and  higher  branches  of  instruction. 
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Mr.  GiLLEinx,  aft^r  qaoling  &tBome  lengtli  Trom  a  letter  af  Sir  X  K.  Sbntile. 
worth,  uii  the  subject  of  Ihe  capilntioa  (jfunts  nfeirei-l  lo  ilio  fW^c 
givcu  to  religiiiun  iaMrucliun  uuiIlt  the  revJikiMi  ctHle,  and  was  "I  ■'^piin 
tciioulmasiier^  lidi  beiug  fMiid  Tor  it,  woulil  cti&^  lo  <tirect  aii^iitin 
wiiuld  limit  his  alieiiiioi)  and  t«acUing  to  rendiu^.  writing,  kiiiJ  nri 
which  lio  wai  pnid.     He,  therojore,  Itlt  Ihint  llie  ptes^tn  uinde  of  j  i 

psj^Dient  did  not  piiimoic  the  pff^cicncji  of  education  in  the  itrhnftry  »cttiMjl<. 

The  Rev.  J,  L.  Shoet  gav«  the  bbtory  of  a  kaditig  school  in  a  town  in  li* 
west  lA  Enp lanil,  wiih  Trhich  he  was  foriDerly  connected,  in  vchich  th»  ScriptoM 
trere  read  m<rniii|;  and  cTCDing,  and  nil  tho^  cnnrni  principk'S  nhich  tbcHild 
guiile  us  as  cilizi'UB  wi  Te  instilled;  dngmiitic  tCiichtfip  Iwirii;  1<U  •  -i  -■!  ~ 
jMstofB.  One^ttiiid  ct  ibe  cost  was  rui:*d  liy  si'liivol  [icttce,  oin 
lory  Buhfcriptions  cfd  ODC-lhird  wnn  gained  by  goTctnineiil  gi  ■  -  n 

the  surce*»  uf  tl>e  Bchool,  ond  of  tlie  editcation  iherein  pi^cti,  thatihc  fltigfcl 
bpod  was  lificd  fiom  a  tow,  sensuel,  and  drgrftdcd  coitdition  to  one  ibi^ 
r&tc,  vi&a  lull  of  hope  And  cncoui-agcmcnt.    Murwvcr,  tlie  Leneftcial  infli 
the  (school  wa*!  extending   ji-nr  by   yenr.     The  system  wai  carried 
eminuutnnd  iiiL-reft^iiig  bucccsj*  till  the  linifof  thefiitiiUntroiIuction  of  the 
code.    Ttic  leiKlcnCf  of  the  Code  wiis  to  limit,  and  that  very   material 
brcodth  of  the  educaiion  gtvca.  tvnil  to  concentrate  the  atteiititi'n  of  nil 
to  that  wlmli  wnuld  henelit  tlii*  incumi!  of  the  sschool.     The  ini^poctorB 
what  they  could  to  counieraft  this  evil,  but  after  gitiing  through  the 
e.xaniiunlion  requited  Liy  tliu  codc^  they  huro  no  time  to  ^pare  for 
cl»e. 

The  Rev.  J.  II.  James  was  prepared  to  etidoree  every  statemeDt  which  )u4 
fnllen  from  Mr.  Sliort,  aud  said  thqt  the  iiubjcct  w«3  anxioutlj  conaideml  M  tkc 
Wesleyan  corifereiice,  and  tlie  unaniniOBK  opinion  wnf,  ihsil  if  the  effldency  i-f  ibt 
edacaiion  in  our  Bchools  wn«  to  t>e  iiiaijilaiaed,  it  mu^t  l>e  m^iiiained  in  tpitc  cf 
Ihc  tt*Ti>!ed  code.  Under  the  ohl  code  (beie  tFA<i  the  greatest  encoomgnneni  u 
give  thegriunde<it  edui-aiion  and^be  brnndei-t  culture.  The  n'VtTtm  U  liic  OM 
tiow  :  wLat  is  done  is  done  iu  ^pite  of  .\Sr.  Lnnc  and  his  dfiurlmetit. 

Dr.  Honcsos  :  1  coriliully  concur  both  with  Mr,  Short  und  Sir  niohthat* 
long  as  the  rev!<?cd  code  !><  conducted  by  iospcctorii  of  iniellijfcncc,  ex))erie&Mi 
«nd  lilicrat  lifw?,  eo  lung  will  ovtrything  be  doiio  ihiil  c:in  conn  '  ''' 
ntii'chieToua  cfTccts  of  the  revised  code;  but,  liAving  bei>ii  iniely 
Uxhtidfiliircj  1  visited  a  viHtipe  dchi'ol,  which  I  fear  inny  I.c  taken 
pjietiiiren  of  it^  claF^<i,  sud  I  ftmnd  ihnt  in  thnt  rchoot  was  poing  (in  lh«t 
pioce^  of  deterioration  and  de^rrndution  of  whiih  we  have  heard  to-day.  I{«t 
Ibat  graaiTnur  hml  been  Riren  uji,  ami  jp^Hiitldiy  had  Iwfsn  giTt-n  up;  ja  lict, 
nliulftiujo  and  thoiighi-n  of  the  teacher  ure  comentrated  mj  what  w,.uld  |«f. 
Mr.  Fitch  remarks  thnt  govertmiciit  does  nnt  forbid  Ihe^e  fubje*:'!^  i.,  ■  ■  ■  - 
is  the  princi[jle  on  which  governiyK^nt  «hoiiUl  proceed  in  awnrdii:. 
one  direction  rather  tlinn  the  other?  1  eay  that  the  prineiii 
I'crerffC  of  tlat  which  ]«  adopted.  Vi'e  all  ndmit  thiit  the  i>iii>jeciEi  w 
aside  liy  the  revised  cod^',  nre  really  the  e^'^entiaUt  the  l»rin«?a  and 
«ipew«  and  life-blood  of  educutlon  :  and  that  rendinj;  vrriilns,  mid  ai . 
merely  the  Inairumcnt^  of  cflucatioti.  A?,  then,  the  omitted  mbjr 
tnosi  impHiriant,  jrovtTfiment  ought,  hy  every  poa'ihle  iiteans,  x 
teacberfl  andcomniittcca  10  work  uji  the-e  subjpets,  which,  if  lelt  to  ' 
are  in  daTigcr  of  bcin^  neglected.  Inn  pamphlet  puldiahed  l)y  a  gent : 
i-epregented  Mr,  Loivo  at  d  mcetinj^  of  teacbera  held  at  Btrmingbani  atioat 
fears  ngo.  it  is  exprc^i^ly  noted  that  the  ohjecl  of  the  reviled  oode  was  lo  Uail 
amount  of  the  education  nf  the  poor.  I  feel  that  thia  is  an  iRDobte  senilnieat,  tsf 
one  which  nugbt  to  be  repudiated  ia  erery  society.  The  only  way  to  elersletbt 
rich  is  lo  elevate  the  poor,  and  there  can  be  no  degradation  of  the  poor,  vitboult 
Corresponding  d^radatlon  of  the  rich. 

Mr.  DaoNFiELi)  appeared  as  n  working  man,  and  as  the  rcpreaestatht  ti 
Workioji  men,  oiid  expresFetl  his  regret  at  the  cheese-paring  economy  of  ^ 
gOTcrnmetit  in  the  reduction  of  the  ealancs  ofihe  teacher?,  and  in  tbedeotwco' 
the  number  of  pupil  teftcher!!.  He  cm  id  pecsotially  testify  to  Hie  ereat  iiaoal 
of  good  whicii  bad  bcca  eO'etilsd  in  thnt  district  imm  the  eatebliatirae&t  uf  tar|f 
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and  efficient  schooK  ancl  no  JouVt  what  wiw  gottig  on  there  was  a  5»mp!e  of  what 
hA^  been  done  lhri>ug)ioiit  Vtc  cotinliy.  WiiliouL  j>iikt<!  aiti;,  cilucqiion  must  Im 
neglected.  Working  mnn  A.A  liol  limit  ibeii-  iitlention  to  question!)  of  wngtf,  and 
the  pcgutution  of  hours  n(  luljimr,  but  look  n  tleei>  imerant  in  lUe  subject  of  i-duca- 
t»on,  !m  (11;  fotild  siiiiw  by  cxir.icta  from  TraJtn'  UnUia  Iti-pwls,  knmvitig  M\  ivell 
tfaitt  iti  fmpiorin?  their  own  coiiiiitiiHi.  tlicy  are  iiroxnoiiiig  the  well  being;  of  ths 
cnianiiinity  at  targe.  The  trailes  were  sii-onKlj  in  titvour  of  the  introUactioa  of 
tbe  comiiuhorj  cliiueea  (if  the  Faciwy  Acls  Fa  Sbemeld. 

The  Rev.  W.  WiLKissiiS:  1  take  a  d&ep  iniereet  in  theanlyect  andcr  discm- 
b!ab,  &i  n  manager  of  one  or  the  Inrge  Bctiools  in  thi»  town,  tiud  as  imving  tiad 
Bome  wt]KTience  ia  ihe  working  of  the  revised  code,  which  I  think  ia  working 
better  ihao  I  feared  it  would ;  iiciiher  manniJiT*  nor  l^'itchcra  object  to  p^ijment 
for  re^uh?,  for  tbej  adtnit  the  jirinuiple  to  be  fair.  ^V'bat  wc  com|iluln  ut  ia.  this, 
what  we  conceive  ro  be  the  ino.^t  iuipiirtant  results  do  not  receive  their  proper 
inea.^iire  of  attention  undrr  the  rCTieel  cnde.  If  certain  defect.s  in  Ibi;  cudp  could 
(>e  remedied,  n  great  point  wnuld  i>c  gained,  luit,  if  tliia  cottld  uoi  he,  the  only 
tWng  tw  l»e  done  would  be  to  woik  the  lepis^^d  cod')  to  tlie  host  of  our  ahilliy. 
The  Offlt'e  wcm  disposed,  as  I  csii)  bear  witncsa,  to  take  artvantanfe  ot"  every 
Opporiiinitj  of  cuiting  down,  and  dii  not  Fieetn  dixfrnHed  10  take  n<ivat)tnge  vf 
iTrrf  (ipportunitj  of  enlarging  the  grant.  At  nil  CiiJlC.4  the  OlBte  should  put  iha 
nto-ii  lificral,  ivnd  not  the  mo.'^i  nnirijwfon^lrtictioa  on  cases  brought  before  thetn. 
Mnnoser.<(  should  candtdly,  fdirly,  honeutl^',  nnd  eurnestly  work  out  the  rwiaed 
Code,  and  take  care  that  the  hlght^r  Huiijccts  tire  not  orcrlonkcd,  aitd  it  wuuld  be 
B  reproach  tu  niinisLtsrs  ofn-ligion  if  the  highest  of  all  ntitjjecta  were  overlooked 
l>e<-aiise  it  wM  ttot  n  paying  aidiject,  t  d'l  not  bijliuve  that  f-urh  is  the  c  ise,  but 
I  do  I^H-lieve  that  ItiM  attention  niay  tie  paid  to  giii^raiihy  and  griituiiiar,  and 
etich  ftiiltje<;t'!,  with  respect  to  which  d  ITercim's  of  opitiiim  do  exi.-^t  as  to  the 
extent  to  wlikh  lliey  rIkpuUI  be  pu,shed.  Iti  schools  not  (Mniiectcd  niili  the 
Ghnndi  of  Etiglitnd,  it  is  no  part  of  tite  duty  of  II.  M.  iDHpectors  to  cxumineon 
reU);1oti«>  Bubjecm;  bat  in  schodls  of  the  L'hnrch  of  England  I  know  Llie  very 
fir>t  subject  [f.  M  ltiJ>|>e{^tor  takes  up  in  the  schools  m  the  tsiiliject  of  religtoua 
in.itructiuD,  nnd  I  d™  think  ilinl  be  emleavmira  io  Bi^certiiin  tliut  that  futyeot  ii 
fatrly.  honestly,  and  inti<l I i [gently  tnnscht.  Something  h».<i  been  paid  aliout  com- 
pulsory education:  but  if  e«lueation  ia  to  Ir»  M>nipiil«'ory,  I  a.'-k,  when  ate  Iha 
erhoolB  ttv  \m  founded :  who  is  to  pro-vide  them  '/  If  tbe  ivjiole  burden  of  riiising 
fond  I  nnd  woiking  iichoolK  is  tn  Ije  thrown  oil  the  clergy,  the  tcmplntion  to  tbeln 
will  be  to  say — '^  We  withdraw,  nnd  conline  ouiseivea  loonr  spiritual  work  ;  wo 
leave  the  Mianaj^ement  cflhe  sulioole  ti>  others,  only  taking  care  that  the  word  of 
God  18  Carefully  tiin^ht." 

Mr  Patos  replied  :  I  ahould  he  *orry  if  it  went  forth  that  I  know  of  any 
nvtiager  who  is  personally  fhiirgoaWe  wilii  thn  neplect  of  the  higher  fiUijeels.  I 
Merely  nalil  that  there  was  n  lendi-ncy  in  ilini  di^(^c^ion,  atid  I  sii]fpfirted  my  assrr- 
tioo  by  an  »>xtract  from  the  Miiiutcs'of  Council  on  Education,  With  respect  to 
the  »tate  aid  of  oEte-lhiid  of  the  cost  of  ednraiion  l<e!ng  euincient  in  a  ntanufac- 
taring  town,  ]  would  wtaie  that  my  paper  did  not  refer  to  Shelfleld  only,  but  to 
the  case  of  rural  schools,  where  I  Ijelieve  the  government  subsidy  to  beinade- 
qunte.  When  this  ini»jett  was  first  broached,  IS*,  a  head  was  flscd  an  the  sum 
which  should  tM>  allowed  per  i'cholar  by  the  Stale,  and  I  think  that  the  grant 
should  nnt  he  less  ibau  that  amoiin),  as  it  would  be  l»y  no  means  in  exceaaof 
what  is  needed. 


KEGf.ECTED   CHIJ-DRES-. 

Til  arlditioa  to  the  papers  by  Miss  Carpenter,  Mr.  Cartwright,  and 
3Ir,  Brothcrton,  printeil  at  pp.  313,  325,  331, 

Mr.  A.  0.  Charles  rea^l  a  ptiper  on  "  Education  for  tbose  who 
neeii  it  most,"  conteiifiiiig  fur  thu  right  of  rajigeJ  acUttota  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  tU«  GoTci'uutciit  gratit  for  educatioa  oa  stich  coitditiout 
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Summary  of  Proceedinffi, 


it  ia  in  their  power  to  comply  with.    The 


I 


mnnavers  of  the 
dccnrtlaitce  wiili  till 
principles  of  (he  revised  coile;  but  tlioj  must  be  allowed  to  sccoa- 
pli»li  tUesB  reBuHs  with  such  meana  us  are  iipplicable  to  tiie  psr- 
ticular  clasa  of  cliitdreji  ihcy  bave  to  deal  witli.  There  is  &  Urgjl 
class  far  wliom  no  other  education  is  provided^  and  notwithHUiidi 
that  there  are  160  nigged  sehoola  in  London,  recent  iuquiiiea  b« 
proved  that  there  aro  still  about  25,000  children  between  the  agi 
of  tbr«e  And  twelve  who  are  not  receiving  any  education  iwhatevfr," 
Bo  that  after  all  that  is  being  done  by  these  schools  in  the  metro- 
polis in  supplementing  those  aided  by  Government,  farther  provitiMi 
ia  urgently  needed.  Tho  paper  then  proceeded  to  refute  tbe  argu- 
ments adduced  by  the  opponeiUa  of  Government  aid  to  such  ackocit, 
giving  extracts  from  tlie  reports  of  inspectors  and  other  ofliciab 
who,  from  personal  ohscrvation,  testified  to  the  Talue  of  ragged  aad 
industrial  schools  in  producing  a  diminution  of  ragrancy  mad  w«ifc» 
ing  a  vast  amount  of  good  for  the  community. 

DISCUBSrON. 

The  FarBiKEiiT  thought  that  when  the  inspectors  had,  in  every  form  o 
plLntent,  Fpokco  of  the  good  the  rnggccl  schooLa  were  doin;;,  «urel7  aoiiw  t 
might  fa€  deviied  by  which  clfurts  acknowledged  ta  be  useful  migbt  lie  mai 
and  extended  through  GovcromeDt  asaislancc. 

The  Rev.  W,  L.  Clat,  while  flgrcsiog  with  Mm  Carpenter  as  to  tbc  wfMt 
need  for  more  Goverumeat  help  In  the  case  of  destitute  children,  was  aTnid  tbai 
some  of  the  measures  she  pmpoaed  would  hare  a,  tendency  to  foeier  pamtd 
aegleec.  and  in  so  fur  to  perpetuate  the  evil  it  was  soiigbt  to  remove, 

FrofepBor  Hancock  thought  that  the  first  duty  of  society  waa  to  mv«  ita 
cbiUlren,  ir  pns!>ible,  ani]  that  the  uiideserred  help  occaeioDilly  e;tTea  to  vitiMi 
parent!  was  a  very  i-llght  evil  in  coin]iarlBon  with  the  good  done. 

The  Kev.  S.  A.  Stuntual  moved;  "That  this  section,  lieing  conv!iioti  tf 
the  exiaiente  of  a  lar^c  and  growing  number  of  children  vbo  are  uaabtt.  tnm 
very  varied  reti!ion!>.  to  enter  any  of  the  rahools  at  prcFent  existing,  aaAai 
theieroiv  conplantly  inerc^ising  tha  Dtiinbpr  of  the  pnup<;r  nod  crioiinal  elaM  tf 
thit  communjiy,  enrncetly  rrqursts  the  Council  of  this  Aiwociation  to  prvai  ea 
the  Government  the  need  of  a  full  ingulry  Ijeing  made  into  the  rxteni  of  lUl 
cla<>a  and  thvir  circum«tiwcce,  nnd  al&o  the  fimnunt  of  pecuiiiury  aid  rKjalni'  n 
F'ive  (.'Oiciency  to  such  K'tuols  aa  are  iniended  to  meet  ihe  wants  of  Ihw*  te 
whom  no  provimn  is  nt  present  made  by  any  of  ihe  cducaLionml  luinHuliMt 
receiving  Govemcncht  hcl]K  and  of  prompt  nctioa  being  taken  in  acoonisw* 
with  tbe  facis  Bacertniupd  by  the  inquiry.'* 

ill-.  HAt  HtLL,  from  hia  experience  of  the  eaat  of  London,  Iboujibt  that  ffM 
the  rnjrgeU  schoitl<i  did  not  reach  the  lowei^t  stratum.  Ue  would  like  !•  Mi 
small  "  street  schools,"  estabtiHbed  in  (lie  poorest  neighbourhoods,  at  tha 
for  missianory  agencj.  In  the  large  ragged  echocis,  he  believed  tha 
influence  nf  the  teacher  vas  often  unable  to  counteract  contaminatloo. 

Dr.  HoDQiON:  If  we  ar«  to  have  Government  grants,  in  favour  of  wluti 
ought  those  grants  to  l>e  made?  In  favour  of  tbo!ie  who  are  already  well- 
or  in  fai-our  of  the  destitute,  miserable,  degraded  pauper  and  criminal  claw!  1 
think  it  is  sutSciciit  to  propound  that  question.  It  anstvers  itsetf.  I  beg  Iwn 
to  second  Mr.  Steiothal'e  rcF^olution, 

MiH3  CARresTER,  in  replj,  dc=cril>ed  how  much  the  district  ia  Bristol,  wkft 
■he  bad  laboured  for  nineteen  years,  had  been  improved  and  derated  br  M 
ragfced  ncliciale.  With  regard  to  tbe  schools  themsetves, — *■  I  do  not  waat,  ifet 
nid,  *' aceit!Bcai#d  master;  euch  tnuRrerg  linre  proved  that  they  can  take  ^ 
Jcnowlcdge,  butlhej  have  notBWTed  that  they  can  pnt  out  kbowlcdce; 
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tb^oan  1*7  hold  on  a  ebild'i  mind  and  niw  it.  Tbe  edacation  must  ba 
rengious  ;  but  I  don't  Traot  to  bave  regular  tnnral  leisoas.  We  must  faafo  % 
master  who  can  make  moral  trnining  permde  tlic  whole  ayBtexo.  Wo  must  also 
Dave  industrial  educniion.  I  congider  the  hair-(iqie  B;»t?iu,  tbat  ix,  indusirial 
work  connected  with  intellpctual  education,  to  be  the  perfection  of  irjiiiini;, 
because  tti?n  M  tbc  fucultiea  are  called  into  play,  and  the  children  learn  aa 
toach  ID  tbro«  bour:i  as  ibey  otherwiae  would  io  live.  Then  wc  ciual  have  hatha 
and  Hrashbou»e3,  and  a  pluvgruund,  or,  if  ibal  cannot  be  had,  a  plafronn).  No 
donbt,  these  things  would  make  the  Tree  industrial  wbooU  belter  than  lbs 
national  ecbooU;  but  the  aoawer  to  that  objectiua  is,  improTe  tbe  nntioual 
scbool.  What !  ask  Oorernment  to  da  fur  tbe  ragged  ecboola  i»  to  grant  ibem 
Qivt  a  third,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British  and  Datioiinl  ijcbools,  but  about  a  half; 
learing  tbe  other  half  to  be  provided  for  by  voluntary  aubstriptiona.  I  should 
like  b^t  the  principle  of  tbe  minute  or  ISGti,  hj  wbich  Governmeat  ^ve  b&lf 
the  aalariea,  and  bnlf  tbe  rent,  and  two  or  three  other  things ;  but  1  would  laks 
either  that  or  a  capitation  grant.  I  have  said  £1  per  head  for  day,  and  lOf.  for 
niKht  acbolan." 

Tbe  Fkesidext  t^Tbe  Aasodation,  aa  a  rule,  ia  adverae  to  puitin^  reiujlutiona. 
Iti  object  is  to  furniBh  a  platform,  or  arena  for  diacuMion.    But  there  can  he 
no  barm  in  pa^iing  (Ititi  resolution,  foF  it  only  nsks  tbe  Council  to  do  trbat  no 
one  will  doubt  the  propriety  of, 
^^Tlie  nsolutionwaa  then  put  and  carried  anatumooslj. 

^V  EDiJCATIOX  tlf   TTHtSST. 

^^ilUs  G.  Mure  Mackenzte  nnd  Miss  Irbt  eantributed  a  paper  on 
education,  eapecially  female  education,  among  tlie  Sclavonic  Chris- 
tians of  Turk(5y  in  Europe.  Tlis  paper  stated  tlmt  the  number  of 
Ihe  Sclavotiic  Christinna,  more  or  lesa  eonnecteJ  with  the  Ottoman 
empire,  amounted  to  betweep  7,00n,000  and  8,000,000.  Wherever 
the  ChrUtJnna  have  a  native  government  public  iiialrucLion  ia  an 
object  of  solicitude,  whereas  the  Mahomedan  govertimtat  of  Turkey 
does  notliiu<j  for  the  education  of  hs  Chriatiun  sul>jcctfl.  For  iu- 
8t«Dce,  the  self-governing  principality  of  Servin,  with  1,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  has,  during  the  last  35  years,  provided  itsotf  with  318 
primary  acliools,  eix  gymnasia,  two  commercial  echoola,  a  theological 
seminary,  a  civU  and  military  academy,  while  in  neighbouring 
Bulgaria,  which  is  administered  by  Mussulmnna,  5,0(10,000  to 
6,000,000  Sclavonic  inhabitants  have  not  a  singla  Sclavonic  academy 
or  higher  seminary.  lu  the  smaller  Sclavonic  districts,  Old  Servia, 
Herzog^ovinia,  und  Bosnia,  educatioa  stands  lower  than  in  Bulgaria, 
Female  education  was  impeded  by  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers  not 
to  be  obtained  in  Turkey,  and  young  girls  could  not  well  be  sent  out 
t>r  their  own  country  to  he  trained.  However,  the  native  wometi 
had  started  some  schools  which,  il  helped  forward  and  supplied  with 
proper  teachers,  would  form  a  most  hopeful  instrument  for  civilising 
and  instructing  the  community;  and  to  undertake  this  work,  aa 
association  has  been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  education  for  the 
Sclavonic  ChrisiiauB  in  Turkey.  Tbe  scheme  was  purely  educational, 
-without  any  ohjcct  of  making  proselytes  of  the  Oriental  Church, 
one  of  its  patrons  being  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  another  tbe 
Metropolitan  of  Servia. 
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A  CONFERENCE  was  held  at  tte  Rooms  of  the  AwocialiM  W 
the  I7lh  of  AvigU9t,  1865,  to  couiiider  itic  ihrenleucd  Tiailaliofi 
of  f'tiolera.     The  Bisbop  of  London  was  in  tlie  clmir, 

Tlio  Staiiditig  Committee  of  the  llealdi  Depnrtment,  nn  vchoa 
devolved  t!ie  duty  of  carrying  out  the  losolutione  |>ft*sed  »l  the  i' 
fereoce,  were  of  opinion  that  ilio  best  way  of  giving  efft-ci  to  ' 
intentiona  of  the  resoliitioiis  woul!  be  to  form  a  Spotiiul  CommiUI 
consisting;  of  Chtir  own  body,  -wiih  ihe  aihlition  of  delegnic*  fro 
other  biirlics.     Tlicy  fvlt  tliiit  ihe  known  cjsisleucc  of  a  committivi 
pracucal  and  pxptricnced  men  would  lend  to  allay  tliat  iiiMlucnUr 
BO  likuly  to  bo  excited  by  tlio  distioniieuted  BCid  uncxidaiut-d  fi* 
nicnlfl  whicli  dffeu  find  f.nrrency  in  times  of  danger  ;  ntid  tbat, 
cnllectin<T  fucts  Crcmi  all  nviiihiblc  j^ourccj^,  a  imiss  of  evidt-ncc  ttnf 
he  procured,  which  would  be  of  the  grfaluet  value  as  a  guitte 
Bugpesling  tlie  adoption  of  precautionary  and  preventive  uie«'U 
should  the  cholera  appear  among  us.    Tlip  Coiivmitlco  lliii-i  Hj*i«iiit* 
prepared  the  foUowiiig  resolulions,  snpgi'sliitg  in  the   fir.->l  phice 
iiiqiiirieH,  nud  the  mode  of  making  lliem,  which,  iu  tlie  judgti 
of  the  Committee,  ou|rht  to  be  inetlluted,  and  itlso  such  jitmi* 
measures  ns  may  be  carried  out  by  voiiiutiiry  exertion,  to  avert 
mitigate  the  vistitntion  of  any  epidemic  disease.     Ulnir  (jropo-ittfl 
were  intended  to  be  voluntary,  and  su|i piemen tnry  only  to  ilwi  ~ 
of  the  Sledicnl  Department  of  itic  Privy  Council  luid  the  ( 
(eo  far  as  tliey  can  ha  well  cjirried  oiil)  of  tlie  Medical  OftH 
ilL-alih;  ariil  the  ra-«pprn.iioti  of  the  Medicnl  Officers  of  Ileiillfa ! 
the  Metroppiis  was  invited,  the  Commiiieo  highly  appivcta 
importunee  of  the  prsiciieol  siiggcstions  wade  by  ihenv  for  ibe  i 
meut  of  the  law  for  Iniprov«meut  of  iho  Sanitary  Condilion ' 
Population,* 

I  —That  Uie  nuubor  o£  ileatlis  by  iiiiajmatit  iltsfl.i.M;.f  til  wluoh  a  latK*] 
tion  ii  proven tililc,  amounted  in  I^C.1,  nccording  In  ll)o  Report  of  Iho  |U( 
Geuer.d,  t«  114,538  hr  till  Englund  ;  aud  tliat  aucii  Huioimt  d(  di^ase,  rjpvdaCf 

•  "Saronth  Report  SIfldiciil  Olllcers  of  tlio  Privv  Council,"  pp.  o2«-&St> 
t  Th*  clasi  of  disexaes  conping  under  the  tf.rm  of  "mmBmatic"  *r»  eb«l«'»' 
dlwrhcKt,  dyseatory,  atnall  pox,   tue«slea,   scarlutina,  dipUlhcria,  qniiuy,  <««?• 
whooping  cough,  tyi'Utt«,  erjsipeJiie,  curbuncle,  iuttueDst,  aguOi  ramfaldl  l" 
rlituisatisni,  fee.  
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nndar  a.  threatened  inrasion  of  cbolera,  nad  apart  from  it,  demanda  the  mo*^ 
•erioiia  fiublic  aittantiao, 

ir — ^Tbiit  it  id  of  ^cat  importance,  lor  tbe  ecouomiMl  and  effidont  direcUwi  of 
pabllc  effort,  to  asccrttiu  and  make  kiioivn,  jls  early  aad  ni  cJenrly  aa  priHtictblt, 

•mong  what  clasaos,  under  what  couditioni,  and  from  what  cuases whether  oE 

OTcrcruivdiait,  of  deffctivo  water  aupplj,  want  of  proper  ventilation,  or  ollicrvfisft— 
theao  disoaaBS  iiro  dovcloiwd  and.  porpctuftted. 

in. — That  Ti-ith  this  end  in  view  ntatiatics  shoultl  he  otitflined  as  to  tlio  doalh- 
Ifttea,  uid  the  proportions  ol  deaths  from  diseases  of  tha  wiiiisiiialtfl  clitss,  in 
iioproTcd  iiio(l<?l  or  other  dwelliugs,  in  tiuproved  pomiuon  l»dging-liou»cs,  aad  in 
■weU-manflgpd  public  institutionB — such  us  district  institutions  on  the  half  timo 
Eystem,  achook  for  tlio  recoptioa  of  deatitufc  cbtldron,  and  woU-maaaged  prtsoiu; 
djstiuguiijbiiig  the  di-icases  arising  tUcruin  from  thoao  introduced. 

IV',— That  the  chief  seats  of  luiasniiitic  diaeasa  eheuld  bo  enrlv  aafertained  Mid 
dcy^igBttted  in  liata,  and  marked  on  niapn  fur  tho  direction  of  inquirers, 

v.  -  Th»t  as  the  worst  plac^si  uro  kn.j  .n  to  tho  Union  Medical  tllBcers  aad  tbe 
UtliAB  BBlioving  Ofiiiprs,  it  is  to  tho  Boards  ol  Uiinrdiani  of  the  Poor-LairUllinnft 
^ad  their  oflioials  that  tho  public  must  laok  for  tUo  earliest  infornmiion  to  other 
"   iio#  charKod  with  tlia  care  of  tho  puUlii:  benhb,  jia  to  tho  ilrat  cAse«  of  the 
M  referred  to. 

Nmb— Whereas,  the  authority  of  mniiieijal  corporations  U  often  limited 
to  poriioQs  of  tq«'us.  nil  civic  iind  rural  populatiun*  are  undfr  tho  juria^ 
diation  ai  Boiirdj  of  Giiardidn.s,  who,  being  themacl^'oa  nesiranaiblo  to  tha 
Central  Board  and  to  FarliMincnt,  uro  charged  vrith  the  rclfef  ^f  deititulioa 
ACi^asioiicd  by  r.iL-kne.i'i  and  preuiatiiro  Biortality,  and  with  llio  eupervision 
of  tho  Union  liitlrtnaritis  and  ul  the  Medical  and  GolioTinq  (Jfllcers. 
VI  ^That  Iho  alttution  of  tlio  President  of  tlio  Poor-Lnw  Bourd  bo  called  to 
olijtton  1.,  and  tliot  ho  be  refjuejiteil  ciirly  to  direct  the  attention  of  Boards  of 
|vardiaR9  to  the  rrtea  of  mortalily  in  exveai^  ol  kni^wii  standards  tlTorded  m  tho 
rCountlM  as  sliowu  liy  tho  ijtip]ili!m«tit  to  the  25th  Antionl  Report  of  the 
-Geutral.  Tliat  ho  be  also  rorjuosted  to  direct  tho  giuirdiann  jiartictdarly 
lire  into  aud  a^icertnin  b}'  tlieir  otUc^cra  tho  geiitA  ol  the  moat  rile  uiiiiAmntie 
8«Bi  and  to  publish  them  without  delay  for  the  infsrmaiiou  of  tlio  ratopajors 
Dtheri^,  and  that  tho  Looal  authoriticii  should  be  e^jieciully  reuijuded  of  thi^ 
Ct — ^Ihiit  Incal  ref^i^lrai'!^  have  in  Iheir  books  rocorda  of  the  places  4i)d  housoa 
luftlljr  TJiitcd  by  (.hoiera,  typhua,  Ax.,  in  previtjus  epidemics. 
I  VIL — That  it  bo  iiinbniiittd  to  tho  Prenidttut  ct  'he  Poor-Lnw  Beard,  tlmt 
^luuch  as  tho  ]iropo^cd  coiuso  of  actiuu,  by  at^erlinjl  or  lesscuinft  ibc  morlalitjr 
UiiaMnatic  di$t:a,sof>,  will  prevent  claims  for  relief,  on  ucceuut  ef  widowhood, 
orp!iaJla([f!i  ai'd  premature  difialirli'y,  tbe  necc^-iftTy  iticideut«l  expenses  mriy  l>8 
fnil'lf  eharired  on  tlie  ixior's-ratciii  throughout  the  country. 

The  following  are  rcueiomeudod  by  Ponr-Lnw  Guardinnei  and  other  authorities, 
as  tbe  lie»t  moans  of  carrying  out  tlio  forogoiiij;  resehittuns:— 

(fi) — Poor-Law  InspcctnrB  nhould  iudwtt  the  medical  and  relicTing  office ra  (o 
mark  or  maps  u(  their  diatrirts  the  places  they  hate  had  occa^toti  to  Tisit  for 
diseaitei  nf  ih£  niiitsutatic  cliiH*. 

{>•). — Union  clerks,  a.i  superintendent  reglelrarti,  er  the  other  ofKcors  acting  as 
etich,  should  mark  on  the  same  niapa  the  ])l»cea  from  whence  deaths  from  diseascj 
of  tba  miasmatic  class  hare  been  registered. 

(r),— The  seat!i  of  diseases  of  the  nji<i!tuiatia  elass  should  ho  marked  tfith  rad 

ik;  and  \A  deaths,  with  cro-sBoa  in  bliick  ink;  pu:l  tho  p'ace«  where  caiea  of 

Volera  have  occurred,  sliuuld  be  marked  with  blue  tuk, 

frf). — The  medical  and  rolitving  ofEcora  should  bo  requested  to  make  UotB«  and 

nbservations  on  tbe  conditions  of  the  places  affected  by  taiasmatlc  disensea,  and 

the  cla3s«a  of  persons  vho  auflTef  niost  from  tbcm. 

f<).— The  courts,  alley.?,  and  other  places  which  are  undrained,  or  badly  drained, 

Asd  -which  have  no  pn)i>er  water-closots  or  nelf-clcnnBlnK  honco  dridns  or  sewerc, 

&d  no  i)ri>i»er  p:ivenieiil,  obould  be  marked  on  tbe  proposed  district  map. 

'  (f)  — The  piilico  huriii^  constantly  to  trnverjo  all  di-itriotn,  and  being  veil 

lOAlDted  with  tlioso  which  are  physically  in  tho  wnrst  coniliticns,  the  heads  ct 

|iolI««  tbotild  be  requested  to  aid  the  Incnl  iiiTiuirie^  by  diwcting  each  policeman 
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to  make  out  descriptive  lists  ot  tho  places  clwracterUed  by  foul  KmeU*t  t»y  e 
tmiuiQcGa,  and  by  uvercrovcded  and  badly  coualructed  tenein&Iits;  Uid  HuA 
tenemental  uid  the  lilte  places,  where  orercroivditig  esiala  in  eonmUcli 
dleemftc,  ebauld  bo  distinctly  mitrkod  in  the  district  rasps. 

((f), — Tbo  tnarks  on  district  maps  Bhould  be  translerred  to  gen«r»l  ttaif*. 
(A), — In  the  metropolia  and  in  other  townB  where  ordoAnce  mr^reyt  !»»• 
nmdu  copies  of  tbo  ordcabce  tnapa  on  tbe  largest  acalvt  be  luedi  and  in  ot^MT 
tracing  of  town  stirvoya. 

(I'j,— In  aid  o(  mcb  tonp.i  tbo  chief  scats  ot  the  miiiBmatic  4i«eii«M  ifandl  it 
nccompnnieil  hj  listi^t  i«itb  obscrvBtiotiH  by  the  i-egtAtmrft  ta  other  union  oflkNi, 
and  a  statement  of  tlic  deniiily  of  the  poiiuiatlon. 

{k). — That  maps  nnd  lists  constructed  and  marked  in  tho  msumerraccmiraM 
shouJd  be  published  without  deUy  for  tho  ubq  of  sil  concerned  in  MaiUiT  iaip^ 
lion. 

VIII. — That  it  ia  doftimblo  thut  local  assoeiation*  sliotild  b«  lormtd  t«  ndt  Aa 
phi^cii  poinlt^d  otit  in  tho  Tanps  and  lists,  and  to  orgviise  a  i^steiB  ei  vohmbBT 
liousg  to  liovuu  visitiition,  to  ascertain  tho  cocditiona  which  r<H|tUT«  remotd  «t 
siitigEition. 

KoTE.— The  Mlowing  m'ti  among  tbo  cffectH  which  ntay  be  reMCttUj 

expected  froitj  tUo  propoaecl  local  aBsociatiops  nnd  oxaxoinstiMlS,  «».,  VUn 

accurntt)  infortuution  as  to  tbe  extent  And  nature  <st  dctecle  ot  the  weiVM 

of  Trntor'supply  of  tnuiy  districts,  of  sach  iDJiuions  defects  ■■  sewer-taiotii 

•wells,  water  kept  ia  uncovered  butts  and  tanks  OTer  priTios  or  dem^uMia, 

und  defects  in  the  ordinary  qadjties,  quantities,  iind  methods  of  thedi^ 

tributioQ  of  tho  water  aappliod — a»  tuoatis  o(  hoojso  {U}d  stfMt  dowiaftt 

as  TTell  as  for  peraonal  cleansing,  for  clothes  wuhing — especuQf  for  Ihi 

poorest  classes — as  also  defects  vf  sinks,  drains,  and  means  for  ntaio*isg 

foul  Or  waste  raiittiir,  the  liXtAnt  of  existing  defects  of  bousv  nui  ftlMt 

drainngo,  tbo  extent  of  cesspools  and  of  bouse  drains,  and  of  feiren  c' 

decomposing  deposit,  wliich  are  only  ostoudcd  cesspools. 

IX. — That  special  locni  inqxiiriea  1>6  directed  to  tbe  state  of  tho  oxitttiig  jKtni' 

Bion  for  receiving  and  treating  cholora  cases  in  union-bonses,  hospitals,  liMUMcf 

Tefnge,  d:c,,  and  ns  to  tbo  means  prorided  (or  the  immediate  romornl,  not  ntijel 

tbo  dead,  but  of  the  »ick,  from  rooms  ^hich  are  nt  once  the  living  ujd  ilMpBg 

rooms  of  the  itoorest  clA^sei:,  to  places  specially  provided  for  tbe  pai-poM. 

3U— That  a  special  fund  bo  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Conkadtte* 
in  printing,  corrospondencc,  obtaining  and  distributing  rcltirns,  ftujd  oUMClrift 
and  thnt  a.  susbcription  bo  invited  for  this  purpose. 
OttoUr  2itA,  1805. 

BIXLS. 

In  ttic  Inst  Se.'^slu'n  of  Parlinnient  several  attempts 
iu  saiiitnry  legislation  ;  a  BUI  for  fiicilitnliug  tlie  more  OB«fUt1 
catioD   of   Sowngti  in   Great  Britain,  and  a  iJilt  to  amend  tl 
for  lliG  Prolectian  of  Rivera  ami  Sireams  In  England.     Thca 
were  brouglit  fonvard  by  Lord  R  Montngu,  but  were  gubseqi 
withdrawn.     Two   Bills  were  brouglit   fbrvvarJ  for  rrgulatiof 
trftde  of  Chemists  atid  Diuggiats  ;  one  proposed  to  apply  the  evBft 
of  registration  and  examination  in  upb  under  the  Pharmacj  Act  cf 
1852,  the  other  to  establish  a  new  body,  consiatiug  of  a  "Coondl 
of  the  Cliemists  and  Driig!j:i!*t3  of  Kiigland,"  to  be  under  the 
of  a  Commisaiotier  appointed  by  tbo  Secretary  of  Mate.     Tbei«l 
frere  nlao  withdrawti. 


RKPOHTS. 

A  third  Beport  of  the  Committee  ou  tbe  Utilisation  of  Sei 
yeta  issued  tbU  year,  coutaining  tuttny  new  and  valuable  ezperiOMfDM 


I        in  ftCTf! 
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In  agricultural  cliemistty,  niid  ou  cRttle-fecdiiig.  A  Committee  also 
Mt  to  inquire  into  tlie  most  ufeful  ami  pvolJtable  niotle  of  disposing 
<yf  tlie  Sewogo  on  tlic  north  side  of  tLe  Thames  ;  and  altliough  tiiiii 
inquiry  referss  priucipally  to  a  Pnvare  BUI  (the  Hope  Hiid  Napier 
J>l*n  i>f  employing  tlie  Sewage  in  Essex  Murslies),  it  involves  mailers 
of  great  imporlance,  both  na  regflrds  the  Utilisation  of  Sewage  and 
tbe  principles  of  Local  Taxation, 

The  following  Rfpoits,  which  have  appeared  during  the  year, 
dest'i've  special  mention  : — The  7ih  Keport  of  the  MeUlcnl  Officer  of 
the  Privy  Council  on  Public  Health  ;  (he  20th  Report  of  the  Ecgis- 
trnr-Gciici'»l  of  Births,  Deaths*,  oirJ  Marringes,  and  the  Supplement 
to  tbe  25t]i  Keport ;  a  most  valuahle  summary  of  tbe  causes  of  Death, 
and  the  proportions  of  denlb-rnfe  to  population  in  »il  parts  of  Kng- 
laud  ior  tlic  last  ten  years,  and  the  Keport  of  the  Medico!,  SonilJiry, 
and  btAtifilical  Coaditton  of  the  Artu;  and  Navjf  up  to  1863. 


tJKHEALTHY  OCCUPATIONS. 


In  tthtit  JVaijcsn  the  Needless  Exposure  of  IForkmen  to  Dartffff 
to  hife  and  Htalth  be  beat  avoided,  espccialij/  in  Cotlierie»i 
Mineit  and  Manufactories  J     Bt/  P.  H,  Holland. 

Being  a  Medical  Inspector  under  the  Goyernuient,  and  n  memheP 
of  the  late  Mitio  Coramission,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  anything  I 
may  eay  is  entirely  unolficial.  In  considering  the  quesiiou,  it  is 
necessary  1o  inquire,  what  are  the  needlesa  dangers  to  which  the 
particuliU"  workmou  in  question  are  peculiarly  exposed,  tiud  how  those 
dangers  can  be  best  guarded  against,  and  how  both  uia:Jters  and 
workmen  may  be  best  induced,  or,  it  may  be  forced,  to  adopt  the 
precautions  necessary  for  avoiding  ancli  danger  ?  By  iicedlces  danger 
I  donolDican  such  ns  could  otilj  befivoidcd  by  abandoning  djmgerous 
(jccupuiions,  or  by  prccauiions  so  costly  as  to  render  such  occupations 
unprofitable,  but  such  ooly  as  might  be  guarded  against  by  rea- 
sonable and  proper  care.  It  is  right  tluit  dangerous  work  in  one 
district  shoulJ  be  carried  on  in  as  sate  a  miinnor  iis  in  other  districts; 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  maslers  wlio  refuse  to  do  what  is  necessary 
to  preserve  their  workmen  fiom  needless  risk,  should  bo  uiudc  to  pay 
full  compensation  to  all  who  are  injured  in  consequence.  Since 
I  brought  the  dangors  of  coal  raining  before  the  Association  at 
Bradford,  in  Id5l[),  much  progress  has  been  made,  in  a  great 
degree  caused  by  tlie  public  attention  wiiich  has  been  directed  to 
the  ftubject.  In  18S0,  the  Amended  Colliery  Inspection  Act  im- 
posed expressly  upon  owixers  and  agents  of  mines  the  observance 
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of  some  iini>ortant  precautions  which  were  before  merely  di: 
genTSlly.  The  difference  iu  efficiency  between  direct. np  preeaiitiuM 
to  be  observed  by  anybody,  and  imposinsr  the  rL'Sjinnsibiliiy  of  tUir 
obstfrrauce  upon  cet*tam  itidtvidtiab  dlsritictly,  l)3«  been  mou  ro* 
markable.  Part  of  tlie  eflei't  is,  no  doubr,  due  to  lb*  Ui<y  rendniog 
anyone  vtlio  urgtecia  a  piecjiucioiii  wliirb  it  is  lii.i  c\pre»s  dBtjts 
obi^eno,  liable  lur  such  pefuntaiy  damsigis  aa  result  fi-uin  bis  illrgai 
Jlenlert;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  better  mode  of  insuring  ibe  ^n.'iiU»t 
possible  safely  to  ibe  men  tban  by  euforcing  payment  by  ilieirinBSlcn 
for  ail  bj.'S'S  occasioned  hy  ilieir  neglect  ol  means  of  safety.  Imper- 
fectly as  tliis  civil  responsibility  of  the  owners  and  agents  of  eollieri' 
is  now  enforced,  their  liability  to  tt^  or  at  l.aiit  ilic  distinct  en»i 
ment  of  1860,  that  certain  precnuiions  eliould  be  observed  %  tkri 
has  been  immediately  followed  by  a  very  large  reduction  in 
deaMisfiom  those  accidents  against  which  the  owners  and  agi;iiu  t 
been  directed  to  observe  precautions;  while  iberc  bad  been  a  much 
smailliT  reduction  of  tlioJ=e  against  which  I'ri'cantiona  are  etinjil 
directed  to  be  obi^crvcd.  Thu^  during  the  eji^lit  years  l&3l-$, 
altout  217,000  men  and  boys  were  eaiployed  in  cool  mine?,  tli 
were  [,002  a-year  killed,  on  the  average,  by  nccident}  while  darii 
the  four  year?,  alter  the  Act  of  18(iO  ciime  into  ofieriiilun,  tbuiigli 
number  of  colliers  has  incrcnsed  to  at  lea.«t  280,0(iO  (and  prulisbl 
njnre),  Ihe  <hatb*  fioiu  ncLidcnt  arc  actictjiy  lo*?i,  arid  nLiiively  'cry 
inuch  l&^s,  namely,  rtj?  a-year  i  and  if  the  deaths  m  llhrtley  Colliery 
1)e  excluded — us  perhups  they  oug'rt  to  be,  as  the  acciilent  wbieii 
cau.-'cd  them  was  so  Teiyextraordinnry — ihcavenirfc  will  be  only  9i 
a^yenr,  or  'J6  fewer,  though  the  colliers  nie  at  lea^t  03,(XH)  ino: 
When,  hoivevcr,  the  dittereni  classes  of  accidents  causiiift  death 
eXiVtriined,  the  elfect  prmliiced  by  the  amended  law  of  18'iO  beeoi 
much  mora  striking.  Tlio  prccautiu»»  directt-d  to  be  olucrvcJ 
the  owner:?  and  nj:;ont3  of  coal  nnne»  ore  cbiuHy  directed  lo  piTVfi 
explosions  ami  aceiJo!  ta  in  the  sh:il\s;  those  to  prevent  falls  of 
and  coid  mul  mii^celluneous  accidciita  are  g:ener;dly  directed  to 
obyeived  by  the  men.  During  the  eight  jears  before  and  the  fiw 
yeara  ininicdiaiely  followi:  g  the  aniciulod  l:iw,  the  proporlion  of 
desiths,  to  100,(.i()0  men  and  boys  em[iloycd,  Iriuii  eueh  greiit  chus  of 
accidents  was  on  the  averag<j  per  Qimutn  as  fdllows  : — • 
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Thus,  while  deatlia  from  explosion  have  been  reduced  ty  half,  and 
those  from  shaft  accidenis  by  nciuly  half  their  former  proponioti,  tbose 
from  fill  of  roof  and  of  coiil,  wliicL  kill  tbrco  times  as  many  aa  are 
destroyed  by  explosion  (tlie  danger  which  almost  ejcclusirely  atinicw 
public  attention),  remain  nearly  as  numerous  na  tlify  were.  If  iho 
responsibility  of  guarding  ngrtiu.tt  fulls  of  roof  or  coal  were  imposied 
upon  all  ownors  and  agents  of  coal  njinef,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
the  frequency  of  these  accidents,  by  which  eight  lives  are,  on  the 
ftvcrago.  lost  every  week,  would  also  bo  reduced  probtibly  by  half 
po^jldy  by  more  tlinn  half,  ilieir  prGseiit  fearful  number. 

In  the  dislricts  where  men  are  employed  fur  the  apecial  duty  of 
guarding  against  such  falls,  accidents  are  very  much  k-ss  frequent 
than  where  the  propping  or  spragging  is  done  by  lh<^  pitmen  thcni- 
strlvea.  Tliis  is  precisely  what  might  be  espeeted,  for  men  employed 
to  pertoitn  H,  particular  iinportaiit  duty  are  likely  to  be  scleclcd  from 
amongst  those  wtio  perform  it  best,  and  they  will  certainly  acquire 
gruttttr  skiil  and  knowledge  for  tl>e  proper  pet'Torniance  of  that  pwr- 
ticular  duty ;  tnd,  what  i.s  perhaps  siill  more  im]>ortnn(,  ihcy  will 
bave  no  inducement  to  ncgluL-t  iIuh  work,  a.«  ihn  pitmen  have,  Thi'se 
b«titg  paid  in  proptiriioa  to  the  coal  they  pet,  and  not  for  time  occu- 
pi>-d  in  pr<ippitig,  &f,,  iirc  tlierc'iy  tempted  lo  neglect  it  as  mudt  ad 
tliey  liare,  while  they  will  permit  no  neglect  by  odiers  which  endan- 
gers themsehe?!.  If  (he  law  imposed  upon  the  ow*ni-ra  and  ngtmLs 
ihe  duty  of  taking  precnutions  against  fall  of  roof  in  all  pits,  whieh 
d'lty  imi  huen  vuluntmrily  undertaken  in  the  be-tt  m:inagod  mine?) 

ere  would  not  be,  as  i here  arc  now,  nhove  four  huncired  lives  a* 
,  eight  u-wc«k,  lost  by  faUs  of  roof  and  conL  MorL-  than  half  of 
those  dcEitlia,  and  a  much  great cr  nimibcr  of  ?evcre  aceidenla  not 
fatal,  mi>rht  bo  prevented,  and  would  be  prevented,  liy  emU  an 
extension  of  tbc  Act  of  1800.  It  will  be  dilFicult  lo  prove  that  lliis 
great  and  needless  cause  of  danger  shoald  ho  allowed  to  cnntinne, 
simply  because  certniii  coal  owners  jtreler  nut  lo  imdcrtake  a  duty 
which  clearly  oufilit  to  he  imposed  upon  them,  and  which  iha  best 
managers  of  coat  mines  do,  with  great  iidvautugea  to  tbemselYea  u 
well  aa  to  their  men,  voluntarily  undertake, 

Xlie  excessiive  danger  of  coal  mining  is  notorious,  but  many  are 
not  aware  th.it  metal  mining  ia  nmeh  more  destructive  of  lite.  Coal 
minf rs  who  lojc  their  tiies  aro  evidently  killed,  while  metal  tittDers 
appear  to  die  naturally,  though  they  are  just  aa  certainly  killed  by 
their  employment  as  if  lliey  were  buna,  or  crushed,  or  darfted  tu 
pieces.  They  are  destroyed  by  cxcesaive  lung  disease,  wliicli.  shorten- 
ing iho  average  duration  of  their  lives  by  nearly  nine  year?,  shortens 
the  ptiiod  of  prodociive  labour  by  at  least  one'third,  makes  many 
wives  widows,  and  numerous  children  early  or[itians.  Though  the 
exeess  of  deaths  among?*!  miners  when  young  is  not  preat,  wlicn  ihey 
get  above  40  it  is  enorniuua,  us  is  fbown  by  lh«  following  tabic  of 
the  annual  death-rate  of  maU'S  in  Cornwall  amongst  1,000  livings  of 
All  ages  above  la,  from  all  causes  : — 
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That  thU  enormous  excess  of  fatal  lung  disease  amongst  mioert 
is  caused  by  Iheir  employment  is  evidenl.  for  it  is  cnnlincd  to  iboM 
wlio  woi'k  underground.  It  is  not  ciiused  by  the  climate  of  Com  will 
fol'  that  is  vin usually  mild  and  equable,  imd  oilier  Coniisbiuen,  nut 
miners,  aro  less  than  usually  liable  to  such  discuses;  ti«r  b  it  dn« 
to  hei-ediinry  piediis  posit  ion,  for  tbeir  children  are  remarkably  Itefdthj, 
nnd  ihc  otlier  members  of  miner's  families  do  nnt  suffer  from  it,  nor 
do  the  miners  themselves  uudl  Ihey  Iiiivq  worked  for  some  jctn 
undergromrd.  The  same  ?az\s  [vrove  tliut  it  Is  not  caused  bj  caj 
peculiarity  in  Iheir  mode  of  life  at  home  or  of  iheir  dwe])in{r«,  orw 
food,  or  clotbiiig,  all  of  which  lire  similar  to  those  of  their  fi 
(who  do  not  euffer)  and  somewhat  Letter  thau  most  of  tLe 
labouring^  tlusaea  t-iin  obtain.  Neiilier  is  it  eauscil  by  exo 
duration  of  work,  which  is  shorter  than  the  average.  Lastly,  tbos* 
minerii  oaly  suffer  considerably  from  excessive  lung  ilinfir. 
•who  work  cither  iu  badly  veiililaCed  mine?,  or  who  have  to  dinb 
liiddera  from  grciit  dcpihs,  or  wliola-eatlie  nmch  gritty  dust  oriioinkr 
smoke,  or  candle  futm;,  or  who  arc  cxpuscd  to  wet  or  cold,  wbcn 
overlicutcd  by  climbing,  or  by  working  in  hot  or  I'tose  air. 

When  a  uunibcr  ot  causes  of  dist-u^e  ore  acting  together  ta  tte 
same  direction,  Jis  in  this  ciise,  it  is  difficult  to  prove  wtiirh  u  Ui«, 
most  injurious.  My  own  luliu-f  is,  timl  had  retilibuion  with  it9  con 
Bequeijcei",  the  breathing  of  hot,  close,  and  foul  oir,  the  confiiieimai 
of  powder,  smoke,  and  candle  fume,  ami  especially  the  incTMSwl 
liability  to   caleh  cwld  after  working  iu  close,  aud  therefore  hot  ud 
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foul  air,  are  the  laoet  frequent  causes  of  the  miners'  complaint,  onlj 
because  these  arc  the  catisea  of  diseuBe  to  which  the  great  majority  of 
miners  are  exposed;  for  I  ani  also  convinced  that  laildur  climbing 
from  gre.it  depths  19  still  more  fatally  injurious  to  those  who  Imva  ao 
to  climb  (who  fortunatfly  are  iho  minority),  and  that  it  is  of  course 
esptxtuUy  injurious  And  distrestiing  to  tliose  whose  lungs  nre  nlreHdy 
injured  either  by  existing  oi*  by  previous  diaeaae,  or  who  expose 
themselves  to  cold  wlien  overheated  by  climbing. 

Jf  it  be  right,  which  no  one  doubts,  to  enact  that  the  owners  and 
Dgcut4  of  coal  mines  shall  ventilate  t!iem  so  as  to  prcveut  dangeroua 
accumulation  of  injurious  gases  in  them,  in  order  to  check  the 
danger  of  explosions,  citn  it  be  wrong  to  enact  iliat  the  owners 
of  metal  mints  also,  shall  so  ventilate  ihem  aa  to  prevent  that  close- 
ness, fouli>e!>9,  iuid  heat  of  air,  and  that  confinement  of  powder  smoke 
which  cause  disease  much  moi-c  destructive  of  life  in  proportion  than 
explosions  are,  tmd  more  certainly  preventiblo.  If  it  be  right,  which 
no  one  doubts,  to  enact  that  the  owners  of  coal  mines  shall  observe 
precautions  to  lessen  the  chanco  of  their  men  being  killed  while 
going  up  and  down  the  shafts,  can  it  be  wrong  to  enact  that  the 
owners  of  deep  metal  mines  shall  adopt  means  for  preventing  the 
certainty  of  premature  and  paitilul  death  from  disease,  produced  and 
aggravated  by  long  continued  climbing? 

If  it  be  contended,  as  it  is  by  some,  'svith  strange  absurdity,  con- 
tended, that  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  just  legislation  to  interfere 
with  any  employment,  howerer  dangerous,  in  which  grown-up  men 
voluntarily  enifngc,  I  reply  that  the  community  fiaa  a  right  to  guard 
against  any  evil  injnrioua  to  it,  whenever  that  can  be  done  without 
producing  a  great  or  evil.  Danger  which  cannot  be  avoided  must  bo 
encoimteicd,  but  there  is  neither  wisdom  uor  justice  in  allowing  large 
numbers  of  our  countrymen  to  be  constantly  exposed  to  great  and 
nrcdleas  dangers,  such  as  those  of  mining,  which  may  be  materially 
lessened,  with  no  cost  ihitl  would  not  be  repaid  by  greater  efficiency 
and  economy  of  work.  It  needs  no  argument  to  rove  that  men  cannot 
work  in  hot  and  close  as  well  as  in  cool  and  fre^b  nir ;  or  that  when 
56  out  of  100  miners  die  from  slowly- produced  and  lingering  luug 
disease,  a  very  brge  pro  portion  of  those  nt  work  must  be  so  ill  as 
to  be  unable  to  work  with  full  efficiency;  or,  that  if  men  have  to 
spend  thi-ir  strength  in  climbing  bidders  e<i«al  to  four  or  five  limea 
the  height  of  St.  Paul's,  as  some  have,  they  cannot  do  as  much 
naeful  work  as  they  could  if  saved  that  wasteful,  exeeBsive,  and  des- 
iruciive  toil.  Nor  does  it  need  proving  that  it  is  a  national  duty  to 
Slop  the  needless  exposure,  not  to  the  risk,  but  to  the  certainty,  of  pre- 
muturc  death  of  a  la'-ge  number  of  the  most  intelligent,  the  most 
indu!>triou»,  the  beat  conducted,  the  most  virtuous,  and  the  most 
religious  of  our  countrymen  ;  and,  by  saving  them,  to  guard  their  wives 
and  children  from  the  dangers  and  privations  of  early  widowhood  and 
orjihanage,  and  their  friends  and  the  public  from  the  burden  of 
maiittaining  those  now  left  destitute;  nor  that  it  is  the  National 
ioteivot  as  weU  as  the  Rational  duty  to  save  the  waste  of  lif*  amoujjst 


3«2        EfferU  of  Sheffitld  Trades  on  life  and  I/faith. 

tlioBfi  whose  Itkbonra  eivaw  National  wealth,  who  work  fof  Eti*hfi4 
in  Peace,  aud,  if  (he  sad  uecvsaltjr  shall  nrue,  woal4  fight  for  licr  la       , 
War. 


The  Effects  of  certain  Sheffield  Trades  on  Life  and  Health. 
By  iHinN  Ciiables  Hall,  M,D<,  Smxor  Phtfitidatt  to 

Sheffield  Fuhtic  Hospital. 

SHEFFIELD  is  the  prineiiial  seat  of  Ihe  cutlery  and  otti^r 
ware  rnanufacturc,  and  the  capitil  of  tlie  parish  which  bcm its 
name.  The  parish  of  Slielfield  is  of  conijid  era  hits  extent.  It  ia  abodl 
ten  miles  in  length ;  its  arerage  braailth  three  mile3,  with  imapa«  tA 
rather  more  than  22,IU)0  acres.  At  the  lo-^t  consui  iho  popabtion 
was  1*1.1,157.  being  an  iacreaso  in  ten  years  of  49,87J.  The  prtMol 
population  of  SheffieM  is  more  thnn  2i>O,O0U.  The  number  of 
houses  at  present.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Bag^haw,  is  43,r>63,  and  «f 
these  3D,tl(i4  are  inhabited,  and  -3,^00  uninhabited.  The  hut  rcturaj 
made  to  the  to^^^n  clcik  showed  tlie  rateable  vahie  of  thu  propcrtjr  il 
the  liorough  to  be  t'l'-tSifUl  Is.  id. 

In  the  ten  years  ending  I860,  the  dcflth-rate  was  28  in   1.000— i: 
18»>.%  34  in  1  01)0— in  itt61,  34  iti  1,000,  and  for  the  first  »ix  moni; 
of  the  present  year  we  find  it  after  the  rate  of  32  in  l,t)iH),  and  «v 
admitting  a  slight  error  in   this  return  of    the  Kegistrnr-Geacnl, 
based  as  it  is  on  onr  population  at  the  last  censu!>,  neverthelew  tilt 
dcath-rute  of  Khelflcld  tu>t»t  btrikc  with  alarm  everyone  who  girv 
the  suliject  his  consideration. 

Sheffield  has  very  rapidly  inerea.'»er]  in  size  and  importance;  for 
in  IGl.i  the  population  was  only  2,207.  In  17315  the  townsbipof 
Shellield  consisted  of  2,l-')2  houses,  with  a  poputntion  of  9,69S. 
Many  of  our  local  trades  can  lie  carried  on  with  a  very  small  aoMiltl 
of  capiial,  nnd  heni-e  the  very  large  number  of  what  are  called  Buk 
masters.  The  wago3  of  many  of  the  artisnns  are  also  much  Wfher 
than  in  other  towns.  I  mention  these  circumstances  as  I  think  m 
shall  presently  see  tliat  they  have  an  important  bearing  oq  iMj 
Bubject  iimler  considernlion. 

The  neighbotii'hood  of  Shellield  abounds  in  the  three  minenl  tmi>^ 
ducttons  which  are  most  im|>ortant  to  msin — coal,  iron,  and  »>oa«,"^ 
The  iron  ore  la  found  in  many  parts  of  the  district  at  a  d«ptfa  of 
from  50  to  CO  feet;  and  nlttioagh  it  was  unquestionablr  the  rmv 
material  which  first  led  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  ShelGeM  10 
man ufact urea  of  irott,  these  tnmes  are,  in  this  our  dajr,  comiMustinfy 
of  little  imporrancc  to  the  staplr;  branches  of  the  trade — ste«t  is  wtutt 
is  principally  required,  and  the  native  iron  of  Ihe  district  it  Ml 
adapted  for  the  conversion  into  ateel  like  the  iron  of  oih.-r  conntriia. 
A  Uigc  quantity  of  Englsh  iron  is  doubtless  used  in  Shefiielil  Ln  ihi 
toanufaeture  of   cast  metal  goods  \   but  a  liundrcd  fttroaces,  at  Ite 
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lesst,  are  Cdnstatitly  at  work  for  converting  the  iron  of  Rweden  and 
RiMsia  into  steut,  from  which  our  finest  razors,  scissors,  knives,  &ad 
files  arc  made. 

Belokv  the  iron  lies  the  bed  of  coal,  one  principal  seam  of  which 
runs  UDd«r  a  portion,  of  the  town.  The  mean  dnpth  of  the  coal  is 
abtiut  120  yards,  and  the  thickness  of  the  bed  from  3  to  5  feet. 
This  bed  supplies,  and  hna  supplied  for  many  years,  the  fuel  required 
by  ibo  mtinufnctUiers ;  but  tho  existence  of  railways  of  late  years 
has,  of  cotirsis,  extended  the  sources  whence  the  supply  is  obtained. 
Previous  to  tlie  employment  of  coke,  chnrcoal  wns  used  in  the 
Bmeltiug  of  iron  ore,  and  doubtlciis  kd  to  the  dostmction  of  many  of 
our  jincient  forests,  Evelyn  has  remarked  that,  *'  Nature  has 
thought  tit  to  produce  thia  wn'^tiny;  ore  moru  abundantly  in  wood- 
lands than  in  any  other  ground,  and  to  enrich  our  forests  to  their 
own  destruction  " 

In  the  early  days  of  it^  history,  the  only  extensive  concerns  con" 
nected  *vith  tho  trades  of  iShctfield  wore  the  furnaces  and  (brgea  in 
wh  ch  tho  iron  was  pieparod  i'or  the  mantifacturer;  and  the  beautiful 
park  of  SlioHiehU  in  ttic  midst  of  which  fitood  the  pciaoa  which  so 
long  held  the  ScoUish  Quei^n,  was,  within  tho  memoiy  of  man, 
dotted  with  iron-stone  pit-hilb.  fciheffield  did  not  enjoy,  io  those 
tim»'S.  tliat  almost  entire  monopoly  which  slio  possesses  at  tho  present 
of  thdt  staple  anicle  of  ht-r  mantpfacturc^ihe  knife.  This  counlry 
httd  an  impurt  trade  in  knivi-s  till  the  reign  of  QtU'Cn  Elizabeth  •  and 
in  liie  anicles  cnuraeratod  in  iUe  Custom  House  Books  of  the  feign 
of  Heniy  VIII.  aie  "knivis  of  Almayne,  knyvcs  of  Frstncc,  and 
knyvi'S  of  Colloyne."  >towe  informs  us  tliat,  in  tho  firth  year  of  het' 
rttgB)  Queen  EJizabetli  laiil  isorue  restricuons  on  tliis  import  trade,  in 
Older  to  cncoTii-nge  tlie  London  maonracturprs,  London  being  at  that 
time  the  principal  mnrt  for  the  finer  species  of  cuilory.  Now,  ii  is 
notorious  that  a  very  hiige  portion  of  what  is  sold  as  fine  London 
cotU-ry  in  the  metropolis— both  scissors,  knives  and  razors — are 

"  Slii'Ilield  mafle. 
Both  lia'.t  niiU  blade," 

The  town  of  Sheffield  w  sup  [died  with  water  by  a  company,  tha 
principal  reservoirs  of  which  are  pl;tced  at  all  elrVaiioii  of  1,200 
h'ct  uhove  tho  level  of  tite  sen,  and  are  fiiled  from  eprino:3,  and  from 
the  fiurfacG  druinnge  of  tlie  lund.  Tlie  quantity  of  ruiu-uater  at 
such  an  elevation  is,  as  a  matter  of  coin-ae,  at  al!  tliues  considerable. 
Tlie  water  is  brought  nlong  an  open  stone  cunduit  to  the  other  reser" 
voirs  of  the  company,  which  are  placed  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
and  tUcy  aro  placed  at  au  elevation  ot  460  feet  above  the  lower 
streets  ;  so  ihat  the  water,  which  is  conveyed  iu  iron  pipes  to  the 
town,  can  bo  easily  taken  to  the  upper  rooms  of  tho  house  of  any 
inhabitant  who  may  require  it. 

The  water  is  very  pure.  An  imperial  gallon  does  not  eontaJQ 
more  tliun  four  grains  of  mineral  and  organic  matter.  About  a 
graiu  of  these  is  iu  a  Etate  of  Euapendiun,  and  sua  easily   b«  se^a' 
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rated  by  filtration ;  luid  about  three  grains  of  saline?,  earthy,  and 
organic  matter  are  tield  in  solution.  Tlio  taste  is  agreeable,  moil  f«v 
towns  have  moie  pure  find  better  water  tliau  SholReld. 

Tlie  fluppiy  of  all  the  iieceasarics  of  UTe  is  abmidiint,  and  genertlljr 
reasonable  in  price.  Milk  ia  Irotr^ht  info  the  town  by  the  itutll 
Derbyshire  farmers  around  Sheffield. 

Having  taken  a  general  antl  n»piJ  survey  of  the  town  of  Sheffield, 
it  may  be  well  to  direct  attention  to  the  homes  of  Its,  artisaDS.  Ua«t 
of  them  have  a  bouso  of  their  own,  and  those  who  live  ia  tin 
suburbs  have  frequently  a  garden.  In  times  of  good  tmde  it  is  Dot 
Uiiual  to  find  two  fomihtis  under  the  same  roof,  and  I  do  not  think  w< 
have  an  inhabited  cellar  in  the  whok  town.  The  nvemgc  nnmbir 
of  inmates  to  each  house  is  ratbor  more  than  five,  nnd  many  of  thcH 
dweiling3  cither  front  the  slract  or  open  into  mod (?r»te)y-9L£«d  yard*. 
At  certain  periods,  however,  numerous  bouses  are  returued  aft  wiXf 
habited.  This  is  easily  accounted  for.  AYhcu  trade  is  gooA^ilbm 
ie  a  great  demand  for  cottago  houses,  and  speculators  arc  indttool  to 
run  them  np  as  alighdy  and  rapidly  as  possible,  in  ibo  h(^ 
obtaining  for  a  time  at  least  an  enormous  percentage  :  hence,  w 
trade  becomes  bad,  a  reaction  tukes  place,  and  the  speculatiie  buil 
who  have  paid  but  Jitile  attention  to  what  are  really  the  lep't: 
wants  of  a  population,  find,  to  their  cost,  that  the  cottage  accow 
dtition  that  has  been  ci'cat«d  is  fur  beyond  what  is  rc(}uired. 
recent  adoption  of  ihe  "Local  Governmeut  Act  "  by  the  Corpontf 
of  bheffield  will  have  a  most  beneficial  tflect  so  fat  to  the 
of  bouses  for  our  artisans  le  concerned.  Thero  is  probably  I 
the  confined  alley  and  narrow  eul-de-iac  in  Shcflield  than  in  maoy 
other  manufacturing  towns,  A  good  deal  has  been  done  of  lata 
years  to  the  sewers  and  surface  drains  of  the  town,  but  atill  tnnch 
requires  to  be  done  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  inhabit* 
ants,  Tho  working  classes  appear  but  little  iiware  ihnt  they  harea 
duty  to  perform  as  well  aa  lbs  autliorities;  and  lliut  all  meaaumfi* 
effecting  improvements  in  the  drainage  of  the  streets,  the  supply  of 
water,  and  in  ventilation,  may  be  rendered  nearly  inoperative,  for 
removing  the  causes  which  increase  tho  bills  of  mortality  and  **ri- 
oualy  affect  the  health  of  towns — ^those  causes  which  add  to  dM 
burdens  of  the  ratepayers  by  producing  widowhood  and  o^phsIla<^ 
arising  from  preveniible  diseases  and  preveniible  deaths.  I  nj,i» 
what  the  authorities  may,  their  clform  will  be  far  from  socoeulul  if 
a  nidus  of  morbific  eflluvia  be  permitted  to  remain  in  almost  vvtrj 
part  of  the  confined  courts  in  whicli  the  houses  of  soma  of  mt 
artisans  are  placed,  and  who,  ou  opening  th^ir  windows  witk  tk* 
forlorn  hope  of  purifying  their  small  habitations  with  the  breearf  cf 
Aummfr,  get  instfi^d  a  mixture  of  gB„>;es  from  dunghills,  ashpits,  uni 
nighi-soii — or  what  is  even  worse,  because  more  insidious,  froa 
eavih  which  has  become  impregnated  With  organic  matter  imbitel 
long  before,  and  which  now,  though  comparatively  cleaa  and  in- 
emits  u  jwi^onous  vapour, 

the  manufactures  of  ijbefSeld  are  cutlery— knives;^  scissors,  mors 
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files,  edge-tools,  joiners'  tools,  engineers'  tools,  scythes,  sickle?,  shears, 
eawj,  circular  saws,  steol,  railwny  gprings  and  reUs,  buffers,  aovils, 
vices,  steam  haiamers,  boilers,  engines,  stove  grates,  fenders,  fire- 
irons,  silver.  Silver-plated,  Britannia  metal  goods,  &c,t  &c.,  &c.  To 
which  must  be  added  the  more  recentlj'-introdHf'ed  manufacture  of 
armour  plates,  guns,  and  steel  shot. 

In  considering  Ihe  effects  of  the  Sheffield  trades  on  life  and  health, 
with  a  view  of  sliowjug  how  their  iiijurions  effects  may,  to  a  very 
oonaidernblc  extent,  he  removed,  it  will  be  quite  impoaaible  for  me 
withio  reasonable  limits  to  direct  attention  to  all  of  thetn.  Such, for 
example,  &g  ivory  and  bone  cutters,  cutler?,  halr-scating  weavei'S, 
&c.*  I  shall  ihereforo  confiue  my  remarks  to  the  manufacture  of 
files,  and  to  the  grinding  trades  of  Shefiield,  with  a  passing  allusion 
to  the  men  employed  in  the  lead  works  of  this  town,  because  they 
suffer  from  a  disease  arising  from  the  same  poisoning  of  the  system 
as  file  cutters. 

The  lend  works  of  Sheffield  were  eslahlished  in  1758,  and  now 
employ  ubout  40  men  and  20  women.  Although  as  old  us  any  lyorks 
in  England,  no  better  precautions  are  taken  to  preserve  the  health 
of  the  workmen  at  any  of  the  more  modern  establisliment?.  Plenty 
of  air,  and  strict  cleanliness  are  deemed  of  the  utmost  importance 
preventtng  the  attacks  of  lead  poisouing,  Tlie  latter  is  enforced 
much  ns  possible  by  the  foreman  and  managers.  A  pint  of  ale 
nlbwcd  daily,  and  in  the  evcut  of  sickness  medical  nttendance  ia 
6up]ilicd  and  sick  pny  grmilcJ  to  the  sufferers.  I  u.ra  indebted  to 
my  friend  William  Baker,  Esr[.,  F.C.S.,  the  chemical  superintendent 
of  these  mills,  for  the  fiiet  thut  I  lie  workmen  who  have  to  do  with 
tuetftllic  lead  only,  suffer  very  little  j  nor  do  the  red  lead  workpeople 
appear  to  be  so  liahlo  to  (he  attacks  as  tlicsa  employed  in  the  wlute 
le«d  departments,  "These  latter  often  are  taken,"  says  Mr,  Bukcri 
"in  three  or  four  months  from  the  time  they  fii'st  commence  work- 
ing." Some  constitutions,  however,  appear  to  resist  lead  poisoning 
better  than  others',  and  men  are  now  working  who  have  been 
employed  at  the  Shetfield  Load  Mills  6,  8,  12,  13,  14,  aad  in  two 
ca»e3  30  years. 

The  forging,  grinding,  cutting,  and  hardening  of  files  forms  one 
of  the  moat  important  branches  of  our  local  trades,  and  one  in  which 
the  workmen  suffer  most  severely,  at  any  rate  in  one  part  of  tho 
manufacture  of  a  file.  This  is  one  of  the  trades  which  ia  "in 
Union,"  and  consequently  one  the  numbers  employed  in  which  Can 


*  Maoy  years  ago,  Mr.  Thackorny  pointed  out   the  elTects  of  ortit,  tTftdee,  and 

tsrofeMiDiia  on  lire  nnd  loiifrevity.  StonetnaAoi)?,  qtiarrymcn,  cotton  batters, 
misera,  leather  cJresfiers,  needle  poiniers,  raivehiac  (tiers,  bone  scale  cutters,  iTory 
cutters,  and  tiair-gentiDg  wcavi^rs,  ^tufrer  more  or  less  Trom  ttie  effects  of  dust.  A 
alagulftr  atfection  is  produced  oh  (he  men  wfio  haft  liniveB  willi  eocoa  wood  and 
etMQy,  the  dust  from  both  or  wlikli  wooila  causes  in  some  ingtance^  coartrictioti 
of  the  clicBt,  mnAin^  from  tlic  fyai  anil  nof^c,  and  BjmptomB  vhtch  resemble 
iboM  present  in  liay-osthmii.  It  iiko  prniluccs,  when  tho  skin  tn  at  nil  tender,  a 
jMCnliw  kiad  ol  erytlicma  on  tlie  liivmls,  face,  and  olbcr  parts  of  the  body. 
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At  the  present  time  tUero  are  cagagtAJ 


more  reodiljr  be  aecertained. 
in  the  file  trade  ; — 

Forgers  aud  Cutters 

File  Gi-iuders  

Hai'Jenera     ... 

Females        ...         ...         -..         ... 

Boys... 

Dressevs,  Strippers,  and  Coke  RidJlers 

Blanagors      ...         


8,500 
250 
200 
900 

1,000 
300 
200 


5,730 


If  to  this  number  wo  add  the  manufacturers,  and  those  uot  eo&* 
nected  with  tlie  Uniooj  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  6,000  of  tb* 
inhabitants  of  ShefBeld  and  its  vicinity  are  engaged  in  the  mannfike* 
ture  of  files.  The  Filesmilh.i'  Union  is  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  in 
Sheffield.  From  1854  to  1865  it  has  paid  to  its  members  wbeu 
of  work,  £51,044  17s.  2\d,  From  18C0  to  (he  end  of  1864  (E 
years),  this  Union  paid  for  312  deaths,  viz.,  297  men  and  wob 
end  \fi  boys,  £l,15C  6*.  Orf,  The  wngp.s  of  the  better  ekn 
double-handed  forgers  will  average  about  40«.  a  week  ;  single^htiti 
forgers,  25s.  to  30*,  a  Tv*eek;  cutters  of  a  superior  class  of  work,S(k; 
boys,  6j.  to  ISv^;  female  cutters,  6f.  to  18f.  a  week;  scoarera, Jfcc, 
9j.  to  128. 

In  speaking  of  the  wages  of  file  forgers,  single  and  doubU-bwidcd 
forgers  wcro  mentioned.  Small  files — say  all  under  ten  inehea^^r* 
made  single-handed  ;  the  larger  filcis  require  n  striker  who,  imn|;  t 
very  heavy  dotiblc-headcd  hammer,  aidis  the  skilled  forger  in  moaldta^ 
the  steel  into  the  refLuisito  shape.  The  hist-ory  of  a  file  is  siop^ 
this^aa  a  rule,  horso  rasps  are  forged  from  bar  steel  ;  other  fikt 
from  cast  steel.  When  forged,  the  file  is  sent  to  bo  tuinea]«d,  or 
Bofloned,  in  a  furnace  or  baking  oven ;  it  then  goes  to  the  grinder, 
who,  placing  it  upon  the  whetstone,  gi'inds  it  until  lie  malEai  H 
perfectly  white  and  marked  only  by  the  grain  of  the  stMie.  Tkt 
best  smooth  fileis  are  then  stripped,  and  tiled  from  hi^el  td  polslf  il 
which  couditiou  they  arc  sent  to  the  cutter,*  who  uses  a  bannur 
which  varies  in  weight  according  to  the  size  of  tlio  file — also  a  IcadrtT 
stirrup,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  file  upon  itn  urfl 
enclosed  iu  a  stone  stock. f 

The  file,  while  being  cut,  rests  upon  a  bed  of  lead,  and  wliefQ 
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■  A  file  with  1,000  cuts  on  e^cb  aide  ia  tumdo  Arilb  a  bummer  and  diM,  III 
hatDmcr  weigliln;  7|1ba. :  ft  bas  3U0  cutii  on  tbe  edf^,  for  wbteh  a  3lt>,  haikBtr 
JB  nsed.  A  man  workinK  10  lioura  can  cut  about  20  sacb  liles  in  a  d»f.  Me. 
,t.  E.  Wliito  lias  cnloiltitMl  tluit  it  uiati  to  do  tlis  muit  ItA  about  HOtoD*  i* 
weiglit  dut'iiig  a  dav.  I-'ilcs  aie  nnt  cut  b^  the  macliine  io  Sb«file]il  -,  cuddM* 
cut  niM  beiiii;  consiilcreil  very  intl-nor  to  fties  cut  by  hftnil. 

f  Thoise  wiio  rtiiiy  wish  la  understanil  IhorouguSy  tliis  beautiful  [ucuji  tf 
fllo  manuractiiro  in  all  its  biBucUcjat  cannot  do  beltur  than  coMolt  <he  t«ti 
pttufibltft  of  Mr  Kenry  Turner. 
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are  cultmg  in  the  aame  ehop,  fine  particlea  of  leail  duBt  abound  ia 
considerable  qutwiitj.  Ia  cuttrng  files,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  mea 
to  wet  the  thumb  and  fiugor  of  the  left  hand  by  patting  them  to  the 
mouth  aod  sg  tnobtening  them  witli  their  saliva.  At  every  shifting,- 
and  when  the  Sic  has  to  be.  turned,  tho  lead  13  hntidlcd,  and  thus,  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  it  is  Jibsorlrtid  iuto  the  syetem.  The  next  process 
the  filo  undergoes  b  hardening,  iiud  were  it  nwt  for  the  practice  of 
some  liouscd  oi  htirdeuing  iitos  in  lead,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
my  present  purpose  farther  to  describe  the  manufacture  of  a  file. 
I  Bay  the  practice  of  sotue  housed  to  hai'dea  in  lead,  for  out  of 
200  tirros  manufacturing  filca^  I  flud  aa  yot  only  about  15  that 
bftFo  adopted  thia  Fyatcm.  After  the  tile  ia  cut  it  has  to  be 
horde  ued. 

If  tho  old  procoas  of  hardening  in  a  coke  firo  be  adopted,  the  file 
i»  brushed  over  with  ale  grounds  and  salt,  a  eorering  which  protects 
il  from  the  ellecls  of  tho  coke  firf,  in  which  it  ia  thoroughly  heated 
mthout  being  burnt;  it  1.4  tlieu  set  and  straightened,  either  with  a 
lutmmer  of  wood  or  of  lend.  It  is  then  dipped  into  salt  and  water, 
and  afterwards  taken  out  and  "slraincd"  by  ihc  hardener  to  the 
requisite  form.  The  flies  are  then  scoured  with  water  and  fine  sand, 
and  plunged  into  lime  water,  whieh  imparts  that  peculiar  grey  colour 
which  rondera  the  Sheffield  files  as  beautiful  to  look  at,  aa  they  aro 
coufcssedly  valuable  to  use.  Tho  /aui/  of  the  lilo  is  tempered  in 
hoi  lend,  aller  which  the  lilo  is  brushed,  oiled,  and  wrapped  up  for 
mni'kct. 

Tho  file  is  covered  with  a  composition  of  one  part  of  whealen 
flour,  two  pnrU  of  fine  charcoal  dust,  and  tlirec  parts  of  common 
aalt,  A  small  pan  containing  the  lend,  nbout  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
ia  surrounded  l>y  a  coko  iitus  and  stands  iu  the  centre  of  the  furnace, 
which  presents  a  surface,  moro  or  less  heated,  of  about  four  feet 
■qoAFO.  The  load  is  kept,  or  perhaps  rather  I  ought  to  say,  should 
be  kept  covered  with  fine  coke  dust,  or,  what  is  better  still,  with, 
finely  ground  old  ateel  pots,  for  this  material  is  found  to  lie  closer  than 
any  other  to  the  surface,  aud  to  prevent  what  tho  file  hardeners 
call  wii-ite,  r.  e.,  oxidation  of  the  lead.  The  metal  is  kept  at  a  good 
red  heat,  but  certainly  below  the  temperature  at  which  lead 
Tolntilises. 

Wliat  is  the  file  cutters'  disease?  Poisoning  by  lead.  I  have 
already  slated  that  the  file  rests  on  a  bed  of  Icitd  during  the  process 
of  cuUiug,  and  that  fine  lead  dust  may  be  seen  to  rise  every  time  tho 
chisel  Js  struck  by  the  linminer.  The  men  have  a  fooSish  habit  of 
wertjnj  the  finger  and  thumb  with  which  tho  chisel  is  held,  by  licking 
them— I  hey  frequently  cat  their  meals  without  washing  their  hands — 
and  often  take  dinner  in  the  workuhop  where  the  files  are  cut.  Aa 
though  fine  lend  dujft,  liandling  the  lead  at  each  shifting,  and  licking 
ihe  fingers  were  not  sufficiently  poisonous.  I  saw  in  one  of  the  file- 
cutters'  shop?»  during  tho  Inst  few  week?,  a  man,  whose  wife  had  just 
brought  him  his  dinner,  eating  it  with  unwashed  hands,  and  dipping 
bla(;kened  and  covered  wiih  fine  lead  dust,  into  a  ^a^ 
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whicli  containod  the  salt  for  seasoning  his  beef.     I  went 
(September  25,  1865),  to  a  file  shop  in  which  several  men  were  bI 
work,  cutting.     These  meu  all  take  ttieir  diiincris  m  llic  aUop — lliey 
never  wasii  their  bands  till  tliey  get  Lome  at  night — ''  ^ometimca  not 
then,"     They  do  not  change  tlieir  clothes  when  they  get  home.    On* 
man  made  lhi»  statement :  *'  I  havQ  known  a  thousand  file  cutters,  Iral 
I  only  know  one  who  Jakes  the  troublti  to  wash  bis  hands  bcfort  lie 
gets  his  dinner ;  he  works  at  Canuuelle',     I  never  think  of  wasbiog 
miue."     With  regai'd  to  the  fiymiitoins  of  lead  poisoning,  I  need  not 
dwell  on  them  at  any  length  here.     Lead,  as  a  poison,  first  afipeBri 
to  act  on  the  peripheral  nerves  of  the  body,  and  afterwards,  on 
nervous  ccatrea  ;  ii3  chief  manifcatalions  being  on  the  uerves  of 
intestines,   producing  colic — and  on  those  of  the  arms,  prodnci 
paralysis.     I  know  not  why  this  substance  should  exert  a  8[ 
influence  on  those  parla.     Tlie  file  cutters,  after  repealed  attAfil% 
have  a  peculiar  dirty-whito   and  Enllow  appearance;    the  dropped 
wrist  is  common,  and  the  blue  Sine  ro^nd  the  teeth,  arising  from 
depositions  of  a  sulphuret  of  lead,  very  marked.     The   depout 
Bulphuret  of  lead  ia  due  either  to  the  sulphur  furnisbed  from 
matters  veceivtsd  into  the  tartar  on  the  leetli,  or  the  sulpbo-cyi 
acid  in  ihe  saliva.     The  lead  is  from  the  salt  of  that  metal  which  htt 
entered  tho   circulntion.     A    boy   was    admitted   into    the   Sbeffidi 
Public  Hospital,  a  few  weeks  ago.     Ke  had  all  the  symptoms  of  Iwi 
poisoning  except  tho  blno  line  ;  being  a  tile  cutter,  no  doubt  existod 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  dtscMc.     Iodide  of  Potassium   was  givea  to 
bim,  and  in  a  week  the  blue  line  appeared.     If  fornved,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  when   it  will  disappear.     I  once  had  a  file  cutter  uodtf  my 
cnre  who  had  suffered  in  early  life  from  lead  coUc ;  he  had  not,  how* 
ever,  cut  files  for  eightecen  years  before  I  jjaw  him,  nor  had  Ite  bet* 
in  any  way  exposed  to  the  influence  of  lead.      The  blue  line  was    "" 
present. 

With  respect  to  hardening  files  in  lead  producing  the  file  call 
disease.  The  meu  who  work  at  it  fay,  "  that  sometimes  they  fetl 
and  they  consider  it  injurious  to  health.  My  own  expericnoo' 
me  to  say  timt  it  most  certainly  is  not  nearly  so  injurious  M 
cuttin".  At  the  Sheffield  public  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  wbov 
have  had  tho  last  hvo  years,  56,8^*3  in  aud  out  patients,  and  \» 
which  the  File-smiths'  Union  annually  eubscribea  £52  iO#.,  to  hjkw 
the  privilege  of  sending  tlie  poorer  brethren  of  the  trade,  when  ikk, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen,  the  last  ten  yearcs,  a  file-bflnk*<r 
suffering  from  kiid  colic.  I  saw  oae  with  the  blue  line,  but  k«  bod 
only  hardened  in  lead  for  a  short  time,  but  he  had  been  a  cutter  prv- 
vionsly  for  ninny  years,  and  had  often  been  a  euflTerer  from  the  111*- 
cutters'  disease.  If  this  process  prove  a  valuable  one,  and  if  it  U 
found  not  open  to  the  objection  urgod  so  elrongly  against  it,  ''iballl 
makes  eoft  and  dumb  Jilea,"  a  moment's  considerntion  of  the  prooM 
already  described,  will  convince  any  one,  that  with  very  ordlMiy 
precautions,  the  operation  may  he  rendered  quite  harmless  to  ik 
workmen,    But,  unfortunately,  it  is  just  those  ordinary  p^^c*Bli«tt 
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wbicb  are  so  freqiientljr  omitfed,  through  ignorance  or  careleaaness,  in 
many  departmenta  of  life.  If  the  woikineu  suffer  at  all  frotu  hard- 
ening files  in  lead,  how  does  the  lead  aiTect  them  ?  Clearly,  from 
tbe  fine  panicles  of  oxide  of  lead  (dust)  which,  are  carried  upwards 
by  tbe  current  of  air  rising  irom  so  largo  an  extent  of  heated  surface. 
This  takes  place  luore  especially  when  the  file  is  pluDged  iuto  the 
pan,  and  the  covering  of  coke-dust  and  diosa  of  oxide  of  lead  ia  dis- 
turbed. Nothing  ctin  be  more  simple  and  ea.sy  than  to  place  a  hood 
over  the  pan  leading  up  to  an  opening  in  the  chimney  of  the  furnace. 
Tlie  current  of  air  would  then  pass  io  a  direction  away  from  the 
person  of  Ihe  hardener.  Sir.  Baker,  whose  great  practical  expe- 
rience as  a  chemist  connected  with  our  lead  woiks  all  will  admit, 
was  kind  enough  to  vii^it  some  of  these  places  with  me.  Ho  fully 
confirms  my  opinion,  that  the  prevalent  idea  that  any  vapour  con- 
tiuning  lead  ia  given  off,  is  altogether  erroneous.  Even  supposing 
vnj  chloride  of  lead  were  formed  from  the  salt  in  the  composition 
used  in  covering  the  fdes,  its  vapour  would  be  visible,  if  tlie  tempe- 
rature were  high  enough  to  render  it  volatile.  We  saw  no  auch 
Tr»pour. 

a.  Children  shouW  not  begin  to  cut  files  at  so  early  an  age  as  at 
present.  It  tends  to  mako  them  feeble  in  body,  and  deprives  them  of 
the  possibility  of  being  properly  educated. 

b.  Without  the  greatest  care,  lead  will  enter  the  system  through 
the  skin.  Common  sense  will,  therefore,  point  out  the  Impoitaucc  of 
washing  the  hands,  arras,  and  face,  many  times  a  day;  of  fre- 
tjueatly  combing  and  brushing  the  hair  ;  and  of  having  one  set  of 
clothes  for  the  shop  and  another  wlien  out  of  it.  The  mouth  ought 
&I54  to  bo  frequently  rinsed  with  water. 

c.  The  mcaU  ought  not  to  be  taken  in  the  workshop  j  and  never 
taken  without  first  washing  the  hand::,  arms,  face,  aud  lips,  and 
changing  the  working  jacket,  or  the  poison  will  enter  the  system 
with  the  food. 

rf.  On  no  account  lick  the  fingers  when  at  work. 

t.  Atl  orinasal  respirator  worn  when  working,  would  keep  out 
much  of  tho  line  lead  du^it^  and  consequently  keep  the  poison  from 
entering  the  air-pnssagcs. 

f.  The  dress  should  he  of  coarse  linen  ;  a  cap  of  the  Mme  mate- 
rial would  keep  the  lead-dust  from  the  hiur. 

g.  The  working- dress  and  sliirt  should  be  put  on  when  entering 
the  shop ;  and  both  should  be  changed  for  the  ordiniuy  dress  before 
going  home. 

h.  On  no  pretence  neglect  thu  use  of  the  hot  and  cold  bath. 

i.  Attached  to  every  large  manufactory  where  filea  are  cut,  tliei-e 
ought  to  be  a  large  room,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  where 
the  men  could  wash  themselves,  and  change  their  dress. 

The  Ircatmcnt  of  lead  poisoning  admits  only  of  the  passing  reinai'k, 
that  purgatives,  an  enemn^  opium,  and  hot  baths,  are  among  the 
most  useful  remedies  j  and,  that  tho  dropped  wrist  requires  to  be 
^^^^morted  on  ^g^^    Counter  irritation  and  galx&m&m  VClV  \)<!^ 
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acquired.  M.  Duclienne  has  pointed  out  the  importance  tf  «JH»lying 
galvsnism,  not  generally  to  the  arm.  but  more  especially  lo  tlie  mm* 
eloa  affected  ;  which,  in  these  cEises,  are  most  commotily  the  extcoMRt 
digitomm,  and  not  the  lambricates  nor  interossei ;  bcace,^  why  (irt 
firat  phalanges  only  cannot  be  extended,  whilst  wlion  thcM  ««  «>p' 
ported,  the  second  aud  third  phalanges  can  be  volunlarily  nixi 
without  difficulty. 

I  hope  most  sincerely  that  thousands  of  my  fellow-townsafn, 
when  tbesc  renmrka  are  made  public  by  the  press,  will  senontiy  wo* 
eider  what  I  hare  atated,  and  what  I  am  certain  every  pitysidas  uid 
surgeon  of  experitnco  will  confirm.  The  means  of  pretcntioii  »»y 
be  considered  too  simple,  or  trifling;  but,  by  these,  and  a  free  nnuf 
BOBp  and  water,  how  much  of  pain,  of  sorrow,  and  of  ivretcbedn«i«t« 
themselves  and  their  famiJies,  might  the  file-cutters  of  SlicftcM 
avoid. 

Grinders  are  divided  into  three  classes: — 1.  Dry  prinders,  lusjis 
only  the  dry  stone.  2.  Mixed,  or  those  who  partly  yrind  on  tlw  wrt, 
and  partly  oa  the  dry  stone,  8.  Wet  grinders,  Tho  grinder  tmm 
on  hia  work  in  a  building  called  a  wlicel.  The  first  eleani'gtindif 
wheel  was  erected  in  1786,  when  grinding  becatn«  a  aeparftt*  bnodi 
of  trade. 

At  the  preoent  time  there  ore  about  164  wheels  in  aod  DMt 
Sheflicld.  Of  thcac  132  are  steam,  and  32  water  whecK  There 
are  8  water  whecU  on  the  Sheaf,  2  on  the  Don,  7  on  the  Porter,  6 
on  the  Loxicy,  8  on  the  Klvelin,  and  1  at  Whirlow.*  Jn  taA 
wheel  ore  a  number  of  rooms,  which  vary  in  siie  and  the  nianbcvof 
grindistones  they  contain.  In  these  the  grinders  work.  As  m  gateni 
rule,  wet  grinding,  and  the  heavier  branches  of  the  trad^,  ar«  camH 
on  downstairs  j  and  tho  lighter  branches  in  the  rooms  ott  the  vffn 
stories.  There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  tbie  rale ;  and  il  h 
no  uncommon  circumstance  to  see  wet  aud  dry  grinder*  workiigia 
the  same  room.  The  heavier  brandies  of  grinding  inclode  m/m, 
scythe?,  table  knives,  machine  knives,  edge  tool»,  fUea,  Su-,  ^ 
The  lighter  branches  are,  spring  knives  (pen  and  pocket  kaivtsV 
razors,  scissors,  forks,  spindles,  needles,  &c.,  Ac.  Needle  griodnig  ii 
principally  carried  on  at  llathersage,  a  village  some  few  milei  tvi 
Shefiield.  A  considerable  number  of  men  are  employed  in  griadisg 
glass. 

Tlic  rooms  m  which  the  grinders  work  in  the  vatiaus  wliMktft 
called  "hulls,"  the  literal  meaning  of  which  is  a  stye.  AfWt  l» 
many  of  these  places  would  convince  youj  Sir,  and  every  nMikcr  d 
the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Hcteocc^  this 
more  happy  or  appropriate  appellation  could  not  possibly  bo  mittt^ 
In  each  room  are  placed  a  number  of  "  tiT>ws  *'  (trotighs))  son  * 


•This  mny  not,  possibly,  Include  every  wLccI— as  many  old  boiuea  hi«W 
late  jMr»  Ijeen  devoted  to  tbla  pnrpoBc.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  tkak  I* 
nnitury  and  other  rcqaisite  requiremcDls,  many  of  such  place*  an  »i«»flr 
tioflttcd  for  grindmg. 
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lesi,  ia  proportion  to  its  length.  Some  rooms  will  hare  tea,  some  not 
more  tban  two  or  tlirco.  The  trougli,  wliicU  is  made  of  cast  raeta.1, 
ia  received  into  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  contains  the  water  in  which 
tbi;  grinJing-stono  revolves,  Wheti  tho  sloii©  is  run  tlry,  the  water 
is  removed  from  the  trough.  Each  trough  has  several  divisions — 
one  for  tho  stone,  one  for  the  glazer,  the  lap,  and  the  polisher. 

The  ghizer  is  a  wooden  wheel,  which  varies  in  size  from  four  inches 
to  foor  feet  in  diametor:  it  in  covered  with  leather.  This  is 
"dressed"  over  with  glue  and  emery;  and  when  this  application  has 
»et,  the  surface  is  rubbed  with  cmery-cakc,  which  is  a  composition  of 
emery,  stict,  and  bcoVwax. 

The  lap  ia  a  wooden  tool  faced  with  lead,  on  which  the  eides  of 
pen-knivcj,  the  sides  of  razors,  and  the  flat  sides  of  the  better-finished 
scissor:*  are  rubbed,  to  give  tlicm  a  flat  surface.  The  effect  of  this 
will  at  once  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  a  first-class  Sheffield 
knife,  on  comparing  the  pen  with  the  pocket  blade,  or  a  razor  with  a 
lable-knife. 

The  polisher  is  placed  at  the  hack  part  of  the  hull.  It  ia  atnaller 
in  size  than  the  wooden  wlieel  already  described.  It  is  covered  with 
leather,  and  made  to  revolve  much  more  slowly  than  either  the 
grinding-alone  or  tlio  glazer.  If  it  revolved  rapidly,  the  blades  either 
of  the  knives  or  the  razors  that  were  undergoing  tho  process  of 
polishing,  would  become  heated,  and  the  fine  temper  of  the  steel 
destroyed.  Although  the  gtaser  revolves  with  no  little  rapidity,  the 
paste  with  which  it  is  covered  prevents  tliis  effect.  A  dry  powder, 
called  by  the  workmen  "crocus"  fau  oxide  of  iron),  is  used  for 
polishing.  Boys,  who  are  apprenticed  hut  too  fretjuently  to  tho 
lighter  branches  of  the  grinding  trade  at  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  are  firdt  put  to  polishing  the  different  articles.  I  found  a  boy  at 
work,  in  a  wheel  last  week,  engaged  in  polishing,  aged  only  seven. 
In  my  visits  to  wheels,  I  have  frequently  met  with  young  boys  with 
coughs,  shortness  of  breath,  aud  lungs  extensively  diseased,  who 
have  never  ground,  hut  who  have  been  injured  by  this  process  of 
polishing,  about  which  1  shall  presently  have  some  remarks  to  make. 

Tho  Drum. — In  the  back  part  of  each  room  is  a  drum,  or  wheel  of 
largo  dimensions,  which  is  set  iu  njotion  by  the  gteam-engine,  and  to 
it  the  grinding-stonea,  glazers,  and  polishers  are  attached  by  the 
"  wheel-bands,"  which  are  broad  leather  straps.  The  connection 
between  the  different  wheels  and  the  drum  can  he  effected  or  discon- 
tinued in  a  moment,  with  the  utmost  facility,  by  putting  the  bands  on 
or  offi     Every  drum  ought  to  he  protected  by  a  rail. 

Grinding  stones. — A.  large  portion  of  the  grinding  etones  nra 
brought  from  the  neighboarhood  of  Wickersley  and  Dalton,  a  few 
miles  from  SheiBeld.  Tho  whitening  stones,  used  for  smoothing 
articles  before  glazing,  are  brought  from  the  Brinclifife- edge  Quarries, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town.  In  grinding  a  razor,  both  the  dry  and 
wet  stones  are  employed.  I  will,  thereibre,  describe  the  process  of 
making  a  razor,  in  order  to  show  the  effect  thii  trade  has  on  the 
health  and  lives  of  those  employed, 
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The  razor  is  first  forged  out  of  a  bnr  of  stect.    It  is  then  seo^ 
whilst  ID  a  soft  state,  to  the  grinder,  who  shapes  it  on  lh«  dry  jwiii 
into  the  required  pattern.     After  the  razor  has  been  "  6h»ped,"  it  it] 
retiimed  to  the  forge  to  he  **flle  cut"  and  "marked;"  the 
fltamped  upon  it  is  very  freqncntly  that  of  some  distant  firm,  it  m*; 
be  in  Glasgow,   London,  or   some   olher   town.     The   razor   neil 
undergoes  the  process  of  hardening  and  tempering  ;  after  which,  it  J«' 
once  more  brought  to  the  wheel,  and  ground  to  aa  edge  on  a  wet 
stone.     It  is  then  "  lapped,"  on  a  tool  the  exact  size  of  the  stoac  on 
which  it  has  been  ground.     The  back  and  end  of  the  tang  is  glazed. 
The  whole  blade  is  then  wiped  vciy  clean,  and  highly  polished  with 
crocQS.     It  is  now  sent  to  the  hafter,  who  places  it  in  the  eoaltl 
(handle).     The  razor  is  then  made  ready  for  use  by  being  "set"  w 
eharpened. 

In  order  to  find  out  the  exact  quantity  of  steel  du3t  of  necesn^ 
created  by  the  first  process  a  razor  undergoes  on  the  dry  stone^  Mf. 
John  Wilson  (ii  very  well-educated  and  most  intelligent  pen-blaJe 
grinder,  and  ior  whom  I  have  pei'sonally  the  highest  respect),  t 
himself  a  liviiig  example  of  whnt  a  grinder  ought  to  be,  and  ir' 
he  might  be  if  he  would,  and  who  has  worked  for  many  years 
the  cclchrated  timi  of  J.  Eodgers  and  Sons,  eutlei-s  to  Her  JUajesiy, 
made,  at  my  request,  tho  following  experiment,  the  result  of  whkk  b 
fibowii  in  tho  annexed  table, 

Tnble  Bho^ng  the  ^eigbt  of  a  dozen  razors  in  Ihe  diiTerent  stages  of  tMr 

manufacture. 

Shape  of  Raxor—  Quill  Backs. 

III*,  oik 

12  Razor  blades  forget!  ia  the  rough  „.        ....        ..,        -1    4 

12  Razor  bbdet;,  Gbaped  ...        „ 1  tS 

12  Eaiortliidcs,  finished         •         I   10 

I>Ois  in  Ghapiug.  A  ounces  ^ler  duien,  principally  on  (be  dry  Etoae, 
Lo^  ia  griadiog  on  tke  wet  gtoac,  o  ounces  per  dozen. 

Sliape  of  Razor—  Swoged  Backs. 

"WesjU 
Rm.  ol, 
12  Razor  blades  forged  in  tLe  rough  ,„        „.        ...        1    0 
12  Razor  blndes,  shopeil  ...         ,„        .„        ,.,         1  1-5 

1:2  Ea7or  blades,  ftaishcd         „,        1    8 

Loss  in  plmiiiog,  6  ounces  |wr  dozen  (flryl. 
LoKH  in  grinding,  2  ounces  per  dozen  (wel). 
In  Bliaping  a  dozcu  large  rozorB  on  a  stone  leven  iucbes  in  diameter,  Ite  i 
vrould  be  reduced  nearly  one  iucli. 

To  grind  a  razor  to  the  proper  ahape,  great  friction  is  requixtdj 
razor  backs  are  for  the  most  part  round,  and  the  prcB;»ure  durijig 
shaping  ia  so  great  that  no  wet  stone  could  maintattt  the  foIUag 
friction  ;  the  stone  would  soon  become  uneven  like  a  hammca'-slaiii^ 
and  so  pulverised  that  after  sliaping  four  or  five  blades  tlie  workmaa 
would  be  unable  to  hold  the  blade  on  itie  stone.  Porks,  razors,  tjibh 
knife-bolsters,  scissors,  shiuiks,  and  needles,  undergo  the  rollinl 
CCS?,  and  consequently  require  llio  diy  &tone.  Spring  knivc 
and  twenty  years  ago,  were  ground  on  a  diy  stone. 

This  process  has  been  eupersedQd,  and  thcae  knives  are  ti0W|  1 1 
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happy  to  say,  all  ground  on  tL«3  wet  stoac,  which  is  made  to  revolve 
witU  great  rapidity.  In  shaping  razor-blades  on  the  dry  etonej  a 
Dumber  of  red-hot  particles  of  steel  fly  about  in  all  directions.  From 
these  *'  motea,"  as  they  arc  called  by  the  grinders,  the  eyes  were  at 
one  time  constantly  injured,  and  in  some  instances  permanently  lost. 
This  danger  is  now  obviated  by  wearing  large  spectacles  of  ordinary 
window-glasg,  Tlie  protcctioa  they  afford  is  obvious,  for  on 
eiamination,  after  they  have  been  a  short  time  in  use,  the  glasses 
arc  found  spotted  all  over  Uy  tbfl  sparks  of  heated  steel.  But  even 
this  precaution  is  not  laken  by  all  j  a  razor-grinder  told  me,  only 
last  week,  ho  did  not  use  the  "  specs  "  because  hia  eyes  were  ao  good. 

It  is  in  dry  grinding  that  the  workmen  are  exposed  to  by  far  the 
greatest  djmgev.  The  dust  which  is  created  by  the  stone  and  steel 
Jills  llie  room  in  considerable  qunnlitivs.  and  when  grinding  scissora 
or  forks  tvvo  or  three  deep  without  a  fan,  those  who  sit  behind  throw 
a  large  quantity  of  dwst  on  those  who  ail  in  the  front.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  grinding  that  dust  aseendfi.  Much  of  tlie  evil  resulting  from 
the  trade  of  a  grinder,  and  this  remark  applies  alike  to  dry  and  wet 
grinding,  proceeds  from  *'  hanging"  and  "  racing  "  the  stones. 

Tlie  Btones  are  received  at  the  ivliecl  from  the  qtiany  in  a  rough 
stuto.  Tlie  grinder  first  drills  a  hole  through  the  centre,  and  fix.ing 
it  on  the  axle  places  it  in  the  trough.  It  ia  then  made  to  revolve 
slowly,  in  order  that  the  steel  which  is  used  in  the  process  of  racing 
may  bite.  With  this  bar  of  steel  the  asperities  of  the  stones  are 
temoved,  and  their  surface  rendered  level  and  smooth.  During  the 
operation,  which  frequently  lasts  half  an  hour,  the  rooms  ara 
tmaroidably  fiUed  with  dust;  the  dust  also  arises  in  dense  clouds 
when  the  sides  of  the  "  trow  '*  are  swept  after  the  process  of  racing 
is  over.  It  is  easy  to  protect  the  nose  and  mouth  with  a  light  hand- 
kerchief during  this  process ;  but  the  precaution  ia  seldom  taken. 
On  my  asking  a  file-grinder  at  the  Union  Wliecl  a  week  or  two  ago, 
'when  collecting  materials  for  this  paper,  and  who  I  found  racing  & 
*tone  and  covered  with  dust,  why  he  was  thus  exposing  himself  to 
causes  certain  to  induce  a  disease  that  would  quickly  bring  him  to  a 
miserable  death,  he  replied,  "  we  know  all  about  it,  Doctor,  bat  we 
never  give  it  a  thought,"  Much  dust  also  arises  in  glazing  and 
polishing ;  the  amount  will  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  nature  of 
tlic  glaze  used.  Tlic  glazing  of  forks  is  tlie  most  injuriouj?.  jUmost 
all  the  grinding  atones  are  now  fitted  with  plates  and  screws,  instead 
of,  n»  fomierlv,  only  with  wedge?.  The  number  of  accidents  from 
the  breaking  of  the  giinding-stouus  arc,  at  present,  much  Ics^  frequent 
than  when  the  old  plan  was  in  oporatinn.  The  saw-grinders  at  one 
tirae  were  oficn  verj-  seriously  injured  from  the  breaking  of  tho 
Bt-onea  when  they  were  at  work.  TIhl^  large  size  of  tho  stones,  and 
the  VN'cight  and  letigth  cif  ninny  of  the  saws  tlicy  have  to  gi-ind,  will 
easily  account  for  this  hrancli  of  the  trade  being  more  dangerous, 
from  the  breaking  of  the  stones,  than  when  the  articles  arc  smaller 
and  liglitcr. 

It  has  been  intitnated  ah'eady  that  grinders  may  be  divided  into 
dry,  wet,  and  mixed.     Forks,  needles,  brace-bits,  and  spindles  are 
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ground  entirely  on  tte  diy  slone  ;  and,  in  addition,  tal>le<kDili|j 
bolsters,  shanks,  shaping  razors,  *' humping"  scissors,  &c.,  &c..  alll 
require  the  diy  stone  to  l.>«  employed.  Sonic  trades  never  u»c  liai 
dry  Btonc:  for  example,  enMS,  filea,  sickles,  table-knife  blades,  edg^] 
tools,  scythe*,  &e,,  are  only  gi'ounii  and  gliized.  Tlierc  ia  al» 
numerous  class  of  gi'inders  who  woik  for  the  meet  part  OD  lie ' 
stone,  and  wlio  are  employed  lu  griading  engin<?er3'  tool^  eogniTC 
stccl-plntcB,  immmers,  fenders,  fire-irons,  stove-grates,  busks  for  >taj%^ 
candlk^lick-bottoms,  nippei-s,  garden-shears,  hoop.«,  &c, 

Fork-griuders  work  on  a  diy  stone,  find  their  calUng  is  perhaps  raw* 
destructive  thtm  sny  of  the  grinding  trades.  The  present  number  of 
men  employed  ia  about  150.  Personal  inquiries  at  the  varioD<  vrbecl* 
LQcIncti  mo  to  conclude,  the  present  condition  of  these  men  is  no  bctUt 
than  wlien  a  fork-giinder  told  me,  some  jeapg  ago,  "I  shall  be  SCnext 
month,  and  you  know  lliat  is  getting  an  old  man  nt  our  trade ;"  anal 
ivhen  I  found  the  average  ago  of  the  men  only  28.  Indi\'idual  instince 
may  be  found  of  fork-grinders  much  older  than  iJiis  man  ;  but  it  if. 
ncTerLhelcss,  ati  undoubted  fact,  that  many  fork-grinders  miserstblj 
perish  bcfoje  the  iige  of  30,  TaJte,  for  example,  a  boy  of  10  (wm!  *i 
that  early  age  many  of  them  go  into  the  wheel),  at  the  ngc  of  21  Iiis 
expectation  of  life,  supposing  he  continue  to  ^vork  at  his  trade  without 
a  fan,  would  certainly  not  exceed  14  years.  Now,  ai  2J,  lh«  pro- 
bable expectation  of  life  is  39  years  ;  bo  wc  see,  that  these  unforltuuie 
men  are  exposed  to  infiuenccs  which  rob  them  of  25  yesn  of 
existence — to  that  extent  deprive  their  ivives  and  familie*  of  tli* 
benefit  of  their  Jitbour,  and  fill  the  union  poora'-houeca  with  widovt 
and  fatherless  children.  There  is  no  more  melancholy  object  ti**  i 
fork-grinder,  looking  prematurely  old,  and  dying  from  the  diut 
inhaled  in  his  trade — no  ol|ject  more  deserving  of  our  pity,  na  w*  set 
him  often  crawling  to  his  hull  to  labour,  when  altogether  UDfiUed  hf 
the  grinders'  disease  for  his  calling — ^"  hifl  poverty  nnd  not  ttt8  w3I 
consents,"  In  this  condition,  a  day  or  two  in  a  week,  he  grinds  for  % 
few  hours ;  inhales  additional  dust,  and  in  order  to  obtmn  bread, 
increases  the  disease  which  already  ia  rapidly  destroying  him. 

Bazor  grinders. — From  the  statements  published  a  tew  weeke  Ifo 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Bazor-GHnders'  Union,  it  appears  there  «•_ 
290  vrorkmciu  employed  in  grinding  razoi-e,  and  81  boys  under 

26  to  30  ... 

SO  to  35  ... 

85  to  40  ... 

40  to  Ab  ,..  ...  ...  .., 

4o  to  fiO  ... 

50  to  55  ... 

65  to  m  ... 

60  to  65  ... 

65  to  7S  ,,, 
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The  above  table  may  be  left,  witliout  a  word  of  comment,  to  tell 
its  own  tale. 

Sclssors-grindera. — These  men  work  partly  on  a  wet  and  partly  on 
&  dry  stone.  Ths  most  destructive  part  of  the  work  of  a  scis^ors- 
grioder  is  when  giving  the  rounded  form  to  the  blade,  and  which  ia 
called  humping. 

There  aro  at  tlio  present  time  about  250  men  emploj'cd  in  this 
calling.  Some  years  ago,  I  found  the  nvcrage  age  of  all  then  living 
lo  be  32.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  8G  scissors-grinders  when  at 
work  in  the  Uiffurtint  hulls.  I  took  down  the  age  of  cacH  man  at 
work,  and  found  llie  average  to  be  only  01  years.  I  took,  the  eame 
day,  the  average  of  40  razor-grinders,  and  found  it  only  31  years  and 
I  EJx  months.  Tbeso  men  wore  at  work  on  the  dry  stone,  and  a 
^^^ujorily  of  them  cither  bud  no  fan,  or  a  fun  that  was  almost  useless. 
^^pthcrs  had  a  fan,  and  were  working  with  dry  grinders  who  had  no 
^^ron.  One  maa  with  a  good  fan  was  luimpiiig  scissors,  but  received 
the  dust  from  a  grinder  on  either  side  of  him  who  was  shaping 
ra;sors, 

File-grindera  use  only  the  wet  stone,  250  men  arc  at  present 
employed. 

Saw-grinders  employ  (he  wet  stone.  There  aro  at  present  220 
men  and  60  boys. 

Table-blade  grinders  are  not  so  numerous  as  a  few  years  ago.  Many 
bare  gone  to  America;  ami,  from  the  low  prices  obtained,  few  boys 
bave  been  apprenticed.  At  present  there  ai"o  GCO  men  and  170 
boys. 

Spring  knives,*  650  men  and  200  boys  have  been  returned  to  ma 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Union,  as  the  number  at  present  engaged  in 
tbie  branch  of  grinding. 

Saw-grinders  (wet),  220  men,  GO  boys. 
Scythes  (wet),  men  and  boys,  fiO. 
Sickles  (wet),  72  men,  30  boys. 
Ei-lgc-tools  and  wool-sheara,  320  men  and  boys. 
If  lo  these  we  add  the  grinders  of  surgeons'  iuatrnments,  engineers' 
loola,  jobbing  grinders,  ueedlc-giindera,  &c.,  it  will  be  found  that,  in 
and  out  of  the  different  unions,  there  are  3,090  men,  and  1,073  boys 
— total,  4,163  men  and  boys  employed  in  grinding,  dry,  wet,  and 
mixed.     I  Iiave  tested  the  accuracy  of  my  former  returii  sulEcicntly 
ta  say,  that  still  the  average  ages  of  all  the  fork-g;tinders  living  does 
not   exceed   29;    scissors-grinders,   32;    edge-tool   and   wool-shear 
grinders,  33  j  table-knife  grinders,  35.     The  ages  of  all  the  razor- 
grinders  have  already  been  given.     I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say 
that  there  is  but  too  much  truth  in  the  remark  once  made  to  me  by  a 


■  When  my  iKwk  wna  publluhed,  in  IBS",  on  the  pindcTB'  dieewe,  I 
returned  0B5  men  QDil  (KK)  Wysi,  uoder  #prin^-kaire  grimlers.  Mr.  Brootohead, 
tira  Secretary  to  the  Union,  inrorraa  me,  that  of  laUs  years  only  grinders'  son! 
ha,r$  t^eeu  allowed  to  enter  the  Xra&a ;  heacc  the  dimiautloa.  Toe  satue  renuUTk 
wiU  apply  to  oChen  of  th^  grinding  tnidi». 
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young  mail  aged  about  ?G,  a  Toi'k'gi'iiidor — '•  lie  reckoned  In  e&xial 
two  more  years  at  his  trade  he  miglit  begin  to  think  of  droppiog  off 
the  perch;"  adding,  "you  know  a  fork-grinder  is  an  old  cod^  &t  30." 
On  taking  down  the  ag«s  of  uU  the  grinders,  wet,  tnixed,  utid  dry,  tX 
one  of  our  largest  wheels,  I  found  the  avei-ago  34  ;  boys  under  21 
were  excluded  from  thia  calculatiou,     There  cau  be  no  difference 
jiow ;  all  the  same  adverse  influenccB  are  still  in  operation,  and  bicIl- 
ness  and  premature  deaths  will  continue  until  the  causes  prodacitig 
them  are  removed.     Taking  the  returns  of  the  ages  of  grinders  wlio 
had  died  at  some  of  the  wheels,  from  theii-  club  books,  I  found  it  lo 
be  43,  40,  40,  41,  ti&L    Taking  the  deaths  at  the  wheel  of  the 
Meears.  J.  Eodgcrs  &  Sons,  for  some  years  past  (1850  to  1865,  wot 
and  dry  grinders),  the  average  age  was  49 — of  the  dry  grinders  only 
43.     At  the  Union  wheel,  iiom  ISiJt)  to  1864,  the  return,  including 
wet  and  dry  grinder?,  shows  the  average  ago  at  death  to  be  only  46. 
But  even  these  death-rates  may  mislead  us,  if  we  do  not  remember 
that  both  these  wheels  are  flrstclusa,  and  that,  aa  a  rule,  it  is  only  ^| 
the  more  prudent  and  better  class  of  grinders  who  belong  to  Buch^l 
provident  societies. 

Men  who  work  in  the  country,  as  a  rule,  arc  more  healthy  tbia 
those  wlio  grind  at  the  wheels  in  the  (own;  and  as  n  body,  tliey  art 
more  temperate.     One  of  the  most  healthy  branches  is  saw-griadiog. 
Many  saws  are  ground  at  the  water-wheels  on  the  picturesque  slreiuiu 
around  Sheffield  ;  and,  aa  a  rule,  the  tueu  Imve  not  to  work  so  nmaf^m 
hours  a  day  as  at  some  of  the  other  branches.     Agdn,  the  tr«d#  ii^| 
too  heavy  to  admit  of  boys  coming  into  it  at  a  vciy  early  age.     No 
boy  is  recognised  by  ihc  Saw-grindera'  Union  under  the  dge  of  14, 
The  men  stand  at  their  work,  and,  cou»equoiitly,  the  lungs  arc  not  st^M 
compressed  as  when  the  grinder,  sitting  on  his  horaiag>  b^nda  for-^| 
ward  for  many  hours  each  day,  in  other  bmuchea  of  the  traule  oboul 
to  he  described. 

The  cause  of  this  diseaso  is  first,  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
metallic  and  gritty  particles  iuhaled  in  grinding,  and  aUo  in  "  huig* 
lug"  and  '*  racing"  the  grinding  stones;  and  next,  the  coDi^traiue 
position  ill  which  they  kbour,  jmd  which  is  unfavourable  lo  the  free] 
action  of  the  respiratory  orijans ;  to  this  must  be  added,  the  working  J 
for  many  hours  in  a   badly  ventilated  room.     When  M  work,  ti»| 
grinder  mounts  what  he  cnlls  his  "horsing."    This  is  alow,  nairoWfj 
wooden  seat.     His  elbows  rest  upon  his  knc&s,  and  his  head«  p»rti* 
cuhirly  when  employed  on  very  small  articles,  is  bent  o\'cr  Ibo  stoo&i 
Thia  position  is  a  very  injurious  one,  and  when  long  codtinued,  if  J 
calculated,  unquestion-ibly,  to  induce   pulmonary  congestion.       laj 
many  of  the  braoches^ — table-knife  grinding,  for  example — the 
often  work,  in  the  coldest  weather,  very  thinly  clad  ;  their  bmodkeT' 
chiefa  off,  their  shifts  open,  and  their  chests  fully  exposed ;  and  ibltf 
too,  in  a  room  every  bit  of  gln-ss  from  the  windows  of  which  htf 
been  removed,  that  the  light  may  not  be  olistrucled  by  the  splaafai^g 
of  the  dirty  water  fVom   the  grinding  stones.     The  floors  of  nicli 
bulls  arc  generally  of  mud,  and  always  ^et,  dirty,  and  t]]]coiiir«11« 
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able.  The  men  porspircs  freely  at  their  work,  and  in  thia  oondifiGii 
often  leave  the  liulJ,  an  J,  without  putting  on  additional  clottiing, 
k>ange  about  the  yard  in  the  opon  air,  even  whoti  tho  weather  is  very 
cold.  luflamrnatioii  of  the  lunjjs,  pleurisy,  rheumatic  fever,  and 
diseases  of  the  heart  are  not  uiifroqueiit  among  them.  I  have  seen 
raaiiy  young  boys  suffering  from  grinders'  diseage,  arising  from  tha 
duBt  inhaled  iu  polishing;  and  in  dry  gricders,  very  often  before  tha 
age  of  twenty,  evidence  is  preaent  of  the  existence  of  tlua  fearful 
auction, 

I  luij  a  patient  at  the  Public  Hospital,  last  week,  a  grinder,  aged 
twenty-two.  On  inquiring  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  he  said— 
*•  I  grind  razors,  mid  have  got  what  I  shall  never  get  ehut  on"  (rid 
of  j.  He  began  io  work  at  eleven  j'eajs  of  age,  and  never  used  a  fan. 
Both  lungs  were  affected  hy  ihe  grinders'  disease,  but  not  nearly  to 
the  extent  I  bare  seen  them,  even  ia  younger  men  than  this  poor 
fellow. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  breathing  is  difficult; 
more  particular ly  when  walking  up  a  bill,  going  upstairs,  or  ascend' 
ing  the  steps  leading  to  the  upper  bulla  in  which  they  work.  At 
thia  early  stage,  the  shoulders  are  often  elevated,  in  order  to  relievo 
the  distress  occasioned  by  shorliiess  of  breath.  The  disease  quickly 
increases  ;  and  day  by  day  makes  cartain  progi-ess  in  all  dry  grinders, 
working  without  the  protection  of  the  fan.  The  digestive  organs 
tccoroc  impaired,  the  breathing  is  more  and  more  short  and  oppressed 
— the  fiice  liaB  a  dirty  white  aspect^the  countenance  m  indicative  of 
much  :jufrering^ — he  stops  to  congh  in  the  street  113  lie  crawls  to  hia 
work — supporting  Iiimsulf  against  the  walla.  They  all  complain  of  a 
dry  sensation  in  llie  throat  iintl  fell  you  "  they  feel  screwed  up"  and 
that  something  is  so  tight  acrass  their  chests  tbey  cannot  breathe,  Tho 
cough  is  at  Erst  dry,  but  aftf'r  a  time  there  is  good  deal  of  expectora- 
tion which  at  first  ia  frothy,  and  indicative  of  irritation.  If  asked 
by  my  medical  friends  to  give  them  a  brief  re .11/ me  of  the  physical 
aigns  of  the  SbefEcld  grinders'  disease — 1  woukl  say — those  of  bron* 
chitis,  and  dilated  bronchi  in  soma  cases — in  others,  of  emphysema  or 
of  conaolidation,  and,  lastly  of  excavntion.  I  have  bad  several  photo- 
graphs prepared  by  Mr.  Caloe  of  soma  stTtions  of  the  lungs  of  those 
who  have  died  from  grinders'  disease.  Also  some  drawings  of  the 
sputa  in  wet  and  dry  grinders  under  my  care,  11s  seen  by  the  roiero- 
Bcope,  and  which  Mr.  Tutfin  West  lui.^  made  furmc.  (Some  beautiful 
illustrations  were  handed  round  for  tho  inspection  of  those  preaent.) 
And  now,  I  come  lastly  to  consider  how  this  terrible  disease  may  be 
j^rerented. 

This  disease  was   formerly  almost  unknown,  and  for  thia  reason; 

itil  the  year  IT86,  when  the  lirst  stca  ii-whcijl  was  erected,  grind- 
ing wheels  were  built  upon  the  banks  of  rivt-ri  in  and  noar  Sheffield  ; 
and  water  being  the  power  employed,  it  will  iit  once  be  obvious  that 
the  grinder  would  have  many  interruptions  Lo  his  trade^  aud  that 
to  grind  day  after  day,  as  the  grinders  now  do,  was  then  impossible, 
*  many  of  them  were  mukera  as  well  as  grindej-a  of  cutlery.    Nor 
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was  this  aU.    Bj  the  old  regulations  of  the  Cutlers*  Conipanj,  puK4l 

in  the  reign  of  ElizaheLh,  ii  -was  provided^-"  tbat  uo  person  eogigid 
ID  the  said  inaniifacdire,  either  as  a  niftster,  eenant,  or  appreaikc^ 
ehall  perform  anj  work  appertaining  to  ths  said  science  ot  vajtVety 
of  cutlers  for  eight  and  twenty  days  next  ensuing  tha  8tt  day  *if 
August  in  each  year ;  nor  from  Cbrlstmns  to  the  23rd  day  of  JaaiH 
ary,  upoa  pain  and  forfeiture,  for  every  olf^ncc  fouud  and  prcientad 
by  twelve  men  of  the  eaid  fellowship,  of  the  eum  of  twenty  sluUingt. 
No  person  occupying  any  wheel  for  the  grinding  of  knives  (o  alio' 
of  nay  work  being  done  during  the  holiday  months :  penalty  a$  before, 
When  grinding  became  a  eeporale  branch  of  trade,  the  hours  we 
no  longer  limited,  and  then  it  would  appear  tho  fearful  offecu,  on 
animal  economy,  of  constantly  iulinling  pai'ticles  of  eteel  and  grit  day 
after  day,  began  to  developo  themselves.  This  then  leads  me  to  a 
firet  practical  suggestion  for  alleviating  the  condition  of  tlie  grittdcn, 
viz.^  to  diminish  the  hours  of  labottr  ;  and  the  most  effectual  meaai 
to  do  this  is  lo  abolish  "  saint  daji^,"  as  the  firet  ihiys  of  the  week  ara 
called  by  these  men,  and  which  are  spent  by  but  too  many  of  itieia 
in  drunkeaness  and  iijt<^raperance.  Wbat  is  the  re=ull  I  They  croiri 
into  three  or  four  days  the  labour  that  ought  to  be  distributed  w 
the  whole  week,  and  aiany  soon  find,  to  their  cost,  the  fvdly  of  »i 
proceeding.  It  is  a  notion  in  some  of  tbe  buds  that  i^  drunkea 
grinder  often  lives  the  longest.  This  is  a  very  great  niistHke.  In. 
tempeiance  Ims  hurried  hundreds  of  these  uien  into  their  prarcs. 
almost  invariably  find  that,  so  soon  as  the  liver  becomes  atfcc;od,  tli 
chest  symptoms  nrti  aggravated  ;  and  that  vi*lion  the  livor  fnib  lu  diJ^ 
charge  its  functions,  a  comi>aratively  slight  amuuut  of  disease  %a  iIm 
lungs  of  Uie  grinder,  will  cause  far  more  distress  and  dilEculty  in 
broathiug  than  even  in  lungs  more  extensively  diseased,  whoa  tiii« 
organ  acts  properly.  By  limiting  the  Lours  of  labour,  time  would  be 
afforded  for  out-of-doors'  pursuits,  for  exercises  which  would  Wing 
the  ditferetit  muscles  of  the  body  inio  play,  and  prevent,  esp^cialtj  in 
the  young,  somo  of  the  cifects  which  result  from  bending  ot«r  tbt 
wheel  when  at  work,  1  have  had  to-doy  in  my  etudy,  Mr.  Saimiel 
Sharpe,  a  razor-giindor,  at  the  union  wheel ;  ho  is  now  43,  b 
and  hcaltby,  he  h.ts  never  Buffered  ffoni  (be  grinders'  difiensr, 
began  to  work  at  eleven,  and  he  justly  expressed  the  opiQJon 
"  g;tinding  takes  most  hold  of  j'Oung  boys,"  Jfr  Sharpe  bos  adwajf 
usod  a  fun,  and  will  not  work  in  a  hull  ivlth  dry  grinders  wbo  an 
not  HO  protected,  lie  does  not  believe  in  "jiaint  days,"  and  work*, 
on  an  average,  aboat  38  hours  a  week.  It  would  be  well,  ihcrpfotv— 
1.  To  limit  tbo  hours  of  labour,  both  in  boyii  and  men,  2.  Wet  and 
dry  grinders  ought  on  no  pretence  to  be  allowed  in  the  Bamehnll 
After  what  I  Imve  already  en  id  tlio  reason  for  [bis  will  U>  lot 
obvious  to  require  any  additional  remark.  !i.  To  oblige  the  owMit 
of  all  wheels  to  provide  a  fun  for  every  dry  grinder,  and  to  see  thai, 
tliis  fan  is  always  kept  ixi  proper  working  order.  On  tltia  poiat 
wish  to  make  a  few  observations,  to  which  I  invite  the  tcrions  atteo^ 
tion  of  »U  who  may  hear  or  retid  what  1  have  to  say  iu  support 
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(his,  to  my  mini],  absolutely  necessary  requirement.     I  propose  that 
tite  owner  of  ihe  wheel,  and  not  the  grinder,  should  proviile  the  fan, 
and  8oe  tliat  it  works  properly.    If  tho  gi-indera  are  left  to  provide  U 
for  themselTca,  bo  iccklcsa  of  life,  so  careless  and  indifferent  are 
many  of  the  fork,  soisaors,  and  razor-grinders,  that  I  am  certain  they 
will  never  provide  it  for  themselves.     Let  me  give  some  evidence 
in  proof  of  this,     lu  one  hull  I  found  ii  man  shaping  razora,  with  a 
firat-clasa  fan,     Tiicro  was  much  dust^ — the  fan  wag  not  worktug; 
he  had  not  taken  tho  trouble  to  aflix  the  baud ;  nad  that  ueceasary 
act  would  have  taken  perhaps  half  a  minute.     lu  another  hull,  a 
Bciasors-giLnder  hatl  a  good  fan,  and  spoke  to  mo  of  ita  "  wonderful 
fldvuntages.  ...  If  they  cost  a  hundred  times  as  much  oa  they  do, 
they  are  worth  it;    no  dry-grinder  can  live  without  thom." — And 
yet  this  man  permitted  razor-grinders  to  work  without  a  fan  on  his 
right  hand  and  on  his  left,  and  to  cover  him  with  Iheir  dust.     In 
another  hull,  in  which  five  dry-^rriuders  were  at  ivork,  the  fans  had 
not  been  uacd  for  three  weeks — the  whcel-hand  was  MTong ;  and  yet 
the.se  men  went  on   destroying  themselves,  rather  tlmri   do  to  the 
wheel-bnnd  a  quarter  of  an  lionrs  work — all  that  was  requisite  to  set 
the  fan  In  motion.     A  most  Inteliigent  scissors-grinder,  Mr,  Wreaks, 
who  has  now  left  the  trade,  at  which  he  began  to  work  when  only 
nine,  told  me  that  "  he  always  used  a  fan."     He  once  offered  to  Ave 
scissora-grinders  who  worked  in  the  same  huU  with  liim,  to  put  up  a 
fan  at  his  own  cost,  and  to  take  the  price  of  it  from  each  by  instal- 
ments of  one  shilling  a-week.     They  one  and  all  refused  his  kind 
offer,     I  found  hull  after  hull,  in  which  scissors,  razor,  and  fork- 
grinders  are  uow  working  (Septenihor,   1865),  without  fans, — some 
are  working  in  a  very  coalincd  space  without  thern,  two  and  threa 
deep.     One  man,  a  eelssord-gnsider,  told  me,   "it  was  not  worth 
while  to  get  one  for  the  hit  of  time  he  sliouM  have  to  Jive."     I  only 
found  one  fan  in  all  the  liulb  I  visited  attached  to  the  polishing 
machinery.    I  tliink,  that  where  polii^hing  is  canied  on,  a  fan  ouglit 
ahvays  to  he  in  use.     1  visited  one  hull,  in  which  an  intelligent  man 
at   one  cud  had  [utt  up  a   Ian  for  each  "trow,"  and  for  which  he 
chai'gc-d  each  fellow-workman  a  penny  n-wt-ek ;  tlio  man  working 
next  to  him  had  paid  liis  penny  for  tho  fan,  but  having  been  too  idle 
to  tix  a  box,  it  was  useless.     Others  I  found  with  a  fan  fixeJ,  but 
not  at  work,  because  "  they  did  not  like  the  noise ;"  and  I  have  many 
times  been  told  by  dry-grinder?,  "  llie  trade  was  full  enough  as  it  was, 
and  that  if  ilie  men  lived  longer,  it  would  be  so  fall  there  would  be  no 
g;etiinj  a  living  nt  it,"   Wliat  can  I  eay  to  such  men — to  dry-griadera 
working  without  a  fan  ?     Why  tliis,  if  ever  there  was  a  trade  more 
poisonous  than  the  fabted  valley  of  the  iipaa — more  ^low  in  its  ofFecta, 
it  is  true,  bat  equally  dt-adly  witL  tlic  inhaling  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  celebrated  Grotto  dfl  Cani,  it  U  that  of  a  f jrk,  a  razor,  or  a 
Bcifisors-grjnder,  who  works  without  employing  the  cft'ectmU  means  for 
his  preservation  which  the  fan  affords ;  if  bent  on  destroying  your- 
selves thus  recklessly,  have  the  honesty  to  prevent  others,  the  poor 
little  boys,  many  of  them  your  owa  eoiis,  from  entering  the  trado 
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without  a  warning.     Write,  tliercforc,  over   the   doorway  I 
to  your  infernal  hulls — '*  We  do  not  use  the  fsin  ;  »nd  without  i 
protection  youf  Jcstruction,  after  a  few  ycurs'  mUery  and  8uff*>rinp, 
certain,"     Tlie  entoiitice  to  a  ttrygrinders'  hull,  without*  a  fan,  I 
empha-tically,  i&  unmistakably  the  gate  that  lead?  to  certain  death! 

A  good  fan  will  cost  from  £1  l6s.  to  £3,  or  £5,  but,  after  wU»t^ 
have  stated,  I  thiiik  all  present  will  agrco  with  m&,  that  the  ownor 
the  wheel  must  be  by  law  compelled  to  pi-ovido  a  fan  as  an  a 
necessary  portion  of  the  machiuery  of  a  whool  whore  dry  grii 
carried  on  ;  and  that  he  must  be  held  responsible  for  having  t1 
always  at  work  jiud  in  proper  order.     A  small  additional   euia 
be  added  to  the  weekly  rent  of  the  hull ;  which  would  not  exceed 
one  penny. 

The  fan  ia  on  the  principle  of  a  winnowing  machine,  and  with  & 
flue  properly  constructed,  leading  from  each  of  the  ditfereut  stooM 
in  each  room,  the  dust  can  most  cHectually  bo  driven  oat  of  it,«(id 
both  the  particles  of  grit  and  metal  which  arise  in  grinding,  iiod  tht 
dust  created  in  glazing  and  poSishing-,  removed.  1  went  l&»t  ««dl 
into  one  of  the  rooms  used  for  razor-griading  at  the  wheel  of  Meet*. 
J.  Rodgers  aud  Sons,  where  many  men  were  at  work  sliapii^ 
razors  ;  tlicro  waj  uo  dust,  nor  wa^  I  inc«jnvenioneed  in  the  sligh 
degree  during  the  half  hour  I  remained.  Had  the  fan  not  bcea 
work,  I  know  by  experience  that  I  should  soon  have  felt 
uacomfortable.  One  of  the  men  tolJ  roe  the  wheel  had 
"  lame  "  for  three  weeks  <  j'.e.  not  at  work),  and  he  had  bern  work 
itig  at  anollier  plnce  without  a  "  fiinnie,"  and  felt  so  bad  at  bis  chest 
that  be  was  glad  to  get  back  to  his  own  "trow"  again.  lie  nenr 
felt  bad  there.*  At  the  Soho  wheel,  and  at  the  Union  wfa«d  alws 
and,  I  may  add,  at  muiiy  other  wbcets,  I  have  Eeen  the  fan  at  work 
with  the  happiest  eflects,  and  in  the  next  room  I  have  8oeo  a  Mi  of 
reckless  foola  destroying  themselves  becanse  ihey  would  not  use  it 
Many  years  agOj  the  late  Mr.  Trickctt,  at  the  Union  wheel,  tli*w«d 
me  bow  the  different  processes  could  be  gone  through  inthoat 
injury  to  the  grinder  from  the  dust ;  and  at  the  Solio  wheel  I  MW 
that  shaping  razors  and  even  racing  a  stone,  by  adding  a  proprriy 
contrived  box,  could  bo  rendered  perfectly  innocuous  by  the  um  h 
the  fan  ;  almost  all  the  dust  being  driven  off  the  fan  ap  a  shaft 
the  outside  of  the  building.  The  particles  of  dust  and  gtcel 
carried  away  by  the  fan,  in  "racing"  a  stone,  may  bo  prcveni 
from  entering  tlie  air  passages  by  tying,  m  all  intelligent  griuderi 
when  performing  this  work,  a  liglit  haudkcrchicl' over  their  dosc 
mouth.  That  those  fana,  or  "fannies,"  answer  perfectly  weP, 
have  convinced  myself  by  repeated  experiments,  and  by  the  teitinti 
of  every  dry-grinder  who  uses  them. 

To  prevent  the  grinders'  disease  I  am  therefore    of    opiiUoo-' 
1.  That  the  bouri  of  labour  should  be  reduced.   2.  That  wet  miJ  <lrf 
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grindera  sliouU  on  no  pretence  bo  allowed  to  work  in  tlie  eamo 
room.  3.  That  tlie  owuersof  wheels  should  be  compelled  to  find 
funs  for  al)  dry  grinders.  4.  That  all  wheels  should  be  put  under 
proper  inspection,  properly  ventilated*  and  kept  cloau,  the  rooms 
built  of  a  suBiciont  height  with  enough  space  for  each  man,  and 
every  wheel  properly  provided  with  conveniences,  the  want  of 
which  at  present — or  the  Bulj.ititutes  for  which  at  many  wheels — \& 
n  di;<graco  to  tlie  clviliBatioa  of  the  nkietoenth  century,  and  in  a  sani^ 
taxy  point  of  view  a  groat  evil.  No  iloor  shoutd  be  of  mud.  Where 
vetgriading  i^  carried  on  the  Boor  should  bo  flagged  vdih  a  sufficient 
tnclide  to  let  the  water  run  ofiV 

Let  me  toad  what  I  wrote  in  18C7.  To  send  a  boy  at  eight  or 
nine  years  of  ago  into  a  grinding  hull  is  an  act  of  refined  cruelty 
which  tho  powerful  arm  of  the  law  ought  to  restrain.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  Factory  Act  to  the  griuding  trades  of  Sheffield  would  in 
my  opinion  be  most  wiao  and  salutary.  These  helpless  children  I 
would  indeed  commend  to  the  protection  of  the  State ;  and  glad 
indeed  shall  I  ho  if  these  remarks  attract  the  eye  of  any  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  induce  him  to  bring  the  question  before 
Parliament ;  or,  if  iho  evils,  religious,  moral,  and  physical,  under 
which  ihe.«e  poor  boys  are  suffering,  lead  tho  inhabitants  of  Shefflold 
to  petition  tho  Legislature  to  cast  around  them  that  protection  which 
they  havo  not  at  present.  Such  was  tlie  opinion  I  published  in  my 
work  on  "The  Causes,  Prevention,  and  Treatment  of  the  Sheffield 
Grinders'  Disease,"  eight  years  ago.  I  repeat  that  opinion  now,  and 
right  glad  am  I  to  see  it  in  every  respect  confirmed  by  the  evidence 
collected  by  Mr.  White,  and  by  tho  recommendation  made  to  Her 
Mi^esty  by  the  Children's  EmploymGnt  Commission.  The  early  ago 
at  which  these  boys  are  sent  into  the  grinding  hulls,  by  parents  who 
seem  only  to  regard  their  children  as  niachinea  to  add  to  their  weekly 
iDComc,  by  making  them  work  as  soon  as  possilde,  enfeebles  them 
in  mind,  and  rendiirs  tliom  dwarfed,  decrepit,  and  often  deformed 
iu  body.  Prematurely  used  up — their  spring  of  life  exhausted,  too 
often  they  never  arrive  at  manhood's  summer.  It  is  impossiblct 
ider  such  circuuistances,  to  give  these  children  that  general 
ucation  which  they  require — that  general  training  and  religioua 
liutruclioii  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  extended  to  ftll 
cUusea  in  a  Christian  land.  And  so  we  goon  in  Sheffield,  *'liko 
*cling3  to  like  the  whole  creation  thro"* — ^ouo  generation  passes  away 
ground  off  in  the  wheels^ — but  another  comes  like  in  ignorance,  like 
in  intcui|)eranco  and  folly — the  children  of  to-day  are  tho  types  of 
the   fathers  of  yesterday ;   they  liave  come  into  the  world  without 


•  Ventilation  of  the  wUecls.  Tha  bulla  cannot  be  oonitracted  with  windowa 
beforo  and  bcliiod  the  griailcr  as  has  been  siiggeated.  The  light  at  his  back 
would  iiiicrfiu^  with  hh  worlr,  Veotilatioo,  however,  could  be  provided  by 
gr^ltngg  nt  the  liack  of  the  hull.  The  fftn  nleo,  when  ftt  work,  powerfully  OEaists 
veDtilatioD.  Too canimonly  tbe grinders  regania  the  bull  »s  "only  a  plsce  to 
work  \a,"  and  take  every  cure  that  it  Bhall  remain,  »a  the  word  impUes^  & htj*. 
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G 043*8  blessing,  in  the  bomee  where  but  too  often  their  parents  tat 
left  it  without  a  hope.  Without  oducation,  without  manJ  or  rtll- 
giouH  training,  these  children  are  compelled  at  ten  or  eleTeii  yean 
of  age  to  work  in  the  hulls,  nnd  there  we  see  them,  rocked  by  the 
cradle  into  a  maturity  of  vice,  and  their  education  completed  hj  the 
conversation  of  older  boys  and  men,  whose  every  breath  i«  an 
offensive  expression,  or  an  oath;  and  who  appear  to  be  suckled  ia 
sin,  cradled  in  profligacy,  and  catechised  in  blasphemy.  Are  loot 
these  cLildren  worthy  our  conaidei-atiou — children  who  but  too  often 
never  hear  afather'a  loving  voice,  and  but  too  often  oerer  kaawr* 
mother's  solicitude. 

"  Where  Bhall  tbdr  hope  find  rest — no  mother's  care, 
Frotecta  their  infant  ionoccnccf  by  pmyer  r 
No  father's  guardian  lianil  their  yocith  malotainB; 
Calls  forth  to  virtue  and  rrom.  vice  rcstnuufi,'' 

Sni-cly  these  facts  have  been  unknown    to   our  pMlautbr 
otherwise  wc  should  long  ago  have  heard  of  the  raission  to 
grinding  wheels,  and  of  sermons  and  collections  for  tho   preachers  j 
the  hulls.     "  I3  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye   that  pass  by?"     Tbesf^ 
evils  are  at  any  rate  known  now,  and  until  steps  are  taken  to  renKi 
them  I  trust  in  future  no  Slieffield  guinea  will  be  diverted  from  I 
proper  course.     Even  the  grinders  themselves  are  becoming  aware 
of  these  enormous  cvila.     The  Saw  Grinders'  Union  does  not 
recognise  boys  under  the  age  of  14;  and  at  the  next  general  tne 
of  the  spring  knife  grinders,  the  Beeretary  of  that  union  informal 
the  queBtion  will  be  considered  of  prevonling  boys  from  coining  ifl 
the  hulls  at  an  early  age.     To  my  fallow  townsmen,    the  61c- 
of  Sheffield,  who  neglect  those  sanitary  regulations  so   reqai 
health,  who  eat  their  dinners  without  washing  their  hands, 
their  dirty  lead-bcgiimed  fingers  into  the  bbU,   and  who  wear 
same  clothes  in  the  workshop  and  out  of  it,  to  the  dry  {rrinders 
work  without  tho  protection  of  a  fan,  and  also   to  i^l  artiauu 
lead  intemperate  lives,  I  sayj   "  turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  dial 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  preventing  boys  from  entering  the  grinda 
wlieela  at  the  early  age,  now  bo  common,  and   the  better  educati 
the  coming  generaliou  must  receive,  will  make  men  understand  m^ 
fully  their  duty  to  themselves,  their  neighbours,  and  their  God; 
lead  them   to  realise  that  Avhatever  may  be  our  station  in  life, 
have  each  and  all  of  us  a  duty  to  perform,     I  ask  them  carefunyl 
oiisider  llie  advice  I  have  ventured  thus  plivlnly  to  give  them,  satL'fi 
th:it  if  they  adopt  it,  they  will  one  and  all  of  thoin  be  conviuoeii,] 
the  language  of  tho  immortal  dramatist — 

"  r  Rm  Dot  nn  im]vo9lor  that  privclaim 
llyself  agninsi  Lbt'  level  of  snSnc  aim  t 
Uut  now  1  tliJnk,  anil  tliiiik  I  know  most  surv. 
My  art  is  not  [mst  pfiwer,  nor  jou  pu&t  cure."   - 
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Qiiftraniine  and  the  Chakra,  with  special  reference  to  the  present 
Ephltmk  in  the  Mediterranean.    By  Gavin'  MiLROYj  M,D, 

T0R  Association  having  taken  bo  prominent  a  part  in  the  lavestlga- 
liou  ofuQiirantine,  through  the  committee  which  was  nppoiuted  at  the 
Animal  Meeting  in  Liverpool,  in  185S,  anj  which  continuod  its 
lahoars  till  1861,  it  geems  but  right  thnt  the  attention  of  this  Depart- 
ment shouUl  be  dtawn  to  the  subject  at  tho  present  time,  when  its 
operation  is  being  felt  in  all  the  countrioa  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
tan*an,  anJ  as  this  operation  will  be  atill  mora  widely  felt  if  tha 
cholera  extend  to  othei'  countries. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  circumstance  which  led  to  tba 
institution  of  fhat  committee  was  tho  then  recent  outbreak  of  a 
malignant  fever,  having  many  of  the  chai-acters  of  the  Oriental 
plague,  at  a  point  on  the  Eastern  Barbary  coast,  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Benghaj.i.  The  disease,  it  was  afterwards  found  on  inquiiy, 
had  been  existing  for  a  great  rajiny  months,  among  the  wretchyd  and 
£unighing  Arab  popnlntiou  of  ilie  district,  without  any  special  eiotios 
Baving  been  taken  of  it  %  and  it  was  only  when  the  dreaded  name  of 
the  plft,:iiie  began  to  hi;  given  to  the  fevor,  wliich  hitherto  Jiad  been 
regarded  as  typhus,  that  all  the  complex  machinery  of  the  quarantine 
system  was  ijnmediately  set  in  aoiion,  not  only  tliioughout  tho 
entire  extent  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  in  the  oceanic  ports  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  even  as  fur  as  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  Russian 
ports  in  tlie  Baltic.  The  system,  in  all  its  rigour,  was  kept  up  foi- 
m&ny  weeks  and  months.  The  diseaso  never  extended  beyond  the 
district  where  it  first  broke  out,  nor  affected  any  persona  there  but 
those  who  were  living  in  ^^rjualor  and  want.  It  was  a  purely  local 
outbreak,  and  ceased  when  the  people  were  moved  out  of  their  filthy 
dens,  and  were  duly  supplied  with  food.  Not  even  a  trace  or  sua- 
ptcion  of  the  distemper  was  ever  seen  either  in  Alexandria  or  any 
other  place  on  the  coa^t  of  Africa,  or  in  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  vessels  that  wcro  subjected  to  a  more  or  less  kngthened  quaran- 
tine detention,  throughout  the  eutiro  extent  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea-board. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  danger  against  which  quarantine  has 
been,  and  is  being,  directed,  is  much  more  formidable,  alike  from  the 
already  widv  spread  of  the  cholera,  and  Hio  extreme  malignity  of  tho 
dbease  wherever  it  has  appeared.  If  quarantine  can  preserve  a 
coualry  from  the  invasion  of  8ueh  a  scourge,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
every  enlightened  government  to  enforce  its  vigorous  adoption,  what- 
ever may  bo  the  cost  incurred,  or  the  inconvenieuca  and  loea  inflicted 
on  indtvidiiats  or  on  comiuereo.  Salux  populi  sitprema  lex  will 
anquestiouably  hold  good,  in  the  judgment  of  wise  men,  in  such 
matters;   and  oa  th«  subject  is,  umj^ueetionably,  one  of  the  most 
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importfiut  witli  wlttch  StalA  medicine  has  to  deal,  its  cossi^ 
appears  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  suitablo  at  sucL  a  meeting  u  tliA 
present;  for  it  is  emincully  a  social  queation,  and  pre*emiueolty «d 
interivitioDEil  one.  Moreover,  it  ia  one  of  those  mixed  questioui  on 
which  laymen  may  fairly  judge  of  the  value  of  the  evidence  on  wkick 
the  i^stera  rests,  nearly  as  well  as  medical  men ;  and  it  is  my 
certftiii  that  no  salistactory  solution  of  many  of  tlie  controTerted 
points  relating  to  it  will  ever  be  come  to,  until  oniighteoed  poltlie 
opinion  is  brought  to  bear  upon  thia  investigation. 

FoHunatcly,  the  subject  has  recently  heen  attracting  a  good  dad 
of  altcntiou  in  several  foreigu  countriets ;  and  it  is  likely  to  attract 
etill  more  throughout  Europe,  eiace  the  iDstiiutioii  of  those  MUiaal 
internntionpil  gatherings,  on  the  plan  of  this  Association,  In  dlff«rABt 
leading  cities  on  the  Continent.  At  the  meeting  of  tlie  "  Association 
Internationale  pour  Ic  progres  dos  Scienoes  Sociales,"^  last  year,  ti«l<l 
in  Amsterdam,  it  formed  one  of  the  questions  set  down  for  tpead 
consideration  in  the  Public  Health  Department ;  and  it  vna  taea- 
tioned  at  the  siatice^  when  the  subject  was  discussed,  ifaat  lilt 
Dutch  Government  has  lately  had  it  under  thoir  consideration,* 

I  wish,  ill  limine,  to  Btule  that  tiic  object  of  the  praeent  paper  ti 
simply  uarrativo  and  histortcal,  viz.,  to  rccorJ,  frota  tbo  iinp«rr€<t 
means  of  infurmatiou  at  command,  what  has  hitherto  taken  {dan 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  then  briefly  to  compare  i 
the  recect  cjrcumstancea  and  results  with  what  uccarred  in  for 
epidemics  of  the  pestilence — chiefly  witli  the  view  of  keepiug  pul 
attention  to  the  suhjoct,  and  of  inviting  all,  and  specially  me  " 
men,  to  fallow  the  devious  course  and  progress  which  the 
epidemic  will  yet  in  all  probability  pursue  (it  may  bo  this  year,  of 
It  may  bo  next  year)  in  countries  yet  uaattaeked  ;  and  to  watch  tte 
results  of  the  measures,  adopted  in  each,  to  avert  or  exdoda  ibt 
scourge  from  their  peoples.  Hitherto,  ftvr  too  little  profit  Ua*  beta 
galQed  from  the  experience  of  former  vii.iUtions,  in  the  way  of  gaidHM 
for  the  future.  When  the  danger  h  post,  nil  is  forgotten ;  tha  next 
visitation  is  loft  to  care  for  itself;  and  then  the  very  samo  lliinp 
are  done,  and  tlie  same  efforts  are  made,  and  tho  same  auxiely  IM 
panic  incurred,  with  little  or  no  regard  all  the  while  to  the  taadiii 
of  the  past. 

One  other  prefatory  remark.     Let  tho  true  and   real   uniare 
quarantine,  or,   in  oilier  words,    il3   iiiterpi'etntion    in    practiea 
steadily  borne  in  mind,  whenever  the  subject  is  spoken  of;  for  mm 
very  much,   of  the   error  and   controversy  about  it,   even   in  |1 
writings  of  medical  men,  is  owing  to  tho  want  of  a  clear  definition  ( 
what  is  meant  by  the  term.     It  is  not,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  I 
mero  detention  of  sick  persons,  or  of  sickly  ships,  arrivingio  a  pert 
hitherto  exempt  from  tho  apprdiended  disease,  and  tbr  5c-gr<^>w 
and  purilication,  duriog  an  allotted  time,  of  such  sick  portans  «f 


Cktl 


•  I  had  the  honoar  qJ"  being  requested  by  tlie  Council  of  llie  AMooUtian  to  nil 
n  pftjOT  oa  tlitt  BMbjeut  ■,  U  \*  v>nuU<l  iq  lUe  <'  AhohIcs  d«  T AsswiaUan."  '    '" 
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ships.  Bnt  it  ts  tlie  detention  and  segregation  of  all  persons,  and  of 
all  vessels,  coming  from  an  infected  place,  whether  or  not  anj  sick- 
ness whalcTer  has  occurred  on  board  during  the  voyage,  or  exists  on 
board  at  the  time  of  arrival  ;  the  tfaeory  being,  (hat  the  persons  or 
sbips,  although  remaining  healthy  themselves,  may  yet  hold  and 
bring  with  them,  in  some  ivay  or  other,  the  disease,  in  a  Uitent  or 
undeveloped  state.  I  would  again  state,  that  it  forms  no  part  of  my 
present  paper,  nor  comes  within  its  scope,  to  cater  into  any  discussion 
of  t]u3  or  any  other  theoretical  topic  of  the  euhjcct.  All  who  may 
be  interested  in  the  inquiry,  I  wonld  beg  leave  to  refci'  to  my 
forraer  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  this  ABsociation,  and  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  already  mentioned. 

Tho  earliest  acknowledged  cases  of  the  epidemic  in  Alexandria 
occurred  in  the  second  week  of  June;  but  whether  these  were  really 
the  first  instances  which  had  been  seen,  and  whether  there  had  been 
any  peculiarity  in  the  antecedent  state  of  the  public  health  indicating 
the  advent  of  the  disease,  we  have  at  present  no  means  of  accurately 
determining.  That  the  cholera  had  been  previoualy  prevailing  at 
Mecca,  and  at  other  points  of  the  Aiabian  peninsula  on  tho  Bed  Sea, 
t3  known  ;  hut,  beyond  this  single  fact,  more  cannot  bo  affirmed. 
Considering  the  season  of  the  year — about  Midsummer — a  season^  too, 
remarkable  almost  everywhere  for  excessive  heat,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  development  of  the  cholera  on  the  present  occaiion, 
as  in  former  Bpidemic  visitations,  was  not  &  sudden  or  unheralded 
event,  bnt  had  been  preceded,  for  some  time,  by  the  prevalence  of 
diarrhoea!  and  other  intestinal  affections  among  the  lower  classes  in 
Alexandria,  and  the  other  towns  and  villagee  in  the  delta  of  tho 
Kile  which  were  first  attacked.  The  pestilence  seems  to  have 
appeared  almost  simultaneously  at  several  widcly-distaut  points  of 
the  coontry,  in  that  malarious  region.  Rosetta,  Tanta,  Damiettn^  &c., 
wens  affected  about  the  same  time  as  Alexandria.  The  panie  soon 
became  so  great  in  the  latter  city  that  thousands  of  the  population 
took  to  fiighl,  scattering  theraaelves  in  till  directions,  and  spreading 
alarm,  if  not  the  disease,  wherever  they  went.  All  the  Mediterimncan 
ports  had  of  course  resorted,  on  the  earliest  intelligence,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  quarantine  restrictions,  of  greater  or  less  rigour  and  dumtion, 
upon  arrivals  by  sea  from  Alexandria.  The  Austrian  government 
was  among  the  first  to  establish  a  quarantine  upon  all  arrivals  *here- 
from  ai  Trieste  —  passengers  to  be  detained  seven  days  ip  the 
lazaret,  the  ship  to  be  fumigated,  and  goods  and  letters  on  board  to 
be  subjected  to  the  customary  purification  of  being  smoked  or  passed 
through  water.  At  Malta,  too,  similar  measures  were  put  in  force 
about  the  same  time  ;  so  that  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's 
steamers  ceased  to  have  any  direct  communication  with  the  island  on 
their  homeward  or  return  voyage,  to  tho  no  small  incouvcaienqfj  of  a. 
multitude  of  passengers,  as  well  as  to  the  interruption  of  considerable 
commerce.  Such  persons  as  were  landed — although  in  health  at  the 
lime — were  confined  in  the  lazaret  for  seven  days,  if  no  sickness  had 
occurred  on  board  during  the  voyage,  and  for  twelve  days  If  other* 
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wiae.  Notwitbatandto^  tlieae  precautions,  cases  of  ihe  disei 
to  manifeat  tliemselves  in  ValetUi,  in  the  second  and  third  wedt 
in  July  ;  few  and  sporadie  at  first,  and  gradually  bccomiDg  more 
numerous  and 'widely-diffused,  until  the  epidemic  reached  its  ftcme 
about  the  end  of  August.  Malta,  having  frequent  and  rapid  com- 
municfttion  by  Bteano,  as  well  as  by  sailing  vessels  with  very  masy 
places  in  the  Bleditcrranean,  was  treated  with  extreme  rigour  by  tbt 
neighbouring  states.  In  Sicily,  an  embargo  was  placed  npoo  aQ 
intercourse ;  bo  that  the  commerce  between  the  two  iiilands  waa  all 
but  suspended,  to  the  very  serious  suffering  of  the  small  traders,  boat* 
men,  and  others,  dependent  for  their  means  of  subsistence  on 
traffic  between  them.  Such  waa  the  alarm  on  the  part  of 
authorities  and  others  in  Sitily,  that  not  only  were  vessels  arririi 
from  Malta,  and  othRr  infected  ports,  refused  admission  into  the  hi 
bours,  although  everyone  on  board  was  in  health  and  not  a  cjuc  w 
sioknesB  had  occurred  on  the  voyage,  hut  thuy  were  warned  off  dm 
coast,  under  the  threat  that  they  might  be  fired  into,  if  any  altcinpl 
wa^  mado  to  land.  ]\Iuny  vessels  bound  for  Sicilluu  porta,  in  coiiiC> 
quence^  had  to  proceed  on  to  Naples,  and  there  remain  in  quaiwidM^ 
for  five  or  six  days,  at  the  small  island  of  Nisida  in  the  bay. 

The  state  of  matters  in  Malta  at  the  present  moment  is  alfcogrtlMr 
TQ17  strange.  Since  tho  subsidence  of  the  disease  at  Aicxaadrtii, 
the  Egyptian  authorities  liave  imposed  a  quax*aDtiue  of  sereo  dayi 
upon  urrivab  from  Malta  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Maltft,  alUien^ 
atilt  having  the  cholera  in  her  midst,  imposes  aquarantineof  tendari 
upon  arrivals  from  Marseilles,  and  one  of  twenty  days  upon  arrirali 
from  Constantinople  or  Ancoua.  Most  people  will  be  pazaled  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  such  proceedings.  They  eanoot  ear  "~ 
be  believed  to  afford  any  real  protection  to  health ;  while 
inevitably  cause  serious  dotnmcnt  to  the  trade  of  the  isli 
vast  amount  of  vexatious  interference  with  intercourse.  The 
aular  aud  Oriental  steamers  refuse  to  land  any  goods  either 
Alexandria  or  from  Marseilles  ;  they  stop  at  Malta  ooly  (o 
Faeseugers,  if  they  wish  to  be  landed,  must  go  into  ihii  Inxsrci  for 
specified  number  of  days. 

What  quarantine  measures  had  been  adopted  at  Anoona,  prior  M 
the  severe  outbreak  there,  and  what  were  the  circumstaoc«t  oadrt 
which  the  earliest  cases  look  place  in  that  seaport  town  00  ikt 
Adriatic,  I  am  unable  to  say.  A  great  many  places  on  and  near  to 
the  coast  of  Italy,  from  Ancoua  southwaids  to  Brindiai,  Iiavrt  it  * 
well  known,  suffered  severely ;  but  whether  iVom  alleged  tntcreos- 
iBumcatiou  with  places  previously  infected,  or  quite  indepQudentlycf 
any  traceable  communication,  there  is  no  evidence  as  yet  to  show. 

It   is  worthy  of  remark,   that   the   cpidemtc    has  not  ^preaJ  l» 
the  north  of  Ancooa,  as  it  has  done  to  the  south,  although  ih«  ri 
cum3tanccs,a9  to  intercourse,  have  apparently  been  quite  similar. 
radic  c^aes  only  have,  it  is  reported,  occurred  in  Modena 
neighbonrhood  ;  also  in  Acqui,  and  one  or  two  other  places  ia 
jnont  i  but  there  has  been  nothing;  like  an  epidemic  prevaleoM 
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these  districts.  Moreover,  the  disease  has  not  hitherto  manifested 
itself  ai  nny  point  along  the  western  or  Tyrrhene  coast  of  the  Italiaa 
peninatil^  from  Genoa  lo  the  Siruits  of  Mossiua.  At  Naples,  besides 
the  comparatively  mild  quarantine  by  sea — mild  or  comparod  with 
that  enforced  ihrougiiout  Sicily,  and  with  that  formerly  practised 
under  the  Bourboa  dynasty — a  sort  of  sanitary  cordon  has  been  esta- 
hlisbed  round  the  city,  aj^  a  defence  against  persons  coming  from  tho 
Adriatic  coast :  hut,  in  truth,  the  disease  seems  not  yet  to  hava 
croseed  tlio  Apennines,*  Travellers,  too,  arriving  from  Rome,  «nd 
other  uninfected  places  to  the  narth,  arc  said  to  be  subjected  to  fumiga- 
tion at  the  railroad  atalions  outside  the  cityj  before  they  arc  permitted 
to  enter  ;  but  such  a  proceeding  must  be  rather  to  humour  tbe  preju- 
dicea  of  the  populace,  iban  for  any  expected  useful  purpose.  The 
pr«Bent  government  of  Italy  are  disposed,  we  bBlicve,  to  relax  much 
of  tbo  i*igorous  restrictions  hitherto  imposed  ;  but  the  ignorant  feara 
of  the  masses  stand  in  tbe  way.  An  important  fact,  worthy  of 
notice,  is  that  in  the  between  200  and  300  vessels  which  have,  each, 
been  dutalned  for  from  five  to  seven  days  at  Nisida,  having  an 
aggregate  of  between  1S,000  and  14,000  persons  on  board,  not  a 
single  case  of  cholera  is  said  to  have  occurred,  either  on  board  tha 
rcssels,  or  iu  the  lazaret  on  shore. 

At  Rome,  the  impression  appears  to  be  that  the  baggage  of  the 
travellers  by  land  is  more  liable  to  convey  the  poison  of  the  disease 
than  tbe  travellers  themselves ;  for  there  has  been  an  edict  for  some 
time  past  in  force,  that  "  Every  traveller  arriving  at  Rome,  who  cannot 
prove  by  authentic  documents  that  ho  has  dwelt  for  at  least  fifteen 
days  in  a  place  free  from  suspicion  of  the  cholera,  shall  have  his  bag- 
gage transported  for  purification  to  the  Casino  di  Papa  Giulio,  about 
two  miles  distant  from  the  gates,"  This  regulation  bos  been  adopted, 
it  is  said,  for  the  benefit  of  travellers  who,  wishing  to  avoid  the 
quarantine  of  seven  days  at  Civita  Veccbia,  prefer  to  land  at 
Leghorn  or  Naples,  and  thence  proceed  by  road  to  Rome. 

Now,  leaving  Italy,  let  us  follow  the  epidemio  westward,  and  sea 
what  measures  have  been  adopted,  and  with  what  results,  in  Spain 
and  France.  And  tlrat,  of  our  own  iroportant  colony,  the  "  Rock," 
guarding  the  onti-auce  on  the  one  shore  of  the  great  inland  sea.  At 
Gibraltar,  quarantine  was  established  on  all  arrivals  from  Alexandria 
about  the  same  time  as  at  Malta ;  and  there,  too,  it  has  proved 
nnsucceasful  as  a  defence  against  invasion.  The  cases  which 
occurred  first  wore  solitary,  and  at  considerable  intervals ;  tlien,  ns 
ihe  disease  exhibited  no  tendency  to  spread,  hopes  were  at  one  timo 
enlertiuned  that  it  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  town  and  fort 
were,  in  consequence,  officially  declared  to  be  free  from  all  infection, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  bulk  of  the  civil  population,  whoae  subsist- 
ence mainly  depends  on  the  constant  traffic  with  Spain  on  the  one 

»  Within  a  week  or  ten  days  of  the  reading  of  thia  p«per,  tbe  epiJemlo 
begaii  to  maaifeflt  its  preieaw  in  aod  troiutd  Nspleff,  viz.,  about  the  middle 
of  October. 
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band,  and  with  Tangiers,  and  otber  placea  on  the  African  coa»(l», 
on  the  other,  from  wijic-h  the  chief  atipplies  of  fresh  nnimal  food 
are  at  all  timea  obtained.*  Nowhere  is  quarantine  blockade  mow 
dreaded  by  the  inhabitunta  thfttj  at  Gibraltar  ;  and  nowhere  bu 
greater  distress  been  occasioned  by  its  infliction."j" 

Unhappily,  the  subeidence  of  llic  disease  was  only  a  lull,  not  a  e«»- 
nation  ;  for,  era  long,  it  agsiin  begun  to  devclope  itself  here  and  Ihere, 
and  to  spread  more  seriously  than  it  hud  done  before.  Tlie  saailafT 
cordon  now  established  by  Spain  to  prpvcnt  aJl  communicatkm  bj 
Lind  was  most  rigorous,  to  the  serious  suffering  of  her  own  popvh 
tion,  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gibraltar,  by  the  suspenaioa 
}U1  their  ordinary  commerce. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  stringent  quarantine,  chcl 
about  the  middle  of  September,  in  the  villngt!  of  St,  i; 
border  town  in  Spain,  and  not  above  four  or  five  miles  ihst. 
the  Rock.     It  had,  moreover,  broken  out  about  the  sjuue 
Seville,  about  seventy  miles  off;  and  cxises  are  said  to  have 
in  Madrid  also,  situate  in  the  very  centre  of  the  country, 
vioas  to  these  occurrences,  some  of  the  principal  seaport  t 
the  east  or  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain  had  become  thi.«  aetata 
pestilence — as  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Alicaiitej  Cnrthagenn,  &c. 
of  which  places  quarantine  hud  been  strictly  enforced  against 
from   infected   countries.     Ilesides   these    towns    on   the.  c 
disease  had  appeared  in  some  places  many  miles  inland.     The 
of  Majorca  also  is  knoivn  to  have  been  \isite<L 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  as  an  illustration  of  the  wnrkia; 
of  the  system,  even  in  countries  where  it  is  most  rigorously  CTifottnL 
-^and  Spain  is  certainly  one  of  these — that  whoa,  in  • 
tho  strict  quarantine   established  at  Barcelona,  the  i  11 

steamers  which  ply  between  that  port  mul  Marseilles  was  teu* 
discontinued,  iraveUera  wlio  would  otlici-wiso  have  gone  by 
tiiuied  to  pa«9  between  the  two  tott-na  by  land  all  thewViH"-.  and 
out  any  interruption,  no  qoaranline  hai-ing  been  cstablishctl  by  hoAl 
At  the  present  moment  (sec    Timet^  October   2),  Cadb;    ts    in  tht 
greatest  alarm  ;  the  quarantine  against  Gibraltar  has  been  rr< 
fiw  to  ten  days,  and  amvala  by  sea  may  be  i^cnt  off  fri  ■ 
altogether  to  a  foul  lazaretto  at  a  distance — viz,,  either  to  *> 
Port  Mahon — if  the  governor  see^  lit.     At  the  same  lini 


*  "The  Tangier  Board  of  Health  has  rela.xp4  notlung  of  itd  hosttl* 
Bcaiuet  Gibraltar ;  and  were  it  not  for  a  cbancc  arrivnl,  the  town  would 

Without  provisiouH  from  tUe  opposite  coast,  aiuco  do  tciscI  diifi-*  <■ 'T 

ia  alloTred  to  load,  even  under  fjiiaranlinc  regulaiioua — a  lol;i  «</! 

market  which  waa  not  attempted  in  the  epidemic  of  the  yellow  : i^iAT— 

Tinu*,  Oct.  2,  1865. 

t  "  Quarantine  by  aes,  and  the  stoppage  or  cotnmamealion  hy  Innd,  IttHgf 
put  a  stop  to  business,  and  aleo  to  latmur,  about  3,000  of  the  ivi  il»uo« 

have,  during  tbe  Iwt  lhr«e  montbg,  been  brought  to  a  »latc  <  o.    A 

Bubscription  huti  been  raised,  and  soup-kitchtEO  opened,  wticic  ai-om 
people  arc  daily  fed."— I\to«,  Oct.  20, 18C&. 
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;ter«  state  tbat  three  fatal  cases  of  what  is  called  sporadic  cholera 
occurred  in  Caciiz  a  few  days  ago. 

Wliile  CatJij!  is  taking  these  precautions  against  Gibraltar,  Lisbon 
has  ijuarautijied  tlia  whole  of  the  Simnish  coast,  from  Gibraltar  on 
to  her  own  frontiers,  thua  including  Cadiz  among  the  euspected 
places. 

Aa  to  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  the  great  se&port  of 
Marseilles,  which  hiis  such  frequent  communication  with  Egypt, 
Appears  to  have  become  Lnfectcd  aboqt  the  third  week  of  July;  and 
the  disease  seoms  to  hare  continued  in  it  ever  since.  There  in  a  great 
qiijirantine  establishment  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  the 
French  Government  professca  to  ctu'ry  out  with  exactitude  the  recora- 
mcndHtions  of  the  International  Conference  held  in  Paris  in  1851,* 
More  recently,  Toulon,  aa  well  as  several  other  places  along  the  coast, 
mpre  especially  in  a  westerly  direction,  havQ  become  the  seats  of  the 
disease. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  Turkey  and  the  adjacent  lands,  in  many 
parts  of  wliicti  the  pestilence  has  raged  with  great  severity. 

ConaUintinople  became  infected  in  the  second  week  in  July,  imme- 
diately after  tlie  arrival,  it  was  stated,  of  a  frigate  which  had  come 
direct  from  Egypt.  The  disease  rapidly  spread  from  the  naval  hoa- 
pitat,  where  the  earliest  cases  are  said  to  have  occurred,  to  both  sides 
of  the  Golden  Horn,  finding  everywhere,  both  in  Stamboul  and  Pore, 
the  vciy  conditions,  alike  of  locality  and  of  jjopulation,  which  favour 
I  its  malignancy  and  diffusion. 
^^^  Smyrna,  too,  began  to  suffer  at  an  early  period.  How  and  when 
^^pe  first  cases  occnried,  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
f  ■  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  tlve  many  places  in  Syria  and 
I  Palestine  which  firo  known  to  ha\e  Buffered,  as  Jajfii,  Beyrout, 
Aleppo,  Damascus,  &c.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  our 
I  information  on  this  head  is  next  to  nothing.  In  all  of  these  places 
j  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  quarantine  regidations  are  professed  to  be 
I      strictly  observed, 

I  Several  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipelnoro,  as  Cy]iru3,  Delos,  find 

Bliode^,  have  also  been  visited  ;  but  respecting  them  also  we  have  no 
information.  The  kingdom  of  Greece  is  believed  to  have  escaped, 
although  Salonica — the  ancient  Thcsaalonicji— on  the  coast  of  'I'hes- 
«»Jy  or  Alaccdonia,  has  been  the  seat  of  a  visitation. 

Prior  to  the  appearance  of  cholera  in  Constantinople,  all  vessels 
arriving  from  Egj'[)t  or  the  Levant  were  detained  in  the  Dardanelles 
for  seven  days;  or,  if  sickness  hail  occurred  during  the  voyage,  for 
ten.  twelve,  or  fifteen  day.'',  according  to  cireumstances,  before  they 
were  nllowcd  to  proceed.  Subsctnicntiy,  when  Conststitinople  became 
the  seivt  of  the  pestilence,  arrivals  therefrom  at  any  of  the  ports  in 
the  Black  Sea,  and  cspecinUy  at  Odes«j»,  the  chief  commercial  port  of 
Btissia  there,  were  subjected  to  very  strict  ijuaraiitine.     Notwith- 

•  A  Sutmnaryof  tlic  procccdinsi!  of  (his  Conference  will  le  found  In  the 
voiasae  of  the  Tramaawnt  of  ttie  Aseoeialion  fw  18^\>, 
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standing  CTfiTy  attempt  at  exclusion,  Varna,  Kojtendjic,  and  varten 
other  places  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  sind  even  Odessa,  ha.vt  not 
escaped.  Besides  these  places  on  the  western  shores  ol  the  Black  Sck, 
Trobizond,  and  other  towns  nlong  its  southern  coasts  have  li««n 
visitfid  ;  not  to  mention  some  disliicu  lying  between  this  region  mnd 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  shall  now,  aft^r  this  rapid  stelch  of  recent  CTcnts  relating  ta  the 
eidstiiig  epidemic,  briefly  state  some  of  the  leaiding  facl^  illu.«tr*riT«fll 
the  experience,  in  fonner  Wsitations,  of  thnscMcclitt-iTancau  countiio 
which  have  already  suffered  during  the  present  season — tin»r«ljr  !«•• 
mising  that  the  quarantine  regulations  and  practice  in  most  of  tboil 
haTQ  undergone  littb  or  no  change,  during  the  last  tMrty  y«a*  At 
least.  The  data  about  to  be  given  are  derived  from  the  docmiwntoiy 
evidence  collected  by  the  committee  of  this  Association,  and  will  b« 
found  in  the  two  parliamentary  papers  printed  by  order  ol  the  Hoom 
of  Commons  in  1861. 

Alexandria. — This  city  has  been  the  scat  of  repeated  Tisi' 
for  the  first  time  in  1831,  and  then  in  1844,  1848,  1850,  und   _ 
At  the  date  of  the  first  visitation,  there  was  no  organised  sjtiitm 
qiiarantiHO  in  Egypt,  or,  indeed,  in  any  part  of  the  Turkish 
it  was  not  established  till  nine  or  ten  years  later.     The  exp«rieac«  d 
ihe  last  tvreoty-Uve  years  shows  how  inetGcacious  it  had  bMA«  w 
regards  any  reliable  defence  against  the  cholera. 

It  descrres  to  bo  noticed,  in  respect  of  the  present  visitation  of  t^ 
pestilence,  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  liaa  not  yet  appeared  oo  taiy 
part  of  ti>c  north  coast  of  Africa,  from  Alexandria  and  ll«e  other  seaportt 
of  Egypt  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  including  the  towns  of  Tunr 
Tripoli,  Algiers,  Tangiers,  &c.  At  all  of  these  places,  especially 
Tunis  and  Timgiera,  a  strict  quarantine  is  said  to  bo  kept  up.  Tc 
what  extent,  or  how  often  thoy  have  Buffered  in  former  epirlcmies, 
our  information  ia  imperfect.  In  1850,  most  of  the  Barbary  Co«t 
was  viflitt>d ',  and  in  that  year  the  town  of  Tunis  waa  H^citotitei, 
Algiers  wn,^  infected  in  1854  ;  many  then  alleged  that  the  disease  WM 
brought  over  from  Mnr.<ieincs  and  Toulon,  during  the  busy  communi- 
cation then  going  on  throughout  France  wliile  preparing  for  the  wir 
in  the  East.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  spread  to  any  great  cite 
throughout  Algeria.  In  the  present  season,  notTi*ilhstanding  the  coi 
slant  intercourse  with  the  south  of  France,  no  mention  has  yel  b«« 
made  of  its  appearance  in  the  African  colony,  at  least,  with  epidc 
prevalence. 

What  has  been  stated  respecting  Alexandria,  is  nearly  appli' 
to  Constantinople.  It  has  been  repeatedly  the  seat  of  epidemic  risi: 
Uotis  from  1831,  when  it  was  fi^rst  attacked  and  before  qnaninlifli 
was  eauiblishcd  by  the  Porte,  down  to  the  present  year.  Dviog 
1854  and  1855,  when  the  incessant  arrival  and  transit  of  ships  toiml 
from  the  seat  of  war — many  of  them  transports,  with  sick  and  oonw 
lesccnt  on  board— and  when,  of  course,  all  quarantine  restiicdflu* 
were  abolished,  Constantinople  was  at  ng  time,  1  beUefe,  the  a«lM( 
any  severe  or  wide-spread  visitation. 
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'  Malta. — The  cholera  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1837,  when 
▼arioua  other  places  in  the  Mediterranean  were  infected.  Out  of  a 
jwpulation  of  ahoiit  120,000,  more  than  4,000  periahed.  So  great 
voA  the  dread  of  contagion,  that  the  natiYC  medical  men  refused  to 
approach  the  sick. 

In  1850,  the  island  was  ajjain  viaited.  Wliilc  the  disenee  lasted, 
a.atriet  quarantine  Wiis  enforced  upon  anivala  from  other  infected 
places,  na  Marseilles,  Ccphaloniit,  &c. 

In  1854  and  185R,  when  the  disease  waa  moat  widely  spretvd 
throughout  soulhem  Europe,  it  never  became  epidemic  in  Malta,  not- 
withstanding the  euspenaion  of  all  quarantine  iti  consequence  of  the 
Crimeun  war,  and  the  incessant  iinival  of  ships  of  >var,  transports, 
and  other  vessels  from  infected  porta,  often  haviag  iuvaUda  on  hoiird, 
and  ihe  landing  of  the  sick  and  wounded  from  the  Crimea,  then 
infected  with  tlie  malady. 

Gibraltar. — It  was  firat  visited  by  the  cholera  in  1834,  the  year 
when  the  disease  for  the  first  time  appeared  in  Spain  and  in  Morocco. 
There  was  a  slight  recurrence   in   1849,  and  agiun  in    1854  and 
1355,  on  which  latter  occaeiona  it    prevailed  much  more  severely 
in  the  adjacent  districts  of  Spain  than  on  the  Rock.     Tlie  frequent 
arrival  of  vessels  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  Bosphorus  during  the 
Russian  war,  when  all  impediments  to  intercourse  were  of  course 
removed,  does  not  seem  to  have  occasioned  any  amount  of  imported 
!ise,  or  to  have  injuriously  affected  the  health  of  the  community, 
the  year  previous  to  the  war,  viz.,  in  1853,  Spain  cstabEahed 
ns  restrictionta  against  Gibralttir,  in  consequence,  not  of  nny 
disease  on  the  Sock,  but  merely  because  the  authorities  there 
unwilling  to  keep  up  a  strict  <[uarantine  upon  all   arrivals, 
ther  held  thy  or  uot,  from  England,  where  a  severe  outbreak  of 
cholera  had  recently  occurred  at  Newcastle.     The  inconvenience  and 
distress  occasioned  among  the  popidation  of  Gibraltar  by  this  ei- 
treme  measure  was  more  than   ouec    brought  before  the  notice  of 
the  House  of  Commons.     The  Government,  in  consequence,  sent  out 
the  lime  the  late  Dr.  Baly,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
e,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  Spanbh  Government  might  adopt  a 
more  lenient  system    of  i^anitary  defence.     But  no  pi-nclical  result 
followed  from  hi^  representations. 

Spain. — •Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and  severity  of  her  quaran- 
tine system,  Spain  has  suffered  two,  if  not  three,  distinct  visitations 
of  the  choJera.     In  1831,  ahnost  every  great  city  was  attacked,  and 
in  most  of  tJiem  with  great  loss  of  life.    Agaiu,  in  1854,  and  through- 
out a  great  portion  of    1855,    the  country  was  ravaged  in   almost 
e%-ery  province  by  thn  pestilence.     It  was  during  this  visitation,  that 
I      difl'crent  towns  and  districts  established  strict  cordons  aiound  any 
^Kteight>ourirg  towns  and  districts  which  had  become  infected,  in  the 
^^Kdi>c  of  confining  the  pcslilence,  and  securiug  themselves  from  inva- 
^^Bon.    But  such  was  the  amount  of  distress  among  the  poorer  inhabi- 
P^wnta,   consequent  upon  this  procedure  (which,  moreover,  generally 
proved  of  no  avail  in  arresting  the  progfeas  of  the  disease),  that  the 
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GoTenuncnt  forbade  ita  coDtinnance  ly  a  roynl  proclamation,  in 
respect  at  least  of  its  own  popnlatiOD. 

Besides  these  two  genenvl  epidemics,  many  of  the  large  seaport 
towns  of  Spain  suffered  from  cholera  in  1858  and  in  18S9. 

Move  stringent  aud  gerere  than  even  that  adopted  in   Spsnialt 
porte^was  the  quarantine  system  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  under  tK« 
Bom-hon  GoTernment.    In  spite  of  the  Draconic  rigour  of  the 
tioDS,  the  violation  of  which  was  declared  to  be  felony  add  p« 
with  death,  neiiher  Sicily  nor  the  mainland  escaped  disastroos ' 
tioas  of  the  pestilence,  in  1836  and  1837  on  the  fU^t  occasion,  t 
aubseqncDtly  in  1854  and  185&.     Few  outbreaks  have  been  att 
with  more  fatal  consequences  than  that  of  Palenno,  in  1837,  and  l 
of  Messina,  in  1855.    The  city  of  Naples — and  Rome  may  be  : 
Honed  along  with  it — has  sastatncd  two,  if  not  three,  distinct  «f 
demies  of  the  pestilence. 

With  respect  to  Marseilles,   and   other  MeditemiDeafl    portx 
France,  it  appears  that  tliey  have  experienced  three,   if  not 
invasions  of  epidemic  cholera ;  and  the  disease  ha?   generally 
extremely  fatal.     Duiing  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  qaatiuitnMl 
system  of  France  has  been  considerably  relaxed,  I  belieTe  j  bm  Ulf' 
certain  that  the  more  rigorous  regulations  formerly  in  force  did  oot 
Bucceed  in  exciuding  the  disease. 

The  only  other  counLiy  which  now  raraains  to  ho  mentioned  ij 
Austria,  as  respects  her  maritime  provinces  on  the  Adriatic. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  disease  haa  not  yet  appeared  at 
point  of  her  coast,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  cotnmunitiation 
Trieste  with  Alexandria  by  Iho  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers,  and  of  Ve 
aud  various  places  in  Dalniatia  with  Anconaand  other  infected  pli 
on  the  Italian  coast.*     I  am  unable  to  give  any  particulars  respectfalf  f 
her  qiiarontine  system,  or  of  the  results  of  it  in  reference  lo  fomw* 
epidemics  of  cholera,  as  Trieste  was  the  only  great  commercial  pwt 
in  the  I^tcditcrrancan  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  papen  of 
the  committee  of  the  jVssociation,  no  replies  having  been  reoeiTid 
from  our  consul  then  resident  there. 

The  preceding  nturative,  however  incomplete  it  confessedly  is,  IJUJ 
assist  the  reader  in  unJoretanding  the  nutm-e  and  working  of  " 
existing  system  of  quarantine  in  the  ports  of  the  Meditermneaa. 
will  also  enable  him  to  note  its  effects  as  a  measure  of  eanitary  de 
and  protection,  during  a  season  of  epidemic  danger.  On  llw  w*' 
hand,  he  will  observe  the  immunity  hitherto  of  SicUy,  Greeoi,  ud 
the  north  const  of  Africa  ;  and,  on  the  other  hanfh  he  will  reniari 
the  invasion  of  Malta,  many  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,afid 
the  Euxine,  &e.,  notwithstanding  the  vigilant  adoption  of  qnaraatiM 
reati'iction?.  But  it  is  too  early  to  draw  any  definite  conclusioiu  oa  , 
the  subject.  The  epidemic  will  probably  not.  come  to  an  end  in  '^^M 
present  season,  and  we  must   therefore  wait  aud  watch  its  futonlH 


*  It  sabaequcnlty  appcarod  that  Trieste  bad  not  escaped  ^  when  the 
flttt  moBlfwIcd  ilaelf  tticrc,  hu  not  b«ea  made  paLlic. 
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histoiy,  before  wo  venture  to  gonoraliae  or  form  a  coTifident  opinioti, 
The  present  paper,  as  already  said,  is  merely  intended  to  be  a 
narrnilve  of  events,  and  to  afioid  materials  for  tutut'e  fefereuce  Aai 
for  the  tmpartioJ  diacussioa  of  the  questiou. 


Prccatdiona  against  Cholera.     By  IIeitbt  JACKSOlf. 

Mt  object  in  -writing  the  following  notes  is  to  bring  before  the 
Assooiation  a  statement  of  the  preparations  whicU  were  made  (and 
Cftiried  out)  in  tlie  ShefEeld  Union,  to  meet  the  eipeoted  iavaaiou 
of  Cholera  in  1849. 

The  experience  derived  from  the  outbreak  of  cbolera  in  1832  bad 
been  ao  melnucboly,  tbat  it  seemed  desirable  that  some  other  means 
should  bo  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease,  thau  those 
■which  hud  excited  so  much  consternation  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Sheffield  in  that  year.  Amongst  theso  I  enumerate  the  daily 
publication  at  the  Town  Hall  of  the  returns,  by  which  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm,  the  paBeaga  of 
ilaming  tar  barrels  through  the  streets — the  sight  of  the  cholera 
baskets  In  which  patients  eufibriug  from  diarrhoea  or  premonitory 
eymptoraa  were  carried  to  the  hospital  of  tho  district, 

The  hospital  surgeons  were  required  to  attend  night  and  day  on 
Inmates  of  the  hospitalsj  and  to  receive  all  cases  reported  to  them  by 
the  visitors. 

Tho  visitors  and  tho  hospital  surgeons  were  required  to  send 
daily  reports  to  the  BAnitaty  committeo. 

Sis  dispensaries  were  cstabliiihcd  for  the  diBtribution  of  mcdicino 
at  all  hours,  to  applicants. 

Nurses  were  engaged  at  one  guinea  per  week,  on  board  wages. 

August  23. — ^A  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
diarrhcea  and  dysentery  having  been  reported,  the  dispensarieB  were 
opened. 

August  27. — The  commitiee  authorised  the  occupation  of  a  house 
in  Mill  Sands,  to  be  used  as  a  hospital,  and  called  tbo  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Ilighwaya  to  the  condition  of  cerlain  streels. 

August  29. — 212  applications  for  medicine  having  been  made  at 
the  dispeiisarJM,  two  medical  men  were  added  to  the  ordinary  stuff, 
and  or-hospital  surgeons  were  appointed.  The  salary  of  tlio  viaitors 
was  raised  la  two  guineas  per  diem.  It  was  also  directed  that  ioter- 
ments  «hou!d  lake  place  within  24  hours  of  the  time  of  death  by 
cholera,  and  that  the  tolling  of  the  "passing  bell"  should  be  dis- 
continued. It  was  also  decided  thai  24  hours  should  be  a  sulUcicnt 
notice  for  the  remo^'al  of  uuisancea. 

Swine  question.     Two  additional  inspectors  were  appointed, 

September  4. — Three  night  surgeons  were  placed  on  duty,  or 
rttlher,  their  Bp[>oiiitment  confirmed.  Two  qualified  dispensers  were 
appointed  at  salarica  of  40*.  and  35a,  per  week.     The  Home  of 
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Belbge  was  reported  as  fit  for  use,  and  tbe  Hospital  for  Bu 
nearly  so. 

September  7. — A  house  wa?  taken  for  the  reception  of  oases  af 
cholera — onother  hospital  snrgeon  waa  appointed,  aod  also  two  Bort 
viaitors.  During  the  preceding  week  there  had  been  1,582  eawc  of 
diarrhoea  and  prcmonitorj  eymptoine  of  clioleta,  but  only  one  of 
those  who  had  applied  fur  medicine  had  died.  luquirj  was  madi! 
about  the  iauitary  cooditiou  of  certalu  houses. 

September  10. — A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for» 
supplj  of  pure  water  to  Allercliffe. 

Two  more  medical  officers  and  three  diapensera  were  appoinlad, 
and  auxiliary  dispensaries  were  ordered  to  be  established  ia  the 
neighbouring  villages. 

At  this  titne  there  were  six  hospital  surgeons  ;  three  on  datj  ftoa 
7  p.  sf,  to  7  A.  H.  ;  three  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m. 

September  H,— Two  more  nieilical  officers  were  appointed,  teA 
ordei"s  given  for  the  purifyiog  and  cleansing  of  Allercliffe. 

September  25. — The  number  of  cases  of  diarrhoea  harisg  iff 
creased,  the  Eervices  of  four  of  ihe  visitors  were  discontiDoed. 

Saniterjr  measures  were  ordered  in  alt  parts  of  the  Union. 

October  1. — The  committee  called  upon  the  Water  Compuj 
to  furnish  a  supply  of  water  daring  a  period,  of  eight  Lours  at  wast 
in  each  dny  ;  stating  that  a  considerable  number  of  doatha  in  ttu 
winter  had  bceu  caused  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  pure  water  ud 
the  consequent  use  of  the  impure  water  of  the  river. 

October  4. — The  comtuitlee  met  Dr.  Sutherland,  and  «xplaiaed 
to  him  tbe  sanitary  measures  which  had  been  adopted. 

October  9, — Four   ouly    of    the   extraordinary    medical    offiooi 
remained  on  duty — the  salaries  of  the  dispensers  were  dimi 
and  some  of  tbe  dispensaries  were  given  up. 

On  February  25,  1 850,  tbe  House  of  Recovery  and  the  du 
wards  were  finally  closed  : 

In  1832  tbe  expenses  were  ... 

In  1849  „  

1832.— Cases  of  cholera  1347         

1849, — Cases  of  cholera  and  diarrhoea  7294 


£2,900 
£2,816  l».7rf. 
Deaths  402. 
Duatlis    66. 


Adopting  the  view  that  these  alai-ming  measures  acted  prejudieially 
on  health,  the  sanitary  committee^  on  the  expected  invasion  of  oliel^B 
in  184D,  took  steps  to  meet  it  by  the  following  nieasurea  : — AugnetSOl 
The  committee  met  to  orgaaiBc  a  visitatiou  from  house  to  hoase,  ia 
case  of  the  appearance  of  cholera.  The  union  waa  divided  in 
districts,  the  lown  and  the  country,  and  tbe  town  agaiti  subdl 
into  north  and  south.  It  was  resolved  to  establish  two  h 
one  in  each  Bubdivislou  of  the  town,  for  tbe  reception  of 

Buffuring  from  diarrboyi  and  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  

and  also  a  house  of  refuge  for  the  healtby  members  of  hooaaliolib 
visited  by  the  cholera.  The  ordinary  medical  offices  of  tJie  Mnnl 
difitrictg  of  the  wniouwere  appoiutcd  visitors,  and  ihcir  salairfVi 
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fiieil  at  f  I  i«,  per  Jiem.  The  nifedical  ofiScer  of  the  poorhouse  w»8 
appointed  visitor  of  tlie  house,  anU  of  the  house  of  refuge  ;  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  tempormy  increase  of  the  staff  as  necessity 
required  ;  and  medical  officers  were  appointed  at  a  aalury  of  £2  2i. 
per  diem  to  the  two  hospitals. 

The  duties  of  the  Tisitora  were — to  visit  every  infected  and  uD' 
healthy  district  once  in  every  eight  hours  ;  to  examine  every  inmate 
in  each  house,  in  order  to  agccrtain  the  elate  of  health  ;  in  c&ses  of 
cholera,  to  prescribe  immediately  ;  to  report  to  the  hospital  surgeons 
of  the  district  ;  to  cause  tho  immediate  removal  to  the  house  of 
refuge  of  the  healthy  inmates  ;  and  to  direct  the  removal  of  patients. 


Suggestions  to  Municipal  and  other  Public  Boards,  on  the  most 
ejficient  means  of  meeting  the  impending  visitation  of 
Spasmodic  Cholera.     By  1\  O'CALLAGHAji, 

In  the  year  1832  I  happened  to  have  medical  charge  of  the  garrison 
of  Limerick,  under  the  district  superbtendetice  of  tho  late  Sir  Jatnee 
PiJcairn,  during  the  nieroorable  outbreak  of  spnsmodic  cliolera.  I 
believe  the  number  of  cholera  cases  in  that  garrison  ivaa  nearly  n 
third  of  those  in  the  whole  of  the  troops  serving  in  Ireland  at  that 
lime.  My  responsible  and  arduous  duties  on  that  occaaion  gave  me 
the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  studying  this  extraordinary 
disease,  not  only  in  the  ralUtary  hoapitals  but  likewise  In  the  crowded 
civil  cBtablighmcnts  and  refuges  extemporised  for  the  reception  of  the 
numerous  cases  of  cholera  in  that  populous  city  ;  and  much  subse- 
quent experience  and  observation  enabled  me  to  test  tho  value  of  the 
practical  knowledge  thus  acquired. 

Long  before  the  idea  was  accepted,  or  even  geueraUy  entertained, 
hy  the  medical  profession,  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  cholera  was  not 
a  contagious  disease,  and  that  it  was  incapable  of  reproduction  from 
the  human  body,  cither  alive  or  de:id,  I  was  also  convinced  that  it 
was  produced  by  a  enbtlc  ntmoppheric  poisou,  borne  along  in  sus- 
pension in  the  air,  but  not  in  chemical  solution.  It  would  on  this 
supposition  be  likely  to  invade  localities  capriciously  as  it  were,  aud 
in  various  degrees  of  intensity  j  and  in  general  would  be  more  under 
medical  cuntrui  in  its  advent  and  retrocession,  because  the  poison 
would  he  in  those  times  in  smaller  quantity  and  more  diluted.  I 
have  been  further  con-vinced  that  this  singular  poison  is  material,  and 
that  its  specific  gravity  is  a  little  greater  than  thfl  atmosphere, 
although  it  may  be  wafted  forcibly  in  its  stronger  currents;  fori 
have  observed  that  it  had  always  a  tendency  to  subsidence  in  calm 
and  stagnant  states  of  the  air. 

This  latter  supposition  will  servo  to  cxplaiti  many  of  its  strange 
phenomena.  For  instance,  I  have  remarked  that  most  persons  were 
attacked  towards  morning,  after  they  had  lain  several  hours  in  a 
horizontal  position,  near  the  iloors  of  their  apartments,  and  probably 
immersed  iu  tho  most  pollfited  portions  of  the  vitiated  air  during 
that  time. 
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It  was  Burprising  to  observe  bow  local  and  cireumscribnd  die  d 
ease  would  bo   found  under  these  circumstanc^a,     Jt   would  Uti 
occasionally  happen,  that  eveu  the  lee  side  of  a  abip  might  bo  t\.mi 
infected,  if  tbe  Tosael  bad  been  sailing  anj  length  of  timo  wiUi  a  aid* 
wind. 

I  have  obeetred  the  disease  to  stoop  as  it  wer^j  a&d  pounce  opoa 
a  single  bell-tent  in  a  large  carap,  leaving  all  the  othei'S  perfecllj  tm* 
harmed  ;  and  in  an&ther  striking  iostance,  1  hav^o  seen  one  side  of  i 
\&vgG  barrauk-roani  attacked,  although  not  a  einglc  cose  oocutTMl  on 
the  opposite  aide,  which  was  equally  crowdod.  The  iiuninnity  of  the 
uninfoctcd  fiide  in  the  latter  case,  appeared  to  me  to  hare  been  catuel 
by  (he  poisoned  air  having  been  blown  over  it  through  higli  win- 
dowSj  aud  do])osiLed  on  the  beds  undyr  (lie  oppositii  wall. 

From  these  obgervalionB  it  con  be  easily  conceived  tliat  tbi»  Uf- 
rible  atmospheric:  poison  \s  mainly  iulluciiecd  in  its  course  bj  tbc 
winds,  and  that  any  locality  in  which  it  unhappily  miglit  iif«T«ll 
should  look  for  a  storm  or  sh'ong  gale  of  ivind  a3  the  most  miTvi/al 
of  alt  providential  visitations  ;  for  1  believe  that  neither  the  bat 
nor  the  cold,  the  buroidity  or  dryness  of  the  air  liavo  the  anutM 
influence  in  lessening  its  virulenco- 

if  this  theory  Bhould  be  true,  it  must  follow  that  the  worst  locali- 
ties are  those  in  which  the  air  is  least  circulated— such  aa  sarroir 
and  crowded  atreels  in  low  situations,  enclosed  courts,  areas,  oelian, 
&c.,  &c.  These  unwholesome  places  are  unluckily  the  mi^t  dcnady 
populated  ;  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  fnim  a 
combination  of  various  causes,  is  in  the  worst  possible  state  to  roiist 
infection,  or  struggle  against  disciise. 

It  is  therefore  too  hastily  assuintd  that  the  locality,  or  somaddif 
about  the  locality,  is  eitpuble  of  generating  this  peculiar  poison  j 
if  this  state  of  things  was  new,  and  had  not  always  existed  even  in 
far  worse  degree  tlian  at  present.     The  drainage  is  Ursl  accused 
the  teterrima  causa,   next    that  universal  culprit  the  water,  th 
the  graveyards,  slaughter-liouses,   shambles,  and  even,  msiny  of 
meat  useful  manufactories  ;  in  short  everything  that  produces  a  dL 
agreeable  emell.     Nothing  however  appears  to  bo  more  c<'t 
eatabljslied  than  the  fact,  tliat  emells>  aro  not  noxious  in    j 
to  their  sensational  offensiveneas.      On  the  contrary,  there 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  agreeable  fragrance  of  many  j 
and  in  same  cases  the  grateful  odour  of  certain  plants,  bucoi 
citing  causes  of  serious  con^stitutioual  disturbance.      For  exa 
is  too  well  known  that  ihc  plcaaant  scent  of  a  new  mown  li 
far  more  injurious  to  many  than  the  most  noisome  eflluvim^. 
knackers'  reeking  slaughter  house. 

This  is  not  simply  a  theoretical  idea,  supported  by  m  r-^  •>' 
Let  any  person  of  ordiuary  acutenoss  of  obBervation  t;; 
walk  through   that  most  tdogant,  spacious,  and  best 
gardens,  Coveut    Garden,  he  cannot    help   being   struck    wiih  llw 
geaeriJly   pale  and   unhealthy  aspect   of»  its    occupouts,    who  «it 
enthroned  in  their  aivj-  aud  well-ventilated  BtaUs,  surroundwi  wiii 
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Intes  of  delicious  fruits  and  gorgeous  bouq^uets  of  sweet-scented 
flowers.  If  he  will  then  tuko  the  tronbSe  to  extend  his  walk  onlj  a 
little  w»y  furtlier,  nnd  try  to  weud  his  way  through  the  narrow, 
dose,  and  offensive  purlieus  of  Newport  Mhrkef,  those 
loatbsoma  depota  and  receplaclos  of  animal  matter  in  all  ita 
slMges  of  decomposition,  ho  will  prohablj  be  coirijielled  to 
hold  ft  handkerchief  before  Ll»  nose;  but  be  will  sec,  n't  the  same 
time  with  astonishment,  the  rosy  and  chubby  checks  of  the  botsteroua 
children  who  inconveniently  obstruct  his  way,  and  the  florid  glow  of 
rude  licalth  in  the  countenances  of  their  robust  parenls.  The  most 
elofjuent  loaders  in  the  most  populnr  jounitilfl  should  not  delude  tho 
poblie  into  the  unjust  impresHion  ihiit  the  useful  trades  of  the 
butelier,  skin-drcsser,  gltie-niaker,  chatitller,  i&c,  itc,  ore  more  un- 
healthy occupationa  than  those  of  the  greengrocer,  fruiterer,  milliner, 
bouquet  mflker,  &e.,  &e.     The  contrary  is  the  actual  fact. 

When  the  sewage  of  London  was  discharged  into  the  Tliamcs,  a 
short  time  ago,  the  b tench  from  tlie  river  at  low  wntcr  was  exceed- 
ingly offensive.  This  effl  jvhira  whs  slmoBt  IiilolernbJe,  especially  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  neighbonrliood.  The  whole  of 
the  press  wasuniiiumoii&  in  its  clamorous  demand  for  the  suppression 
of  such  an  alarming  public  nuisance,  and  London  was  menaced  day 
after  day  with  a  peatilencc  which  never  came.  On  iho  contrary,  the 
health  returns  clearly  proved  that  tlie  metropolis  was  unusually  free 
from  epidemic  disease  ou  the  occngion. 

I  would  not,  however,  venture  to  intrude  my  Immblc  interposition 
against  the  general  voice  of  the  press,  and  the  laudable  exertions  of 
the  authorities  ior  the  removal  of  local  imisancea  on  sanitary 
grounds,  Thiis  would  be  far  from  ray  desire,  for  I  consider  that 
these  rounicipnl  exertions  which  are  usually  excited  by  a  panic 
ought  to  be  stinmlaied  and  encouraged  by  all  means  on  such 
occasions. 

My  sole  object,  however,  at  present  is  to  urge,  with  all  the  ear- 
ncstnesa  in  my  power,  the  paramount  duty  of  providing  beforehand 
for  the  inimediati^  rcinov.il  of  decided  cases  of  cholera  from  infected 
localities.  The  necessity  for  making  such  preparations  is,  in  my 
opinion,  of  the  most  vital  eonsequcnee,  not  only  for  the  more  favour- 
iible  Ireatmctit  of  the  patients  thcmselve?,  but  likewise  for  the  abso- 
lute safety  of  the  medical  odicera  and  their  attendants.  In  further • 
.•nice  of  this  object  I  would  recommend  that  all  cholera  boapitala 
should  be  made  atiibulatory  where  possible,  or  at  ail  events  easily  and 
ejcpediljon^ly  removable.  For  such  a  purpose  nothing  appears  to  mo 
to  bo  so  easily  procurable,  and  so  thoroughly  available,  oft  a  largo 
canvas  tent.  This  i?ngge,'itioii,  which  wae  submitted  many  years  ago 
to  the  consideration  of  the  head  of  the  Military  Medical  Department, 
I  am  happy  to  hear  has  been  since  occnsioiinlly  ndopted  with  the 
moat  beneficial  results,  I  must  confess  I  looked  with  serious  appre- 
bension  upon  a  former  recommendatiou  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health— viz.,  that  a  medical  Btnff  should  be  orgaoised  for  the  purpose 
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of  house'to-houae  visitation,  and  tlie  local  treatment  of  cbolem  i 
As  well  might  they  have  recoramemJetl  ttiat  medical  men  sboald  bo 
Beot  do^~n  into  foul  mines,  with,  tbe  eenseless  object  of  resuscitatiag 
th«  unfortuuate  creatures  whom  tUey  might  find  there  gasping  in  the 
agonies  of  choke-damp. 

This  unhappily  was  the  arrangementj   or  rather  want  of  uruige* 
ment,  in  the  town  of  SHgo  in  1832.     Ko  cholera  hospitals  wew 
eatabliahod,  and  the  sick  were  all  treated  in  their  own  houaqs,    Tho 
consecincuce,?  were  appalling  ;    most   of  the  doctors,  patienta,  and  ^ 
attendants  were  soon  carried  off,  and  that  devoted  town  waj»  rapidl|fl 
decimated.     I  was,  however,  rejoiced  at  the  authoritative  rocommeu*  ^ 
datioii  of  the  Central  Board  for  tho  early  tiTatmenl  of  "  prcmonitcrj 
eymptoma."     Wheu  the  cholera  visited  this  country  a  eecond  time,  I 
think  in  1849,  the  lllh  Hussars  (of  which  regiment  I  was  then  Ui« 
surgeon)  were  quartered  at  Hounflow.     The  di:;easo  prevailed  to  • 
great  extent  in  the  neiglibourhood,  and  was  ahirminglv  futal  in  tb« 
town  and  eurrounding  villages.     Our  bmracks  at  that  time  was  owMt 
uu favourably  circumstanced.     Its  construction  was  hn.i,  its  venltU- 
tion  and  drainage  very  deft>ctLve,  and  it  wa3  iu  grcivt  part  eucloaed 
by  a  foul  and  stagnant  ditch. 

My  priucipal  etforts  then  were  directed  to  arrest,  if  possible,  iLs 
disease  in  its  first  symploma.  For  this  purpose  every  Ltarrack-rooci 
■WAH  supplied  with  a  bottle  of  an  astringent  medicine  composed  of  ibt 
compound  chatk  mixture,  catechu,  and  opium.  This  wad  glv«o  ia 
charge  to  an  intelligent  non-commifijioned  officer,  with  orders  (o  giv« 
a  tablespoooful  to  every  man  who  complained  of  (he  aligbtcsl  ftf 
monitory  symptoms,  uod  ev^n  to  repeat  the  dose,  if  nccessiiry,  htian 
the  man  could  he  removed  to  the  hospital, 

This  barrack-room  self-treatment  wivs  attended  with  the  happtit 
results,  and  was  almost  invariably  succesafHl. 

Few  of  such  eases  even  required  admission  into  the  eholcn  viri, 
atill  fewer  assumed  an  ahiruiing  clmructcr,  and  none  proved  Iklal 

This  is  the  arrangeinent  whicb  I  would  now  ventm-e  to  urge  unoa 
all  local  boards  of  health  for  general  uJoptiou.  Let  there  bo  at  mee 
established  convenient  deputs  for  the  iramcdiale  and  gratuitouf  aJ- 
ministrntion  of  thi^  description  of  medicine,  and  ftppliatices  for  iJu 
speedy  removal  of  tho  decided  cases,  either  of  rich  or  poor,  from  tlM 
Infected  atmosphere  in  which  they  may  huppcn  to  be  iuuoeraed; 
and  I  feel  confident  that,  under  Providence,  this  dreaded  vi»itiuioa 
will  become  divested  of  much  of  its  inidignity,  and  muub  of  ii* 
terror. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  communication  had  hem  aubnuttej 
years  ago  in  the  form  of  a  special  report  to  the  Dircctor-Gen^nl  <^ 
the  Army  Medical  Department,  and  subsequenlly  to  tho  Preaideetcf 
tho  College  of  Physicians.  It  is,  therefon-,  iu  iome  degree,  an  o&cai 
document.  But  I  feel  it  a  conscitnlious  duty  not  to  iviibhold  iil 
the  public  on  this  occasion. 

Tho  tiealment  of  spasmo.lie  chok-ia  iu  its  a(lv;xnced  etiigt9» 
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obvtoua  reasons,  could  nut  be  introduced  into  this  oomtaunication,  nor 
discussed  before  a  non-professional  audience.  But  on  ttiis  matter  I 
may  observe,  tbat  I  bdieve  no  c^ise  of  Bpasmodic  cholera,  even  in  its 
viont  stflgo  f>i  collapse,  should  be  looked  upon  a»  utterly  faopeloBa, 
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^^B       Th$  Air  of  Houses  and  fforhthops.     Gtiieral  Vievei, 
mm  %  ^'  Angus  Smith,  Ph,D„  F.R.S. 

I  HAVE  been  desired  to  write  a  abort  paper  on  the  state  of  the  »ir 
X  in  unvenlilnted  place?,  and  in  doing  bo  I  may  say  tbat  I  sliall 
not  attempt  to  make  a  collection  of  new  ikcts,  but  place  only  a  few 
already  published  in  such  a  \v^\\X  before  the  meeting  as  nmy  seem  to 
fit  best  the  purposes  of  this  Association,  Writing  as  I  am  on  the 
sea  coast,  in  one  of  a  long  tiue  of  houses  stretching  on  both  sides  of 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Ecarcely  interrupted  except  apparently  in  parts 
■where  some  more  fortunate  proprietoi-  posscssea  a  larger  share  of  (he 
beuutiftil  shore,  I  cannot  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tine  air  ts  an 
object  of  little  value  to  iny  counLrymou.  And  wlicn  we  look  at  tha 
coast  of  England  and  Walt-s,  on  the  hilts  especially  of  the  north  and 
weatj  we  find  a  population  in  such  deep  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  of 
breatbiag  pure  air,  itnd  the  delight  it  brings,  that  we  may  welt 
inquire  why  an  nsdociaiion  that  dtsires  to  teach  the  public  should  not 
attend  to  matters  ou  which  the  public  require  le5,s  information,  Atid 
'^     yet  it  is  right  that  we  should  give  it  attention,  as  thera  is  still  a  great 

ideal  to  be  learnt. 
When  w»i  leave  our  country  and  look  over  Europe  we  ace  thera 
also  a  gi*eat  movement  of  the  best  infomied  classes  towards  tho  seaa, 
,  the  mouiitnina,  the  rivers,  lakes  and  wooda.  Although  the  admira- 
tion of  Bccncry  is  frequently  the  chief  incentive  to  motion,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  air  U  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  attention,  even  among 
those  who  travel  only  with  tho  professed  object  of  seeing  ;  and  it  ia 
the  chief  object  of  those  who  desire  to  be  cured. 

If  men  spend  ao  much  timo  and  money  on  the  pursuit  of  pure  air, 
vrc  might  fttiiJy  conclude  that  tliey  have  done  their  best  to  obtain  it 
perfectly  pure  at  homo,  As  a  rule,  men  do  «  great  deal  to  this  end, 
but  there  are  many  ditfictiltics  in  the  way  even  of  those  who  under- 
stand its  ^nlue. 

A  friend  tells  mo  that  when  ho  was  a  boy  he  went  to  hear  a 
Aermou  in  a  sniaU  house  with  low  ceiliDg,  such  as  is  still  well  known 
in  Scotland,  but  wan  much  more  common  in  our  school  days  ;  tho 
room  was  a  mass  of  human  beings,  who  could  witii  tbeit"  hands  have 
touched,  or  nearly  touched,  the  ceiling,  and  the  few  tailow  candles 
which  were  burning  began  to  grow  dim,  and  at  Iftst  to  go  out.     It  is 
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icareelj  surprising  that  the  hearers  looked  oa  tliia  as  a  6t  eisWcin 
the  darkness  of  the  preacher's  mtutl,  and  a  reproof  for  attempling  to 
preach  without  an  educatioa  auJ  a  lioense.  I  am  not  suviire  that  we^j 
can  take  a  truer  or  »  higher  view  of  the  subject.  It  was  a  eign  ^H 
igiioraiice.  The  people  went  out,  and  lUe  candles  revived.  We  tn^im 
wonder  why  such  cages  do  not  occur  more  frequctillv.  If  the  rooou 
are  tiglit,  so  as  to  prevent  paasagQ  of  air,  the  time  when  caudlca  bi 
badly  arrives  very  soon. 

In  a  leaden  chamber,  which  I  constructed  for  exper'imeuts  of 
Itintl,  there  was  far  more  room  for  each  iivdiviJual  than  in  the  colt 
of  ihe  preacher  alluded  to,  but  the  exfinctiSn  of  the  candles  became 
very  coreinioti  thing.     There  was  no  entrance  for  air  by  the  smallfd 
holes.     Our    houses   are   full    of  chinks,  and   very    fortunfttcly 
flhhough  there  arc  men  who  build  so  well  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
obtoiniug  the  proper  supply  of  air.    Such  a  room  I  was  once  called 
see  ;  it  hud  no  chimney,  and  the  windows  were  made  by  a  carpenti 
who  did  his  work  unfortunately  well,  for  five  people  were  found  Ini 
aible,  and  one  child  was  found  dead.     Are  we  to  conclude  from  tl 
that   our  liousee  ought  to  be  badly  built,  and  that  huts   are  tlit 
healthiest  spots  when  built  with  little  or  no  mortar?     No  such  d 
elusion  would  be  permitted,  however  reasonable  it  might  be. 
are  in  B  strong  current  towards  improvemtjnt,  and  our  bouses 
continue  to  be  built  better  nnd  better.     Even  if  discomfort  folb' 
we  would  iusist  on  believing  that  if  improvcmeut  has  come  to  oi»  Je« 
partment  it  will  come  also  to  another,  and  now  wc   must  await,  not 
without  impatience,  that  these  dwellings  which  we  have  co 
■hall  be  heated  and  vcutilated  iu   such  a  manner  as  shall  co 
lo  our  comfort  and  our  health. 

I  am  not  incUucd  to  go  to  extremes,  nor  even  lo  go  far,  at 
present.     I  believe  that  a  man  wlio  has  large  rooms  uot  overcrowded 
baa  solved  the  problem  for  hiniiL-lf  in  a  very  salisfaelory,  alibongb 
nst  yet  perfect  way  ;  but  unforlutiatelj*  large  rooms  arc  not  comtmnu 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  rooms  seem  lo  be  growing  atnal 
instead  of  larger,  the  rents  having  grown  great,   aud  (be  warmiajj 
largo  rooms  having  been    found  a  difDciilty.     Wo   are  ol\cn  an 
annoyed  iu  a  small  room  with  an  atmospliere  which  roust  t>e  ohw, 
very  frequently  by  opening  the  doors  or  the  wiiidoxv.?,    no  plao 
ventilation  has  suggested  itself  as  practical,  especially  in  an  old  hoiufl 
and  ODD  on  which  it  is  not   allowed   to  try  experiments.     In  too* 
bouse.^i,  where  the  rooms  are  largo,  a  condition  of  air  is  obtained  lild* 
better  llinii  iu  the  small,  because  tfie  occupiers,  determined  to  h*' 
the  best  lighting  thtit  can  be  obtained,   burn   too  much  gas,  but 
euch  cases  ib«  gns  is  often  compelled  at  last  to  give   way  to 
smaller  lamp  on  the  I  aide.     In   such  cases  of  great  heatiog  the 
near  the  ceiling  is  very  baJ,  hot,  and  sulphurous.     Tlie  nmoiiat 
carbonic  acid  has  been  found  to  be  five  times  the  amount  out  of  doqiii 
Kven  in  other  large  and  new  house-?  no  attempt  to  cur<.«  iLls  wii  b 
made.     This  is  cured  only  by  giving  up   the  luxury  of  grcAl  ^ 
liehlB. 
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Seeing  tho  great  aniiety  for  pure  air,  and  anxious  also  to  und«r- 
sUnd  the  subject,  I  have  attempted  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
relating  to  it ;  and,  firstj  what  is  the  composition,  of  pure  air?  I 
CAme  to  the  conclusion,  from  numerous  experiments,  that  the  purest 
Hir  contains  20'99  of  oxygen,  that  air  ought  uot  to  contain  less  than 
20'98,  and  that  very  prubably  21  is  still  better.  I  am  indiiipil  to 
believe  that  we  are  capable  of  feeling  these  minute  differences,  if  not 
by  our  ordinary  senseji,  at  k-ast  by  our  chemical  senses,  so  to  speak, 
that  is,  by  tho  eoniinund  influenco  of  chemical  action  in  oursclvea. 
At  the  Barae  time,  these  differences  are  probably  caused  by  the  pre- 
tence of  intruding  gasea  and  vapours,  carbonic  acid  especially  being 
known  to  us. 

The  power  of  tatbomc  acid  must  be  great  when,  an  was  found,  2^ 
per  cent,  in  air  puts  candles  out,  not,  we  must  remember,  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  too  much  oxygen  removed,  hut  because  carbonic 
acid  is  present ;  this  we  know  by  burning  candles  in  air  having  still 
less  oxyg£>n  than  thu,t  in  %vhlch  the  candles  spoken  of  went  out,  but 
being  free  from  carbonic  acid. 

Tho  amount  of  tht^  gus  presented  to  us  in  nature  is  small,  from 
300  to  350  in  a  million,  or  003  to  0'035  per  cent.  Some  curiout 
apparent  anomalies  occur  when  we  examine  the  matter  carefully, 
and  places  contain  only  003  which  we  might  expect  to  contain  more. 
In  districts  quite  separated  from  (he  influence  of  vegetation  over  all 
tbfi  north  of  Scotland,  the  sea  sliorei  and  the  bills,  it  is  between 
0*0320  and  0'0340  aimost  without  exception.  The  numbers  uhont 
Loudon,  that  is  in  the  parks,  are  even,  smaller.  The  amount  on  the 
Alps  is  greater,  if  we  can  implicitly  trust  the  analyses  of  Saussure, 
and  1  believe  we  can,  old  though  they  be.  Perhaps  we  are  to  con- 
clude from  this  that  these  small  ditferences  are  of  no  conscqueuce  if 
the  air  is  otherwise  pure.  I  do  not  feel  quits  sure  of  that^  hut  am 
rery  certain  that  small  differences  arc  of  great  moment  in  ordinal^ 
circumstances,  probably  bccnuso  they  are  tho  accompaniments  of 
other  impurities. 

When  wo  come  to  towns  auch  aa  Manchester,  we  find  the  carbonic 
acid  rising  up  to  403  in  a  million.  In  foggy  days  it  is  up  to  73-1  at 
times,  and  at  the  middens  774,  A.t  ordinary  times,  in  workshops, 
it  rises  up  to  3,000,  whilst  in  mines  it  goes  even  to  20,000  in  a 
ffllllion. 

In  towns  wc  have  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  not  the  carbonic 
acid  purely  that  does  harm,  even  if  it  does  any,  in  open  streets.  But 
the  increase  in  close  and  unclean  places  is  to  be  remarked*  On 
enquiring  iu  some  of  these  places  there  was  generally  found  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  in  others  unpleasant  odours ;  hut  wherever  it  was 
unpleasant,  or  much,  shut  in,  there  an  increase  of  carbonic  acid  was 
found. 

The  neit  object  was  to  find,  by  actual  experimcut,  if  an  iacreaae 
of  carbonic  acid  was  actually  hurtfuL  It  was  found  by  a  number  of 
experiments  that,]  in  close  air  the  pulee  falls  as  regularly  as  th« 

rbouic  acid  increased,  and,  at    (he  same    time,  the    iaa^lr«'vo(vai 
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JDcrffiiBsd.  In  flome  cases  the  putse  rose  for  a  ]Ullc,  but  in  wvrj 
case  Ibere  ivb3  a  dislurbBnce  of  tbe  circulation  and  iospir.itron,  It 
waa  desired  to  know  if  this  disturbauce  was  owing  to  the  preKB 
of  carbonic  acid  or  only  to  itie  presence  of  the  org&nic  eraunniit 
The  oxpenments  were  tried  with  pure  carbonic  acid,  and  eitnil 
results  obtained.  The  diininution  of  the  number  of  bests  of 
pulse  was  less  remarkable  tlian  the  great  feebleness  wbich 
in  cvcrj  ca^e  tried.  Experiments  made  with  lai^e  amounts  of 
bonic  acid  do  not  show  its  influence  clearly  or  fiiirTy. 

We  ciinnot  donbt  thnt  carbotiic  acid  is  an  ngent  of  great  tufliMBM, 
und  that  it  \a  to  be  avoided.  I  may  add,  that  these  experiflMBll 
went  much  iigainst  my  pieyious  reasonings,  and  they  lead  to  i_ 
demaud  for  greater  purity  of  air  for  reasons  clearer  and  more  sil 
Blantia!  tbiin  the  vague  sensations  that  are  usually  our  guides, 

Like  runny  other  questions,  that  of  the  air  becomes  mor« 
cated  tlio  more  it  ia  exfttnined ;  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  exce 
careful  at  every  step. 

I  bolievo  it  is  iniportfint  to  ascertain  tlie  aniount  of  carbonic  i 
but  it  is  no  less  iniportaut  for  us  to  ascertain  also,  in  many  casea,  \ 
amount  of  oxygen. 

Besides  this,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  gaaea  of  putrefaciios  tn 
ako  to  be  found  mixed  with  organic  exhalations.  Some  of  thcM 
gases  and  vapours  are  readily  decomposed,  and  the  amount  a*cer. 
tained  by  permanganates.  On  examining  the  eubject  of  nry^utk 
nratlcr,  it  seemed  to  rao  clear  that  we  are  annoyed  by  it4  pr 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  alniosphere.  Qw 
chief  reasons,  I  believe,  is  aimply  this — the  matter  is  volal 
being  Bo,  it  fills  the  air  c:£actly  in  pi'oportion  to  the  warmth  app 
In  cool  weather,  the  exhalations  of  the  person  are  readily  cocdee 
whereas,  the  presence  of  one  individuQl  for  an  hour  in  a  room 
Bize  frequently  used,  is  sufficient  in  warm  weather  to  cause  qui 
doseness.  The  same  room  would  be  suflicieDt  for  many  . 
weather. 

Two  main  evils,  then,  annoy  us-'carbonic  acid,  and  exl 
from  the  person  caused  by  warmth.  If  wo  can  bear  1,000  of  f«r» 
bonic  acid  \n  1,000,000  of  air  at  the  temporature  of  50  dpgreea  F.,  w« 
may  he  quite  unabtc  to  bear  it  at  the  tcmperaluro  of  70  d«gfe«a 
More  than  lliat,  I  believe,  that  when  the  proporlion  of  curbonieadii 
ia  extremely  low,  wo  may  still  have  such  warmth  that  the  cxhalattMi 
will  be  volatile  and  the  air  extremely  oppressive.  Why  do  tii«« 
exhalations  annoy  us  T  They  probably  act  like  aDoesthctie  ftofaMaaes 
preventing  oxidation  and,  therefore,  diminishing  first  the  cieamw 
of  the  mind,  and  then  the  strength  of  the  body.  Wc  rcqnir*  w 
nmovo  thcni  from  us  when  it  is  well  known  that  no  carbonic  add, 
In  any  injurious  quantity  is  present.  This  is  one  1**500  why  HI 
dMire  thu  air  to  be  change*!  more  frequently  in  warm  weaUier^ 
Dot  only  beciiuac  there  ia  n  desii-e  for  a  lower  temperatuj-<»,  tb< 
dosirt  for  nir  perfectly  freed  from  exhalations.  Ii  is  fi»r 
ftMon  Uiai  in«i\  can  VWe  in  a&crow  bma  madt  of  ic«  witbonl 
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Attempt  flt  cleanliness.  The  limit  of  endar&nce  is  probablj  measured, 
in  Buch  cases,  by  the  carbonic  acid  only,  and  not  by  the  orgjinlc 
matler,  which  ceases  at  that  tempersture  to  be  volaLilc.  A  low 
temperature  diminiiihes  Ihe  power  of  air  to  support  the  combustion 
of  a  candle.  I  do  not  know  if  a  man  can  endure  more  of  the  pure 
carbonic  at  low  temperatures  or  at  high,  and  the  subject  la  one 
which  requires  experiment  rather  than  speculation,  but  ho  can  endure 
inferior  veutiiatiou. 

"We  may  readily  make  tables  of  the  amount  of  air  required  for 
one,  two,  or  any  number  of  individuala  in  any  given  space,  so  as  to 
keep  the  air  at  any  required  state  of  purity.  In  future  wc  shfllt  bo 
able,  no  doubt,  to  be  more  exact,  and  to  vary  these  tables  with  the 
temperature.  It  is  extremely  probable,  ho'Tvever,  that  temperature  is 
a  subject  on  which  men  never  can  agree,  from  llieir  differences  of 
consttttitjons,  ages,  and  habits. 

Tliia  effect  of  lempcralurc  on  organic  matter  makes  it  clear  why 
we  instinctively  diminish  the  aoiount  of  ventilation  in  coM  weather 
without  fcai'  of  hurt.  It  is  true  that  we  obtain  more  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air,  and  so  far  lose  purity,  but  we,  at  the  same  timej  know 
that  the  organic  matter  ia  not  proportionately  increased  if  we  keep 
only  a  moderate  tempisruturc.  I'hc  proper  proportion  of  ventilation 
is  more  difficult  to  attain  when  warming  is  to  be  effected  at  the  samo 
tune.     Great  errors  arc  made  on  both  sides. 

We  find  two  extremes.  Most  persona  warm  without  regnrding 
purity  of  air.  Many  peraouis  of  the  advanced  class  ventilate  without 
due  regard  to  warmth. 

The  proportion  will  require  investigation,  because  we  must  consider 
many  conditionsj  especially  moisture,  concerning  which  wc  know  too 
litile.  There  is  another  point  which  I  think  of  value  to  i-cmember. 
The  temperature  of  55  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  has  been  called  tempe- 
rate on  our  thermometer,  and  on  inquiry  into  the  putrefaction  of 
organic  aubstancca,  I  always  found  54  degrees,  or  nearly  so,  to  be  the 
temjierature  where  putrcfiiction  ceased  to  be  very  perceptible.  Prac- 
tically I  could  collect  no  gases  under  that  temperature.  For  the 
present,  then,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  must  have  less  of  the 
organic  exhalations  at  and  under  that  point.  Below  that  wc  must 
Tentilate  chiefly  to  remove  carbonic  acid,  and  of  that  we  can  measurs 
exactly  the  amount.  Above  that  temperature  wc  have  another 
enemy  besides  carbonic  acid,  and  ventilation  must  increase.  Morft 
air  must  be  removed  ihau  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  alone 
demands,  the  proportion  rising  with  the  temperature.  To  ascertain 
this  proportion  for  the  average  man,  is  n  problem  which  may  b« 
solved  without  diffiiculty,  but  not  without  a  good  deal  of  work. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  senses  of  most  pei-aons  may  be  educated  so 
as  to  be  n  sufficient  measure  of  ventilation,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
many  axe  not  so  educated,  and  the  peculiar  condition  in  which  others 
work  renders  the  education  extremely  difficult.  If  a  person  works 
in  a  factory  which  has  always  some  odour  of  oil  in  the  atmosphoiCi  it 
it  difficult  to  measure  the  degree  of  impuii^  caused  by  the  organic 


1%€  Air  o/  ttautet  and  ffWltb^t, 

*t   liMiAB  ^(4gs,  vid  Still  more  eo   the   bcrease  o{ 
caifcaue  acid,  wU^  aitkoagh  affecting  die  f unetiMls  of  life,  is  d<i 
m  tmaO.  — eaafrt  ^Sktetlj  perocptlbl*  u>  the  9«ti««e.      Still 
dWeak  is  it  for  a  na«r,  who  is  reniored  from  any  cbance  of  roa 
fwias  tka  air  he  breathes  fadow  with  dut  whicU  be  breathes  und 
the  apea  skj-.    Is  b,  ihexcfer^  «C  great  iraponance  ttuit  a 
Iftoridbahad. 

I&aaCattiH^  hnvto^Mafcof  aUlbe  iatpurttiMof  air.  Tb«  i 
wiHC  fraai  9»et  wUd  eoBte  &oia  putrefaetioa,  such  a»  ^phuretui 
ad.  earbaak  acid,  mmj  be  DicaearMl  sufficiently  bj  mc«< 
onie  a0d  only  ;  that  ie^  if  w«  reiooTc  the  one  wc  iriaoTt 
Aa  other.  "Dte  mifhaaoMi  aai  td  the  air  is  also  »  gi-r«t  evil— «a 
terl  affeetiBg  then  iatgB  tawna  wiuch  biiTQ  much  coal  to  lui  extent 
which  nados  fi£e  ia  then  lees  ch«»f  ol  bccaase  vegetation  anmnd  i* 
h^^M^  aad  the  aepeet  of  ercfyihiiig  is  gloomj.  Th«  exij*teac«  of 
i  iha  air  naj  be  suMured  bj  permaagaiiaie  of 
>  I  liag  ago  flhowed,  b«t  the  process  of  proving  it  is  not  OM 
whick  ttm  he  aaik  aa  aiapla  and  casj  to  an  iQexperienced  penon. 

CutoaBt  acid  is  the  pa  wdl  bown  a?  a  great  agent  ot  mischief ; 
It  is  fcaaid  m  all  tafumwj  orf  ■ainii '  where  sir  is  rendcivd 
II  is  fooad  wfccfe  wa  kreuhe;  it  ia  foimd  vrhm  matters 
it  anmaipaairv  pprhofi  ia  aB  cases,  solpbunHted  hydpogen,  wl 
alsa  cnaes  with  the  sd|dmr  «C  the  coalj^  although  nai  olwajs 
SMat  fn^otiaem.  It  is  oectahdy  no  meafore  of  the  pccaliar 
daaa  of  the  Ain  whici  zcader  so  tht  niuch  ventilation  neceesai;  ia 
wana  weather,  aor  is  it  the  nea^ore  of  those  csdialatioiis  whick 
Wif  fhfaii  and  cyaeiSe  diiWMim  It  is,  however,  «  fair  tnauOK  «f 
Ihwi  (Mes  whidh  case  iram  deeoai^onxioci,  as«l,  geacrally  9|)«akiB( 

Ob  aaaaiicrivg  ihaaa  ifengBt  two  foestjoof,  altore  others,  seen  to 
teiaBi  as  aiiaii  Tke  iot  Is  this.  How  shall  we  know  when  tht 
dr  ia  aavlMiliaaMi^  or  BMane  iis  impnri^  f  The  saeooil  is,  hev 
ifttiS  ilHfl  iaiffariqr  te  pnmied  ?  TIm  second  qucsstion  admits  ol  si 
mtmj  a»»attJ  aa  there  an  ndeiin  of  booses  and  of  tQuipenunentv 
Va*  iiwWifa  tone  4ay  m  aaswcr  will  be  found  trhich  will,  ia  ■ 
gweral  wi^,  be  ifffioiMii  to  alL 

I  shall  tpeak  ifov  «alf  af  the  first.  For  ib«  purpose  of  showing 
if  the  vesuacioa  eanesi^oadi  to  ihe  number  of  persona  present^  it  a 
•aaafh  that  the  caibone  acid  ahoaiU  be  estimated. 

S  ««  0  a  6-aaaee  battle  with  the  air  to  be  examined,  and  add  ts 
il  warn  WIf  Miiri  of  a  dear  aslatioc  of  caustic  baryta,  put  on  tli* 
iia||ar  and  ahak^  ««  ateia  bo  pcedpilate  if  the  amount  of  carbonic 
Mid  b  »at  gteaiB-  Aan  <hOMK),  or  400  ia  a  miUioD.  Now 
■MM  cvMmM'  TtM&tiaa  voy  good  if  no  doadinesa  occurs,  ^sj 
Hr*  umj  ga  SarAH^  and  *7  that  600  in  a  nttlUoo  is  not  too  i 
li  a  heiwahaMi  ipb  may  Aea  beatiified,  even  if  there  is  a  doadisMl' 
ia  the  6-o«aea  Vatilfj,  and  ok  a  saaller  ooe,  say  a  bottle  of  4  1-10 
oance9.  There  are  erec  eases  where  1,040  in  a  miili<m  msj  b« 
*U>}wx>d»  aad  a  S^  or  £^l(>>oaEce  bottle  majr  be  a»ed. 
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I  think  there  are  conditions,  say  in  n  mine,  where  even  2,500  in  a 
million  may  be  thankfully  received,  and  then  we  muit  have  a  bottle 
of  only  l-36-ounce  dimensions.  These  numbers  are  obtained  by 
simple  inverse  proportion,  flOtJ  is  to  0'04  as  5*42  to  a-61 ;  to  3'61  we 
add  Oo,  or  halt'aii-omice,  and  so  obtain  4' I,    the  size  of  the  bottle. 

This  plan  goes  on  iho  snppofiiion  that  the  emallest  cloudiness  is  a, 
proof  of  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  obtained,  but  sohuions  are  not 
always  so  cleflr,  niul  I  sometimes  prefer  the  following  method — 

A  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  baryta  caused  in  half-an-ounco  of 
baryta  water,  by  0'2515  cub.  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  or  by  nearly 
three  times  that  amount  iu  limy  water,  is  most  easily  remembei'ed^ 
If  rh©  carbonic  acid  in  air  ia  aought,  the  air  is  made  to  act  on  the 
baryta  water  uatil  the  dcsiicd  precipitate  is  obtained.  In  other 
words,  we  use  the  smallest  raeosuro  of  air  wliich  will  produce  the 
precipitate.  For  this  reason  the  name  miiiimctric  is  adopted.  The 
method  may  also  be  uaed  for  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  and  sul- 
phwrous  acids,  euIphuretteU  hydrogen,  &c.,  and  probably  has  been 
used  frequently  witliout  being  brought  forward  as  a  method  for 
ftccnrate  use. 

Two  waya  of  usiug  this  method  of  aualysiB  were  described.  The 
first  was  by  the  use  of  a  finger  pump,  an  elngtic  ball  with  two  values, 
connected  with  a  bottle  contoitiing  baryta  water.  On  proaaiug  the 
ball  the  air  iu  it  is  driven  otit,  and  on  removing  the  pressure,  air  is 
ilrawQ  in  throuj^h  the  liquid.  The  air  and  liquid  are  then  siiaken 
together,  and  the  operntioii  repeated  nntil  the  precipitate  is  obtained. 
For  ordinary  use  a  ball  to  contain  two  ounces  is  found  most  auitable. 
The  botite  should  have  the  same  capacity  as  the  ball  and  the  space 
required  for  the  liquid,  so  that  the  air  contained  iu  the  bottle  at  the 
commeDcement  of  the  experiment  may  count  as  one  ballful,  A  table 
is  constructed  like  the  fol]owiD°:,  but  of  course  it  must  be  adapted 
to  the  size  of  the  ball ; — 


Xo.of 

Stmheii  or 

rerCent  of 

Acluikl  Amaunt 

the  Flnftcr 

Ctrbonic;  Adil 

ef  C»rboDk  Acta 

Pump,  Of  Na 

lodiutad  la  tbe 

la  one  BjUUuI  «r 

or  BtUlalu 

Air, 

Ail. 

ef  Atr, 

Onb.  OtntL 

1 

0444 

0-2516 

2 

0'2'2'2 

0-1267 

- 

n 

0148 

0-0838 

4 

Will 

0-0629 

& 

008S 

00503 

B 

0-074 

0-0419 

7 

0-063 

ooaee 

8 

0-055 

00S14 

d 

0-049 

00270 

10 

0044 

O-OMI 

11 

0040 

0-0229 

11 

0-037 

00209 

n 

0034 

OOIM 

14 

0-Ki-I 

0-01  HO 

15 

0  030 

ooies 

I 
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Tadlk  fob  FiiTGEit  Ptr»p  comnionl3r  usecl,  the  ball  marked  2  ' 
but  ouly  about  twO'tiiirds  of  this  actuallj  used  : — 


Nn.of 

Per  Cent,  of 

Nci.  of 

Percent  rt 

StFokei  ot 

CuhaBiE  Aclc] 

Strokei  qi 

ICirlxiiilc  Acl4 

Flngcsr 

Indlcitcd  in  Ihe 

Finger 

ladiciled  In  Ihs 

Pump. 

Alf. 

PatDp. 

Air.             1 

M 

1 

0-613 

11 

00^5 

■ 

2 

0306 

12 

0051 

8 

0-2t'>4 

13 

0-047 

^^1 

4 

0-]a3 

14 

0-oja 

^H 

S 

0-122 

15 

OOJO 

^H 

6 

0-102 

16 

0088 

^H 

7 

0'087 

n 

0'03tt             ^m 
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The  uwinber  of  ballfuls  required  to  produce  the  precipitate  Iwiaj^ 
counted,  on  referring  to  the  table  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in 
tht  iiir  is  at  once  ieen. 

An  ensy  metliod  of  finding  the  precipitate  for  comparison  ii  bjr 
ahaking  half-^n-ouDce  (14-17  cub.  cents.)  of  boryta  water  in  a  boub 
with  23  oiiiiecs  of  Mnnchester  air  or  nearly  SO  ounces  of  Loadoo  air 
(eUcnlierc  accordicg  to  residence). 

£z{>eriuients  made  with  this  apparatus  show  it  to  be  extremdr 
Mioate.  The  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  a  room  can  be  estimated 
la  a  fisw  miiiutfit.  For  rer^  bad  air  etnailer  balle  are  used,  bol  ia 
feU  OMts  oii)r  liatf-au-ounce  of  barjta  water. 

Tlic  spcoiid  way  of  osing  the  miuimetric  method  wa8  partly 
dciciibed  in  the  report  on  the  air  q?  minef,  and  long  labks  were 
tlwrv  ir^Tcn  both  for  baryta  and  lime  irater.  It  is  mon  particokriy 
HtUplM  for  UM  in  houses  and  workshops. 

8^uppoac«  if  trc  d^re  to  knov  if  the  air  coatains  mors  than  (KM 
per  crnt>  of  oarbooie  acid,  ve  SI)  a  bottle  containing  5-422  ooaoc* 
wtib  air,  by  pni>|4^^  or  otherwise^  and  shake  in  it  half  ao  oanee  af 
iMUTTta  lnit«r.  If  Uiere  is  any  precipitate  at  all  the  amoniit  of  oo- 
bwue  urid  in  the  air  is  abore  (K)4  per  cent.  This  would  indiate 
liMkt  th*  air  is  le^  pore  than  oataiile. 

If  ma  allow  (H)6  par  cent,  of  cariwic  add  in  a  room,  we  taka  ■ 
bo(t)«  of  Ui*  aiM  «r  3*281  +  t  onace  =  3781  otincvs  (or  10719 
euhw  caata..),  aad.  i(  afler  a  uw  aa  ahorc^  we  find  a  predpliain, 
Imwyvwt  nmmSX,  or  •««■  a  djgkl  allfchiMa,  Ui«  air  it  detencnud 
Wvi'ikI  (H>fS.    lUa  vdiAM  to  dwvliBg  katnea. 

^  oHtabafa  -m*  aOinr  \  per    oenL    <0-35)    a   bottla  of 

<^  '  '  ^Msaee  ss  VfSd  ««ac»s  (or  36*51  cola.  eeiiL)  la  aufficwni. 

y<c««t.isa»Bw«l(t>SO)a^o«tieorO'S94x  |«uBee=01»N 
<Mii '.vt  ^.\r  ^.^$4  «akw  aaate.)  is  eaaagk. 

Doth  of  t)t«««  t««  Im*  mm  «I  ^Mtki  «r«  amaU  enoqgh  taba 
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earried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  The  uddition  of  the  \  ounce  is  for 
the  space  occupied  by  the  barjta  wa>er, 

Limo  water,  betng  Terj  common,  wiU  probably  be  often  substi- 
tuted for  baryta  water.  The  experiment  ia  exactly  the  some,  only 
larger  bottles  are  required. 

0'06  per  cent,  ciirbouic  acid  in  the  air  gives  us  precipitatB  or 
milki»e?!»  wlien  ^  ounce  of  Hme  water  is  shaken  in  a  bottle  of  air 
containing  10'367  guqccb  (=299'57  cub.  cents).  0'2o  per  cent., 
S'Sie  outicea  (=82'67  cub.  cents).  O'oO  per  cent.  1*708  ounoeii 
(=48-42  cub.  cents.). 

By  this  simple  method  the  greatest  refinement  ntay  be  attained. 
Of  conrse  care  must  be  taken  to  Lave  the  baryta  or  lime  water 
perfectly  clear  to  begin  wilh, 

1'he  author  said  be  bad  not  used  these  methods  for  purely  Bclcutific 
inrestigatioQB. 


HEALTH  OF  TOWNS. 


TAe  Danger  of  Deterioration,  of  Race  from  the  too  rapid 
increase  of  Great  Cities.  Btf  JoUK  Edward  Mokgan, 
M.A.,  JM.D.  Oxon.  Phyxician  to  the  Salford  Hospital, 
Son.  Sec.  Manchester  and  Sulford  Sanitart/  Association. 

THOSE  who  have  studied  tLo  distribution  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain,  during  the  liist  fifty  years,  cannot  fail  to  have 
observed  on  ihe  part  of  tbe  labotiritig  classes  jiu  incresiaing  tendency 
to  mass  together,  and  either  to  form  new  centres  of  industry,  or  to 
swell  the  population  of  those  already  existing.  The  desire  of  raising 
tlieroselves  in  the  world,  keeps  constantly  urging  vast  numbers  of 
the  dwellers  in  rural  districts  to  emigrate  to  th*  nearest  town  ;  where 
a  Bl^  higher,  and  tho  conditions  of  life  apparently  more  attrac- 
_  To  this  cause,  more  than  niiy  other,  is  to  be  attributed  that 

citraordinary  devctopment  of  every  branch  of  our  mauufaciuring 
industry,  which  induces  even  the  most  distant  nations  to  look  to  this 
country  as  to  the  great  mart  which,  however  varied  their  wants  may 
be,  can  best  supply  thcni.  Jn  (hia  untional  prosperity,  in  successful 
competition  with  numerous  rivnls,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  immense 
wealth,  we  see  much  that  i3  calculated  to  gratify  our  vanity  as  a 
people.  Yet  nt  the  same  time  arises  a  niomeutoos  question — "  May 
not  nations,  like  iiidividnals,  curtail  their  day  of  power  in  the  world's 
history,  by  overtnxing  the  physical  and  mental  energies  at  their  dis- 
posal, thus  prematurely  oonsiiming  that  national  life-bbod  on  ivliieh 
permanent  greatness  maiDly  depends  ?  " 

Among  the  many  important  queationa  connected  wiih  this  wide- 
spread migratory  tendency,  there  is  one,  which,  to  s&mtasy  rcformvrs, 
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muat  needa  prove  peculiarly  interesting.      I  refer  to  ihe  infl« 

wliicli   it  is    likelj  to  exert  oij  the   public   licaUh.       As  Uononiy 
Secretary  of  the  Mancliester  and  SalforJ  Sanitary  Asaociatiou,  I  h«T« 
ImJ  occosion  to  draw  up  weekly  and  quai-terly  reports  on  the  hathb 
of  Manchester  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  us  pHyBiciiin  to  the  H<Oflpttl 
and  Dispensary  of    Salford,   I  have  had  constant   op[>ortnnities  of 
gaining  an  insight  into  ihe  physical   condition  and   mode   of  life  of 
that  poriion  of  our  industrial  poor  -who  pass  their  day*   amid  th« 
restless  turmoil  of  a  city  life.     In  this  manner,  my  miud  has  been  led 
tg  the  consideration  of  thta  rjueatton,  and  in  the  remarks  which  I  aat:| 
ab&ut  to  mak*;,  I  shall  have  for  the  most  part  to  record  conclii9ioi«,| 
not  based  on    mere  hearsay  (estimony,  but  the  result  of    nay  ow»| 
personal  ohscrFation. 

la  the  first  place,  then*  in  my  professional  intercourse  with 
poor,  I  have  hecu  much  struek  by  (he  singular  want  of  tttaminii  whici 
characterises  them  as  a  class,  muuireatiug  itself  either  in  the  gait,  ih* 
bearing,  the  voice,  or  the  frame.  Instances  in  which  the  muscukr 
system  ia  fully  developed  or  well  stniag,  arc  remarkably  rare.  Few 
are  men  of  tlmt  cfllibre  from  vrhich  we  might  expect  either  vigtHWW 
and  healthy  ofl3pri[i<j;,  or  arduous  and  susiaincd  labour.  Ca^ee  of 
deformity,  accompanied  by  actual  distortions,  are  by  no  isMiani 
uncommon  ;  while  minor  physical  defects,  many  of  them  denoting  no 
trifling  constitutional  ailments,  arc  deplorably  frequent. 

The  pulse — that  faithful  index  of  the  heart — tells  of  a  want  of 
power  in  the  great  propelling  organ.  The  most  trivial  exertion,  do 
less  than  tlie  slightest  oxeitemcnt,  renders  the  variations  in  its  beat 
unimturnl  and  rapid.  The  irregularity  of  the  circulation  is  furlier 
evinced  by  the  eoldnosa  of  the  extremities,  the  attacks  of  vertigo,  aud 
the  prominent  and  tortuous  veins.  The  blanched  lips  and  tlie  colour* 
lees  cheeks  plainly  indicate  the  impoverished  state  of  the  blood. 
While  attacks  of  neuralgia,  a  qiiiveringly  protruded  tongue,  and 
dilated  pupil,  denote  the  absence  of  ihat  well-balanced  tension  of  the 
nervous  system,  on  which  the  easy  ntid  harmonious  working  of  ibo 
frame  so  largely  depends.  In  others,  again,  the  teeth  are  no  sooner 
developed  than  they  be^in  to  decay,  enlarged  glands  protrude  from 
the  neck,  the  skin  looki?  dry  and  parched,  and  the  hair  ficnnty  and 
witliercd.  Such  is  a  faithful  description  of  the  gi-eat  majority  of 
the  patients  who  Eolicit  medical  advice  at  our  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries. Additional  confinnation  of  what  I  have  stated  will  be  found 
in  the  large  number  of  raUitaiy  recruits  who  fail  to  come  up  to  that 
standard  of  bodily  fitness  which  the  medical  referees  are  instructed  to 
insist  upon.  I  have  been  informed  by  an  officer,  specially  associated 
with  the  superintendence  of  this  service,  that  in  some  of  the  inanuiiiC' 
turing  districts,  four  out.  of  every  Hve  men  sent  up  by  the  sergeanU 
for  medical  inspection  are  rejected,  on  the  ground  of  physical  dta*^| 
qualilication.  Let  us  next  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  ihitS 
degeneracy,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails  j  and  in  so  doing.  Id 
us  specially  consider  how  far  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  jufluenco  of  fc, 
city  life.     In  my  intercourse  with  the  poorer  clasMs,  I  h& 
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queatly  interrogated  tbetn  reapecting  their  own  binh-ptticeg  aud  lliose 
of  their  parents  ;  and,  in  numerous  inslnnces,  liave  been  much  struck 
by  the  difleieuce  in  physical  development  between  the  in*]igenou9 
population  and  those  persous  who  htivo  raigrated  into  the  town  in 
adolt  life.  It  hits  further  app&nred  that,  as  a  rule,  this  doteriornlion 
has,  to  aome  extent,  been  proportioned  to  the  leugth  of  time  which 
bas  elapsed  since  my  patient?,  or  their  ancestors,  became  exposed 
to  the  lowering  influencea  of  a  city  life  and  in-duor  employment.  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  extent  to  which  these  itifluencea  are 
unctenniuiug  the  vitality  of  tho  nation,  is  not  in  jrencral  brought  for- 
ward in  so  strotig  a  tight  rb  the  facts  bearing  oq  the  queation 
undoubtedly  warrant.  In  examining  it,  utider  si  few  of  its  aspects,  it 
is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  to  show  clearly  the  extent  to  which 
the  tide  of  emigration  is  cotistantly  flowing  from  rural  districta  to 
populous  centres.  This  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  in  th« 
•ccoropiinyiug  table.  It  telis  at  a  glance  the  composition  of  the  four 
chief  cities  io  Englnnd — Loudon,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Bir- 
miagham— the  number  of  persons  over  and  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  the  proportion  of  them  ivhich,  at  the  taking  of  tho  laat 
census,  was  described  ns  either  exogenous  or  indigenous,  ia  tabulated 
ftud  compared. 


I.^Ta.ble  showing  the  Numbbb  of  iKHiOKAXra  under  und  over  20  Years  of 
Age,  in  the  Four  largest  Towns  in  England, 
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What  then,  are  the  results  t — 1st,  ns  regards  London — of  the 
population  under  20,  74  per  cent,  were  born  witliin  the  boundaries 
of  the  capitsvl.  The  remninder  were  composed  uf  inimiirranlSj  sup- 
plemented (though  to  an  inconsiderable  oxteni)  by  foreigners.  On 
turning  to  adults?,  however  (those  who  had  attained  the  age  of  20 
and  upward.-?)  the  proportion  of  aliens  proved  far  more  considerable 
—amounting  to  .i3  per  cent.,  while  the  natives  did  not  exceed  46 
per  ceni.  In  Miiiichester  (the  second  city  on  my  list),  84  per  cent,  of 
the  young  were  born  in  the  county  of  Laucaster,  but  only  50  in  every 
lt>0  adults.    LosLly— 'of  tho  gt'o>ya-up  population  in  Liverpool,  no 
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fewer  than  62  per  cent,  were  born  oat  of  the  countj,  and  sAerwanii 

settled  in  the  town. 

Two  important  facts  ate  dircctlj  deducibld  from  tliis  table  ;  ItL 
the  oitent  to  which  our  large  cities  are  recruited  by  immigration,  and 
2ndJy,  that  the  great  m&jority  of  the  iDcomers  are  oaeo  aod  womu 
in  the  prime  of  life, 

I«t  us  next  turn  to  iuquire  into  the  sources  from  which 
tensive  nlieii  population  is  derived,  and  firat,  as  regiirds  th&t  j 
of  it  ivhieli  is  fiftttled  in  London,  Whence  c^me  those 
grown-up  men  and  womeu  on  whose  lives  and  labour  the 
and  greatne^  of  the  empire  citj  bo  largely  depend  t  The 
of  them  certainly  did  not  migrate  there  from  our  great  oenlrexl 
industry,  where  their  constitutions  might  hare  suBered  from  long  boon 
of  conflnement.  Men  of  this  class  constitute  hut  a  emalj  item  in  tbi 
alien  elemont  oi'  the  population  of  London— 'that  eucb  is  the  eaw  may 
he  gathered  from  the  statialits  coiitutned  in  my  second  lahlo  vydi 
specifies  the  particular  cotitities  in  ivUtch  these  aliens  were  bora.       ~ 

II.— Table  showing  the  ExooEsocs  Popia.vTios  cf  Losdok. 
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11 — Table  showing  the  Bxagetious  Pdpolatioa  of  LqqiIoq — eonfinMd. 
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7 
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27 

Somerset    .,. 
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10 

Sttffttlk       

179,985 
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16 

Surrey        
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10 
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1,085 
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Worcester 

1M.465 
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Wilts 
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11 

NonU  Wftlea 

2i&.18Q 
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1.3 

Total 

4,.52-i,184 

587,143 

142,243 

444,890 

91'" 

We  there  leiirii  that  the  immigranla,  as  a  rule,  are  natives  of  the 
healthiest  ogripiilUiral  counties  in  England.  Tlio  populfttion  of 
the  country  is  divided  in  this  table  into  two  parts  according  to  the 
prevailing  forms  of  em[iloyment.  The  counties  in  which  a  large 
proporliou  of  the  adult  population  is  <2ngnged  in  iiitliistrial  pursuits, 
eiiher  in  conuection  with  our  roanufactot'iea  tn  aiiy  of  ihevr  varied 
departments,  or  in  the  working  of  mines,  are  classeil  ti'gether  as  the 
industrial  couniies,  while  ihe  remainder  constitute  the  n-^'icultural. 

In  the  latter,  lur  the  moat  piirt^  labour  in  prosecuted  under  an  open 
sliy,  while  the  luiigj  are  filled  with  pure  air.  In  the  former,  iho 
vitiated  atmosphere  of  confiued  workshops,  and  the  return  home  to 
a  narrow  street,  prove  more  trying  accompantmeuta  to  a  life  of  toil. 
The  following  tliirteen  counties  are  classed  as  tndustriul-^Cheshirc, 
Comwal!,  Cumhorland,  Derbyshire,  Durham,   Lancaster,   Leicester, 
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HoDmoutb,  Nortbumlierland,  Nottloghftnii  Stafford,  Warwick, 
York.  They  coutained  in  1861,  a  population  of  8,795,513.  la  tlw  ' 
remainitig  27  counties,  and  Wales,  which  may  be  looked  MpoD  u 
agricuharal,  8,4GC,722  peiaoiia  wei'e  leturueJ.  Tliu?,  »o  lar  u 
riimhers  tire  coticerne<3,  tlis  cliffotcnca  between  the  two  dtvi^ioiii  it 
incouGidoraltle.  My  objeot  in  thus  separating  the  popalaikm  iat( 
two  clusscs  is  to  indicate  more  plainly  the  Bources  Crom  Trhieh 
great  cities  are  recruileit,  unci  the  drain  ilicy  mtdiituin  ou  tiie  reij 
best  blood  of  the  country.  With  the  view  cjf  arriving  at  more ' 
conclusious,  I  have  first  ciilculatcd  the  number  of  adults  each  coud 
Bupplied  to  the  caiiilal,  and  then  deducted  from  this  total  tlic  iinmf 
grant  Londoners  thoy  received  in  return.  The  two  last  columni 
give  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Metropolis ;  in  the  first,  expre«adi 
in  the  actniil  number?  ;  tn  the  second,  in  the  rate  of  percentage.  Oo 
examining  the  result  it  appears  that,  while  the  agricultural  countlt 
contributed  444,890,  to  this  balance,  the  industrial  did  not  sopp 
more  than  o3j.40&,  making  together,  in  round  uumhers,  halt' a  milBoB~ 
full-grown  men  and  women.  Ovor  and  above  these  English  ajttler 
92,819  Irish,  and  30,226  Scotch  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
city.  Hence  it  appears  that  at  the  reckoning  of  the  last  census, 
resided  in  London  about  600,000  persons,  for  whom  no  equivalent 
wa9  returned  to  the  counties  which  fostered  them  in  tbeir  youth. 
Inasmuch  as  the  gi'cat  majority  of  these  immigranisi  were  natives  of 
the  healthier  division  of  the  English  counties,  they  may  be  looked  upon, 
in  the  mass,  as  picked  lives,  and  consequently,  peculiarly  raloablt 
members  of  any  coinmunil y  they  might  select  as  their  dwelliDg-plaoe. 
We  may  readily  imagine  ihut  these  persons  conrrihute,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  maintain  that  emnparafively  favourable  standard  of  health 
which  has  long  characferised  the  metropolitan  returns.  Calculationj 
baaed  on  the  foregoing  statistics,  and  others  hearing  on  the  same 
subject,  have  led  ine  to  ijie  conclusion  that,  if  London  is  to  continuo 
to  maintain  that  rate  of  increase,  and  thut  proportion  of  adult  citi^H 
Kens  which  has  mai'ked  her  growth  during  the  last  15  years,  Bhs  wiS^^ 
requhe,  in  addition  to  the  natural  increase  of  her  own  population, 
the  yearly  influx  of  about  18,01X1  persons,  three  out  of  every  four 
being  repietiented  by  adults.  If  we  estimate  the  natural  increase  i 
population  in  the  country  generally  at  aboHt  10  in  every  1,(XH 
living,  wc  sec  readily  that  in  order  to  produce  these  18,000  person! 
the  whole  available  resources  of  a  vast  country  nursery,  peopled  hji 
nearly  two  millions,  must  be  called  into  leqursitiou. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  exogeuous  portioa  of  tko' 
three  remaining  great  cities  referred  to  in  my  table. 
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111.— ^Tablb  BbowiDg  the  EiooENOua  Population  of  Masohf.steb,  LivBiiMot.. 

and  BiBHixuiiAu, 


ImmlgnuilA  from 

TiMld. 

duRtrikl 

CODDllfll. 

fiflnnUea. 

Irelwttd. 

SeoUutd. 

W»lti. 

Lonflon. 

Liverpool     

Birmingliain... 
Manclii;i>.(rr  ... 

20,260 
16,8-5 
62,G&7 

11,859 
29,893 
Ifi,425 

79,036 

8,312 

43,5C0 

13,836 

821 

0.449 

17,fi80 
1,052 
0,257 

4,707 

3.196 
3.87B 

Tulal 

Ue,e3'2  1  57,077 

1 

130,1)03 

21,10S 

24^9 

11,782 

In  Mancliesler  (incUulino;  under  that  term  tlie  extreme  pnrliamentflry 
limits  of  timt  town),thci  lulLiit  pojmliUinji  amonnletl.in  18*51,  to2S8,441. 
Of  ihia  number  128, DIG,  or  iibout  ouc-hiiir,  were  born  out  of  the  county 
ol' Lancaster,  To  tins  \oUi\  tlic  iudnstriiil  coimties  contributed  52,697» 
while  the  iig;rtcultural  were  roproscnted  only  by  16,425,  Of  (he 
remaiucj<i>i*,  Iretiind  furtiislit"!  43.556,  Scotlauil  and  Wales  about 
6,000  each,  uuil  London  3,87!'.  In  Liverpool,  t!ie  adult  population 
was  reckoned  at  li>7,772  ;  of  whotu  tihnnt  80,000  were;  Irish,  17,GOO 
Welch,  ftud  13,835  Scotch.  Thf  English  indu-stvial  counties  added 
29,260,  while  only  1 1,'MU  tame  from  the  agricuUural,  We  gather 
from  these  tables  that  the  sources  from  wliieti  the  exogenous  portions 
of  tlic  two  greiit  cities  of  Lancashire  arc  dcrii-cd,  are  in  many 
I'Dspccts  les9  sat!<f;ictfiry  thiin  those  ivhich  supply  the  capital;  few, 
comparatively,  of  thoir  iiihiiljitaiits  are  naliies  of  the  English  agri- 
cullunil  counties,  iiml  those  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  class  of 
irauiigrants  who  Hock  into  Liverpool  from  the  other  side  of  the 
chaiint;!  ai-e  well  aivare  that  the  majority  of  them  cou-slituto  bwt 
eorry  specimens  of  tlie  Irish  peasant. 

TJie  foreign  element  whicli  enters  into  the  composition  of  Bir- 
nainfrham  corresponds  more  nearly  with  that  of  London  than  either 
Maiiclicjitor  or  Liverpool.  For  of  the  iJTiOSl  incoming  settlers, 
20,8y3  were  born  in  tljc  more  henltliy  division  of  the  English 
counties,  In  the  foregoing  figures,  wo  seo  phiinly  how  Itirge  a 
proportlou  of  tlu'  adult  population  of  our  •rroat  cities  pass  their 
early  yeiirs  under  eoudifious  more  fnvouriible  to  health  than  thoae 
inseparnhlc  from  crowded  ^hvellinys  and  iii-dooi'  employment — vcly 
mr»ny,  we  can  imagine,  after  having  safcdy  surm  on  tiled  (he  discasea 
and  dangers  incidental  to  childhood,  just  at  the  time  when  their 
canstilntions  are  estfiblished,  voluntarily  selecting  a  town  as  their 
i'uturc  lionje.  That  their  prospects  of  after  life  arc  mote  favourable 
than  those  of  the  indigenous  population,  among  whom  they  are  come 
to  reside,  will  readily  bo  conceded  j  and  if  granttjd,  how,  wo  may 
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nst,  is  it  possible  to  form  a  correct  pstimatG  of  the  cbrnparatiTf 
Take  of  lil'c  in  town  auU  country  iJislnctf,  by  CHlculatiug  tlie  rato 
mortality  in  every  1,000  of  the  pcipulaiion  t  The  coontrj-  is  robUdl 
of  a.  large  porlion  of  its  produciivo  populaliou  ;  meu  anif  womtn  in 
the  prime  of  their  strength,  when  their  chances  of  life  are  the  mMl 
promising;,  emigrate  to  the  towns,  and  then  a  comparison  is  instituted 
bctweeii  tlio  places  thty  have  Joserted  and  those  to  which  ihcy  hftie 
removGiI,  ^H 

Tlio  result  of  all  such  calculations  must  needs  prove  f:Ulaciouil|^| 
favouralile  to  the  towns,'     To  avoid  this  source  of  error    (nt  least ia 
£0  lar  33  it  can  bo  avoided)t  it  will   be  necessary  to  confine  on 
inquiries  to  that  portion  of  thfl  population   which  is  least  liuKle  lo 
BJFccteit   by  immigration — in  otiicr   wordt- — to   the   young,      Fe» 
eompartitivdy,  leave  ihair  homes  nnder  15  years  of  ages  cotisequentlr, 
up  to  this  period  of  life,  the  populatioa  of  any  particular  place  may 
bu  looked  upon  a*  tolerably  slalionflry.     In   my  fonnh  table  will 
be  fonnd  the  vahic  of  lifu  in  the  difiereiit  counties,  undt'r   15.     It 
calculated  from  iho  returns  of  the  registrar-general  for   thi;  ye 
1860  and  !86I,  and  rplatos  to  the  agricuUurai  counties,  and  likewise" 
to  the  four  diief  cities.     The    iKriner   ycnr   proved   favourable  to 
hoahh  ;  the  latter  vs-as  characlenscd  by  a  cousiderahU  amount  of 
Eickaess.     On  comparing  this  t:ible  with  the  result!^  arrived  al  tn  ill 
annual  reports  for  the  two  year.'?,  whtrc  the  death-rate   is  calculate 
on  every  1,000  livinjr,  the  difTerencc  will  be  fuund  sufficiently  stftki"! 
In  the  four  ^rcnt  cities,  instead  of  amounting  to  26- 1  it  is  exprc«e 
by  407, 


tlr, 

W)lt 

^•ea^^ 


IV.— TABt.r  sliowin^  tlie  Diath-rntr?  in  Pcrpoas  nailer  Ij,  in  the  Four  Ct^ei. 


Xumber 
(Jt 

Perioni 
unilrr  15. 

FuratDi  under 
IS. 

DfiitJi.psIs 
pfr  l.OiO 
ttuJer  IS. 

Awp. 
itgetur 
thf  Two 
Vearc 

J*Pl.OM 
Urine. 

tur 
tb« 

TW 

leso. 

IB^l. 

IStJO. 

ISGl. 

iaC4 

lieu 

Tmif. 

Los[]c>ti    «,.       ,., 

sse.DM 

3»,m 

S},IH« 

m 

M 

» 

S3 

m- 

m 

UBtiL-hcM^r 

■3,033 

3,230 

3  945 

Si 

♦7 

irt 

ss 

M 

n 

LlTei'fXHiI 

87,?;* 

3,ein 

4,(180 

41 

M 

43  S 

n 

n 

n 

BtnniiifhBtA       ... 

ST.JTS 

S.401 

3.9I9 

ns 

13 

39 

» 

H 

11 

Tttjl 

Uliii:Hi> 

S6Mi 

;.l4,t»p 

3(i-J 

4S 

4U-T 

to 

ni 

KI 

*  In  a  vnluablo  papr  by  Miasrs.  A.  Ransome  and  W.  Eoystou,  iinI»UKlpd  ia^ 
-j^Jti^nnnwiil  report  of  tbe  Mnnr:liestcr  fiud  .^alford  Sjiiiitnry  AfBttciutton  fin 
'^<4||^ttr  1863,  it  isthowu  ibar  it  U  hy  calcuLiling  the  niortalltj  of  Ibat  fwlif 
tlie  poiJulatioQ  whicli  ia  unntTccted  hj  emigratioD,  tbut  we  obtain  ibtl 
etnadard  tgr  coaipnrinj  touos  unc  will)  nnotbcr,  unci  cornugiii<;  ilicm  lu  diet 
bf  httAth. 
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ShowiriK  tliQ  DcAtb-rat<!  in  Foraoos  under  15  ko  (h«  AgricnUynl  CoU9ti«i. 


DcBtba  In 

Ii>eiiili-Tnta 

Dfftth-nCi 

Avor- 

Number 

Pereaui  unarr 

per 

1.000 

Aver- 

per 

1.000 

(or 

Ci>nntl«*. 

of 
under  15. 

1^. 

UDil«r  li. 

Two 
YeM. 

LlrJtii. 

wea. 

mi. 

18G1. 

18CI. 

18ffi>. 

ISOl. 

Two 

Rnrwy       ,., 

W.SIV! 

l.Wfl 

i,i>n 

an 

.1 

ins 

n 

17 

17 

S<!Q1              •■ 

im.i'iO 

4 1ST 

6.0'a 

11 

3<S 

J1S 

li 

10 

l»i 

tlaswx       ... 

m,wi 

S.iHil 

iMo 

20 

)« 

ina 

la 

Id 

It 

BonH 

IKK'ifH 

a,w.5 

1,900 

Jrt 

l« 

19 

19 

17 

19 

IVrk!*         

UI61JI 

1,47!1 

MliL 

19 

18 

ISJ 

10 

19 

is-s 

Mi.l'<IcR»... 

86  7M 

l.tCL 

t,401 

SJ 

21 

JIV) 

10 

1» 

19 

5!.vt^         ...        .,,1 

«,*2« 

l.iTtI 

M>l)9 

34 

:i 

2.'« 

19 

19 

tS'i 

BuaKitighim 

54«ia 

1,401 

1,4R!> 

Ul 

S7 

24 

1!J 

20 

19* 

0»ri>rd       

lii.ns 

1,3S!) 

],!78 

m 

ao 

M 

19 

19      ' 

is-.> 

Mortiiimptun     ... 

64. 3*0 

2,'if"l 

s.yJi 

•x 

as 

2tt 

21 

n 

21 

HinHfl^iloii 

t^AU 

^nr 

^M 

as 

an 

SI 

IS 

If  11 

19 

F-.|[.-i.t      

BJ.&IJi 

1  aui! 

i,;4T 

Sfi 

7i 

24-1 

29 

l!l 

ISA 

I'.irti'trr'l^rt 

li'i.CSJ 

l.tiiu: 

l.ans 

14 

'if 

Srt 

19 

u 

20 

K  ■        V 

1U,»J 

-J.SS'i 

a.;tn! 

*) 

sr 

2JJ 

IB 

n 

ua 

k        -..        ,... 

lU,\-i 

•2G.5t 

2,9j0 

21 

23 

22 

.»» 

sn 

19  i 

lia,its-i 

a.sK-v 

4.!I<;L 

!j!i 

29 

27 

21 

21 

mi 

m.na 

l.Giil 

l.frj 

19 

II 

la 

SO 

17 

18S 

l*..«r«(l      .... 

MMH 

l*JT 

l.Wif 

3« 

K 

1*4 

l« 

4* 

17 

Uev.n( 

s«j|,7;rt 

4  :f.'>0 

4,*lrt 

Ji 

20 

2«3 

19 

U 

ISI 

S->iii<»r«(lt 

irw.iKii ' 

».fKI7 

3.JM 

m 

SO 

1» 

19 

J9 

tt 

'■".■  1  ■i>«l»l' 

I&3,IS)! 

."r.aufl 

»l:«l 

itn 

;i 

2-J  .1 

l» 

20 

19  f 

li-:-i-..rd 

r»!,i:..-. 

CM 

t:h 

ifl 

20 

1» 

19 

19 

If 

!^:>]..,l              ...■         •„, 

91.107 

-.(.iBt 

S,2«l 

»:J 

1^ 

n 

n 

20   ' 

20  3 

\','ur.-i?«1«>r 

1U7  9  TO 

a.HM 

3,MJ 

•il 

'ji 

il 

IS 

IS 

U 

U.irljnd     .., 

•    fl.Sli 

i£il 

J4S 

in 

V.i 

185 

It 

IT 

IS 

J,JlVti>!ll       .,,         '.,. 

I«'.«4II 

illH 

>,lltll 

a 

'H 

W'i 

i» 

19 

11 

UVtUDi-mUaJ    ... 

Sl.Ml 

411 

wi 

10 

u 

W'i 

IS 

17 

19 

HrtDtU  IValpn 

ilJI  «l!l> 

8^14 

(!.«0 

i7 

27 

H7 

SI 

3l] 

SOS 

X'ltlli  Wnl'i 

H7  1"» 

:;.)jj 

3S$I 

31 

rj 

n 

2J 

[    ■'' 

n 

Total 

s.no^.'ijii 

««,r.o 

!lt 

n* 

SI  9 

1»1 

INH 

12 

It  was  highest t  in  Livci'ixiol^  wliei'e  the  ftverago  rata  for  the 
Wo  yean  was  4S*.3,  in  MiiiicliPster  it  wns  42*jj  in  BlrDiinghflm 
39,  aiii]  ill  London  Sii.  In  VViUshiio  it  di<l  not  excc.eil  18,  and  ia 
Bei'kshiro,  Dorselshirt  iiml  W<Mtnioretnnd  it  wus  18-o.  Aa,  howerer, 
aicorJing  to  thia  method  of  lifu-vnUintion,  the'comlitioiia  of  liealth 
seem  pPcuUiirly  fmouiaUle  in  these  four  counties,  we  shall  proliably 
obtain  badi  a  witkr  nnd  a,  trner  stanilsu-d  of  coinjiaiison,  by  taking 
llii?  (nerage  doittli-mle,  iiikUh'  !■),  in  ttie  2?  agnciiltural  eoumies,  nnd 
Wutes.  In  llio  jL-ar  I860,  ihis  rate  was  rpprcsentw!  by  214,  in  1861 
hj  22*4,  (he  BVem;?!3  for  tlie  two  yours  hAng  21 '9.  It.  has  been 
ali'ead}*  statel  tliivt  in  tiia  four  cliief  cities  it  waa  40'7.  It  wouM 
ihu*  ftjipeiir  that  tlip  fii'0!»pecU  of  liAs  are  iriMi'ljr  twice  as  favourtiUla 
ta  l\m  tlwt'llcfs  ill  rural  dlBtiiels  ns  to  their  hi't'thieu  in  the  towns. 

liiit  it  is  potjiblo  tliat  uhjertions  may  be  rniad  to  I'esuUs  o)>tained 
by  ihin  nmlhoil  oi'  riic^krtniiig.  Tlirj'  imiy  ho  looked  upon  na  con- 
veying tin  overdrawn  c^iimate  of  the  dolelerious  infiuttaces  incldentftl 
to  a  city  lite.  It  may  be  urged  lliat  llio  period  of  childhood  ia 
pBciiliorly  siisceptibls  ii  thesii  irii1noriC«9,  i\n^  that  provideLl  only 
these  yaars  of  probation  be  favourably  piisaed,  the  constitution  will 
thus  Adapt  it»^lf  to  sufroaadiiig  circuastaQces,  and  the  prospects  of 
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after  life  be  as  favourable  aa  ia  the  couiitrj.  Novr,  a^lmiu'mg,  for 
tUa  iftke  of  argument^  that  this  ia  true,  that  iin  adult's  elioiices  of  life 
ntc  equally  promising,  whether  his  days  be  passed  in  the  city  or  ihe 
country,  it  would  still  appear,  that  were  any  y*arlictilar  towfl  reduced 
to  depend  upon  its  owu  native  population,  unsupplemctitcd  by  iin- 
luigratioB  from  any  quarter,  that  tUfferetice  in  the  relHlivc  vala«  of 
life,  whitih  wo  have  shown  to  cxlsi  at  15,  would  still  be  uiaititaiiMd, 
at  whatever  later  age  :i  death-rate  might  be  ealculated^ 

There,  'n  yet  another  way  in  which  the  steady  drain  upon  tli« 
resources  of  the  agricultural  couutiea  may  be  romlereJ  appareat. 
Jn  the  annual  report  of  the  Begistrar-GonerAl  for  1860,  tU«  aalimt 
sod  actual  increase  of  population  iu  the  course  of  the  10  year9^  ftmn 
18S1  to  18G1|  are  tabulatetl  in  paiallel  columns. 

v.— EiMOKjiTros  and  luMioaATiOs  ftoin  )8&1  to  1801. 


W3i>tmtlt 

Attoil 

CiinnlSw. 

Biiiha  (mr 
DiMtbt. 

IncreBKi  Or 

DocWMft 

EttlfK&l*. 

ttainJeniiU 

Burrey 

2t;,328 

70,7*3 

44.420 

Kent 

61.720 

o«,!ai 

Mea 

StUMX 

40,853 

27.232 

I8^(i21 

Hauls     ... 

*7.287 

64.608 

^^ 

i'M 

Ber1» 

:K).820 

6.411 

14.409 

MlddliaKX 

lft.040 

86,719 

••• 

iih% 

Herto      ...        ...        ...       ,.. 

22,1  &9 

8,4'.«l 

18,669 

♦•• 

Biteka     ...        

\7jm 

8,552 

1S.&M 

»»« 

Oxford , 

ifljai 

986 

18.745 

»»• 

Norlbamplon    ... 

so,  US 

17.ai6 

12.014 

•*• 

Huntingdon 

8,34<) 

-1,182 

fl,r»3i 

*•• 

Bedford 

is/,i',a 

10.674 

7.995 

•  -» 

Cuubridgc          

23.618 

—10.209 

33.827 

.•-» 

B«»i     

42,802 

36.575 

7.227 

r.. 

Suffolk 

40.993 

— 7L>7 

41.720 

•■•• 

Norfolk 

43,9t)2 

— 6,3S0 

6't.Sl2 

^, 

Wiltshin          

95.685 

— 4.0C9 

30,694 

*•• 

Dorset    

21,267 

6.098 

]6,lt9 

D«Tron 

5c.e» 

20.074 

36.470 

ir. 

SomerBet 

47.8Sfl 

979 

4CM>7 

••« 

Oloucenler 

•13.0U5 

24,021 

18.»84 

••• 

Hereford...         

8.9I5 

7,676 

1,2W 

Salop 

24,7fr 

10.905 

14,822 

»■■» 

Worocsicr         

87.174 

8«,S20 

954 

■■• 

Rnlland 

a,040 

—793 

a,Hss 

-♦- 

LeicesUT 

53,291 

a,902 

40,889 

•*• 

WeatinQWlund  „ 

8,794 

2,659 

6.23S 

.„ 

810,899 

438,910 
^-24,170 

469,989 

T2,«0 

From  this  table  w«  leam  the  extent  to  which  the  births  exceeded  tli«| 
deaths,  during  that  time;  and  likeviise,  the  proportion  of  this  sm'(>lu4 
piipuUilion,  which  w.t»  letaiucd  ia  the  st^veruL  counties.  In  other  worifi 
ive  are  taught  indirccilr  to  wha*  extent  either  eiuiin-atioa  or  inunigntMO 
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waa  respectively  carried.  To  lake  an  example— in  Herefordsliire — ■ 
the  births,  during  the  (en  years,  exceeded  the  deatlia  by  22,159  ; 
accordingly  that  number  expresses  the  natural  increase  of  popu- 
lation ;  and  had  this  county  retained  all  its  inhabitants,  tlic  census 
of  1S61  would  IvTivc  Qxhibitetl  an  exact  agreement  between  the 
actual  and  natural  increase.  So  far,  however,  was  this  from  being 
the  ciisc,  tlkat  the  former  did  not  exceed  3,4&0.  Hence,  18,GC9  roust 
have  emigrated  from  the  couuiry.  Now  the  bulk  of  theso  emigrants 
would  be  men  and  women  in  the  vigour  of  life — while  the  22,159 
urirala  were  exclusively  young.  It  will  bo  admitted,  thcrerore,  that 
thfl  actual  increase  expressed  by  3,490,  wasj  at  beat,  but  n  sorry 
equivalent  for  tlic  18,66D,  more  valuable  livea  which  were  lost  to  the 
county.  In  considering  the  effect  of  emigration,  it  is  important  to 
remember,  that  a  given  number  of  emigrants  really  represent  a  far 
greater  loss  of  productive  power  to  the  community  at  large  than  an 
equa!  nuniber  of  the  fellow-villngcra  they  lea\-c  behind  them. 

It  is  not  e.a.iy  to  estimate  the  comparative  value  of  the  stationary 
and  nomad  element  in  the  population  of  the  country  ;  but  from  what 
we  have  stated  respecting  Ihe  jiroportion  of  adults  among  Ihe  exo- 
genous settlers  in  our  four  great  cities,  uo  less  than  from  other 
statistics  bearing  on  the  same  question,  we  are  probably  justified  in 
assuming,  that  two  emigrants  represent  as  much  physical  and  pro- 
ductive vigour  as  any  three  members  of  the  community  they  leave 
behind  thorn.  If  this  be  true,  we  can  readily  understand,  that  any 
county  which  merely  remains  stationary,  or  retains  but  a  small 
proportion  of  it*  wp-growing  population,  does  actually  experience  a 
decided  dimiDulion  In  its  strength. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that 
natural  increase  of  population  cannot  bo  appealed  to  as  any  test  of  the 
comparative  value  of  life  in  different  places.  This  increase  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  greater  in  urban  tlian  in  rural  distncts.  There  aro  reasons 
for  this.  In  tlte  lirst  place,  marriages  are  more  numerou';  in  the 
towns,  Youug  men  at  an  earlier  age  can  earn  such  a  livelihood  as 
appears  to  justify  them  in  contracting  matrimony.  Another  reason, 
not  sufficiently  taken  into  account  in  dealing  with  ibis  question,  will 
be  found  in  tlie  far  larger  proportion  of  adults  of  a  marriageable  age 
who  ai*e  settled  in  the  towns.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Table. 
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The per-ccnt«ge of  persons  of  the  productive!  age — -lo  (o  45 — intlit 
four  great  towns,   is   there  calculated  at  49,      In    tLe   ngricul 
couutica,  tnkpii  collectively,  it  did  Dot  exceed  42*5.     In  on«  of 
counties — Suffolk — it  was  as  loiv  tt'j  40  per  cent,,  and  in  ae 
others  41   per  cent.     It  would  thus  appear,  thai  there   are,  ia 
towns,   about    13   per  cent,  nwre  persons   of  a   inftrriBgeable  iff 
than  arc  to  be  found  among  the  rural  districts ;  and.  conseqaeotlji 
we  shoiuld  mUicipiite  that  the  uaturftl  iucrcase  of  population  wmM 
prove^ — at  least  to  this  extent — in  favour  of  the  towns,  even  tliCHlg;ii 
no  additional  inducements  existed  to  eaj-ly  marriages.     In  this  TliliJk 
likewise,  we  obtain  further  confirmatioii  of  a1!  thut  has   been   a 
respecting  the  lowering  inHuence  of  a  cilylifti  tor  it  show*  tin 
notwithstanding  the  itrength   derived  from  the  fruah  blood  of  t' 
immigrants,  the  later  periods  of  life,  spent  in  the  city,  are  still  undul 
curtailed.     Thus,  in  the  agrieultural  division  of  the  countrj.  211 
in  every  100  living,  attiiin  the  nge  of  45  j  whereas,  in   tiie  foor 
citioB,  this  proportioa  is  j-educed  to  1 7 '5. 


In  the  next  Tabh,  the  mnrrmgc  aud  birib  rates  foi  flie  year  I860 
and  1861,  in  the  four  ckics,  arc  compared  with  ttioso  in  the  agrloiJl- 
ttit-al  counties.  It  shows,  uomistnkably,  that  xmtural  Increaso  9f 
population  is  mntcrinlly  iiifluenccci  by  differeat  conditions  of  lift. 
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We  find,  for  example,  tliat  in  Manchester  the  average  cumber  of| 
marriages  was,  in  (he  years  1860  aod  1861,  18'd  in  every  l.OOUofUiA 
population.  WLercas  there  arc  some  counticjs — such  as  Hertford — it' 
which  the  rate  did  uot  exceed  58.  On  the  nssuraption  that  tbr  fccuuditj' 
of  tbe  populiitioa  would  bear  n  ewtaiii  fixed  ratio  (u  tlie  tiiimWr  ol 
marriages,  wu  should  anticipate  a  propoi lionalcly  wide  difference  ia 
the  birth-riites  of  the  two  phict's.  Such,  however,  is  not  thcoise; 
for,  in  Manchestev,  the  average  number  of  birtlia  was  37"5  *  in  Hert* 
ford,  30*5.  In  otlitr  words,  while  the  niarritinrM  in  tin?  city  vrerf 
nearly  four-fold  more  num«.TOUB  thau  in  the  ngricultuml  county,  Uia 
births  there  only  (Jxceeded  the  hitter  by  abotit  otie-sixih.  In  Mas* 
cheater  there  were  but  two  children  to  every  mamed  coui)le;  inJIvt' 
ford,  fivtJ. 

Tbe  questioD  I  am  dlscussinrT)  bearing,  as  it  doas,  on  the  effect*  of 
a  city  life,  is  the  more  important,  from  the  manner  in  wliich  our 
large  towns  are  steadily,  and  with  incrptwing  strides,  gniniug  upon 
the  country  clistrict*,  year  by  yexir  absorbing  a  larger  shai-c  of  thai 
population.  At  the  end  of  the  aeveutcenth  eentury,  ihc-  dwellers  is 
the  former  were  estiffiialed  at  1,400,000,  and  ihoiic  in  the  latter  ai 
4,100,000,  In  1861,  according  to  tho  registrar-general,  the  ounbcr' 
of  persons  living  In  populous  towns,  amounted  to  IO,930,S1I  j  a^i 
those  in  small  towns  and  country  districts  to  9,134,386.  We  thw 
sec  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  stitl  distributed  over  tbe 
more  open  districts  of  the  country  has,  during  the  course  of  tbelut 
150  year?,  decreased  from  74  per  cent,  to  44.  But  it  is  compart*' 
tively  lately  that  the  eucronchnients  of  the  large  towns  have  bccnm 
exccasivc.  For  while,  in  the  ten  yeai's  from  1851  to  186],  eauU 
towns  and  country  districts  increased  at  the  rate  of  only  3"9  per  000^] 
our  populous  cities  added  nearly  17  lo  every  100  of  their  i>opulalioa. 

Let  UR  next  turn  to  consider  some  of  the  more  prominent  eilUfes  t/t' 
enervation,  which  seem  peculiarly  associated  with  a  residence  in  tbe 
city,  and  render  life  there  a  constant  season  of  danger  and  teiii]i4a> 
tiou.     Three  of  them — Yitiated  air,  constitutional  syphilis,  ami 
iibuse  of  alcohol,  I  am  disposed  to  ilook  upou  as  the  most  disiincti 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  fatal. 

In  varyiug  proporitonti,  whether  combined  or  alouc,  these  may 
looked  upon  aa  the  fruitful  parents  of  that  gi'im  array  of  bligki 
diseases  which,  under  the  protean  form  of  scrofula,  prove  such 
reapers  in  the  hardest  of  death.  The  first,  indeed,  would  appear  well- 
nigh  inseparably  connected  with  the  congregation  of  vast  aunibas 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  crowded  city  ;  while  the  two  last,  tbouli 
originating  in  the  vicious  courses  of  individuals,  are  not  confined  la 
their  consequences  to  the  guilty  sufferers,  but  are  passed  oo  to 
o9'$priug,  and  thus  become,  yctir  by  year,  more  generally  diffi 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  In  the  stealthy  and  freqtiealljf 
unseen  manner  ia  which  tliey  are  all  followed  by  more  or  lea  seri«oi 
.effect?,  a  certain  similarity  may  be  traced  between  them.  It  is  fir 
this  reason  that  the  ravages  they  commit  are  comparatively  ruRly 
assigned,  by  the  teg\AVei-4  of  death,  to  their  true  origin ;  but  an 
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generally  itUributed  to  diseft3c«  which  uicrdy  set  Ihe  last  seal  to  a 
life  of  misery.  I  propose,  now  to  couaider  brieily,  a  few  pointa  con- 
ceded wilh  tliesc  three  causes  of  city  degeneracy,  and  with  ii  view 
of  arriving  at  more  accmtiLo  coricUtijions,  will  tiike  thcni  sepnriitply, 
in  tlie  order  in  wliicU  they  occur.  And,  first,  ns  regards  vitiated 
air.  What  am  the  atmospheric  conditions  under  which  life  ifi  passed 
ill  our  crowded  cities  .'  And  how  fur  do  they  differ  from  those 
which  prevail  in  the  snrroimding  districts  of  the  open  country  ? 

It  is  to  be  lumeutiid  that  6o  little  attention  Jins  been  ilevoted  to 
this  subject.  In  the  weekly  relurus  of  the  regtstrar-general,  wc 
obtain  DO  tufonnation  rcspecttng  the  uttture  of  tlie  ciimtitic  chnages 
by  which  the  capital  is  afl'ected. 

The  meteorological  observations  appended  to  the,5e  returns  nra 
taken  at  Greenwich  Observatory,  under  conditions  widely  differing 
from  those  surrounding  the  population  domiciled  in  St.  Giles. 
During  the  prevalence  of  ra.iny  wind?,  the  nir  at  Greenwich  blows 
R£  fresh  aud  as  pure  as  though  the  Obscrvaloiy  were  situated  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  country — fur  removed  fi'om  the  disturbing  iu- 
flueocea  of  smoke  and  fog.  But  though  the  statistics  bearing  on 
this  question  are  scanty,  they  arc  atill  amply  sufTicieiit  to  prove  that 
the  air  in  the  centra  of  our  populous  cities  is  not  such  air  as  the 
country  can  boast  of.  It  differs  in  temperature  ;  and  it  differs 
likewise  in  chemical  composition.  The  meteorological  returns  of 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association  supply  information 
on  the  subject  of  temperature.  The  observations  which  it  publishes 
are  taken  both  at  the  Royal  Injirniaiy  (!n  the  centre  of  Manchester), 
and  at  several  suburban  and  outlying  stations.  On  comparing 
results,  it  apiwu.^  tlmt  the  range  of  temperature  recorded  at  the 
former  is  very  much  narrower  than  at  any  of  the  latter — thus, 
duriug  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and  Febroaty> 
the  mean  and  lowest  readings  at  the  central  station  arc  considerably 
higher  than  in  the  surrounding  district?.  On  the  other  hand,  in  May, 
June,  July,  aud  August,  the  latter  are  considerably  warmer.  Tb« 
contrast  between  the  two  sets  of  obaervatioos  is  remarkable,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  Btate  of  the  temperature  inclines  more  to  one 
or  other  extreme,  either  on  the  aide  of  heat  or  cold,  so  is  the 
difference  greater  than  in  more  moderate  weather.  In  the  following 
readings  a  few  of  these  differences  are  pointed  out  j  ^on  the  ten 
coldest  days  observed  in  the  course  of  the  hist  four  years,  the  mean 
of  the  lowest  thermometiie  readings  at  Old  Trafford  (one  of  the 
suburban  stations)  was  15'2  ;  at  the  Infirmary,  on  the  same  days, 
it  was  23"7,  or  8'5  degrees  higher.  Again,  in  the  four  summer 
months  of  last  year,  the  mean  of  the  highest  observations  at  the 
former  station  was  73'9  ;  at  the  latter  68*4 — exhibiting  a  diiFerence 
of  5|  degreeii. 

These  stations  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  little  more  than  two 
nailed  j  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  Bignificacco  tliat  ought  to  be 
attached  to  such  difierenccs  of  temperature.  Their  true  importance 
bably  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  cetrtainty  due  to  wtificial  grg 
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duction.      Sucli  an   atmosphere,  therefore,  must  be  lately 
taminated  by  organic  and  chemical  impuiities. 

A  murky  masa  hfin^s  like  a  shroud  over  the  city — a  drsmal  MtM 
noxious  gHsea  is  so  intlm«ti.-ly  ditfuaed  throughout  the  air,  tUat  neid 
can  the  etuth'a  heat  radiate  into  apace,  nor  the  warm  beaina  of  ll 
summer  sun  thoroughly  dissipate  the  auspendcj  canopy. 

We  have  olready  obgerved  that  these  atmospheric  diflereccea  i 
not  confined  to  teraporaluro  alone,  but  extend  likewise  to  che 
composition  ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  tliia  is  afFordeJ  in  the  nhs 
otone  in  some  of  our  cities.  The  moat  cxpfrienccd  uietcoT 
hnve  failed  to  detect  this  substance  in  the  centre  of  Manchofrler. 
the  iminetiiate  neighbonrhood,  on  the  very  confines  of  the  city,  it 
been  obtained  in  eonaiclerabie  quantities.  My  own  observat 
in  this  matter  eutirely  confirm  the  experience  of  others.  In 
•imple  fact,  we  possess  eTiJenco  of  an  inipuriani  change;  for,  alibo 
we  understand  Utile  respecting  the  ell'ccts  of  ozone  on  the  bti 
flystem,  the  prepomlerance  of  testimony  13  certainly  in  fiiroor 
these  effecta  being  invigorating  and  tonic,  "We  tnoiv,  for  iii9t«i»c^ 
that  in  many  places  in  whit-h  the  proportion  of  ozone  In  lie 
Atmosphere  is  unusually  targe,  there  likcTrise  the  Leallh  of  Um 
people  is  peculiarly  favourable.  Such  is  tho  case  in  the  Weeten 
Isles  of  Bcotlaod,  where  the  quantity  of  oxooe  it  the  hi^Nfl 
recorded. 

In  a  valuable  paper  on  the  air  of  towns,  Dr.  Angus  Smitli  refen  to 
the  acidity  of  the  atmosphere — another  proof  of  chenoicol  imparitr- 
In  his  earlier  observations  on  the  rain,  he  appears  to  haTe  allodri  ll 
its  alkaline  reaction.  This  opinion  was  based  on  experiment*  CMH 
ducted  in  the  open  country,  "  Of  late  ycara,"  ho  observes,  "I  haw 
found  no  alkaline  rain  in  any  portion  of  what  is  actually  the  tovn; 
tho  amount  of  acidity  is  such  as  to  colour  blue  litmus-paper  at  w>ee; 
one  drop  falting  on  the  Utmua,  at  ouce  colours  it.  One  may,  by  tilpt 
very  simple  means,  obtain  a  very  clear  ide^  of  the  extent  lo  whid 
the  air  is  delei-iorntcd  by  smoke  from  coals  containing^  sulphur."  Is 
anotber  place,  in  referring  to  tho  organic  impurities  diffused  tJirM^ 
the  Atmofipbore,  Dr.  Smith  remarks  that,  ^' We  have  in  Siffemtiitt 
breathed  by  people  in  the  same  country,  a  substance  the  anxntDttf 
which  in  one  cn^a  is  SJ  times  greater  tlian  in  the  other  ;  sad  it 
air  breathed  by  people  in  the  same  town,  a  ilifference  which  is  as  9  to 
22."  And  be  further  observes,  "that  in  the  district  in  which  lW 
highest  numbers  were  oltained,  there  were,  in  1855,  4 '6  telks 
iti  the  100,  while  the  average  is  2-2." 

Let  us  next  turn  to  consiJer  the  second  great  cause  of  encrrsda 
irhich  prevails  among  the  masses  of  our  populous  cities — e^ 
stitutions)  syphilis.  It  is  not  e,tay  to  estimate  the  exletkt  le  «)|ilk 
thi^  bAncIul  and  contaminating  disorder  is  generally  diBomuiuatot 
On  this  qucbtinn  wo  karn  1  ttle  fl-om  registers  of  niortalily.  Actoal 
deitth  comparatively  rarely  resuks  either  from  the  directly  eantivtof 
or  inberitedform;  and  even  when  it  doe?,  it*  irut  origin  it  tfAts 
BMtibed  to  some  moc«  maioc»ut>  cnfoaa,  Veta  calctalated  to  WMDJ  lit 
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reeling*  of  atirvfving  relatives.    Bui,  though  regiatera  are  silent,  we 
maj  leani  much,  from  diseuse  retiirtiH, 

•In  (lie  Tables  of  the  Manchester  and  Snlford  Sauitapy  Association, 
a-fioluhiu  is  devoted  to  fhia  nffection.  We  there  learn  that,  Jii  the 
cteurae  of  rhc  two  years  1863  and  186+,  3,217  now  cases  of  constitu- 
tioiiol  Bjpliilia  were  observed  in  that  portion  of  the  public  practice  of 
Mancliester  from  which  the  returns  of  the  Sanitary  Associfttion  are 
derived.  Aljout  800  more  were  relieved  at  (he  Lock  Hospital.  In 
addition  to  thew  cases,  all  duly  certified,  and  nmountiug  in  the  aggre- 
gate io  upwards  of  4,0[K>,  no  fewer  than  7,388  patients  were  returned 
M  having  suffered  from  various  forms  of  aWn  d ideate.  From  wtmt  I 
Lave  seen  of  tlieae  unclasaified  cmcs,  and  fiom  tlie  difficulty  frequently 
felt  in  deciding  on  tlieir  origin,  I  believe  I  am  justified  jn  asaigniirg  a 
considerable  proportion  of  them — probably  as  many  as  one-fourth^ 
to  sypliilitic  oontagioti.  If  these  statistics  are  deserving  of  credit, 
it  would  appear  that,  in  the  course  of  only  two  years,  about  6,000 
of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Manuhestcr  suffered  from  well-inai-ked 
oymptoras  of  syphilitic  infection  j  and  umneroua  ns  ihese  cases  were, 
It  uxust  bo  roroembered  that  they  were  exclusively  confined  to  those 
■ean  in  public  practice,  and  tSierefore  constituted  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  those  which  occurred  among  the  remaining  classes  of  the 
popultition.  Moreover,  the  cases  attended  by  the  medical  officers  lo 
the  many  «ick  and  benefit  socielies  find  no  place  in  these  returna.  If 
we  consider  the  abiding  consequences  too  often  awociated  with  this 
disease,  and  the  inaidious  manner  in  which  it  in  liable  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  offspring,  leaving  an  impress  on  the  constitution  which  even 
eeveral  generations  cannot  wholly  erase,  we  ahall  see  good  groundB 
for  believing  thai,  wherever  the  blood  of  the  community  is  extensively 
contaminated  by  this  poison,  there,  likewise,  fears  may  be  entertained 
respecting  the  future  vigour  of  the  race. 

The  third  great  canao  to  which  I  have  ascribed  a  threatened 
deterioration  of  the  public  health  will  be  found  in  alcoholic  excess. 
I  refer  more  ospcciaUy  to  th«  cases  in  which  the  parents  (and  par- 
ticularly the  moiher)  become  addicted  to  the  habit  of  spirlt-drinking. 
It  is  hero  that  the  offspring  is  liable  to  suffer ;  for  as  the  nervom 
tcmperametit  of  the  wtakcf  sei  is  more  ausceptiblo  than  that  of  the 
Eoali.',  80  is  any  undue  stimulus  apt  to  bo  followed  hy  moro  abiding 
exhaustion.  There  are  grounds  for  believing  likewise  that  tha 
subject!  of  tntcmpcrancfi,  whose  employment  is  sedentary  and  con- 
fined, fare  worse  than  ihoir  brethren  in  the  country.  Exercise  and 
labour  under  an  open  sky  prove  the  best  correctives  to  alcoholic 
indulgence.  Ilencu  probably  the  city  mechanic  succumbs  more 
readily  and  at  an  earlier  age  to  his  intemperate  habits,  than  tho 
Dgricultnral  labourer.  lu  the  latter  cla^s,  likewise,  iutoxicatlon 
fttnong  women  is  comparatively  rare.  As  a  general  rule  they  lack 
the  Dioaiis  for  indulging  in  this  kind  of  excess  ;  very  different  are 
fhe  opporttinitics  of  the  industrial  operative.  Young  girls  at  an 
e*rly  aga  earn  wages,  which,  while  they  enable  tUcm  ti>  fopfiiiie 
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with  parental  suppovt,  render  them  at  the  same  time  independmil  of 
parental  authority. 

I  have  now  touched  upon  the  three  great  causes  wliicli  my  iater* 
course  with  the  working  classes  baa  forced  upon  my  mind,  as  coo' 
trjhuting  in  varying  degrees  to  that  lowortid  atantlard  of  the  puhl 
liealth  which  1  have  siioken  of  uuder  the  oiainous  title  of  tlireaiaoi 
deterioration  of  race  {  though  not  wholly  absent  from  the  op 
diatricta  of  tlie  country,  their  bad  effects  are  there  couutcractwl  bj 
raoro  wholesome  influence?,  which  prevent  their  hcing  handed  dowi 
as  an  abiding  legacy  to  ihc  offspring.  Thu"?,  though  it  id  a  nolorioi 
fact  that  the  coltagoa  of  our  agricultural  labourers  are  frcfjuecll; 
crowded  to  cieess,  though  whole  families  are  promiscuously  hmUli 
into  a.  single  clmml>er,  nevertheless,  these  people  as  a  clflu 
robust,  and  they  do  so,  in  a  gieat  measure,  because  the  air  oOtn< 
their  dwellings,  that  air  which  they  inlialc  when  the  play  of 
lungs  ia  exalted  by  labour,  is  fresh  and  pure  and  iuvigoratinj 
With  the  mechanic  and  operative  the  case  is  diii'ercut;  during 
hours  of  labour  and  his  season  of  repose,  within  doors  no  lesa 
without,  hft  breathes  conalantly  an  adulterated  nCmo&pherc, 
is  one  class  of  our  industrial  popnlatiou  to  whom  indoor  employmei 
in  connection  with  bad  air  proves  peculiarly  trying — I  rftfer  to  tl 
married  women.  Alt  experience  shows  that  the  maternal  dnf 
cannot  be  efficiently  carried  out,  either  towards  the  husband  or 
spring,  HO  long  as  the  mother  of  the  family  is  separated  froitt  to 
hoDiQ  from  morning  to  night.  In  the  mnnufaeturicg  districis  tb« 
women  frequently  continue  at  full  work  till  iuimediately  before  tli« 
birth  of  their  children,  and  return  to  their  employment  sosooaat 
convalesceuce  is  fairly  established.  As  the  wages  are  regulated  by 
the  work  done,  the  inciteraetit  to  exertion  is  neces,sarily  grftt 
In  this  manner  the  infants  aro  neglected,  and  tlieir  rearing  entrosted 
to  persons  little  interested  in  their  welfare.  Nor  are  the  injarioi 
consequences  coafined  to  the  t-hildren  ;  iu  many  cases  tbey  specdi 
react  on  the  health  of  t!ie  mothers,  for  under  such  circumstun 
by  a  well-established  physiological  law,  the  births  will  frequeu 
succeed  each  other  with  unnatural  rapidilyt  and  by  unfluly  tuin^ 
prematurely  undermine  constitutioual  vigour. 

Tltc  remarks  I  have  made  on  the  lower  tone  observable  ia  our 
industrial  classes,  appear  to  derive  some  continuation  from  what  hM 
been  spoken  of  as  the  altered  type  of  disease — is  it  not  possibl*  tiwt 
in  the  course  of  the  last  SO  years  the  persons  who  ar«  the  sulgi 
of  disease,  rather  than  tho  diseases  themselves,  have  uDdcrgom 
change  T  In  dealing  with  this  question  wo  must  never  for;g<et 
the  expcrieneo  of  the  great  lenders  of  medical  opinion  is  deri' 
almost  cxcltiBively,  from  that  tield  of  practice  which  ia  seen  m 
the  wards  of  a  city  hospital.  And  certain  it  is,  that  among  pnti 
of  this  class,  tho  treatment  and  remedies  at  one  time  in  vogno  art 
now  justly  condemned.  But  is  &uch  a  change  in  tho  pmictiw  rf 
medicine  equally  called  for  in  those  favoured  diBtricts  of  tho 
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■where  the  people  still  retain  primeTal  vigour,  aod  no  mgai  of  daeay 
b&VG  aa  yck  assiuled  the  buman  frarue  T  I  believo  not.  Wliila 
residing  for  some  years  in  one  of  the  western  islatiJs  of  Scotlaad,  I 
enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  of  observing  lifo  passed  under  con- 
dition* singularly  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  a  robust  and  hardy 
race  of  men.  Those  conditions  differ  in  almost  every  particular  from 
the  more  stirring  esistence  of  (he  city  inechauic.  The  natives  of 
these  islnnds  are  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  their 
diet  is  !!imple  though  nouH^hiug  ;  their  houses,  however  deiicicnt  la 
cleanliness,  are  ihoroughty  vcnlilated  ;  and  the  air,  tempered  in  its 
passage  over  the  gulf  stream,  derives  new  and  invigorating  pro- 
perties from  the  vapours  of  the  Atlantic,  These  diflfereEices  were 
strikingly  reflected  in  tho  prevailing  diseasej;,  and  might  best  be  read 
in  the  more  stiieuic  character  of  tho  inflammatory  class.  Pneumonia, 
croup,  and  various  other  maladies,  ran  their  course  so  rapidly,  and 
accompanied  by  such  intensely  distressing  and  urgent  symptoms, 
that  I  W!i3  reluctantly  forced  to  suspend  my  faith  in  restorative  medi- 
cine and  the  lessons  acquired  in  aLondon  iiospital,  and  to  adopt  boldly 
the  three  great  remedies  handed  down  from  (he  past — depletion, 
untimony,  and  mercury.  Among  tlie  vigorous  and  hardy,  attacks 
of  sickness  are  generally  rare,  but  they  arc  di^cided  and  aeuto. 
Among  the  enervated  and  ailing,  they  are  abiding  and  chronic.  In 
the  foregoing  pages,  after  onJeavouring  to  show  that  vast  numbers 
of  the  people  of  this  country  pass  their  lives,  from  their  cradles  to 
thek  graves,  under  condltiona  incompatible  with  high  physical  vigour, 
I  have  proceeded  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  causes  on 
which  they  appear  to  depend.  The  practical  question  still  remains 
— Wiiat  steps  can  bo  taken  to  prolong  the  duration  and  brighten  the 
prospects  of  a  city  life? 

In  considering  this  question,  we  are  reluctantly  forced  to  admit 
that,  much  as  sanitary  improvements  may  accomplish,  they  still  never 
can  render  a  populous  town  as  favourable  a  dwelling'place  as  a 
country  village.  T!ic  system  of  drainage  may  be  complete — hnt 
even  the  most  perfect  fewers,  traversed  by  water  largely  charged 
with  Moxioits  g!\ses,  will  absorb,  and  in  certain  state?  of  the  atrao- 
sphero  will  give  out,  exhalations  detrimental  to  health.  So,  too, 
long  rows  of  coal-coniiumiug  chimneys  will  adulterate  the  air  with 
the  products  of  their  combustion.  Vnlualdo  as  are  the  measures 
calculated  to  mitigate  these  evils,  disappointment  will  follow,  if  w<j 
expect  entirely  to  remove  them. 

With  tliis  caution,  1  will  proceed  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on 
measures  calculated  to  reme<ly  a  few  of  the  evils  I  have  Hpei-ifiud. 
Not  that  these  particidar  raeasures  arc,  in  any  respect,  more  impor- 
tant than  many  otiiers  to  which  the  labours  of  our  great  sanitary 
reformers  liave  so  stealously  and  profitably  been  directed,  but  becinsu 
llidr  utility  ha.i  not,  as  yet,  been  fully  upprcciated,  nor  steps  taken 
to  carry  ihera  into  effacf.  Sur-h  are,  in  the  first  place,  more  accurate 
obscrv'itiDns  rc-[>pciing  atinnspliciic  changes,  taken  in  densely  popu- 
lated districts.    I  believe  such  observations  wonld  clearly  prove  that. 
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if  A  population  is  to  he  iDBiutnineil  in  a  etate  of   vigour,  ibeM 
certain  limits,  both  in  respect  to  ihe  coiiliguiijr  of  dwctlings  tix 
Other,  And  tlie  crowding  of  ihcir  oceuimnts.  whicl),  be  (he  couotc^ 
acting  inflaenocB  ivbat  they  may,  cftiiQot,  with  impunity,  l>e  tnii*>, 
greased. 

There  art  districts  in  Manchester,  aud  eren  populous  illstricta,  I 
which  tlie  death-rate  ia  invariably  far  more  favourablo  tbnn 
others  TThicU  immediately  ndjoin  ;  I  refer  especiiJly  tti  UroiijfhtOI* 
and  Chorlton.  The  chief  CflUfes  (so  fnr  as  I  hare  been  kU«  to 
discover)  of  this  comparative  immunity  are  to  bt  ti*cetl  it>  a  Imi 
condensed  and  more  prosperous  population  ;  slratghter,  wider,  luii 
lower  streets,  and  a  general  absence  of  ihtvt  labyrinihifoim  arniihg*- 
ment  of  courts  and  alleys,  wliielt  fever  and  dysenti.'ry  so  continuillj 
haunt.  In  tJicse  quarters  of  the  town,  the  lower  strata  of  tbt 
atmoBphere  nre  not  permitted  to  stagnate,  while  the  Btrecia,  which  it 
many  cases  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  ewepl  ui 
purified  by  thd  passing  winds.  Now,  if  it  be  trua  that  an  cfflcicDt 
•ystem  of  street  ventilation  is  followed  by  such  favourable  rasult*  ia 
these  two  quurlers  of  MasiL-Iiester,  should  we  not  be  emboldened 
open  up  those  densely  populated  districts,  wiiich  at  present  con^tit 
such  unftiiling  nurseries  of  disease,  mid  to  regulate,  even  by 
measures,  the  height  nnd  ^idth  of  all  aireets  vtrhich  may  heieafierl 
constructed  7 

An  important  mode  of  relieving  tlie  extreme  prcidure  wbicli  an 
weighs  upon  our  great  cities — a  pressure  which  the  clearancei  W( 
buvc  advoeuted  might  still  rurthcr  inccensc  would  Lo  foand  in  llx 
estuhlisihment  of  an  efli<jient  system  of  emigration.  In  conndcfiac 
this  question,  lioivever,  we  roust  never  forget  that  the  intA>r«s|i  ef 
the  mother  country  and  those  of  the  colonies  uro  directly  opfami 
in  respect  to  the  class  of  persona  whom  it  would  be  desinhU  to 
select.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  colony  to  oblaia  ixmh  uti 
women  of  high  physical  vij^oiir,  in  the  very  prime  of  their  •trmgli^ 
These,  however,  are  the  very  jicrsons  whom  the  mother  eotinlrj  cm 
len&t  iifFord  to  part  with  ;  to  Ihcm  she  looted  aa  to  those  on  «Lott 
thews  and  Binews  she  must  rely,  to  fight  her  battles  and  to  iocretse 
her  wealth.  It  is  to  her  interest,  ou  the  contrary,  to  send  o«t  k*r 
ui^ed-up  town  popuhition,  those  most  enervated  by  the  trying  ortel 
of  n  city  Ufe^  and  who,  so  lojjg  ns  they  remain  at  home  aiooog  ik 
associates  and  temptations  which  led  to  their  ruiu,  mty  be  Ipokai 
upon  as  fallen  well-nigh  beyond  the  hope  of  return.  Nothing  wvali 
be  more  calculated  to  infuee  fresh  hlnod  into  the  vein$  ol  ladi 
pfi'soDB  m  these,  and  lo  give  them  a  fresh  start  in  the  battle  of  lijr> 
than  the  invigorating  change  of  a  een-voyage,  aod  the  more  iwalib/ 
iiitlneuces  of  a  new  world.  Th(3  beneficial  effects  of  eiaignuioB  ni* 
strikingly  nmni Tested  at  (he  time  when  famine  pressed  hearily  n 
certiiin  portions  of  the  Higlilands  of  Scotland,  During  that  Kan* 
of  diaire^;!,  the  landlords,  in  many  cased,  assisted  their  leoaolf  N 
emigrate,  while  several  of  the  colonies  voted  large  sums  of  vtoaij 
toward!  defraying  the  expenses  of  tliose  who  might  b«  wiUdl|l* 
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sleet  their  stores  aa  a  futuro  borne.  A  a  might  readily  be  anliei- 
paced,  tbe  ag'>nts  of  tlic  hitter  scut  out  u  far  more  viiluable  cluss  of 
persona  than  those  selected  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  It  was  goon 
found,  however,  ihat  the  improvement  amoag  the  inferior  emigrants 
Was  tle(;ided  and  rnpid.  And  such  ii  the  niarvellous  ela&tiuilj  of  the 
human  frame,  that  even  in  the  ease  of  the  luoat  abject  outcasts  of 
our  great  cities,  we  might  anticipate  with  confideuce  a  change  for 
the  better — a  change  which  would  in  time  render  tliem  a  Tiiiuable 
acqniaition  to  the  coloniea  which  miglit  receive  tliem.  Would  not 
the  relieJ'  funds  of  a  union  be  more  profitably  expended  in 
encouraging  emigrattoa  in  persona  of  this  class,  and  in  giving  them 
a^istaikce  of  a  permanent  chnracter,  than  in  pensioning  theca  at 
home,  and  thus  making  thoin  the  slavish  recipients  of  pauper 
charity  t 

There  is  another  direction,  likewise,  in  which  much  might  he  dona 
to  curtail  the  catalogue  of  city  diseases.  X  refer  to  the  estabtish- 
ment  of  effective  measures  to  check  the  6prcadin<>;  of  infectious 
diseases.  lu  investigating  the  oinbrcaka  of  several  epidemics,  I 
have  been  much  struck  by  the  manner  in  wliich  dlBordera  of  thia 
diss  radiate  from  centres — frequently  at  first  from  a  sii!gle  centre; 
after  a  whilu  from  mtuir.  This  is  especiaily  true  of  typhus  fever. 
Scarlet  fever  i*  another  disease  very  largely  attributable  to  direct 
conlagion.  But,  though  this  is  a  fact  very  generally  admitted,  wa 
neglect  eome  of  the  moist  obvious  precautions  to  check  ita  dififuaion. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  thia  variety  of  fever  Iiaa  carried 
off,  in  Manchester  alone,  about  2,500  persons ;  while  tlie  total 
□timber  of  cases  catmot  have  fallen  short  of  20,000,  If  we  consider 
how  numerous  are  the  instances  in  which  llio  afier-consequencea 
of  lhi$  disease  are  both  abiding  and  a^rions,  we  are  %vell  entitled 
to  insist  upon  tho  extent  of  the  evil ;  and  yet,  were  special  itistitutioita 
for  the  reception  of  such  cases  establiiihed  in  various  quarters  of  our 
populous  cities,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  many  valuable  livfS 
toigiit  l)av@  been  saved,  atict  u  vast  amount  of  sickness  entirely 
avoided.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  small-pox.  In  a  late  report  ou 
the  health  o(  Jianchcster,  I  Jiave  estimated  the  number  of  persons 
vrho  were  attacked  by  this  diseiise  in  that  city  and  Salford,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  years,  at  about  [j,OlJ0.  If  we  consider  that 
amatl-pox  and  e^carlet  fever  are  afft'Ciions  of  that  class  to  which  per- 
dOni  are  only  subjected  once  during  theii  Hfetime,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  lite  foregoing  estimates  are  certainly  striking.  But,  though 
elriiiing,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that,  as  compared  with  other  great 
ci lies,!  tliey. would  not  be  found  singular,  were  such  ?tatisiics  as  Mau- 
jchester  possesses  avnilabU  tor  iuc^uiry.  My  eKpericnce  iu  analysing 
■the  diseaw  returns  of  the  iMunchcster  and  Kalford  Sanitary  AssocIr' 
lion,  convinces  me  thut,  if  we  would  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with 
many  interesting  problems  connected  with  the  public  he4iltli,  wo 
jnast  no  longer  couiine  oar  inquiries  to  the  registration  of  deatb.^,  but 
extend  them  to  rt'turns  of  disease.  Ruch  statistics  hare  for  Beverul 
y^'a  \nxa  suuceisfuily  collected  by  the  Manchester  aud   Salford 
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Sanitary  Association.  No  fewer  Ihan  28  members  of  th«  mtdicil 
profession,  connected  ■with  the  Poor-Law  unions,  the  hospilals,  ti 
■workhouses,  and  gnols,  unite  in  furnishing  weekly  return*  rfespeetl 
tbft  tiumber  and  nature  of  the  new  cases  of  disease  •which  may  coa 
under  their  own  pCTSOual  observation.  In  addition  to  these  tabnlat 
Atalistic9,  they  fre'iuently  specify  the  particiilnr  hciises  infect».-d 
contagious  diseasfs,  the  causes  wliieh  apfveared  to  excite  difra, : 
other  interesting  points  bearing  on  ibe  public  health.  A  retui 
a  sumniary,  drawn  up  by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  is  no'w  pu| 
Rt  the  end  of  every  week,  and  inserted  in  the  daily  papers.  Tn  tS 
manner,  the  veiy  first  outbreak  of  an  epidemic,  and  the  tjaarler  i 
which  it  mny  appear,  arc  speedily  noted;  while  the  amount  of  u<. 
ness  which  prevails  among  a  population  of  nearly  half  ii  million 
be  read  at  a  glance.  On  the  intensity  which  some  of  the  more  fa 
niidable  diseases  assume  during  ditferenl  epidouitci?,  ita<l  on  il 
localities  they  sektt  as  I  heir  most  congenial  haLints,  much  intcreatiif 
inronnation  ia  accutuulating  in  these  returns— the  more  niNmti^f 
from  the  little  attention  these  questions  bavQ  hitherto  i^wlfed 
They  are  valuable,  likewise,  as  enabling  ua  to  compare  ihe  fludttrf 
ebortcomings  of  ditTcrent  places.  To  take  an  example:  dist 
return?,  corresponding  to  thow  of  the  Sanitary  Associatioii, 
collected  and  tabututed  by  the  late  Dr.  R.  D,  TlionijiFon.  On  < 
paring  the  two  sets  of  observation?,  it  lia.H  been  found,  that  the  iMrif 
diffusion  which  characterisus  the  distribniion  of  some  of  the  noM 
ordinary  maladies  in  Londou  and  in  Manchester  diSers  Qi^lvtiaUf. 
Tliu.a,  whilo  diarrhoea  iss  invariably  more  general  in  ihc  metropoliuK 
parish  of  Mar3'lebone,  broneliiii^,  and  kindred  affectiuna  of  lh«dia^ 
predominate  in  the  north.  The  impurity  of  the  wnter  distribpted  lif 
ihc  metropolitan  companies,  as  compared  with  the  Mnnchc&ter  vof^, 
points  to  this  important  necessary  of  life  fi»  tlic  prolmbto  ewtumd 
alimentory  disturbance ;  while  the  bronchial  irrilation  •writh  wkkk 
Manchester  is  nfiectcd  ^ecma  referable,  either  to  mure  trying  tSmait 
influences,  or  to  the  more  extensive  contaniination  of  the  air  bf  lk( 
products  of  combuetion. 

To  sum  up  ihc  foregoing  suggestious,  we  may  say  that,  no  Mai 
subject?,  accurate  and  more  general  obeervations  arc.  urgently  odM 
for — guch  are  those  relating  to  the  composition  and  temp«r»tnrt  (^ 
the  nlmosphere,  not  taken  in  niry  suburbs,  but  in  centres  of  indan^t 
where  men  and  wonjen  are  congrei;ated  together.  So,  likewM^M 
addition  to  what  the  registrars  telL  us,  respecting  the  re»ult  of  wmf 
tnnn't;  last  illnesfi,  wc  require  to  know  the  nature  and  extent  of  U* 
invaliding  which  precedes  it;  and  fucli  infoiinntiott  -we  c«u  «lt 
obluin  from  diBea?e  returns.  So,  too,  if  we  would  8«t  a  cb«ek# 
those  mntadies  which  arc  truly  prevcntible,  we  sliould  iii|.MiB 
vpeciul  wards  for  the  reception  of  sutferers  from  cotitogioac  ■ 
and  retain  our  patients  until  convalescence  is  c'tablished^  \ 
likewise  &u[>p1y  more  nccommoLlalion  at.  our  I^ock  Hospii 
adopt  stringent  measures  for  preventing  tlie  cla^s  of  intji 
attend  from  becoming  a  general  source  of  infection.     TImi 
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m«nt  of  siaiTied  women,  also,  more  particulst'ly  wben  they  ora 
mulbera  of  young  children,  should  In  ev*ry  vt%j  be  discouraged. 
Bcliemes  of  emigralion,  specially  calculated  far  the  relief  of  the 
mother  coiintiy,  should  be  brought  into  operetiou.  SsttlemenU 
along  the  railways  Bhould  bo  ostablij^ked  for  the  working  clasaet| 
with  special  cheap  trains  at  early  houra  in  the  moruiDg  and  at  broak- 
iag-up  time  in  the  evening.  Collar  dwellings  should  be  closed  up, 
courts  and  alleys  cleared  out,  and  the  sites  which  ihej  oceupied  left 
open  to  serve  the  double  puiposc  of  air-shafta  and  play-grounda. 
Streets  also  should  be  widened,  Factot-iui;  and  work!<hops,  instead 
of  being  piled  up  in  the  centre  of  our  towns,  should  be  scattered  over 
the  couiifrj'  iu  airy  and  heiilthy  localitioit.  If  tbese  suggestions  are 
in  »ny  dcgi'ce  priictteable,  and  if  the  importance  I  have  attached  to 
them  is  not  o^  crdrawn,  it  will  be  admitted  that  they  cati  neither  be 
too  often  nor  too  urgently  pressed  on  those  who  have  the  power  of 
«Dforciug  ihem, 


JV*<7  Loeal  Government  Act,  1858,  and  the  necessity  of  exUnding 
its  usefithuss  to  the  suhurbi  of  large  towns.  B^  JoSErs 
Jones. 
So  patent  are  the  ftdrantages  couferred  by  the  Local  GoverDinent 
Act,  that  no  attempt  will  be  mado  in  this  paper  to  enumerate  them. 
The  following  remarks  will  be  confined  exctusirely  to  two  points, — 
First,  as  to  what  the  Act  ii?  aceolBplishing  in  the  widening  and 
improving' of  streets  by  means;  of  provisional  orders,  confirmed  by 
parliament,  for  putting  in  force  the  Lands  Clauses'  Consolidation  Act, 
lh45  ;  and,  second,  how  the  benefits  of  the  Act  generally  may  be 
advantageously  extended  to  the  outiyiug  suburbs  of  populous  places. 
I,  Until  August,  1858,  when  the  Local  Government  Act  came 
into  operation,  and,  together  with  the  unrepealed  portions  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  184S,  formed  as  it  were  one  important  measure, 
of  which  towns  might  avail  themselves  forthe  purposes  of  health  and 
improvement,  local  authorities  could  not  purchase  lands  and  premises 
coTnpulsoiily  for  widening  streets  and  other  sanitary  purposes,  unless 
«rmcd  with  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  which  had  probably  been 
obtained  at  considerable  co.^t.  Such  purchases  cannot  now  be 
compulaorily  effected  without  legislative  permission,  but  the  process 
of  obtaining  these  powers  has  been  simplified  and  cheapened  to  a 
marvelious  extent.  Any  place  to  which  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848, 
was  applied  before  18SB,  or  by  adopting  subsequently  the  Local 
Government  Act,  may  now,  through  its  local  representative  board, 
present  a  petition  to  the  Home  Secretary,  prayiitg  for  powers  to  put 
in  force  the  Lands  Clauses'  Consolidation  Act  with  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  premises  defined  in  such  petition,  and  in  respect  of  which 
the  usual  parliamentary  notices  have  lieen  inserted  in  the  local  papers 
in  NoTcmber  (insertiou  in  the  London   Gazette    being  dispensed 
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with),  and  Imve  been  served  daring  tbc  montb  of  December  on 
parties  interested  in  sucli  premises,  servicB  bj  means  of  regi 
letters  being  allowed  in  the  case  of  pei'Bons  residing  st  a  d' 
Tho  mevita  of  the  petitiou  being  then  duly  inquired   inlOj  aed  at 
«erions  objection   urged  ngdnsC  the  scheme  of  improvement  Uieraii 
eet  fortli,  the  Home    Secretaiy  issues    his  prOTisional    order  for 
gmnling  the  required  powers,  and  afterwards  brings  in  a  bill  for 
confirmation  hy  puiiiament,  tbo  same  bill  gonerailj  inclttdia)^  pro' 
sional  orders  for  other  purpose?,  grauted  on  petitiorij  and  appU 
in  (ho  whole  to  six,  eight,  or  perhaps  &  dozen  town?,  as  (ho  cJi*o 
be>     So  great',  in   Aict*  has  been  the  extent  to  ivhieh  local 
have  availed  themselves  of  these  new  powons,  that  sluce  JH59  to  (lie 
end  of  last  pessioti,  no  less  (brui  16  Local  Gove!'n!ne;it  Suppletaenui 
Acts  hare  been  pns^^d,  coniinutiig  provisional  orders,  which  ntftct 
in  one  way  or  another  not  fewer  than  122  diiierenl  towiui  and  (dacet. 

Of  these  provisional  orders  eoLtirmcd  since  l8o9.  tb«  Mrlieit 
session  in  which  this  feature  of  the  Local  Governroeul  Act  conU  he 
carried  out,  49  relate  to  putting  It)  force  the  Lands  Clauses* 
dntioti  Act,  31  to  an  extension  of  borrowing  powers^  41  ton 
or  ahering  of  parts  of  local  Acts,  aod  16  to  aa  alteriHion  of  boi 
and  of  former  j^rovisioual  orders.  The  average  cost  to  tlie  go' 
nient  of  the^e  orders,  as  charged  to  local  boards,  is  about  £ti  r-mr'k. 

These  arr&ngemeal^,  it  will  be  uadtrstood,  are  altogether  in 
pendent  of  what  hasi  Inren  done  Lu  the  cotton  man ilfttctu ring  dialrictiC 
tiader  the  Public  Works.'  Act,  passed  in  1863  fur   the  purpata  aj 
granting    loans    of    mouej,   4nd    thereby   giving    eoap"         "^^^ 
thousands  of  distressed  operatives  during  the  cotton  f; 
at  ono  time  half  a  million  of  people  had  to  be  saved  iVoiu  starral 
to  whom  had  been  paid  when  at  work   £170,<X)0  a  week, 
report  of  tho  central  relief  committee  at  Maucheator,  who  concla 
their  lal>our;>  iu  June  last,  announced  the  vet^  gratiTyiBs  i»ifX 
duriug  the  two  vcars  tliis  Act  had  been  in  operation,  ooXaaift 
than  i:i,00t),00d  was  expended  ;  £10,000  a  week  was  onaa 
paid  iu  wage«  ;  3o,000  men  luul  been  employed,  nud  as  onhr 
of  what  hod   been  accomplished,   200  nuie«  of  6treeta 
wwcrcd,  fortiaod,  paved,  and  chnnnelled,  and  lad  had 
construe  led. 

IL  Die  s<?copd  polat  on  which  a  few  Hjgg«»tioa3  will  hv 
relatea  to  lar^  towns,  more  particnlarly  corpor«to  r  « 

oiyoy  |h«  advantages  of  the  Local  Government  A 
JiamMtatfl  suburhs^  jest  heyocd  the  municipal  boumiary, 
minuiiiiiv  frottt  proper  s^nilary  control  as  to  draiuage 
ii  The  most  serious  results  may  he  nulicJpaU'd  fraai 

ci  V  of  ihb  ataie  of  thing?  in  some  quarters.     BaiI 

mm '.::..    .rcrs  are  causiDg  aa  iacrcasiog  population    to  f-pri'ng 
cl»!x>  ti)  umv.y  of  our  old  towns,  ilms  giving  an  au((metiied  rain 
tlia  laud  around.  Tor  whtvh  the  owners  eagerly  claim  ib«  rights, 
Mtt  ftpt  to  •  ^  "■■  ;Iic  dutti'iof  suoh  property,  boeause  tlioa  i* 

iitcogttiscil  .  ais  in  the  ai^oining  borough  cur  towD,  tocafitfOt 
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frnd  what  is  more,  the  kgislaUre  pQW«r   itself  \»  lac&iag. 
Streets  are  formed  and  now  houses  are  built,  but  they  are  subject  to 
no  control  or  inspection  as  to  width,  (.Irniuage,  or  ventilation.     In  ft 
few  years,  therefore,  the  same  kiud  of  structural  o%*il8  which  ancient 
towns  have  long  groaned  uadtsr,  and  which  cau  ha  but  partially  and 
with  difficulty   relieved,  will   be    reproduced   in  ail  their    aggra^ 
vated  forms,  in  adjacent  hamlets,   wlioae   green   fields   are   being 
covered  ivith  partially  sewered  and  ill-formed  etreets,  with  imper- 
fectly vei^tilated  bouaes  and  open  cesspools,  whilst  in  tho  midst  of 
ftU  a  blood-boiler  or  a  tallow-tneltoi'  mny  establish  and  carry  on  his 
business  with  impunity.     It  may  be  said  tlint  places  like  these,  if 
cautaiuiog  more  than  'i,i\QO  itdiabltanta,  uan  adopt  the  Local  Gorera* 
uieut  Act.     This  is  admitted  ;  but  if  »;iicli  adaption  be  negatived  by 
the  ratepayers,  whu  too  often  act  capriciously,  is  tho  atljoiniug  town, 
to  which  E)uc]i  a  suburb  owes  its  advantages,  to  bo  threatened  with 
fever  nud  sickness  by  reason  of  this  indifference  to  sanitary  control  ? 
Besides,  if  the  Local  Government  Act  were  adopted,  it  has  beeo 
found  ibat  the  practical  working  of  the  uieusure  in  email  places  ia 
not,  as  a  rule,  Ibllowed  by  results  so  satisfactory  as  in  largo  towni, 
where  much  valuablo  experience   ia   being   acquired  daily.      The 
remedy  suggested,  therefore,  is  a  Bimple  one.      Let  parliamentai^ 
facilities  be  gireu  in  tho  next  Bcaeiou  for  extending  tho  municipal 
boundaries  of  corporate  toxviis,  and  enlarging  the  area  of  jurisdiction 
in  populous  places,  where  the  Local  Government  Act  is  in  force,  ao 
as  to  include  any  such  defined  outlying  limits  for  sanitary  and  oilier 
purposes,     A  short  Act  of  Fiirliament,  permissive  in  its  character, 
raigbt  give  tlie  retjuired  relief;  the  macbinery  for  its  adoption  could 
be  sot  in  motion  by  means  of  provisional  ordera  iaaned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  petition,  and  confirmed  by  tho  legislature,  as  is  now 
done  in  other  matters.     Difficulties  will  of  course  be  started,  and 
objections  raised  against  any  eucli  fusion  or  extension  ;  but  Burely 
the  claims  of  the  public  health  are  pjiramount,  aud  the  outlay  of 
important  towns  iu  seeming  valnablo  sanitary  regulations  for  their 
own  citizen:}  ought  not  to  be  neutralised,  ur  their  health  jeopardised, 
by  neighbouring  inea|iucily  or  iuditTeronce.     Tliis  proposal  need  not 
involvo  nniibrmity  or  equality  of  rating  in  the  new  aud  old  parts,  as 
existiug  circuinstancea  would  be  lakcu  into  account.     Tlie  principles 
of  taxation  and  representation  would  be  determined  by  tho  provi- 
eional  order,  aftei'  due  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Secretai-y. 
At  tho  samo  time  tho  itict  should  not  be  ignored,  that  in  scores  of 
towns  at  the  present  day,  thousaiids  of  pounds  have  boon  expended 
in  sanitary  and  other  public  works,  such  as  main  drainage,  water 
supply,  mai'kets,  baths,  waahhouses,  parks,  recreation  grounds,  ri*eo 
libruriea,  museums,  and  the  like,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  ad- 
joining b!uburbs  derive  advantages  equal  to  those  who  are  taxed  to 
pay  for  them,  and  jct  not  one  farthing  of  the  expenae  is  contribute 
by  the  fonner.     An  anomaly  this,  which  demands  alteration. 

With  auch  enabling  powers,  therefore,  as  thoso  suggested,  my 
coavictiou  ia,  that  a  sound  and  heuUhy  Etimulus  would  be  given  tu 
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the  farther  operatioa  of  the  Local  Govornmeat  Act,  ftnd 
measures  of  a  Hocial  and  beueficial  character,  the  introductioa 
eztensioii  of  which  to  oui'  subui'b&.n  poputatiou,  on  equitable 
is  imperatirely  called  for  iu  the  present  day. 


i 


Re- 
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Causiis  of  the  Difference  exift'mg  betu>ee/i  tht  Dtaih  Jtatet  ef 
Rural  and  Urban  Districts,  andi  incidentath/,  of  She^^l^ 
Btf  G-  L.  Saunders. 
No  work  has  coatributed  more  to  the  improvement  of  the  saniterr 
cotKlition  of  this  country  than  the  annual  Returns  of  the  Re- 
giatrftT-General,  which  place  Ijefore  us  tlio  amouat  and  the  c* 
of  disease  and  death.  But,  unfortunately,  these  Returns  c«a 
point  out  the  peculiarities  of  ciich  district,  and  the  averageft 
death  are  hasoJ  upon  the  Poor-law  unions,  so  that  httle  compttti: 
cdn  be  made  between  one  town  and  another.  As  a  gsoenl  r^ 
however,  the  liettirns  correctly  mark  the  progress  of  disease  in  tiu 
country,  and  clearly  exhibit  tlic  general  causes  of  rise  or  fall  in 
doath-iate.  One  gieat  eiTor,  however,  m  to  be  found  in  tl> 
Returns,  and  indeed  in  the  writings  of  most  sanitary  reformer* 
even  excepting  those  of  Mr,  Chadwick,  to  whom  tiie  country 
10  mueh  sanitary  improvement.  This  error  consists  in  the 
tion  that  urban  districts  can,  by  the  adoption  of  certain  I 
sanitary  measures,  be  made  as  hcnUhy  as  rural  districts;  that 
the  death-rate  ongjit  to  be  no  hi^^ber  in  the  former  than  in  thff 
But  while  society  is  organised  as  at  present  in  our  largr 
where  men  are  compelled  for  a  living  to  underlako  laboura  ii 
to  life — wliere  there  are  classes  congregating  together,  loat 
depths  of  ignorance  and  weighed  down  hy  iiovertj'— and  wh 
rampant — it  is  quite  useless  to  expect  the  inhabitants  to  be  aa  It' 
those  of  Tillages.  It  is  certnin,  tlmt  though  the  same  public 
raeasurea  may  ho  .idopted  in  a  town  ns  in  a  viil.ige,  there  are  iu 
former  many  causes  of  disease  which  are  absent  in  the 
The  populations  of  towns  and  villages  aro  so  Jifferetilly 
etanced  that  it  li  quite  impossible  to  equalise  the  death-rate  ( 
the  loss  of  life  must  he — until  perhaps  the  millennium^ — coiuUa* 
ably  greater  in  urban  than  in  rural  districts. 

The  first  great  point  to  be  considered  is,  density  of  popi 
In  towns",  the  trade  is  concentrated  on  a  small  space,  and  for  th« 
of  that  trade  the  people  huddle  together  and  live  iu  masses;  and 
cannot  bo  prevented  without  many  arbitrary  regulations;    for 
tradeamau  wishes  to  live  near  his  shop,  and  tlie  working  man 
his  labour.     If  the  narrow  streets  are  pulled  down,  the  result  is, 
larger  numbers  crowd  the  wide,     Y'ou  cannot  get  the   people  ft' 
from  the  place  where  they  are  employed.     If  a  narrow  street  of 
hundred  hout'os,  each  bouse  containing  six  persons — or  six  li! 
io  the  vrUolu — w«Te,  lov  vU^.  eaki^  of  improvemcul)   t«k<it  i¥^ 
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IcaTtDg  a  street  close  by  with  only  fifiy  liouses,  and  they  were  unoc- 
cupied, the  sis  hundred  hoaseless  paoijle  would  immediately  fill  them, 
instead  of  the  hundred  houaes  lliey  formerly  livpd  iu.  And  this 
occurs  not  only  tJjrough  the  great  desire  tliat  men  have  to  live  near 
their  field  of  labour,  but  ulao  from  tiic  fiict  thiit  increased  space  de- 
mands increased  jneans,  and  ihat  the  poor  aro  driven,  from  poverty 
and  sheer  necessity,  to  huddle  togeilier.  In  all  towns,  especially 
manufacturing  towns,  land  is  of  much  value,  and  the  houses  of  ibo 
artizans  are  crowded  together  to  lessen  the  land  rent.  If  more  space 
18  given  to  each  houfic,  the  increased  rent  will  still  induce  over- 
crowding; iiiid  the  result  will  be  disease  and  death — preventible,  no 
douht^  if  we  could  make  the  poor  richer  or  convince  landlords  that 
no  more  rent  ought  to  be  paid  for  a  large  piece  of  land  than  for  a 
amall  one  ;  and  preventible,  I  fear,  in  no  other  way.  Sufficient  at- 
tention is  not  paid  to  this  qneation  of  area.  Through  density  of 
population,  the  death-rate  of  our  towns  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
rural  districts.  Lord  Stanley,  in  his  address  before  this  Association 
in  Uie  year  1857,  said: — "A  vast  and  iuterealing  inquiry  is  opened 
by  the  statement  that,  other  causes  being  the  same,  the  mortality  of  a 
dietriet  varies  directly  as  the  density  of  its  population.  I  ctianot  refrain 
from  a  passing  reference  to  those  faets  ,  .  ,  ,  by  which  1  understand 
this  inference  is  supported.  It  was  observed  duriug  a  late  epidemic, 
that  in  the  131  more  thickly  inhabited  districts,  whoro  the  higher 
rate  of  cholera  mortality  occurred,  (he  population  was  915  to  the 
square  mile,  ...  In  401  dtslricls  of  lower  cholera  mortality,  there 
were  235  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile;  .  .  .  while  in  the  remaining 
85  dLstrictfi,  with  an  average  population  of  122  to  the  square  mile,  no 
deaths  whatever  from  cholera  took  place."  Since  the  delivery  of 
Lord  Stanley's  atldrc5s,  the  Registraj'-Genornl  has  said  that: — "Of 
the  iuhahitania  of  England  and  Wales,  8,250,000  persons  live  on 
£,150,000  acres,  constituting  the  urban  population.  Among  these, 
the  death-rate  was  25  per  thousand  in  the  year ;  the  remaining 
D, 750,000  live  on  350,000,000  acre*,  constituting  the  rural  popula- 
tion. Among  these,  the  death-rate  was  17  per  thousand  for  the 
year — a  difference  of  8  lives  per  thousand."  Thesa  Htalcmenta  are 
i'liUy  proved  by  the  following  tables,  in  which  it  mil  be  seen  thnt 
th©  more  crowded  the  district  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  disease. 
In  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Hull,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Wigau,  Salford,  New- 
castle, Nottingham,  and  Birrabgbam,  with  a,  population  of  1,165,530, 
and  an  acreage  of  33,551,  there  was  a  death-rate  of  28  per  thousand, 
la  Aylesbury,  Windsor,  Hotdlow,  Woburn,  Stockbridge,  Whit- 
ehoreb,  Bomsey,  Colne,  Bradford,  Croydon,  Chichester,  and  Flegg, 
iiATing  a  population  of  128,031,  and  an  acreage  of  238,592,  Iha 
death-rate  waa  only  2 1  per  thousand.  WTiilst  taking  a  still  larger 
urea — Hambledon,  M.atlle,  Holtwhistle,  Wokingham,  Melton  Mow- 
bray, Williton,  East  Aahford,  West  Ashford,  Henstead,  Ktugsbridge, 
HolswortUy,  Southwell,  Garstang,  Glendale,  Eothbury,  with  a  total 
population  of  217,282,  and  an  acreage  of  1,211,977,  we  find  a  death- 
rat«  of  oiUj  16  pel-  tbousfuid.    Theae  tables  might  easily  be  enkaged; 
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but  it  is  ^IreE^^  dearty  demottstr&ted  that  tUe  more  cloaely  job  pack 
tbe  people  together,  the  greater  ia  tlic  amount  of  disease  and  d««tii. 
Dr.  Greenliow,  obgerving  tbis  fact,  has  enid : — "  In  Glendals  ud 
Bothburj,  both  districls  in  KorttaumberknJ,  the  inbabitanta  an 
about — in  the  first,  one  to  10  ficrea  ;  and  iu  tbe  seeondt  out 
to  21^  acres.  At  the  last  ocnaus^  the  dcntlts  were — in  the  &ret 
dUtrict,  15  and  1-Oth  per  thotisatid  ;  and  in  the  second,  14  aad 
1-dQth  per  thousand  ;  ivbilat  in  Livcipool  Iho  inbabitsntt  are 
about  108  per  ncre,  and  the  deaths  36  pci'  ihoasand.  ThiB  conside* 
ration  of  spaco  for  tho  people  to  live  upon  ia  indeed  most  importauL 
and  welt  worthy  of  much  investigalion.  Suppo?in>r  a  thousand  per- 
sons lived  on  nn  licre  of  iaml,  having  everj  other  modem  advanta^ 
for  health,  possessed  of  good  drainage  and  ample  water,  and  ihe 
same  number  of  persons  lived  on  a  thousand  acres  wiiLout,  any  msa^ 
tary  arratifements,  the  deaths  per  thousand  would  bo  mach  grMier 
in  Iba  former  than  tho  lattar."  Tho  introduction  of  wide  streeu, 
aquares,  and  open  phices,  in  our  large  towns,  is  much  to  be  descTTd; 
indeed,  tbero  is  hardly  a  manufacturing  town  that  is  not  over4i«ik 
stnd  unduly  crowded.  The  cfiect  of  this  waut  of  spaeo  ia  evident  in 
Sheffield,  where  tho  results  of  overcrowding  are  clearly  exhibited  bj 
the  death-rate. 

The  unhealthinesa  of  nearly  all  the  various  callings  cnrried  on 
our  large  scats  of  trade,  is  another  great  reason  why  the  death 
of  towns  is  higher  than  that  of  rural  districts;  th«  poimnv 
Dature  of  some  manufactures,  the  laborious  character  of  otfaeifl, 
the  peculiai-Iy  unheaiUiy  positions  of  the  workmen,  all  contribute 
increase  the  amount  of  dieense  and  death.  In  country  j>laceA|  laretK 
ing  being  tho  chief  moans  whereby  the  inhabitants  obtain  a  livelihood, 
there  ia  little  confincnient  ;  even  tbo  viliage  tutlor  seldom  has  tufi* 
dent  trade  to  keep  him  long  cross-legged  upon  his  board.  ilowdUfereil 
is  it  in  our  busy  towtis,  where  the  labourer,  the  artizan,  the  trad«in»»— 
even  professional  men — are  all  toiling  from  morning  till  itigbi,  driTU 
on  by  competition  and  tlie  necessities  of  the  age  Tailors,  bftlnni 
butchers,  innkeepers,  carpentere,  gi-oecrB,  stonecutters,  and  paiatm 
all  suffer  in  large  towns;  and  to  these  who  follow  what  we  may  atylt 
"  general  callings,"  wc  must  add,  weavers,  spinners,  bone-entim, 
gutta-percha  workers,  hair-sentcrs,  grinders,  steel  raelters,  ile  cottertk 
white  lead  grinder?,  chemical  workers,  armour-plate  rollers,  Ac 
Many  of  these  trades  are  carried  on  without  due  sanitaiy  precatitioBS ; 
this  13  especiftily  the  case  in  grinding,  for  tho  fan  ia  ol^en  eHbar 
absent,  out  of  order,  or  carelesijly  used.  Tlje  waste  of  the  hataaB 
system  while  eogagsdin  many  of  the  above  trades,  sucli  as  amioor- 
plate  rolling,  and  the  unbealthiness  of  others,  such  as  whito>ltad 
grinding,  dry  grinding,  and  bo dc -cutting,  add  considerably  to  the 
excess  in  the  death-rate.  To  be  successful,  such  trades  most  be  ear" 
ried  on  in  towns  where  wealth  and  labour  is  found;  or,  rather.  ^'^•'^ 
their  own  prosperity,  such  trades  will  quickly  create  i 
Tho  health  of  the  town  must  greatly  depend  on  the  oaturc  im  •■ 
tradea.    AH  occupations  doubtless  have  thvir  epeckl  dangers,  sow 
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L      seriously  nSecting  life  more    than    others — iLiq   Elioemaker   beiog            ^H 
L     subject  to    injury  from   his   sedentary  labours — the  weaTcr,    from             ^^| 
i    BwwHowiDg   Buittll    piirticlee    of   silk    or    cotton, — the   tailor,    from            ^H 
leaaing  over  his  work — the  grinder,  from  inhaling  particles  of  steel, —            ^H 
the  lile-striker.,  fi'om  the  effects  of  tlie  lead  he  etrikes  upon.     The             ^H 
shoddy  finder  luffera  from  Iho   "  ehoddy  fever;"  butchers^  from             ^H 
scrofula;  30  per  cent,  of  bakers  spil  blood  ;  niillitiers  and  printcis             ^H 
ilie  of  consumption ;  and  plass-grindcra  from  disease  of  tho  lungs.            ^H 
Tlw  averugu  nge    of  deatl)   of   geutlemoit,    Iradesweii,   lubotirers,            ^^| 
raachiuuc?,  and  farmers,  in  London  aud  Hertfurdshire,  shows  clearly            ^^| 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  rural  life  over  tliat  of  towns  ;  and  llie  dif-            ^H 
ference  evidently  arises  to  a  great  extent  frotii  the  uaturc  of  the            ^H 
calling: —                                                                                                            ^H 

Giiuu, 

Av«r*g«  Age  <A  Dcalb. 

CIUB, 

B«nfatidaiil>B,                         ^^1 
■'Average  oeo  or  Dutli.                  ^^H 

OeatryJ 

Tradesmca     , 

Mechaiiica     

Aremge,., 

44 

25 
22 

27 

Gentry  ......... 

Farmers..  .„... 
Labourers ,..,.. 

Average. , 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  tbo  population  of  rural  places  is            ^H 
to  a  cOBsiilGrablo  cxtont  llxcd ;  and  that,   therefore,  the  deathB  oro            ^H 
getieraJlly  those  of  the  regular  and  natural  inhabitants,  who  in  inoat             ^H 
villages  and  small  agricultural  towns  consist  mainly  of  the  well-off            ^H 
farmer  and  shopkeeper,  and   tlio  poor,   though  not  poverty-stricken,            ^H 
agricultural  labourer,     lu  rural  places,  US  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants            ^H 
*re  nfttiTes  of  tlie  district,  and  have  been  reared  almost  upon  tho  very           ^H 
spot  where  they  liavc  died.     Manufac(uri:ig  towns  arc,   in   this  rea^            ^^| 
pect,  very  diifereut,  receiving,  a^  they  do,  the  surpliu  populatiou., —            ^^| 
the  scum  and  offcasts  of  the  whole  country.     The  young  people  who,            ^^| 
to  Iwlter  their  condition,  leave  the  rural  districts  for  the  towns,  in  the            ^H 
mi\jority  of  ctisoa  prosper,  and  in  time  attract  their  old  and  infirm           ^H 
parents  to  live  with  them.     Most  manufacturing  towns  have  large           ^H 
free   hospitals  and  infirmaries;  and  to  the^e  institutions  ilock  the            ^H 
diseased  and  sick  from  the  country  places.    And  as  in  manufacturing            ^H 
towns  the  workhouses  are  closely  supervised  by  the  ratepayers,   a            ^H 
better  iXuJ  more  ample  ditt  is,  as  a  rule^,  granted  to  the  paupers  than           ^^| 
iu  rural  workhouses.     From  this  cause,  large  numbers  of  the  rural           ^H 
poor  flock  to  town  workhouses ;  and  comparatively  few  are  again            ^H 
removed  to  their  places  of  settlement.     The  death-rate  therefore  is           ^^| 
Lscreased  in  towua  from  thc^ic  Uio  causes.     Twa-tHrds  of  the  deaths           ^^| 
in  hospitalM  and  dispensaries  iu  all  manufacturing  tow^ns  and  also  of  the            ^H 

not  inhabitants  of  the  towns.     A  portion  of  the  large  per  contage  of           ^H 
deaths  must  bo  attributed  to  the  influx  of  strangers — a  cause  totally           ^H 
indejjendent  of  saniuiry  arrangement*.     The  regular  inhabitants —          ^H 
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those  who  are  bora  aud  live  in  the  towns — are  those  to  whom 
the  test  of  healthiness  of  locality  ought  to  he  applied  :  the  deaths  of 
the  fluctuating  population  can  give  no  satisfactory  data.  In  Li«i- 
pool,  for  example,  the  deaths  la  1858  oxceedeit  the  births.  Bat  it 
cannot  be  believed  that  the  number  of  whiU  may  be  called  the  oaliml 
inhsbitants  of  the  place  ia  decreasing.  The  iruth,  doubtlees,  is,  that 
in  Liverpool  there  are  vast  numbers  of  strangers,  and  especiaily  hfge 
Aocks  of  Irish  ;  indeed,  the  town  is  completely  Hooded  by  a  wandsc* 
ing  and  uncertain  population.  The  death-rate  in  Liverpool,  ther«for«> 
does  not  indicate  the  death-raic  of  tho  fixed  inhabitants,  or  the  un- 
faealthiness  of  the  locality  ;  whereas  ihe  ciuldren  born  ^JDWt 
erclusively  betoug  to  the  resident  population.  The  following  tiUc 
exhibits  the  Urtks  and  deaths  in  the  yeai-  1863,  in  several  fatfgt 
manufacturing  to'RTSS  :— 


Tow^. 


Fcpuktloii.        BlntuL        Detl&s. 


Liverpool 

^lancbester 
Leeds  ... 
SberSeld 
Hull    „. 
Bristol... 


269,742 
243,988 
117,686 

138,%1 
56,888 
66,027 


10,000 
0,047 

4,W4 

1,9W 
2,286 


I 


©,867 

-*,0«6 
4,403 
1,593 
!,018 


162 

1,1U 
S68 


* 


Total  populfltion 
Total  excess  in  birthe 


S83.162 
3,90a 


Taking  a  number  of  rural  places,  the  numbor  of  biribs  in  llie  year 
1863  b  found  to  be,  in  proportion  to  populatioo,  greatly  iu  exctMef 
thai  of  the  large  towns. 


TowiiA 

FapnUUon. 

Blrili*. 

Dealtis. 

Kkom 

Dr*iiwicli      

19,2S7 

700 

412 

2» 

Bromsgrovc   ., 

26,26« 

960 

657 

39» 

Sleltoo  Mowbray 

20,171 

607 

»76 

a<i 

£ii«t  Retford 

22,677 

707 

402 

8G& 

Shardlow       , , 

31,113 

1,030 

G12 

4U 

Wortloy 

36,513 

1,523 

M5 

6Tt 

Driffield         

19,226 

609 

42« 

«7a 

Gleodale 

13,211 

SOS 

2oa 

IM 

Kendal          

S7,463 

1,103 

671> 

&U 

n 


Total  population 
Tolal  exceaa  in  births 


227,870 
8,316 


Thus,  Broitwicb,  with  a  population  of  19,237,  has  an  «xc«s«  of 
births  OTer  the  deaths;   whilst  Liverpool,  with  itc   popuUtim 
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269,742,  has  an  excess  of  odIj  152  birlLs.  Bromsgrove,  with  a 
population  of  26,259,  has  an  excess  of  393  liirtha  over  deaths;  wliilst 
Hnll,  with  a  population  of  515,888,  has  an  excess  of  only  332  births, 
Wortley,  with  n  pojjulatiou  of  38,513,  hns  an  excess  of  G7S ;  ■whilst 
Sheffield,  with  a.  population  of  128,951,  has  an  excess  of  only  1,152. 
ll  will  thus  bo  found  that  in  nil  towns  where  there  are  large  numbers 
of  strftngerp,  the  births  will  be  but  slightly  in  excess  of  the  deaths  ; 
but  as  the  populations  become  more  statioHary,  tho  births  largely 
{trredomioftte.  Bnth  is  ft  slriking  illustraliou  of  this  fact.  In  this 
ciiy — the  most  b(?autiful  in  England — full  of  witlc  and  well-built 
streets,  with  fipacious  squares,  crescents,  and  parks — containing  a 
population  rich  and  well  educated — having  magnificent  baths  and 
hot  springs,  free  to  the  poor  and  well  attended  by  all  classes — and 
possessing  nearly  every  natural  and  artificial  sanitary  advantage — in 
(hrd  tDOilel  city,  with  a  population  of  6^,338,  tho  excess  of  births  ia 
only  232.  Yel  no  sanitary  enthusiast  would  fot  one  moment  say, 
that  Bath  was  an  unhealihy  city;  on  the  contmry,  it  possesses  every 
means  for  producing  longevity.  The  excess  of  deaths  is  not  caused 
by  the  natural  iohubitaiits,  but  by  the  strangers,  Valetodinarians 
from  all  over  the  kingdom,  if  not  the  worldj  fly  to  this  city  of 
palaces,  yalnly  seeking  tliat  health  they  never  can  obtain,  and,  dying 
there,  thus  heighten  the  death-rate. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  large  amount  of  the  disease  and 
death  occuiring  in  our  manufacluring  towns  is  attributable  to  many 
causes  besides  those  which  are  prevcDtablc  by  legal  sanitary  measures ; 
that  the  cxccbs  of  dispase  will  never  be  removed  without  an  elevation 
of  tho  position,  feelings,  and  circtiiUBtanccs  of  the  people,  which  can-^ 
not  be  effected  merely  by  legislation, 

Morp  apace  to  live  on,  freedom  from  injurious  trades,  habits  of 
cleanliness,  airy  dwellings,  good  and  sufflcicnt  food,  warm  and 
appropriate  clothing,  exercise,  temperance,  increased  morality,  careful 
nursing  of  children,  and  less  poverty,  are  all  of  vital  importance  for 
ensuring  good  health  and  longevity.  In  Fari^i,  it  was  found  that  when 
the  different  districts  were  compared  with  respect  to  their  number  of 
poor,  the  mortality  year  by  year,  was  in  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the 
poverty.  The  poor  of  our  large  towns  toil  hard  from  honr  to 
hour  to  eai'u  the  scanty  wnges  on  which  they  live;  before  tho 
dawn  of  day  they  arc  at  their  labour  ;  whilst  iheir  humble  beds — 
too  often  but  the  straw  covered  floor — alone  see  the  end  for  a 
brief  time  to  their  exertions.  Their  meab  are  few,  irregular,  uncer- 
tain, and,  even  when  secured,  consist  of  food  which  is  but  slightty 
nutritious,  and  which  very  imjierfectly  recruits  their  wasted  strength  ; 
0tale  potatoes  and  other  cheap  vegetables,  fag  ends  of  low-priced 
meat,  often  diseased,  stale  herrings,  and  the  refuse  of  cheap  pork 
shops,  often  form  the  staple  dintiers  of  the  poorer  classes ;  and  oven 
when  a  superior  kind  of  food  is  purchased,  the  quantity  is  generally 
too  small  to  satisfy  the  natural  hunger.  Indeed,  few  of  tho  rural 
districts  of  England  contain  such  poverty  and  misery  as  can  be 
seen  in  every  one  of  our  large  towns,  where  many  die,  if  not  from 
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immediate  stnrvadon,  at  least  fiom  diseases  whose  origin  cikS  i 
be  traced  to  bad  or  insutlicienl  foml. 

DrunkeiiDess,  nnother  greut  cause  of  disease  aud  dcalli,  is  co 
parativelj  but  little  known  iii  rural  districts.     TUo  village  ale-hou 
are  comparatively  Jew,  and  are  frequented  by  a  da£»<  tlutt  jobj  1 
considered  almost  teiupemto.     In  our  inanufucturitig  towns,  in  flddi- 
tioQ  to  the  great  number  of  inna,  taverns,  hotel?,  and  Lecrlu 
tbere  are  teniplntio.ns  to  im-brialicn  wljjcti  arc  pcrlicctly  unknown  i 
country    dislricls :    tlie    ;jlaring    pin   palace,    ihc  cii^iiio,   mid 
scductivQ  music  liall  lead  huDdrcda  to  the  drunkai'd's  doom.    Ma 
of  tbe  disease  and  death  in  our  towns  must  be  altribotvd  to  I 
cause.    In  SlieiBeld,  therG  aie  552  licensed  bouses, and  743  bctT»Iiop 
and  all  oilier  large  towns  are  equally  fvcU  Fuppiicd.     Dniukcnnc 
also  leads  to  immoialitiea  that  in  the  end  prostrate  the  s}-:»(em,  iuj4' 
causo  a  largo  number  of  weak  and  sickly  children  to  be  bom.  ouiy 
to  prematurely  die. 

Another  great  cnue^e  of  tJie  excess  of  deaths  \n  urban  dutrioti 
may  be  found  in  the  neglect  of  itifant  life.  Can  we  wonder  tiuil 
large  numbers  of  infaiUs  die  in  our  manufacturing  towns^  when  »« 
eee  to  what  a  poor  and  degraded  class  a  largo  portion  of  the  ialiflbi- 
tants  belong?  The  mothers,  being  unused  to  comfoita  themselTM^ 
and  enduring,  as  they  do  contentedly,  numerous  privatioas— «nr- 
rounded  by  filtli — badly  fed — worse  housed,  jvnd  ecanlily  clolbcd— 
tlie  infant  has  to  participate  in  euffcringa  thai  muBt  in  maity  cum 
inevitably  result  in  sickness  nnd  death,  whilst  in  the  earliest  tlago 
of  disease  it  often  lacks  that  medical  alCeniion  so  constantly  i>flM< 
sary.  The  mother,  thiougli  being  badly  fed,  hits  lilLle  6o{>poct6c 
her  infant,  and  too  often  disease  is  its  only  inheritance.  Tbus,  kigp 
numbers  cither  die  at  birth,  or  before  many  montlis  old,  ttik 
inanition,  atrophy,  cvnr\il3ion£<,  and  debility.  Infant  life  doparfl 
more  upon  the  degree  of  health  and  comfort  enjoyed  by  tbc  mo4bit 
than  upon  anything  else.  ETcn  at  birlli,  the  inJluencc  of  »fc» 
mother's  condition  upon  the  health  of  her  oDspririg,  is  siiikin^j 
manifested  in  the  muc^  larger  proportion  of  children  bom  «kail| 
when  the  parenta  have  been  exposed  to  physical  or  mental aiiftiii^ 
In  the  present  elate  of  society,  many  of  the  comforle,  and  ^VaO  MMt 
of  the  uecessariea  of  life,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  ekom  t 
and  tliis  circumstance  will  be  found  to  operate  largely  in  djnuniakiaf 
the  chances  of  infant  life  amongst  them.  In  small  towns  or  TiUa(e> 
the  infant,  as  a  rule,  is  tenderly  caved  fort  the  cottage,  tlw 
humble,  ih  clean ;  the  mother  is  usually  comparatively  strong, 
able  to  support  her  child  ;  and  both  elic  and  the  father  «cc 
generally  more  free  from  disease  than  the  inhabitants  of  burg© 

Th©  loss  of  infant  life  continues  beyond  the  age  of  one  year, 
in  our  laige  manufacturing  towns  one  half  of  tho  deaths  M 
under  five  years.  In  1863,  the  deaths  in  Shcfliold,  from  birlli  lofM 
years  old  iucluRive,  amounted  to  CI  per  100,  and  in  1801  the  iWtlfr' 
under  five  are  53  per  cent,  of  the  enlire  deaths. 

The  wont  of  domestic  and  persoDal  deanliuess  alao  mucli  bei^hMi 
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the  de«tb-rate  of  urban  districts.  Among  a  vei-y  large  numW  of 
Uie  residents  in  our  gi'e.it  towns,  health  ta  destroyed  by  (his  sad 
ytaaU  It  13  one  of  ilie  greatest  causes  of  soiao  of  out  most  fatal 
epidemics;  it  is  ofieu  far  more  influential  in  tbe  productioa  of  fever 
thao  defectirc  public  Eanitwry  arratigemciit^  can  be.  No  laws  c&n 
wholly  remove  this  evil,  ihough  it  may  be  p-eally  (limiuJBhed  by  tbe 
operation  of  the  Act  empowering  Town  Councils  to  erect  public 
baths  «nd  wasli-bouses!,  by  mejins  of  n  rate.  It  id  a  primary  duty  of 
anrj  Town  Council  to  erect  such  places,  so  that  tbe  people  may 
hard  tho  means  of  procuring  that  nblution  ■which  is  so  cssenliBl  to 
health  and  comfort.  Some  towna  have  already  taken  advantage  of 
the  Batfaa  and  Wnsh-houses  Act ;  in  Shefiield,  however,  we  havo  no 
Adapted  to  the  working  classes. 

y  other  causes,  especially  long  hours  in  facLoriea,  contribute 
fo  produce  the  high  dearb  rate  in  njanufticturing  towns,  and  from 
all  of  them,  8heflleld,  like  other  manufacturing  places,  sufiers  to 
an  extent  unknown  in  rural  towns  and  viiiages, 

The  only  just  way  of  comparing  urban  with  rural  districts  is  to 
clarify  the  various  parbj  of  the  country,  according  to  their  character 
ural  districts  with  rural,  and  all  lowns  in  acoordaneo  with  the 
es  carried  on  in  them.  The  elevation  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
increasing  iheir  iatelligencc,  enabling  them  to  comprehend  the  necea- 
«ity  for  strict  and  constant  attention  to  the  naturjil  laws  of  health, 
appears  to  be  the  only  means  nf  giving  even  hope  for  a  large  incrGaae 
of  the  health  of  the  people.  It  in  evident  that  many  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  disease  and  premature  death  cannot  be  removed  by  legal 
enactment;  but,  whjUt  men  eat  what  the  stomach  cannot  easily 
digest,  disorder  the  system  by  drunkenness,  labour  beyond  their 
strength,  and  indulge  in  vicious  pleasures,  and  while  poverty, 
wretchednes.'',  and  ignorance  prevail,  so  long  will  men  be  pre- 
maturely cut  down  by  tho  unpitying  hand  of  death.  To  elevate, 
then,  the  morality  of  the  people — to  diminish  their  labour  and 
itici-easo  their  comforts — to  inculcate  habits  of  clcanline?3^ — to  prevent 
drunkennesa — to  give  to  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  houses  where 
the  sanitary  arrangements  are  good — should  be  the  constant  aim  of 

,      those  who  desire  to  benefit  their  fellow-creatures.     The  mnssca  of 
ib»  people  do  Eot  live  in  squalid  misery  from  lovs  of  it,  but  from 

^ibju*  necessity  and  ignorance. 

^^^jTA^  FamilisteTr/,  or  JVorkmaiis  Home,  in  Guise,  France. 
^K  By  Geohge  Godwin,  P-li.S, 

Evert   earnest  and  well-consldcred    attempt  to  provide  for  the 

forking   classes   healthful    and   proper   homes,    is   entitled   to   tho 

cognition   and    most  considerate    attention    of    this   Association, 

[ow  much  moro  so,  then,  an  undortakiag  which  professes,  and  with 

ridence  of  success,  to  add  to  this  advatitage  the  means  of  cheap 
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living,  of  wholesome  recrealioti,  attd  the  education  of  the  children 
with,  further,  an  iutercst  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  capilnl  employed 
bring  about  this  most  desirable  end.  How  tbt;  Inst  result  is 
taioed  is  not  obvious  to  those  who  are  acquainted  willi  tho  p 
ings  of  eocietiea  in  this  country  who  have  sought  to  provide  for  i 
fellow-countrymen  only  a  portion  of  theao  benefits  ;  but  such  is 
assertion  of  M.  Godin-Lemair*,  who  has  built  a  handsome  stracti 
for  his  workmen  and  their  familiefl,  in  Guise,  near  St.  Qneo 
France.  Mr,  Tito  Pagliardiui,  a  member  of  the  Association,  hi 
ju3t  now  mndo  the  Council  acquainted  with  some  particulars  of  tLii 
interesting  undertaking,  and  I  have  been  requested  to  place  a  brief 
digest  of  them  before  tlie  Health  DepartmcnC. 

M.  Godin-Lcmaiie  in  a  large  manufacturer  of  stoves  and  rangw, 
employing  more  than  700  men,  and  has  realised  a  forliine.  U« 
desired  to  let  his  workpeople  participate  jn  his  success,  and  the  slep 
he  took  with  that  end  in  view,  waa  the  erection  of  two  lumd3om« 
and  substantial  structures,  to  give  a  slriclly  pj-ivato  home  lo  caefa 
workman,  combining  with  it  the  nursery,  where  his  wife,  while 
engaged  at  work,  may  deposit  her  infant ;  the  iDfaiit-!<ebool,  wber9 
Ilia  children,  between  tho  ages  of  two  and  five,  may  be 
prepared  for  the  school,  properly  so-called,  in  which  their  edu' 
may  he  carried  on  until  the  age  of  twelve  ;  fitticg  them  not  on] 
their  industrial  calling,  hut  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  their 
social  duties  ;  playgrounds,  where,  by  healthful  exercise,  their 
steal  development  shall  be  ensured  without  necessarily  exposing 
to  the  baneful  influences  of  the  street ;  stores,  where  provisions 
garments  may  be  procured  at  wholesale  prices ;  reading-rooms, 
wash-houses,  all,  in  short,  that  can  render  home  healthy,  attracting 
and  elevfttiug. 

Another  pile  to  be  put  up  presently,  and  enclosing,  with  tbow 
already  erected,  a  vast  court,  will  complete  the  work.  The  bailcl- 
ings,  externally,  are  architecturally  designed,  ornamented  with 
coloured  birlcks,  and  made  to  take  a  dignified  character.  Tha  prin- 
cipal block  forms  the  side  of  a  square  about  262  feet  wide,  and  hu 
in  the  centre  of  it  a  court  about  118  feet  by  6C  feet.  covere<l  with  a 
roof  to  form  a  playground  for  the  children,  and  having  special  mcaOA 
of  ventilation-  The  gallcry-plon,  as  wu  term  it,  with  external 
cases,  is  adopted  to  give  independent  access  to  each  set  of  ai 
and  seems  to  be  less  known  in  France  than  here,  as  it  ia  de 
as  a  novelty  by  tlioso  who  havo  given  particulars  of  the  Famili 
The  galleries  arc  termed  by  them  "  hanging  streets  " — they  afe 
formed  in  this  building  simply  by  can-j-ing  the  joists  of  each  floor 
about  5  feet  beyond  tho  walls — boarding,  and  a  light  iron  railing  at 
the  edge,  complete  them.  It  ia  a  mediaival  plan,  exemplified 
many  of  our  own  ancient  inns,  and  to  which  we  returned  some 
years  ago,  when  the  movement  was  first  made  in  England  to 
obtaining  decent  lodgings  for  tbe  labounog-clas$es  of  the  metn 

As  the  Association  has  not  yet  before  them  a  plan  of  M.  Godm* 
X«maire'8  buUdings,  it  will  bo  better  not  to  oE^i  any  opinioo  ix9H 
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written  description  of  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  rooms.  Water 
13  proviiled  on  every  floor,  alloTVTng  of  the  daily  consuroption  per 
head  of  eighteen  quarts.  Each  &et  of  ftpartmenta  has  b tore-closets, 
with  di-awers  and  ahelves ;  a.  shoot  to  ihe  dust-hole  below,  for  the 
refuse,  ivLieh  is  removed  every  day ;  and  the  use  of  a  vault  under 
the  building.  The  fire-plncc  in  each  room  is  supplied  with  air  from 
without  s  and  all  the  partition-walla  are  of  brick,  so  that  one  neigh- 
bour may  not  overhear  another.  On  cnch  landing  are  English  water- 
closets.  Liberty,  privacy,  and  deanliness,  are  three  of  the  chief 
points  aimed  at  in  the  establishment.  "  May  God  aid  us,  and  man 
be  favourable,"  was  M.  Godin-Lemaire's  invocationj  on  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  the  bulhling.  He  desired  to  give  his  workmen  a 
homo  that  would  raise  their  self-respect,  develope  their  personal 
dignity ;  and  he  has  nobly  carried  out  his  desire.  Many  further 
advantages,  as  I  have  said,  ore  afforded.  The  wives  are  enabled  to 
employ  some  of  their  time  profitably  in  t!ie  general  cleaning,  apart 
from  that  rcfinirvd  in  their  own  apartments.  A  nursery,  which  he 
calls  the  poupomiat,  h  provided  for  children  from  their  birth  till 
about  two  years  old  j  for  such  mothers  as  may  desire  at  times  to 
make  use  of  it,  a  preparatory  school  (tlie  bambinat),  for  children 
between  two  ami  five  ;  and  a  more  advanced  school  for  those  between 
five  and  twelve,  Tlie  wives  and  daughters  supply  the  nurses  ;  and 
a  highly-educated  young  lady,  a  relative  of  the  proprietor,  has  the 
general  superintendence  of  these,  and  of  the  school  A  visit  to  her 
house  on  Sunday  is  one  of  the  great  rewards  of  the  scholars.  The 
School  is  carried  on  by  a  young  professor  from  Paris.  No  one  is 
bound  to  send  hiw  children  to  it,  any  more  than  he  is  bound  to 
live  in  the  establishment.  Tlie  school  and  nursery  cost  the  parents 
nothing,  being  included  in  the  rent.  And  now,  wlmt  is  the  rent 
charged  for  these  advantjif'cs  ?  The  tinfiu-uished  apartmonts  are  let 
at  the  rale  of  3*.  dd.  per  calendar  mouth  for  eacli  room!  A  fur- 
nished room  for  a  single  man,  containing  an  iron  bedstejid,  two 
mattresses,  chaira,  table,  washband-stand,  slop-pail,  looking-glnss, 
two  clean  towels  a- week,  the  bed-linen  changed  twice  a  month, 
the  bed  made  and  room  set  right  every  day,  costs  6s.  8rf.  a  month. 
Wbile  a  separate  bed  in  a  dormitory  attached  can  be  obtained  al  one 
penny  a-day ! 

How  tlien,  say  those  who  have  built  houses  for  working  men,  and 
cottages  for  their  labourera  in  the  country,  can  any  interest  at  all  on 
capital  invested  be  obtained,  still  less  C  per  cent,  as  stated  ?  The 
solution  of  the  problem  would  seem  to  be,  at  any  rate,  aided  by  this ;. 
that  ou  the  ground  Hour  are  letail  shop:;,  where,  for  a  sum  including 
a  &mall  percentage  above  the  wholesale  jiriccs,  butchers'  meat,  vege- 
tables, ready- tua.!e  clothes,  in  fact,  everything  requii-cd  by  the 
tenants,  can'  be  obtained.  The  workmen  are  given  fully  to  under- 
stand that  nothing  is  gratuitoiiif ;  they  liuy  for  all  tliey  have,  but 
through  good  arrangements  gel  comforLi  cheap,  and  yi-t  give  the  pro- 
prietor good  interest  for  his  money.  1  should  add  that  there  is  a 
resiauraiU  where  the  unrnwried  man  can  get  his  meals  at  the  cost  of 
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from  8d.  to  li.  per  day  ;  baths  and  waali-liouses  can  be  m 
small  cliarge  ;  a  medicjil  man  calk  overy  morning,  paid  by  a  mutual 
benefit  society  established  amongst  tliemselve?,  while  a  musical  aiso- 
ctation  of  eighty  of  the  tenants  contributes  to  the  general  enjoyment. 
The  picture  is  so  cliarming  that  Tvere  it  merely  of  what  might  be, 
many  Troiikl  hesitate  to  admit  the  prohnbility  of  its  realisation  ;  Liit 
when  we  find  that  it  reprcsonta  what  has  been  gobig  on  for  four  years, 
oil  muat  admit  that  it  clostrves,  fit  any  rate,  to  he  further  csuuntned. 
It  has  been  suggested  tluit  a  deputatiua  of  iiienilters  of  the  Aedocinti 
who  woiikl  make  a  journey  to  Guise  nml  npoit  fully  the  result 
their  invest iga Lion  and  inquiry,  would  do  good,  should  tlieir 
confirm  the  trulh  of  the  statements  that  have  reached  us,  by  1< 
to  the  fomiatioti  of  similar  establishments  in  tliis  country.  Meim- 
while,  let  us  du  honour  to  the  uoble  endeavour  of  IL  Godin-LemAire 
to  elevate  the  condition  atid  promote  tUo  wclMjeing  and  happinea 
of  those  who,  by  tho  right  discharge  of  their  duties,  contribute  in 
their  turn  to  his  own  prosperity. 


HEALTH. 


JJittibtnl. 

S:t>WtX  LlKEE£I£B,  Jd.D.,  F.H.S. 

Gkosqie  Godwin,  F.R,S.     |     Mr.  ALBEBKijii  \Y.  Fjsbki,  3.] 
IIexbt  Jackson. 

Sttirtattrs.  ^otal  Sttrftarin. 

Wk.  H^amTtrsE,  M.D.  |     J.  Daniei.  Leaueb. 

EoBEET  ItAWLisaoK,  C.E.  j      Jaiiks  Ai.las,  M.D. 

Tliia  Department  coiisidcrfl  tbc  rarloua  qacstJoos  relating  to  Pobllc  Hcilili 
it  collects  atatiiiticnL  evidence  of  the  n-latire  teaUhinosa  of  ditTucnt  locj' 
different  industrial  occupntioiis,  Hiid  gencrfllly  of  tlie  ijiflueuce  of  extrc 
ciunslaTiccs  in  tlic  produeUoa  of  liealih  or  disease;  it  tllscusses  improvcuirDi! 
in  Uouse-coDt-tructtuu  (aiyrt-  esppci«.)ly  as  (o  tLe  ilwellings  «r  tli*  iBtwadaf 
ctasses),  in  di'aiiiui;L',  wnrmiiijij  Yculilation :  jmblie  batUs  and  w  afibhriuti.k  -  mii  i. 
ti^rutiau  of  ('i>oJ,  nisd  its  rfTuciii ;  recreation  and  sniuBcmcat ;  ibe 
L}flvcriivn«nt  iii  relation  to   public  Lealth ;  the   logLBiative  anc!   av{, 
niBt'binery  cxpcfUciit  for  its  preservation ;     ennitarj  police,  quaranUue,  Av  . 
poverty  In  ri-lalton  to  disjease;  and  llieelfctt  of  ludicaUbiticEs  on  tho  brvpcrti  «i 
jilacex  nad  nations. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  following  special  queHtions  were  discussed  in  tliis  I)epirt> 

nicnt  : 

"In  what  way  can  the  unnecessary  Exposore  of  Workaieo  to 
dangers  cf  Life  or  Health  ba  best  avoided,  espeuiaUy  in  Col* 
lieries,  Mines,  and  MimufaclQiies  ?  " 


d 
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"  What  are  ttie  botit  meaus,  of  preveatisg  the  spread  of  Contagious 

Diseases  ?  " 
"To  what  extent  caa  tlio  Coutniui nation  of  Air   in  Towns  bo 

diminished,  and  by  what  moans  ?  " 


In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  forogoing  pages,  the  fol- 
lowing were  read  in  the  Department  ■ — 

"  lu  what  way  can  tho  Unneceasary  Exposure  of  Workmen  to 
dangers  of  J^ife  or  Health,  be  best  avoided  especially  in  Col- 
lieries, Mines,  and  Maim  factories?     By  W.  T.  Maddiaon. 

"  Tha  Cattle  riague."     By  ProfVssor  Gamgec. 

"The  Use  of  Dry  Surface  Earth  as  a  deodoriser,  and  in  the 
removal  of  exCTomentitions  matter,  preventing  and  dimiuish- 
ing  the  Contamination  of  Air  in  Towns."  By  the  Eer.  Henry 
Moule, 

**0u  Wanning  and  Ventilation."    By  W.  Corbitt. 

"  The  United  Statea  Sanitary  Comruiasion."  By  the  Eev.  W.  H. 
Chan  111  iig, 

"  On  Criminal  Infant  Mortality."    By  W.  E.  C.  Nonrse,  F.K.C.S. 

"  Home  for  Destitute  Women  and  Childron."  By  the  Kov. 
W.  W.  Malet. 

"A  few  thoughts  on  Infanticide."     By  M,  A,  Balnes. 

*'  Tho  late  Dr.  CarROn's  Metliod  of  Slaughtering  Animals  for  the 
Food  of  Mankind."     By  P,  M,  Carson. 

"On  the  moral  treatment  of  Insanity."     By  J.  A.  Blake,  M.P, 


TTXUDALTHr    OCCUPATIONS. 

lit  what  wnif  can  the-  unnecessary  exposure  of  jyorkmen  to 
dnmjcrs  of  Lift'  or  Ilealih  be  best  avoided,  esjiccialii^  {n 
CollifrkSi  lUines,  and  Alanufactarks  ?^* 

IN  addition  to  the  jmpers  by  Mr.  Ilollund  and  Mr,  HsU,  printed  nt 
[J,  377,  382,  Mr.  Willinm  Baker  gave  an  nccount  of  the  ShcflieKl 
LeaJ  Works,  cinitlojing  forty  men  and  twenty  women,  'I he 
following  is  an  abstract,  of  liia  paper  : — 

The  separate  dopartmenta  are  the  following; — I.  Lend  Roll ning  j 
2.  White  Le^id;  3.  Hed  Lead;  4.  Paint  Grindin": ;  5.  Cooperage. 

1.  Befining  Lend. — Two  men  aro  fonstantly  employed  ;  soineiimes 
four.  Their  work  consists  in  trftnaferriog  the  lead  from  one  pan  to 
another.  Tiic  lead  is  not  kept  at  a  Iiin;h  temperature,  and  with  or- 
dinary care  in  removing  the  dross  these  men  need  not  le  exposed  to 
any  diiBt  of  oxide.  The  refining  house  ia  spaeioua  and  well  ventilated. 
The  men  employed  exi-lnsively  in  this  deprtrtmcnt  do  not  njipear  to 
sulTer  in  any  degree  from  lead  pni.ioninfr.  alihongh,  of  course,  subject 
to    the    atmosphere  of    the    white   lead   department,   immediately 
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contiguous,  ajid  through  which  they  may  pass  Jurjng  the  day.    Oxie 
man  thus  Employed  lias  lived  in  a  house  in  the  yard  for  many  years»J 

2.  White  Lead, — The  chief  numhcr  of  meti,  arid  all  the  woma 
except  one,  arc  cinployod  in  thi»  deijurtmeut.  When  the  earbonal 
of  lead  is  taken  off  the  beds,  which  ia  done  by  hand,  it  is  immedbleh 
wetted  and  crushed  under  rollers,  s-.ipiilicd  with  a  shower  of  wale 
atid  the  white  lead  pulp,  after  si'ttlin^j,  is  tnmsferrt'd  to  the  dni 
Btonea,  Cleanliness  is  enforced  as  much  as  possible  on  this  cl&s»i 
workpeople,  and  it  ia  found  the  more  inti?lli<^efit|  who  generally  jn 
more  attontion  to  this  matter,  do  not  sufler  so  much  as  the  ignoraa 
Rod  dirty.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  provide  respirators  to 
used  when  the  dry  lead  is  being  packed,  but  the  workmen  invariublj 
frustrate  these  good  intenlions. 

3.  Red  Lend. — Three  men  and  oue  woman  are  employed.  Although 
the  red  lead  dust  tliickly  covers  the  walla  about  the  fuctorv,  these 
men  do  not  sulfur  in  any  degrcu  to  he  compared  witU  those  in  tLo 
white  lead  department.  TUo  insolubility  of  red  lead  mAy  to  scMUe 
extent  explain  this  result. 

4.  One  and  sometimes  two  men  are  employed  in  Paint  Gri^ 
where  the  diy  white  lead  is  mixed  with  oil.     A  steady,  cleanlj 
may  work  a  great  many  years  without  suffering  mftleiially  frmo 
poisoning   in   tliia  depnrtmeut.     It  has  been  observed    that,  wheiT 
attacked  with  li^ud  sickness,   the  ^eat  of  pain  or  disorder  is  more 
frefiueutly  in  the  head,  although  pai-alysia  of  tho  bauds  also  suf 
veneg. 

a.  The  Coopers  necessarily  are  exposed  to  dust  in  beading  up 
white  lead  caska  and  repairiujT  old  ones,  but  they  al--;o  suffer  in  a  le«» 
degree  than  the  white  lead  workpoojde.  It  is  Ibund  that  Eome  con- 
fititutioQS  become  acclimatised  better  than  oihers,  and  two  men  art 
now  employed  who  have  been  in  ihe  lead  works  80  ycnrd  j  olUer 
have  been  C,  8,  mid  12  years  respectively.  The  present  foreman  ha 
been  iu  the  place  fur  24  years  wlltiout  hnvitig  suffered  frxim 
direct  attack  of  lead  poisoning.  TLc  meh  are  fitidy  supplied  wijll 
the  common  remedies,  but  arc  always  urg^ed  to  put  themseWrj 
under  medical  cnre,  which  is  provided  by  ihe  firm,  and  ihey  rt-'cei*) 
a  weekly  gratuity  while  on  the  Eick  list.  A  daily  allowance  of  n  piii^ 
of  beer  ia  served  out  in  (lie  morninj;  and  nftcnioon,  A  new  hnni 
coming  to  work  in  the  white  load  department  will  be  taken  with  leiJJ 
sickness  in  about  4  or  G  mouths'  time  on  an  average,  but  often  iu  \i\ 
or  13  weeks. 

ilr.  Maddison  read  a  paper  on  tlie  Condition  of  Coal  Miners,  in^ 
which  he  urged  itie  importance  of  intt!lligence  among  Ihe  workpeo[)l4 
themselves,  and  the  necessity  for  toaehing  them  the  principles  and 
ui^e  of  the  safety-lamp.  He  threw  upon  the  owners  of  mines  tlie  cool 
of  providing  the  hc8t  possible  machinery  of  every  kind  and  of  keeping 
it  in  working  order,  and  suggested  that  the  inspectors  of  mine* 
should  examine  tha  boys  as  inspectors  of  factories  do,  iu  order  lo 
secure  their  education  under  the  Act.  EfQclcul  managers  and 
strict  disciplino  were  also  rec^uLred. 
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Mr.  Edward  Smith  :  1  have  gTf  at  pleft-iiire  In  responding  to  the  cbll  of  the 
chairnian  to  say  sometliitig  on  tbU  Tery  iraportmt  subjett.  As,  however,  there 
are  Bome  elrangera  preeent,  who  mny  not  know  with  what  autbwity  I  ip^ak  on 
th«  subject,  I  may  mention,  in  etorting,  that  I  Jiftve  been  for  20  years  the  owner 
of  grinding-irheel  property,  and  during  that  time  hare  been  daily  in  the  habit  of 
going  among  that  clasa  of  men.  I  can,  therofore,  from  peraonal  observation, 
ipeok  to  the  accuracy  of  all  those  tbinsra  which  Dr.  Hall  has  so  graphically 
described;  in  fact,  X  may  (»tty  that  he  has  not  painted  hair  He  evilK  of  tho 
ayatem.  WJjea  I  flret  became  aaiuaiated  wiih  llic  work  I  went  in  among  the 
grinderB,  and  had  a  (frcat  deal  of  conversallon  with  them.  Now  and  then  I 
would  go  into  the  fork-grinding  hiitls,  where  the  air  waa  so  loaded  with  dost 
»i)d  cteel  jrarticles,  that  as  soon  a»  I  opened  the  door  I  began  to  cough,  and 
I  have  said  to  the  men,  "  W^bat  are  you  doing,  living  in  aitch  an  atmofipbere  aa 
thLg?"  and  throwing  away  your  Uvea.  The  men  look  in  very  good  part  qU  tlial  I 
Bald,  but  the  qiiesliou  arose — What  ia  to  be  the  remedy?  That  waa  the  real 
difficnlty,  Now  1  very  much  approve  of  Dr.  Hall's  snggeetion,  that  there  should 
be  ft  clagBifloalioQ  of  (he  grinderH.  Dry  grinders  should  sever  be  nHowed  lo  work 
in  the  same  room  with  oihoi'  workmen  ;  and  I  abciuld  very  much  wiah  to  we  a 
limitation  of  the  age  at  wliich  boys  go  to  the  trade,  wbetbcr  it  be  dry  or  wet 
grinding.  It  is  not  necesi^ary,  far  the  gaining  of  iikill  in  grinding,  ibat  they 
sbotild  go  when  very  young  to  commence  their  npprenticeatiip  ;  and  the  reason  of 
their  being  sent  at  m  earty  an  age,  in  the  ureat  majority  of  caseF,  ia  that  it  is  a 
eonrenienc«  to  the  fullier.  I  would,  therefore,  have  a  limitation  of  the  age  at 
which  boyB  should  begin  to  vvorli.  The  limit  might  vary  according  to  the  class 
of  work  to  be  done;  but  at  alt  oventa  I  would  have  the  limit  fixed  high  enough. 
Grinding  ia  not  a  trade  that  muat  necessarily  be  leam»l  young  ;  and  boyf  can 
begin  it  later  in  life  than  some  other  occupations.  Then,  again,  I  thinlt  that 
some  arrangement  might  be  made  for  (niibrciug  the  npe  of  fans.  There  waa  an 
Idea  which,  I  think,  was  a  mistake,  that  it  was  the  melallie  particles  that  did 
the  tni sell icf  to  the  grinderr!^  and  there  waa  a  metallic  epparatue  eaggested  for 
catching,  at  the  motuh,  these  particles,  bnt  I  believe  it  is  not  somnch  the  iron 
aa  the  sand-diist  from  the  atones  that  gets  into  the  luug^.  "  Welt,"  I  said  to 
the  men,  •'  this  is  not  an  atmosphere  for  you  to  live  in.  What  are  you  to  do  ? 
You  must  get  fans,  and  you  must  iusiBt  on  their  being  used."  "  Oh,"  waa  the 
reply,  "  we  »hoidd  only  be  too  glad,  Imt  we  poor  fork-grinders  cannot  afford  it. 
We  are  run  down  in  price,  and  we  have  not  money  enough  to  buy  fans." 
•'  Well,"  I  said,  "  if  you  are  in  earnest  1  will  show  you  what  I  feel  in  the  matter. 
If  you  wilt  promise  that  you  will  keep  tbem  in  order,  1  will  put  up  a  fan  at  every 
IroDgh,  and  they  won't  cost  you  a  shilling  of  expense."  Well,  I  got  the  fans 
fitted  up,  but  when  I  entered  the  room  about  a  month  afterwards,  I  found  two 
or  three  of  them  not  working,  but  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  dust  waa 
as  bad  as  before.  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  you  promised  that  you  would  keep  the 
fans  all  right  and  in  working  order;  have  you  done  it?"  One  man  turned 
round  and  Maroed  the  lad  liehind  bim,  and  began  to  scold  him  for  bis  neglect, 
Uut  I  could  Kce  the  real  fact  was  that  the  men  did  not  want  to  uaeibem. 
Another  man  said  tb<*y  could  not  get  the  use  of  them  witbont  much  bother ;  he 
said  the  fans  reriiiired  to  be  altered  every  lime  they  shifted  tho  atone.  I  think 
it  would  l>e  wetl  if  the  racing  of  the  stone  were  limited  to  a  certiun  time  of  the 
d»y — say  before  breakfast  in  the  morning— and  Ibat  the  employment  of  fana 
ahould  be  enforct^d.  But  I  admit  Ibat  there  would  be  great  difllculty  here.  I 
Rdmit  ttiat,  whatever  regulations  might  be  made,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get 
the  men  to  carry  them  out.  Masters  might  by  law  ht  compelled  to  put  up  fans, 
but  they  could  not  eee  that  they  were  used.  To  do  this  would  require  a  police- 
tnan  in  every  room,  and  I  would  not  envy  that  man  his  post,  for  I  am  anre  be 
would  have  very  warm  work  of  it  among  a  set  of  grinders,  I  believe,  however, 
that  if  the  great  injury  to  life  and  health,  resulting  from  the  present  systen, 
were  brought  properly  before  the  men,  and  their  wives  and  families,  they  might 
come  to  some  agreement  among  theiuaelves,  and  have  it  established  a^  one  of 
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the  reguktioim  of  their  trades'  uqIoiib,  Ibat  anj  mso  foand  working  withMt 
fan  should  be  subjected  to  a  hca^'j  penaltj.  I  believe  that  waatd  be  the  oi 
tffectual  wny  of  correcting  the  misclvicf ;  nud  that  is  the  main  point  on  wbkh 
differ  from  Dr.  Hall.  I  think  tli«t  the  idea  or  getting  taastera  to  enforoe  on  ' 
in^n  the  use  of  fACia  ia  not  practicatile.  The  mnaters  cannot  enforoe  Ck«  net 
them  ;  bat  the  men  may  do  bo  vr  themselves  by  means  of  ibtir  tradoT 
The  use  of  fnua  is  bccomtng  more  and  mare  aecei^seiry.  We  have  ^rcat  d 
taking  place  which  ore  liringing  a  great  numlKT  of  workpeople  from  oonal 
places.  My  family  was  eonnecled  will)  the  ereetion  of  the  first  steasa-grii 
v!cUblishnii>nl.  These  chunges  bronght  down  many  people  to  Sheffield  who 
formerly  ia  uiry  situations  ia  the  country,  wbeie  they  bad  good  health, 
coming  into  the  close  work  of  the  town,  they  hare  liecotuft  aceustotdAd 
habits,  and  to  town  intemperance,  which  I  hctlere  aHer  nil  is  the  greal 
thatafflicta  the  grinder.  If  I  were  asked  my  opinioa,  whclher  most  man 
their  death  through  the  practice  of  dry-grindiag  or  (hroiigh  the 
would  gay  it  woji  by  the  becrahop  that  certninly  the  greatest  nami 
carried  oiT. 

Mr.  JouM  WiwoN,  grinder:  I  believe  that  there  are  many  difflcultli 
way  of  enforcing  the  legulationa  enggested  by  Dr.  Ilall.  I  tridie 
would  be  great  pmttical  difficulties  Suthe  classiflcaiion  of  the  gTi& 
might  have  wet  grinders  all  working  together,  and  yet  find  great  dtfflnU 
way  of  promoting  ventilation;  and  1  believe  Ibat  the  classilic^ioB 
grinders  would  involve  the  re-modelling  of  nome  of  the  Iivrgpst  w«rk< 
town.  The  liict  is,  that  while  one  man,  whose  work  involves  a  good  deal 
physical  (jxertion,  may  be  able  to  keep  himself  very  warm,  aoolber,  tth 
ia  a  deal  lighter,  may  be  getting  very  cold,  from  the  means  uaed  for  ti 
nod  which  are  suppo^d  to  be  for  the  preservatioa  of  health.  One  clasB 
men,  in  fact,  might  be  Btnrving  from  cold,  wliile  those  in  tlie  other 
working  in  a  state  of  pciapimtion.  The  man  who  is  working  at  a  hi 
nearest  to  the  tiie,  and  ia  therefofc  hotter  than  isonie  of  his  Deighbounl 
the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  means  that  ehou]d  be  adopted  for  the 
of  ventilation,  There  in  no  doubt  about  thip,  that  the  grinders  are  not  m 
to  each  otber,  or  so  amenable  to  the  mleg  of  dvilised  life,  as  they  iiii|kl 
Soiue  will  have  their  windows  to  remain  open,  and  others  will  have  tltna  * 
and  tbene  ditf'erenccs  of  opinion  prove  very  annoying  on  many  oocaaiH 
grinder  bold;),  that  his  employer  bas  no  more  right  to  eome  into  thft  plac« 
be  works,  than  he  (the  employer)  has  to  come  into  that  grinder's  ovb  nrivM 
hou^,  and  dictate  na  to  what  he  shall  do  in  it.  Tbeo,  as  to  the  faiti,  tMoif 
great  difllcultj  in  keeping  them  in  working  order,  When  Measra.  Began  aai 
fjons  built  the  wheel  at  which  I  work,  Jhcy  put  in  what  were  cooiddcred  naU 
fanst  but  they  were  aoon  ont  of  onler.  'fbe  F^ucce«s  of  fans  doe«  not  4«jwal 
upon  the  money  they  cost,  but  on  the  principle  upon  which  they  arc eoostrocHl. 
I  rc[icat,  that  there  arc  difficulties  surrounding  the  questioD,  Iml  I  am  not  corf 
that  the  best  way  is  not  to  leave  it  to  the  settlcmenl  of  the  grtndrra  tticn- 
selves,  1  know  that  there  are  many  grinders  much  older  than  what  is  calW 
the  average  Dgc,  and  who  have  worked  conlinnously  at  their  i  '  "  ■;  thn* 
are  the  steady  men,   and  I  entirdy  repudiate  the'  notion   tli  ;ink« 

grinders  aie  the  longest  livers.    The  thing  is  preposterous,  u..a  ,.iAry  ♦» 

the  fa^ts,  I  don't  Ihtnk  it  is  necessary  for  ibe  men  to  get  drink  in  nrdtr  U 
prolong  Iheir  lives;  and  I  do  not  admit  that  them  Is  anything  vf  a  low  pbvnal 
lypc  in  the  grinder.  The  sporta  of  the  Sheffield  Fiioiliail  Club  wen>*<M> 
tested  by  all  the  cricket  and  athletic  dubs  of  the  town  and  of  ibc  n«ighl»acw 
hood  for  t>0  miles  round,  and  the  man  who  won  the  prize  on  the  last  actmim, 
for  vaulting  over  a  striug  at  a  great  elevation,  was  a  grinder.  At  ib«  tOMk 
spofis  connected  with  the  establishment  at  wbich  I  work  (Messrs.  HudganK  (W 
prisea  for  the  GOO  yards  and  the  300  yards  races,  the  running  laui  mmi  tk* 
veteran  handicap,  were  all  won  by  grinders.  I  am  myself  44  y«af«  rf 
age,  and  have  licen  employed  S3  years  in  a  grindiog-wheel,  njid  f  latf 
never  yet  felt  any  great  diftlcnlty  in  going  np  hill.  Every  time  I  go  to  «wl;I 
have  to  go  up  43  steps,  and  t  can  useend  (hem  as  <]uickly  as  moat  wa 
of  my  age,  wlieiber  grinders  or  not.    In  thu  hull  in  which  I  work  m  bwrcM 
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funs,  but  befort  wo  did  away  ■with  fnua,  we  did  away  with  the  dryatooe.  With 
roferenM  to  tho  limitfttion.  of  the  ngc  at  which  dilldrea  arc  seat  to  tlie  grtading- 
wbeels,  I  tbiok  that  is  very  deBiraibtG  indeed.  I  ghoiild  like  to  see  ft  brought 
aboui  by  a  higher  state  of  morals  on  the  part  of  the  jwrents,  though  I  know  that 
la  maay  cases  children  arc  scut  early  to  iiork  from  nccroBity. 

Mr,  £l.  Smiiu  :  1  presume  it  is  quite  well  kuown  that  Mr.  WilEon  is  apradical 
man,  a  mechanical  mac,  and  tbat  therefore  Iile  opiQionj  arc  of  great  tmpctrtaace, 
1  beg  to  ask  bini,  then,  whether  everything  that  ia  now  done  by  dry-grLpding, 
could  not  he  done  quite  aa  well  by  wet-grindiog,  if  more  time  was  giren  to  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLiOH :  No ;  that  is  a  fftllacy.  I  believe  that  the  grinding  of  razors  is 
inipossible  wilh  the  wet-Ktone.  If  they  could  not  Iks  ground  diy,  they  woutcj 
require  to  h6  shaptMl  with  a  file. 

The  PaEFiDKST ;  And  is  that  the  only  exception? 

Mr.  Wilson  :  No,  there  are  needles,  scissors,  kc. 

The  PnEaiDEST :  Becaosc,  I  thought  if  tbat  was  the  only  ejcooptioo,  if  men 
would  only  cullirata  their  beards,  and  give  up  shaving,  the  dlQlculty  would  ba 
removed.  May  I  nsk  you,  Ur.  Wilson,  whether  you  think  that  drunkenneBS  la 
diminishing  among  your  fellow-vrarkmen  ? 

Mr,  Wii^os:  Most  assuredly. 

Dr.  STEVE:!<aos  MtcviuM,  Eilinburgli :  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  however 
healthy  aueh  intcl!ij,'cnt  grinders  na  Mr.  Wilson  may  be,  the  Bepartmcnt  sliould 
not  forget  that  the  startling  fact  haii  beea  brought  before  us,  that  the  death  rale 
in  ShaOield  atootig  all  tlaases  U  34  ia  1,000,  which  is  certdnly  10  in  1,<XK) 
shore  <v^hat  it  ouglit  to  be:  and  thia  mortality  takca  place  in  a  town  peculiarly 
hi.tourcd  by  ita  natural  position  for  l>eing  a  healthy  residence.  The  hill  and  dale 
character  of  the  district  facilitator  proper  drainage  being  carried  out,  so  that  all 
the  sewage  oouSd  be  ciirricd  away  from  the  town  ;  and  the  analysis  of  the  water 
refortvjtl  to  by  Dr.  Hull  ^bowd  that  the  town  of  Sheffield  is  «Qpi)lied  with  water 
or  better  quality  than  mosit  townsi;  inileed,  only  two  or  three  places,  such  na 
Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  can  boast  of  enjoying  the  advaotage  of  water  of  Bacli 
purity.  In  regard  to  the  special  ailment  of  the  grinders,  and  the  niean»  of 
arresting  the  cause  of  it,  I  consider  tbat  the  Tan  arrangement  is  the  only  mife- 
guard,  as  anything  in  the  tibape  of  a  muxzle  or  reapipator  vonld  never  be  tole- 
rnted  by  (be  workmen.  Several  ineffectual  attempta  have  been  made  in  other 
branches  of  industry  to  employ  respirator.'*,  hut  have  fulled,  owing  to  tho  incon- 
venleoCc  attetidaut  on  (!ic  practiail  use  of  thum.  The  lalo  ProfesaOr  George 
Wilaan,  Ufteen  year;?  a^o,  endiiayoured  to  pcrsua<le  tho stonemasonB  of  Edinburgh 
to  wear  a  respirator  to  protect  them  from  the  (ine  stone  particles  or  dust  which 
were  inhaled  by  them  when  dreiaiag  the  stone.  The  respirators  were  made  of 
thin  horn,  perforated,  and  covered  with  thin  woollen  cloth.  They  were  very 
light,  and  easily  adapted  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils :  but  the  workmen  found 
tlwm  inconvenitnt  to  wear,  and  they  ten ileU  moreover  to  retain  the  heat  naturally 
lost  by  respiration,  so  that  the  men  became  disagreeably  warm.  I  have  myaelf 
worn  this  inuzr.le  or  respirator  fur  some  hours  at  a  time,  and  the  coaseciuouce 
was  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  manual  labour,  the  animal  ajstem  became  urj- 
cocafortally  hot.  Many  of  the  stonemason!)  of  Edinburgh  have  since  learned  to 
wear  moaatacbcs  with  great  benefit,  in  tbe  arrestment  of  much  stono-duat  which 
would  otherwise  enter  the  lungs.  Another  aUempt  to  introduce  respirators  waa 
made  by  Dr.  Slenhouse,  of  London,  some  years  ago,  when  he  constructed  his 
ctiarcoal  respirator,  to  be  woru  ijy  men  whose  employment  necessitates  tbat  ihey 
enter  common  sewers,  and  other  placcR  where  noxious  gasea  or  organio  cffluria 
are  generated,  and  arc  present.  This  reFtpi rater  waa  a  small  wire  cage  filled 
with  cbipi^  of  charcoal,  and  csjverod  with  thin  cloth.  It  waa  quite  cfAcaoious  in 
arreatiug  the  gases,  bui  the  heating  effect  of  using  each  a  reepirator,  owing  to 
the  charcoal  twitig  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  the  anitnal  warmth  being 
retained,  ivas  such  that  tlic  workmen  could  not  tie  got  to  use  the  respirator,  I 
have  a^o  tried  this  respirator,  and  am  satisflcd  that  there  is  g'ood  reason  for 
coaeidering  that  it  is  uncomtbrtable  to  wear,  though  efficaciiiiiB  in  its  operation. 

Mr.  llAWLissoB,  C.E.  :  1  have  heard  the  papers  read  on  this  subject  with  very 
great  interest  indeed.  The  general  mortality,  I  Sod,  in  Sheffield,  is  34  In 
1,000.    Thia  mcam  that  the  death  rate  in  thU  town  exceeds  what  it  ought  to  b« 
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to  tie  extent  of  somewliens  aboat  2,000  persons  per  &QDain.  The  martilttf  ta 
London  very  little  exceeds  21  or  22  or  23  in  1,000.  I  may  sUte  tb»t  tn  8beflc)4 
the  Tnuniciiuil  bodj,  up  to  a  vcrj  recent  period,  were  not  poascsaed  oC  t6 
necessary  powers  to  ciury  out  prdjier  sanitary  arran foments.  The  ~ 
Council  recently  poseesaed  itself  of  liieac  powers,  by  placing  tbeiiiH)Tea|^ 
the  Locikl  CkJTernuieDt  Act;  I  know  it  is  in  contemplation  to  take  up  tbel, 
Hon  of  BBwerage  and  drainage,  and  to  carry  out  certain  itnpruvemeiit*  in' 
respect,  ami  I  do  hope  and  believe  that  the  ShcfBeld  of  a  few  years 
will  prfiscnt  an  aspect  very  different  indeed  from  the  Sheffield  of  to-ilay. 

Dk.  Hall,  in  reply  :  1  think  that  the  Ultle  eefwpooU  which  formerly  ei 
in  almost  every  house,  have  by  a  Bystem  of  aeworage  been  collected  inlo 
enormous  ceaspool  without  any  vcntilalion;  but  1  trust  th&t  the  day 
c«tne,  when  the  Bc^ivage  trill  be  kept  out  of  our  rivers,  and  that  means  of  poi* 
ing  the  iuhnbitMits  avoided.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  my  (Mend,  Mr^ 
Edward  Smith,  I  do  not  agree  with  him  tn  reference  to  the  fan.  I  believ«  ii  i 
be  quite  possible  to  compel  gdudera  to  have  a  fan  attached  to  tbeir  wti« 
aa  part  ol  the  loacliincry.  The  reault  of  my  inrjuiry  amongst  int«]ligcnt  gria^ 
ers,  is  that  unless  the  masters  put  up  the  fans,  they  would  not  lie  piM  np  i 
all ;  and  when  they  arc  put  up  surely  a  man  that  is  abarp  enough  to  look  i  * 
the  men  paying  their  rents,  and  is  in  the  bulls  many  tim<»  ft  day, 
that  the  faoB  were  in  tute,  and  that  the  men  were  not  deitroying  tbemaeli 
havo  been  showQ  how  the  fun  can  be  applied  (o  tbc  racing  of  the  eti 
I  believe  it  might  be  adopted  to  a  conRsdenible  extent.  If  (he  worknMn  ^ 
to  cover  their  mouths  with  a  handkerchief,  I  believe  that  much  of  the  iril 
arising  from  the  process  of  racing  tbe  stone  woold  be  done  awnj  with,  I 
glttd  to  ficc  Mr.  Wilson  hcre^  and  to  have  heard  him  take  part  in  ihla 
ciufiion.  I  ata  sure  that  in  the  facts  be  sUted  there  was  not  tbe  ili^ 
exaggeraUon.  But  Mr.  Wilaon  is  not  even  an  overage  Hpecimen  of  tbe  cli 
grinders;  he  is  tbe  exceptiott,  add  not  the  rule.  He  waflTor1uDat«  la 
apprenticed  to  a  master  who  did  not  beat  bim,  and  who  gare'him  suffld*t 
and  being  an  intelligent  and  steady  young  man  he  has  educated  bimseir  i 
People's  Collojjc,  with  the  result  that  you  have  seen  from  tlio  manner  in  v  _ 
he  h^  addresBcd  us  lo-day.  As  1  have  said,  he  ia  not  a  fair  apccimen  of  wl 
the  grinding  cla^a  of  workmen  ore  in.  Sheffield.  Most  boys  are  eent  to  the  i 
ond  scissor  grinding  at  a  very  early  age.  They  arc  quite  uneducated, 
pareDta  have  been  uneducated  before  them,  and  tbe  children  that  grow  i 
just  the  type  of  those  that  hare  passed  away.  The  evidence  taken  by  Mr. 
for  Ibe  Children's  Employment  Commiseton,  shows  an  amount  of  ignon&K^ 
moral  and  reli^Iuitii,  Ihid  is  fearful  lo  contemplate :  and  if  the  grioden  bad  mIt 
had  black  skins,  and  lived  two  or  three  thousand  miles  away,  we  would  hwft  hA 
ail  kinds  of  philantbropic  Tnovementfi  on  their  bebalf  in  operation  jemntm 
do  trust  that  tbe  result  of  this  meeting,  and  the  result  of  our  dJsoasEicttj 
will  be  to  direct  public  attention  to  tbe  subject,  and  I  believe  that  tb*  l_ 
thropy  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchantsof  Sheffield  will  not  allow  thati 
of  our  community  to  remain  much  longer  In  their  present  condition. 


C0SITAGI0D8   DISEASES. 

"  What  are  the  best  means  of  priventing  the  spread  of  CmUi-' 

ffioiis  JJiseanesf 

Dr.  LAnkester  opened  the  JIscussIod  with  tirettume  of  thiit 
of  his  aJdress  which  treats  of  contagious  (iiseases.     The  pap 
Dr.  Mih'oy,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr,  O'Callaghan,  printed  at  pp. 
413,  415,  were  also  read  under  this  question. 

DiscpsaiOK, 

Mr.  Philip  Uollani)  :  In  tbe  first  place  I  mttst  take  oooeptfAa  (•  tki 
theory  insisted  ou  by  Dr.  Lankester  iQ  regard  to  all  zymotic  dlaaasoi  hAmgea^ 
tagioun.    I  hold  tiiat  this  is  not  the  case— that  tbe  riae  w^  ijfwul  of  ttwi 
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U  dieetuca  is  not  »lw»yi  due  to  eonLftgion,  ami  I  aho  bold  that  the  precauUoos 
^■^kcQ  to  prevent  the  spread  oT  these  diBeasea.  arc  often  tlie  means  by  which  lh«j 
^^pr&  Hprend  atiU  more,  Tb«ro  axe  the  qaaraatiue  laws,  which,  as  inteaded  to  prc- 
^^Mcnt  the  spread  or  disease,  I  bcliere  to  be  alto^ethor  amUtake,  and  the  operAlloa 
^Hw  which  is  dimply  ridiculous  and  tyrannical.  One  ioBtuioe  f JluatratiTe  or  tbia  I 
^^Kliiaf  meation .  There  were  lately  a  ladj  and  a  gentleman  coming  froni  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean who,  it  was  auaijectcd^  were  alTcctcJ  with  a  coDtagioua  disease.  They 
were  taken  to  Malta,  and  oonCoed  in  a  prison  wvrge  than  any  in  trhich  feloni  are 
put  in  this  country.  There  they  bad  £IQ  IOj.  to  pay  for  their  lodgiogi  and  15«. 
to  the  peraon  who  kept  them  in  it.  I  conceive  that  such  confinement  1b  exceed- 
ingly {laniJ:erous,  li  is  a  gieat  mistake  to  crowd  infected  persoM  together. 
Thcv  ou^lit  to  be  allowed  to  spread  themselves  in  a  wider  ar«a,  and  by  that 
laeans  iba  danger  would  be  lessened.  There  is,  I  believe,  great  danger,  as  many 
instnnc'sg  hare  ehown,  in  treating  diseases  as  contagioua  whet)  they  are  not  so  :  and 
io  my  opinion,  the  real  protection  against  the  spread  of  a  plague  is  to  be  found 
not  in  the  obRervaace  of  the  laws  of  quaraDtine  ou  anything  of  that  sort.,  but  in 
proTidiDg  for  free  ventilation.  I  believe  that  we  have  killed  ihou.-iands  upon 
thoti^anda  of  people  by  acting;  upon  a  falw  theory.  The  doctors  who  attend 
patients,  and  in  order  tu  do  so  have  lo  goto  the  very  scat-*  and  centres  of  disease, 
seldom  suffer  fruni  it  or  convey  the  contagion  to  other  places.  And  what  is  the 
reason  of  that?  It  is  quite  plain.  They  may  visit  a  place  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  dirt  and  bad  uir,  and  with  very  imperfect  ventiiatioa,  but  they  dont 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  these  elements  that  are  so  very  favourable  to  the  spread  of 
dinase.  The  places  where  the  doctors  themselves  reside  are  well  aired,  and, 
generally  speaking,  in  every  other  respect  remarkable  for  the  sanitary  arraage- 
meutt  observed  in  them,  and  the  consequence  is  that  any  poisOQ  that  may  be 
'  carried  away  by  them  from  a  contaminated  atmosphere  la,  to  a  great  extent, 
indeed  wholly  dcprive<l  of  its  capabUity  of  apreading  the  disease.  Take  typhns 
fever.  We  do  not  merely  find  it  spreading  from  one  individual  to  another,  or 
Trom  one  centre  to  another,  but  we  God  it  aeliing  and  attacking  thouBaDda  at 
once.  The  fact  that  after  it  has  made  its  appearance  it  may  spread  by  infection 
is  no  evidence  at  all  that  the  disease  arose  from  infection;  the  probabilities^  I 
believe,  arc  alt  iigain.-^t  that.  If  the  diaca.<ui  arose  in  a  certata  cpot,  and  then 
spread  round  and  round,  it  would  be  a  fair  conclusion  that  it  was  brought  to 
that  spot  by  (something  which  we  could  not  trace,  and  that  then  it  spread  from 
Lofectioa ;  but  if  we  Und  that  the  disease  has  arisco  at  maoy  spots  simultaneously 
without  the  slightest  apparent  connection  between  its  prevalence  in  the  one 
place,  and  in  the  other,  then  the  plaio  inference.  I  say,  is  that  it  has  arisen  (Vom 
aometlilQg  eUe  than  contagion.  Now  it  has  also  l>een  stated  that  the  dieeaie 
may  be  earned  and  ^pieail  by  water,  and  i-efercoce  Las  been  madi!  to  the  case  of 
tlic  pump  in  Broad  Street,  Ooldsn  Stiuaxe.  In  tbat  case  it  was  fouod  that  there 
was  a  sewer  i>ent>ath,  tbrougii  which  the  sewage  percolated,  and  thas  rendered 
1  impure  the  water  of  the  pump,  which,  in  its  turn,  injuriously  affected  those  who 
I  di-ank  it.  1  thiuk  it  is  altogether  beggiog  the  question  to  say  that,  in  that  case, 
I  the  water  brought  the  disease.  That  it  brought  something  that  might  have 
rendered  those  people  liable  to  disease  is  probable  enough,  and  much  more  pro- 
,  bable,  indeed,  than  that  it  had  brought  the  contagion  or  the  disea.'se  itself.  1 
admit  that  typhus  fever  may  spread  rapidly  IVom  infection,  but  it  must  first  be 
createil,  and  I  believe  it  in  mauufecturcd  in  this  country.  I  betteve  it  can  ho 
manufactured  as  certainly  as  fuuccpaoet,  and  that  overcrowding  and  insufficient 
ventilation  are  two  of  the  elements  by  which  it  will  certainly  be  prodnccd.  We 
have  striking  evidence  to  the  fact  that  aa  t2ie  disease  can  be  produced  where  the 
circumstances  are  favourable,  so  its  progress  can  tic  very  much  checkei  by  the 
adoption  of  certain  sanitary  regulations.  There  was  one  point  touched  upon  by 
Dr.  Laokestcr  ivhich  1  hope  will  receive  attention,  and  that  is  the  great  value 
(it  oxidization  in  destroying  infectious  matter,  Now,  leaving  aside  the  question 
whether  the  iufLCtioua  matter  produces,  or  merely  helps  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  anylhiag  about  which  sueh  matter  is  sos- 
peeted  to  be,  from  its  having  been  in  contact  with  an  infected  person,  should  be 
exposed  to  the  purifying  influence  of  hot  water.  "Boiling  water,"  is  a  deflned 
^iot  that  everybody  knows,  «ad  it  ctuuLOt  b«  too  well  known  that  these 
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pcJwtiQtis  mutlerB,  when  expoied  to  tlie  action  of  lioiliiig  wttter,  loac  119 
dnngeroaB  power  tyi  which  they  ma;  lie  posaetaed. 

lit.  Osoaas  Godwik,  F.R.t;.:  I  do  not  bdJcTO  that  an;  one  will  Insist  on  % 
theory  declaring  that  scarlct-feTer,  Bn<l  other  contngiona  diaeaeea,  ci 
Goflfered  fVoni  or  contracted,  except  by  cont&gion.    I  do  not  tttinlc  tbe 
w»r  of  getting  over  this  fiict — that  there  mtifit  have  been  a  fflrsl 
watai^ii.    I  Qnd  thftt  in  London,  the  loc«liti^  where  tbo  gresteil  nniDMrl 
few  cues  occor,  arc  thoac  in  which  the  people  ufi  most  taupomeA  to  inAcdoBi 
eontasion,  f^om  ^imiily  ii\-ing  uoder  certain  coodltiond  that  briag  aboot 
rtnilt.     Now,  if  I  irerc  asked  what  nre  the  best  tneaua  of  pFerenting  th«  1 
of  coRtagioas  di^cas^s.  Ijwould  eaj  that  you  nhonlU  give  tbe  p<K)ple  pleotji 
air.  plenty  of  [mre  water,  and  plenty  of  good  food ;  and  I  wguld  beliere  f 
more  readily  and  more  oonQdentlj  by  far  than  in  obnoxiouB  qnaraoiiiie  1 
tious,  which,  in  my  opinion,  have  tbe  effect  of  exposing  men  and  womeo 
sorts  of  disordersi.    Fear  has  altio  a  great  effect ;  for  thsse  that  ke^  tfa^maliv^ 
in  a  oonBtant  atatc  of  fear  and  alarm,  yvcj  mnch  diepoee  themselves  to  take  ttae 
dlBOrdefB,    Fear,  in  fact,  often  brings  lUsesae  upon  a  patient  Foooer  than  it  woald 
Otkerwise  have  viaited  htm.    On  entering  Sheffield  the  other  day,  and 
mynHKO  in  the  Victoria  Jlotclj  overlooking  the  river  Don,  1  found  tbe  i 
bo  of  that  terrific  descriptioo,  that  it  eei^.ed  me,  and  1  EUffurvd  for  two^ 
extreme  illneBS.    Now  I  wontd  have  yon  remember  the  case  of  the  p 
Brottd  Street,  Golden  Stjaarc.    It  killed  600  people  Jn  Ibree  days.    And  \ 
the  water  of  that  pnmp  kill  the  people?    Bc<:au!ic  tbcro  vere  cesopoolt 
area  of  the  houses  close  by  tbe  ptmip,  and  the  matter,  percolating  from  tl 
pool<>  into  the  well,  poisoned  the  watrr,  and  so  was  frniifully  prodactiTp  ol 
and  dentil.    Now,  rt-nieml)ei'jLig  tbnt  eo.^^,  I  would  have  the  people  of  ShiMd 
to  look  at  the  river  Don,  and  ask  tliemselvea  tbe  qaestion^in  what  st«t«WMld 
the  town  lie  if  it  were  visited  by  cholera  ?    The  (condition  of  that  river,  wbieh 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  o|i«n  eewer,  is  a  perfect  disgrace  to  any  town  io 
England. 

Mr.  EDW.4RII  Skitii  :  I  belier^  that  the  prlmarf  caofie  of  the  diaeue  v^ 
tnortntity  n^hich  so  much  prevail  amongti  the  workinji;  dasa  ia  nothing  else  tlun 
drtitikcnness.  _  The  cruelty  exercised  00  wiTea  and  children  I^y  men  of  this  Wn 
who  spend  their  mooey  in  (he  early  part  of  the  week  ia  the  beer-bouac,  i»  abont 
the  grosseal  that  could  bo  well  perpetrated.  1  have  been  for  maoj  years conoeotal 
with  a  society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  aod  inj  cYpcrience  tells  mt 
that  nothing  can  be  doac  towards  raiwog  tbe  people  to  a  better  state,  nntil  th»y 
can  be  made  to  abandon  drunkenness,  I  should  lUte  very  much  to  hnve  a  return 
if  we  could  gut  it  Toliinlarily  ftom  the  workmen,  of  the  amount  of  moner  ihey 
spend  weekly  at  tljc  beer-house.  T  think  if  they  were  to  be  howst  and  tell  you 
what  tbcy  spent  In  that  vay.  you  would  see  that  they  leave  very  little  to  prrir;.!-- 
the  neoeBBarics  of  life  to  their  familiee^,  lonoea^ked  a  workman  bow  tm-' 
spent  in  drink,  and  bis  refily  was,  "  Well,  1  think  you  might  pnt  me  down  "i  - 
a  week,  and  I  don't  consider  that  I  am  what  yon  would  call  a  ■  drunken  '  mau.' 
No  wonder  that  they  live  in  Buch  fever-beds  as  bare  been  described.  Tb«  »(at« 
of  poverty  lo  which  they  are  coiititmolly  re<lucing  themselves  prevents  them  from 
improving  their  condition.  I  believe  that  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  evil.s  ondft 
which  they  lie,  is  the  habit  of  intenipemnce.  It  not  only  ke«pj«  them  down  in 
the  world,  but  low  in  their  physical  coaditton,  and  predispoaes  them  to  ebolers 
nnd  other  contagious  disenses. 

Mr.  Moai,  Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee,  of  Birkenhead :  M  liie 
subject  before  ns  ia  the  gpread  of  contagious  diseases,  I  may  mention  that  tke 
typhna  fever  bag  been  raging  in  LiverpooL  It  is  now  considerably  abatod,  bni 
it  hiw  carried  off  thousanda  of  the  inhabitanta,  and  as  we  in  Birkenhead  had  *D!f 
the  breadth  of  the  river  between  ub  and  the  seat  of  the  disease,  it  was  natnnllj 
a  matter  of  conaidorablc  ansiely  to  119  whether  tbe  fever  would  sprsad  to«*t 
community.  The  Interchange  of  traffic  between  the  two  eidea  of  tbe  watar  1* 
immenne.  The  nnmber  of  passcngtjra  who  crosa  by  one  ferry  alone,  is  eatlmattd 
of  no  Tesg  than  S,000,000  of  jwople  jwr  annum.  It  was  therefore  not  nonatartl 
to  expect  that  the  fever  would  l}Ccom>?,  iu  Birkenhead,  as  Emoua  ia  Its  raTueatS 
It  was  in  Liverpool ;  but  strangely  enough  this  was  not  the  case,    WMIe  tt  »U 
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derftitiitlDg  in  a  frightful  manu^  tbo  lanes  aad  alleys  of  Urcfpool,  it  pre?itil«d 
with  US  to  a  very  small  extent  indeed.    There  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  thii  was  to 
great  exusai  to  bo  aitribotcd  to  our  excellent  enaitnrj  ajrangcmenta.    With 
j^ud  to  the  HuiitKry  condition  of  Sheffield,  I  also  happen  to  be  liring  at  tha 
.ilway  Hotel,  nnd  I  can  fully  corroborate  wliat  Mr,  Godwin  has  said  on  that 
ibject.    1_  diuat  say,  that  after  coming  into  the  town,  I  did  feel  very  unwell } 
und  1  attribute  that  entirely  io  the  strong  Binell  arising  from  the  river.    In 
passing  along  Kome  of  the  streets,  1  have  felt  affected  by  it.  The  sinell  is  fright- 
ful ;  aiii]  I  concur  in  tbiaking  that  it  mu^t  prove  prejadicial  to  tbe  healtb  of  tbe 
habitants. 

Dr.  J.  C,  Hali,,  Sheffield :    The  stale  of  the  Porter  and  the  Sheaf  ia  a  disgrace 

the  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  it  disgrace  which  I  am  happy 

lio  say  the  anthorilies  of  the  town  are  determined  to  remove.    It  ia  oonteraplated 

to  make  a  ooFenod  sewer  of  the  She»f,  from  Heeley  to  the  Don,    I  hope  we  ghalj 

talLO  a  pnictieal  lesson  from  thia  dnj'a  interesting  discoHlca.     VTe  know  tbo  haunt* 

«f  ebolern  and  fever;  wa  know  that  whore  tliay  tiave  been  before  thsy  will  eoma 

again;  and  it  wa  do  not  remove  those  toBueneea  whicb  onconrago  tho  Hae  and 

Bpread  of  disease,  wo  may  depend  upon  it,  that  if   tho  cholera  again  viaita   us, 

^Bu«  swallow  doe«  not  more  surely  return  to  it»  old  nott,  than  will  the  oholera  ro- 

^^Riait  tlie  aaiae  localities  of  Sboffiold.     There  e«n  h«  no  doubt  that  in  targe  towns, 

^Hlisbtta  of  dmnkenneaB  make  a  great  addition  to  tbo  mortality,  by  raadering  th« 

|Kicidy  leu  able  to  resist  the  attiicKs  of  disease.     Dining  the  lost  two  visitationa  of 

"^  cholera,  I  know  very  wbU,  that  not  only  in  Sbofflol  J,  Imt  in  other  towns,  tho  largest 

namber  of  eosoa   of  diarrbam — and  in  many  instaaecs  of   cholera  itself — took 

place  on   Moudtky  morning ;  they  foUowod  imtnediatoly  on  the  hard  drinMng  of 

tho  Sanduy.     That  is  nn  important  fact,  which  should  certainly  bo  taken  into 

account.    Tho  worst  antidote  to  cholera  ia  to  drink  "  to  keep  their  conrags  op,"  aa 

HXQ  workpeople  often  aay.    Tliero  ia  no  doubt  that  drinking  la  excess  prediapoasa 

to  cholera,  and  not  to  cholera  only,  but  to  any  other  Form  of  diaeaao, 

Mr.  Mabtw,  Warwick :  With  reference  to  tho  statoniont  by  Dr.  Hall,  about  many 
of  theie  cases  of  diarrhina  and  cholern.  occurting  on  the  Jlonday  morning,  I  don't 
think  there  em  ho  nuy  difltculty  whateTor  in  referring  thom  to  tho  drinking  on 
Sunday.  iSs  to  tUe  casea  of  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool,  t  believe  that  the  great 
difference  between  tho  Boyeritj  of  the  attacka  of  fever  is  to  be  attributed  to  tho 
great  prevalenco  of  intemperance  in  the  one  place,  aa  compared  with  tho  other. 

Dr.  Btxvbubo'S  Macaixui,  Edinburgh  :  The  speeinl  subject  under  discunioa  has 
great  bearing  npcn  tho  present  condition  of  Shofflold,  and  I  nm  destrens  of  8np> 
porting  tho  tostituony  of  those  members  of  the  Health  Dejxirtmont,  who  have 
^Fen  eTidonco  an  to  tho  present  nnsntiifactory  condition  of  the  sanitary  aSaira  of 
the  town.  The  streams  which  paaa  through  tho  town  are  practically  tho  main 
Mwers.  One  of  these  waters  or  atrenma — namely,  tho  River  Sheaf — I  innpoctod 
tiiia  morning,  and  the  condition  of  tho  etream,  which  flows  throogh  the  town,  aa 
weU  as  the  lakes  connected  therewith,  and  a  large  roBervotr  which  coUoota  thn 
water  (or  mill  purposes,  ia  filthy  and  disgusting.  I  am  well  awaro  of  the  effect 
of  the  contamination  of  streams  by  the  sewage  of  towns,  as,  in  camectioD  with  the 
main  drainage  of  a  large  district  of  Edinburgh,  I  have  been  engagad  in  making  a 
most  complete  serioa  of  observations  on  tho  pollntion  of  rivers  by  the  eawage  oE 
towns,  The  water  of  Lolth  !a  similarly  situated  to  tho  Sheaf,  a?  it  passes  through 
«  popnlona  part  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  receive?  ft  large  quantity  of  aowaga, 
1  have  found  that  tho  effect  of  tho  jwllotton  of  tho  water  of  Leith  hy  the  sowoge  is 
nijt  only  to  render  tho  water  unfit  for  culinary  purposes  and  for  washing  opera- 
tions, and  to  make  it  filthy  in  aspect,  but  large  quantities  of  aedimentary  matter 
get  involved  in  tho  bod  of  tho  Btroam,  and  these,  putrefying,  evolve  most  noiioua 
gases.  These,  escaping  into  tho  air,  sensibly  contaminate  the  atntosphere  of  tho 
neighbourhood.  The  condition  of  the  Shoal  ia  worse  than  that  of  the  Water  of 
Iioith.  The  bed  of  tho  river  Sheof,  the  bottom  of  the  ladea,  and  tho  ground  oeeU' 
pied  by  tho  cuiU  reservoir,  aro  extensively  covered  with  black,  dccotnposing  mud, 
much  of  which  consists  of  putrefying  organic  matter;  ond,  taking  note  of  tho 
dead  dogs  iind  cats  which  may  ho  scon  thore,  and  which  avon  a  sewer  ahonld  not 
contain,  tho  whole  appearance  of  tho  river  and  ltd  tributaries,  as  they  pass  be. 
tweea  and  below  the  homes  of  ShefHeld,  is  »bomu»b1e.     QfionaitQ  gaaea  urt 
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eoiutantly  esiMlfiiiig  iu  bttbbleB  from  the  flltlij  dapoeit,  mid  the  ■"""•""•Tflfjn  iTan 
■pb«r«  ia  seuBibly  tAiDtad  therewithj  and  imdoubtodl;  readAreA  SMMM  *r  ttti 
iinwbc>le»<nne. 

Dr.  LanxshTKr  :  There  has  been  h  good  d«al  of  difference  of  opinlcio  exprMNd 
in  tbe  cotiTie  of  this  diacttasioii,  but  that  differenoe  woe  chiefly  on  one  pouit — 

[namely,  the  e:»tent  o£  the  influence  of  poison  or  contiigions  matter  in  indaciaf 

diMftBe,     I  qiut«  agree  with  Mr.  Heltazd  in  his  cobdcamaticit]  of  the  I'l-^  

tiae  laws,  or  T«gul»tiDBs;  because  I  beliere  them  to  be  based  on  cond 
■re  quite  abgnrd,  »nd  not  on  AtoythiMg  like  i  scientific  kno^ledpe  of   lb.'  . 
eontagiona  diaeuet ;    uid  I  think  that  in  their  operation  thej  are  voxAtiinu. 
Wiat  I  advocate  ta  merely  the  adoption  of  those  procautipn^   which  ustimllf 
follow  on  a  Imowlcdge  of  tho  fact  tb&t  ioiai  dineasM  are  cotitHgioua— arc  propa* 
gnted  by  coutngiuti.     I  tuoftt  distinctlj  deny  that  there  has  beoa  anythiug  Wit 
proof  of  ttie  origin  of  amaH-pox  noov,  of  til e  origin  of  typhus  fever  Anew,  or  J  , 
the  origin  of  cholera  auew.     The  ostcraol  agent  whii;h  prodii>po8ea  pcnoiu  \>  ' 
take  tboBe  diaaiuH  is  aimply  tho  poison  itielf.     K  Any  man  who  ia  unTaeoiiUited 
tafcei  ths  (mall-pox,  it  csnuot  be  eaid  that  the  want  of  rAccina.tion  waa  the  em«  ] 
ot  the  disease.     What  ive  s»y  ia,  that  tho  smnll-poK  pouan  is  the  CAUse  of  Urn  \ 

,  dlMaie  J  the  man  may  hnvo  'gonfl  throiigh  the  whole  world  without  taking  suuill- 
ox,  nntil  he  got  tho  Eciall-pox  poison,     The  attack  of  j>mall-pox  could  not  lure 
been  in  cottMSqacmoe  morcly  uf  tho  etato  of  bi»  body  aX  the  time  of  his  taking  1^  ] 
diuflM. 


CONTjUttOTATlON   OF  AlB. 

*'  To  what  extent  can  tk$  Contaminativn  of  Air  in  Towtit  he  j 

diMviished^-and  by  what  meatis  ? 

A  paper  on  this  question  by  Div  Augus  Sioith  will  be  fooad  at 
p  419. 

DISCDSSION. 

Dr.  SxevEHaoH  MjicACAM,of  Edinburgh:  1  beliere  the  contamination ol  tbe 
air  in  Uiwaa  is  mainly  due  to  four  great  causes: — first,  respiration:  sMond. 
the  combustion  of  fuel '.  (bird,  the  decompoiition  and  putrcfortioa  of  orguu'e  : 
matter  derivable  from  bouseholda;  and,  fourth,  the  di!<chBrge  of  refase  maltfeTi  ' 
fi'om  public  buildings  and  from  pijliJic  works.    The  means  for  the  diminisliiag  \ 
of  the  coDttiminaLion  of  the  air  from  these  sources  are — attention  to  the  rectiU- ' 
tion  of  houpca  and  ether  builiJinge  ;  comptel«  combuMion  of  fuel ;  the  fpttAj 
remoFal  of  organic  remain.^;  and  a  prohibition  as  to  the  disdiarge  or  lodgrncni  ' 
of  refuse  mattera  from  fiubltc  works  in  or  near  towns  and  cities.    The  atmosphere 
ought  to  be  free  from  poltution  and  contamination.    It  ought  to  be  thoroughlj  ' 
nudcraiood  tiiat  the  a.ir  which  cutera  and  pattse^  into  the  iQt^a  of  an  ^tiiinal  does 
not  merely  flU  and  empty  the  lungs  in  the  manner  of  the  working  of  a  pair  of  * 
bellows,  but  is  Called  tipoct  to  perform  imjmrtant  duties  in  the  aolmal  fVume,  and 
Is  changtid  thereby.    The  ordinary  healthy  iiir  of  tbe  atmoephert  contains  only 
one  pert  in  2,500  of  carbonic  avid,  whilst  the  expired  ai;  contains  5  per  cent. 
of  carbonic  acid,  or  one  in  2(1.     MoreoTcr,  much  water  and  organic  ciflatii 
accompany  the  air  in  its  passage  from  tbe  lungs.     The  water  thus  exb^ed 
amounts  to  from  seren  to  12  ouncea  daily,  ami  ia  contitied  apartments  or  crowded 
halls  this  water  settles  on  the  walls   and  windows,  and  when  removed  and 
examined  is  found  to  t>e  offengire.     Attention  lo  Tentilatiou  is  of  vital  moment, 
and  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  generally  nnder-eslimalcd.    The  ftir  food  i» 
more  importanL  than  the  Kolid  ibod,  because  the  atr  is  required  in  inouihritl^ 
erery  minute,  whilst  t]i<^  Folid  or  liquid  fooit  in  only  taken  at  ioten'als.     The  air 
Is  little  thought  of,  becaii.se  we  do  not  pay  for  it,  do  not  see  it  od  out  plates,  aad 
We  do  not  much  handle  or  taste  it.    But,  undoubtedly,  the  allowance  of  air  food 
Which  is  served  out  in  th«  room«  w«  iababic  should  H  tioiplc.    In  %  snul!  tfK^* 
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meDt,  naprOTided  vritb  means  of  rentil&tion,  a  man  ie  staircd  of  air  food,  end  >t 
best  oDly  receives  a  stinted  supply,  of  inferior  qualily.  The  cmployiueiit  of  djs- 
infectaDts  for  the  puriGcntton  of  tbe  atmospbcre  may  be  tolemtcd  under  peculiJM* 
circnmstBiice^,  but  they  do  not  affect  a  cure  or  properly  purify  the  air.  The 
only  efToelual  method  of  removing  the  contamiDiited  air  ia  by  promoting  vcntiln- 
tioD,  irbich  will  bring  the  foul  air  into  contact  vitb  frei^b  air  contaming  ozocc. 
Corporationa  can  do  little  to  euforee  ventilation  in  private  houses,  but  they 
onght  to  ?<!i?  tliiit  effective  nicaDs  are  taken  to  ventilate  public  scbools  and  build> 
iugs,  lod^ug-bouaea,  and  barracks ;  and^  above  all,  tbe  cbildrea  in  our  scboola 
ought  to  he  taugbt  that  tlie  air  expired  by  auiinals  ia  hurtful  and  poisonoiu. 
Again,  where  imjK'rfect  combustion  ig  carried  on,  aod  amoke  or  liDccarbonaccons 
particles  arc  evolved,  tbe  impurity  of  the  air  miuit,  more  or  less,  affect  ibc  bealth, 
It  ia  a  question  bow  far  the  smoke  frouj  public  works  can  l>e  coDsuraed,  but  it  ia 
reasonable  to  supiwee  that  eometbinK  could  Ite  done  to  arrest  much  of  the  imokt 
diachorged  from  tbe  public  Avotka  of  such  towDs  aa  SheiBeld,  Tbe  contamiQatioQ 
of  the  air  by  the  decomposition  and  putrefactioa  of  organic  subatancea,  derivable 
(torn  households,  is  miUDly  duo  to  impcrrect  drainage.  Generally  the  drainage 
f^stem  IB  carried  out  more  or  less  clUciently  in  our  irnportant  fovrns  and  cities, 
but  in  some  places  there  is  a  want  of  main  scwcra.  There  ia  an  instance  of  bod 
drainage  In  the  town  of  SbeOield.  The  ijheaf  and  the  Don  are  practically  ofien 
main  aewers  of  a  most  revolting  and  disgusting  aspect,  and  the  sanitary  etate  of 
ench  is  moat  uasatisfaclory.  Tbe  addition  of  lime  to  tbe  deposits  in  the  bed  of 
the  streams  does  not  do  much  good,  and  the  contraction  of  the  bed  of  (he  strcnms 
would  also  be  merely  partial  in  removing  tbe  nuisance.  MaSn-diainage  pipes 
nrnst  be  arranged  to  carry  the  Kwagc  away  from  iohabited  places.  Coast  towua 
Con  discharge  their  sewage  into  the  sea,  wbitst  inland  toirng  must  have  recouraA 
to  irrfgatton.  The  irrigaticg  system  is  the  least  of  two  evils,  asi  it  ia  much  better, 
in  a  healthy  point  of  view,  to  spread  the  sewage  over  tracts  of  land  tbaa  to  dis- 
charge it  direct  into  a  river.  In  regard  to  the  discbarge  of  refuse  matters  from 
public  buildings  and  works,  aa  from  the  shambles  of  towns,  such  shoald  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  directly  into  a  river,  as  is  Ibe  practice  in  Sheffield.  At 
»  time  like  tbe  present,  when  rinderpest  prevails  amODggt  tbe  cattle  in  many 
parts,  it  is  matter  for  HcrioiiH  consideration  how  far  it  may  be  possible  for  tbe 
refuse  mnltcrs  from  diseased  auimaU  paflsing  into  a  stream  to  communicate  tho 
disease  to  the  lower  districts.  In  concliifion,  I  may  state  that  the  whole  question 
of  better  air  resolves  itself  into  one  of  more  air  in  our  bouses,  and  more  water  to 
remove  doxlous  matters  into  drains  and  scwcrs.  It  Iwboves  corporations  to  see 
that  tbe  air  is  being  constanily  circulated,  and  that  the  drainoge  of  a  town  la 
kept  circulating,  and  to  adopt  tncnns  for  the  arrestment  of  the  deposit  of  foul 
matters  in  and  near  towns  and  other  inhabited  places.  The  means  of  diminish- 
ing the  contamination  of  tbe  air  in  towns  is  uadoublediy  witbin  the  reach  of  cor- 
porations, and  the  question  of  convenience  or  amount  of  rales  ebould  not  be 
atlowed  to  interfere  with  efforts  to  pnrify  the  air  and  so  (o  decrea&c  the  mortality 
of  a  district. 

Mr.  P.  H.  HoLi.AKi>,  mfler  dwelling  on  disease  as  the  great  cause  of  poverty, 
went  on  to  say :  Even  those  that  live  in  healthy  places  and  receive  ibe  greatest 
InootDes  may  be  very  poor,  if  they  are  unhealthy.  You  And  workraea  who 
earn  40j.  or  50#.  n  week,  living  much  more  miserably  than  [clcrku  who 
earn  only  £80  a  year.  Why  is  thiit  f  Because  the  workman  is  foolisli  enough 
to  take  a  cheap  house  ;  but  in  the  end  he  finds  it  to  be  ouc  of  ibc  dearest  in  the 
town.  For  the  pake  of  Ad.  or  a  Is.  a  week  be  exposes  himself  and  bis  family  to 
disease,  when  if  he  had  sense  CDough  to  out  offhia  supply  of  beer,  he  would  be 
far  more  healthy  and  wealthy  than  be  ia  under  his  present  habits.  T  am  not 
A  teetotaller  by  any  nicaos ;  but  if  ever  I  feel  a  tendency  to  drink  more  than 
is  good  for  me,  it  is  after  I  have  beett  in  those  nasty  places  ol  poverty  and 
of  wretchedness ;  and  I  Ijelicve  (he  very  thing  that  mokes  ma  thirst  for  a  stimu- 
lant is  breathing  that  impure  air.  Now,  if  I  have  felt  that,  after  being  so  short 
■  time  in  a  foul  atmosphere,  how  much  more  must  those  feel  the  sarae  desire  who 
live  in  it  continually.  I  say  if  we  could  get  them  to  live  in  better  houses,  they 
would  have  better  health. 

Dr.  Bi}>OLEt  Eiud:  I  conciuf  io  Uic  opiiilQii  tbkt  tlio  tmmcdiAte  remoTftl  of  M 
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rnnlter  capable  of  evolving  Domous  gasm,  wtjuld  be  one  grt»t  step  towari 
eerrlng  tbe  public  bealth,  and  prerenting  the  coDtamiaation  of  tbo  mi  in  I 
To  dnuD  into  the  rivers  or  atrcame,  us  1h  tbe  practice  in  Sheffield,  it,  is  ■! 
opinioB,  a  proceeding  that  is  qoitc  prepoaloroua,  A  man  may  go  into  »  BtKkyirf 
with  a  brand  of  lit«,  becauic,  while  he  is  there  to  watch  it,  he  can  keep  it,  if  ¥ 
wish,  entirely  under  his  control.  Bat  lot  it  once  get  hold  of  tbe  stacks,  and  jm 
may  iw  well  try  to  exUnguiBh  it  with  a  bucket  of  water,  as  endcavoux  by  putting 
a  sprinkling  of  lime  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  a  streatn,  to  eradicate  diMiit 
which  has  been  generated  by  poisonoua  guee  evolved  from  that  stream  and  OBft- 
veyed  bj  tbe  attnospbere. 


Professor  Gahgee  contributed  a  paper  on  "The  Cattle  Plagoo' 
which,    being  of  imiDediate  intet'cst,    was  pubUslied  in    the 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Social  Science  p.  67. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Chjlnnino  read  a  paper  on  '*  The  United  SUtt 
Sanitary  Commisaion."     After  giving  an  atscount  of  the   laboars  i 
the  commission  similar  to  th^t  tilready  given   in  our  Tratitottio* 
for   1864j  p.  .546,  he  stated  that — "In  addition   to    actually  cario 
for  the  soldiers  %vheti  iilck  or  wound(>d,  the  commission  had  e^tj 
lished  homes  and  refuges,  "  rests,"  as  they  were  called,  for  men  wh 
for  varioua  causes  wei'o  temporarily  separated  from  their  ranks. 
result  of  their  operntions  was  that  the  commission,  in   its  homo 
it4  "  rests,"  and  its  hospitals,  bad  cared  for  839,000  men.     In  coo- 
elusion,  he  said  that  tho  total  cuntribulions  from  the  elates,  counties, 
and  towns  sammed  up  to  the  ftlmost  incredible  total  of  212  millioet 
of  dollars. 

The  RcT,  W.  W.  Malet  read  a  paper  describing  the  operations  i 
the  Newport  Market  llefuge,  in  Loudon,  and  of  the  St.  Joscphll 
Refuge  Home,  at  Lisson  Grove. 

Mr.  NoDR3E  contribaled  a  paper  on  that  portion  of  infant  mo 
tality  which  reaults  from  criminal  action  or  neglect.  He  stated 
infanticide,  crimiual  abortion,  and  neglect,  were  fearfully  prevalen 
and  were  a  terrible  disgrace  to  our  civilisation.  He  suggested  i 
removal  of  the  facilities  for  practising  midwifery,  by  an 
Parliament  requiring  regiatration  of  ratdwivcs  ;  alterations 
law  regulating  the  registration  of  deaths,  and  the  prohibit 
limiting  of  the  sale  of  certain  drugs  well  known  to  be  only  used  i 
procure  abortion. 

Mrs.  Baines  also  contributed  A  paper  suggesting  that  institatioof 
should  bo  formed  under  State  aid  for  the  reception  of  women  and 
children^  both  as  lylng-iu  hospitals  and  nurseries. 
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Report  of  the  Standing  Ccmmittee  of  the  Department. 

SINCK  our  last  Annual  Meeting  the  foliowing  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which  refer  to  the  special  objects  of  this  Committee,  have  been 
passeil. 

J.  The  Union  ChargeabilUi/  Act,  1865. — Tho  principal  proraioo 
of  thia  Act  is,  that  all  tlie  cost  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  any  union, 
auil  other  expeuaos  iucurred  by  the  guarJiaus  of  such  union,  shall  be 
charged  on  the  common  fund  thereof.  The  consequences  involved 
in  this  provision,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  Committee  on  the  present 
occasion  to  point  out.  Tho  question  eis  to  how  far  ihesG  are  likclj 
to  be  fiLvouruhlo  to  the  welfai'e  of  the  working  classes,  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  community,  has  at  former  meetings  been  dis* 
cnased  ia  tliia  Department,  and  the  preponderance  of  opiuion  haa 
certainly  been  ia  furour  of  the  ptinclplQ  of  the  measure,  which  haa 
now  become  law. 

2,  Tht  Ac(i  (0  Amend  the  Law  of  Partnership. — This  Act 
introJucea  tho  principle  of  limited  liability  into  private  partnerships. 
That  tiiis  will  have  important  effects  cannot  be  doubted,  since  it  ia 
obvious  that  it  will  not  only  afford  to  traders  new  facilities  for 
obtaiuing  capital,  and  to  persons  possessed  of  capital  new  means  of 
employing  it  profitably,  but  will  etrongly  tend  to  remove  the  broad 
line  of  demarcation  which  exists  in  this  country  between  employers 
and  tho  employed,  by  allowing  the  latter,  without  legal  risk  to 
either  party,  to  be  paid  In  part  by  a  share  in  the  profits  of  their 
employers.  Tho  effect  of  the  Aet  in  this  direction  will  form  an 
important  consideration  in  discussing,  at  tho  present  meeting,  the 
question  of  eo-operation  as  applied  to  production. 

Atnong  the  bills  introduced  into  parliament,  on  Buhjects  fallitig 
within  the  scopo  of  this  Department,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Lord 
St.  Leonards,  to  establish  equitable  councils  of  conciliation  to  adjust 
differences  between  masters  and  operatives.  Aa  thia  subject  is  to 
form  one  of  the  questions  for  discussion  at  tho  present  meeting,  the 
Committee  forbear  making  any  obaerrationa  on  the  bill  now 
mentioned. 

The  issuing  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  Into  the  chwt^ei 
made  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods  on  tho  railways 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  tho  practicability  of  reducing  aucJi 
charges  with  a  due  regard  to  safety,  punctuality,  aud  oxpodltlon, 
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viewed  with  mucb  satisracttoa  bjr  tbia  Committee.  To  whil- 
ever  reauUs  tlic  inquiries  of  the  ComraiBsion  may  leiid,  there  sre 
varioue  ciroumstaucea  which  render  it  desirable  tLat  a  tUoroogh 
inveatigatioii  into  our  railway  ayalcin  ehould  now  take  place.  Tlie 
subject  was  brought  before  this  Department  in  Loudon^  by  oor 
Chairman.  Mr.  Chad  wick,  ahortly  bcfoi-o  the  iasuinK  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  in  ati  address  in  which  Tarious  important  facU  vrero 
stated,  and  many  valuable  views  auggeslcU.  The  great  jnt*rMt 
which  the  subject  has  txcited  has  induced  the  Commilteo  to  Bciecl  tl 
as  one  of  tho  questions  for  diacusaiou  at  the  present  meottDg. 

The  Committee  hare  also  to  mention  that  they  prepared  ft  Beport, 
which  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Department  during  liiat  May,  on 
the  condition  of  the  journeymen  bakers  in  London.  At  that 
meeting  there  was  a  Jarge  attendance  both  of  master  bakcra  and  of 
the  class  whose  condition  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry.  An  in* 
teresting  discuaaioa  took  place,  and  many  important  facta  were 
stated  by  ditTerent  speakers  connected  with  the  trade. 


AUTHOBITITIVE   AHBITRATIOK. 

What  are  the  best  m^ans  of  establiihiiig  a  system  of  Aathm 
tative  Arbitration  between  Emphyen  and  Employed  in  ca. 
of  Strike  and  Lochs-onU     By  JoDN  W1L8ON, 

Most  unionists  believe  that  the  moral  and  social  wcll-beiog 
the  industrial  population  depends  on  cfTicient  organisation.  It  i* 
clearly  perceived  that  some  trades,  by  closa  combinations,  in&intsiii  a 
high  rate  of  wages  \  and,  because  this  is  done  on  a  limited  scale,  tha 
uoionigts  bcliere  that  it  can  be  accomplished  universally.  But  if  we 
investigate  the  causes  of  success,  it  is  readily  perceived  that  unkoui 
only  succeed  by  restricting  their  numbers.  No  econoniist  has 
this  more  forcibly  than  John  Stuart  Mill.  Speaking  of  the  _ 
for  low  wages,  he  aaya: — ''Every  successful  combinatioa  to  keep 
wages,  owes  its  success  to  contrivances  for  restricting  the  number 
competitors.  All  skilled  trades  are  anxious  to  keep  down  tlieir  vm, 
numbers,  and  may  impose,  as  a  condition,  upon  employera  that  Uwf, 
shall  not  take  more  than  a  prescribed  number  of  appreoticea  '" 
is  borne  out  by  nearly  all  trade  rules,  and  writers  in  favour  of  trad< 
unions  point  to  this  as  the  remedy  for  low  wages.  Id.  "  The  Rigbl 
of  Labour,"  page  U,  the  author  says,  "The  vita!  interests  of  laboi 
of  every  kind  are  involved  in  the  question  :  Arc  the  nomben  o£i 
apprentices  greater  than  the  requirements  of  the  trade  ?  In  the 
jnstment  of  this  question,  lies  the  secret  of  prosperity."  Oa  the 
page  the  writer  says,  "  The  nutnhera  out  of  employment  in  ftkuaC 
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every  trade  sliow  that  the  apprentices  are  irameniely  in  ezoeia  of 
the  present  or  posalbly  future  requirements."  If  this  be  a  fact,  what 
does  it  prore  T  Siin])ly  that  the  sellers  of  labour  are  too  nirmerous, 
compared  with  the  buyers  of  it.  In  this  ca$e,  organisation  is  useless, 
becanse  the  persons  prevented  by  trade  restrictions  from  earning 
their  own  livelihood  must  live  as  paupers.  At  page  12,  the  author 
says — "  The  saw  makers  (of  Sheffield)  have  lately  exhibited  to  the 
world  that  they  arc  alive  to  the  true  interests  of  their  trade,  by 
publishing  the  fact  that  in  eight  matin  factories  there  are  no  less 
than  81  apprentices  employed  to  20  men."  And  hia  remedy 
for  thia  is  general  restriction.  At  page  13,  he  saj's,  "  That,  if  in 
trades  restricting .  the  number  of  apprentices,  there  are  constantlj 
unemployed,  how  important  is  it  that  not  only  the  present  system  of 
indentured  opprenticeship  bo  amintained,  but  that  a  restriction  of  the 
number  of  apprentices  be  adopted  in  all  trades."  Now  can  this  prin- 
ciple of  universal  fcstriction  be  cairied  out!  Certainly  not.  Let 
me  ask  any  unionist  parent,  why  should  not  every  man  have  the 
right  to  place  his  children  in  trades  which  are  belter  than  his  own  ? 
The  laws  of 'KnglHnd  allow  every  man  to  follow  any  lawful  ealling. 
If  men  are  not  allowed  to  competo  in  the  best  paid  occupations,  they 
are  inevitably  driven  into  the  worst  paid,  and  thus,  by  excessive  com- 
petition in  these  trades,  wages  are  kept  at  Btarvation  point. 

Many  leaders  of  the  working -classes  ignore  political  economy ;  but, 
if  political  economists  say  anything  favourable  to  trades'  unions,  it  la 
put  forward  prominently  by  unionists,  while  they  keep  the  adverse 
opinions  of  such  writers  in  the  backgrouDd.  In  the  discussion  at 
Maidstone, ''On  Trades' UniouSj"  between  Mr.  Buxton,  M.P.,  and 
Mr,  T.  G-.  Facey,  the  latter  quoted  the  opinions  of  John  Stuart  Milt, 
in  favour  of  trades'  unions ;  but  when,  in  a  subsequent  controversy, 
Mr.  Facey  was  asked  to  point  out  ttio  chnpter  and  p^ge  containing 
these  opinions,  he  referred  to  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Mill's  work. 
In  reply  to  this,  tlie  more  mature  and  ^■ery  different  opinions  con- 
tained on  page  481  of  the  fonrtb  edition,  vol.  1st,  were  quoted.  This 
pfi^sage  shows  the  fallacy  of  those  unionists  who  quote  Mr.  Mil)  as 
nn  advocate  of  their  principles.  All  his  arguments  are  baned  on  the 
supposition  that  competition  is  free ;  and  yet  we  find  Mr.  Abraham 
"Wainhouse,  in  his  prize  essay  on  "  Trades*  Unions  Justitied,"  quoting 
bim  aa  an  advocate  of  exclusiveness,  Mr.  Wainhouse  quotes  from 
the  same  edition  as  Mr.  Foccy  ;  in  fact  I  do  not  remember  that  any 
writer  in  favour  of  unions  quotas  Mr.  Mill's  opinions  from  any  later 
edition  of  hia  works  than  the  second,  though  tlie  fourth  was  pub- 
lished in  1857. 

Another  fallacy  among  unionists  eonaista  in  ignoring  the  fact  that 
labour  ii  "a  commodity."  At  page  11,  Mr.  Wainhouse  says: — 
"  Supposing  that  it  is  granted  that  the  price  of  commodities  depends 
on  the  supply  of,  and  the  demand  for  them,  how  far  will  this 
argument  avail  against  us,  who  say  thnt  labour  is  not  a  commodity 
(either  in  a  moral  or  a  commercial  sense)  that  ought  to  be  bartered 
on  considerations  which  usually  affect  the  exchange  of  those  articles 
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which  are  tb«  product  of  it«  exercise  ¥    Labour  is  an  operation ;  it 

U  ft  power  directod  by  design,  and  perfected  by  moral  caltore  sad 
intellectual  study,"  A  man  certaioly  is  in  want  of  an  argoment 
when  he  ssya  "  Lnbour  is  an  operatiou."  Exercise  may  be  defined 
in  a  stmilor  manner ;  but  who  waata  to  purchase  ibe  *'  operation  *  of 
exerciee  ?  To  have  value  iu  an  ccoiiomicnl  sense,  there  taust  be  a 
traoBfcrable  result,  and  this  will  be  a  "commodity."  In  the  diictts- 
Bion  on  "Tlie  Trade  Soeiet/a  Report,"  at  the  Glasgow  meeting 
(1860),  Sir.  Ludlow  and  Mr.  Hughee  spoke  of  labour  aj  being  some- 
what different  from  other  commodities,  because  of  '♦  tho  mind  or  will 
of  the  labourer."  A  farmer  has  a  mind  or  will  of  bia  own  ;  still, 
his  corn  or  hay  is  a  "  dead  commodity,"  lolcd  by  the  law  of  "supply 
aod  demand."  But  where  is  the  difference  between  his  case  and 
my  own  when  I  make  a  bargain  to  grind  knives  at  bo  much  per 
dozen?     In  each  fasc  the  same  principles  are  at  work. 

Strikes  have  often  arisen  from  the  operatives'  ignorance  of  efCono- 
tnical  flcience.  As  examples,  let  us  take  the  "nine-liour  movcmeni" 
among  tho  London  buikling  trades.  Tho  objects  of  this  strike  wore 
"  to  abolish  systematic  overtime,"  and  to  find  employment  for  ihc 
unemployed,  by  sharing  the  work  amongst  a  greatfrr  number 
operatives;  each  man's  wages  remaining  as  before.  The  strike 
the  Amalgamated  Engineers  in  1852  was  for  the  abolition  of  "ot 
time  and  piecework,"  This  was  sanctioned  by  the  execiilifo  of 
Association.  The  strike  amongst  the  Leeds  ironworker's  in  18fl 
was  about  non-union  men.  The  late  strike  in  Nnrth  Statfordshid 
was  against  «  reduction  of  puddlcrs'  aud  millmen's  wages.  In 
these  cases,  the  strikes  of  the  men  wore  met  by  "lock-outs**  on 
])art  of  their  employerii,  who,  moreover,  always  came  off  victorioolj 
la  all  the  great  strikes  that  have  been  followed  by  a  lock-c>ut,  Ihd 
men  have  been  the  |)ritici])iil  sufferers;  and  operatives  may  be  astute 
that  whenever  they  fight  their  employer*  by  moans  of  trade  unimii 
tho  employers,  rather  than  be  conquered,  will  meet  organised  altact 
by  organised  defence;  and  when  this  happens,  the  contest  catir 
long  remain  doubtful. 

This  brings  us  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  proposed  remedies 
this  state  of  chronic  antagonism.     Courts  of  Arbitration  or  ConcilU 
tion,  similar  to  the  "  Conseil  des  Prudhommea"  of  the  French,  ar 
suggested.     But,  wo  may  ask^  are  tho  disputes  which  come  befbr 
those  courts  anatagous  to  the  contests  between  capital  and  labour  I 
I  believe  not.     Previous  to  last  year,  thei-e  waa  nothing  in   Franc 
similar  to  our  trado.i'  unions ;  and  strikes  were  forbidden  by  lavrJ 
The  industrial  condition  of  France  is  not  analogous  to  our  own 
There,  maHufacturing  is  not  carried  ou  with  the  same  enoruioos  ct>n« 
centration  of  capiUil  as  in  this  country.     Hero,  the  laws  bearing 
upon  industrial   combinations    have   been  very  different    from   tli 
French  code,     Siill,  wttli  perfect  freedom,  our  trades'   uniouii  hav« 
improved  and  are  improving;  and  in  time  strikes  and  lock-outs 
work  their  own  euro.     We  learn  wisdom  by  sufTcring.     Thtrre  havgj 
not  b«en,  as  far  as  wo  can  remember,  two  general  strikes  and  locks 
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out  ia  any  one  trade ;  aad  after  oue  of  ttieae  great  battles,  there  is 
oomimrative  peace  for  yeara.  In  1814,  the  colliers  ia  tliis  neigU- 
bourhood,  acting  on  the  advice  of  a  meetiaig  of  delegates  held  at 
GInsgow,  oti  tiie  eulijcct  of  a  general  strike,  began  working  short 
time ;  and  shortly  after,  upwards  of  600  men  in  tlio  employ  of  the 
Sheflield  Coal  Cornpiiriy  ceaaed  Vr'orkin?;  and  the  men  employed  at 
Dtber  pits  ia  the  nciglibourbood  did  the  same.  In  addition  to  on 
advance  in  wages,  the  colliers  demanded  the  discharge  of  all  non- 
union workmen,  Tiie  unionists  of  the  town  liberally  assisted  the  turn- 
outs. Tho  strike  ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  workmen; 
and,  without  attempting  now  to  decide  whether  any  fault  belonged 
to  the  capitalists,  or  liow  far  the  men  were  in  the  wi-ong,  let  «s  con- 
sider the  results.  Sinco  that  time  we  have  had  colliers'  etrikes  in 
all  the  aurroundiug  coal-riclds,  while  in  Sheffield  we  have  had  perfect 
peace  between  masters  and  men  in  this  important  branch  of  industry. 
"Courts  of  Arbitration"  arc  regarded  with  more  favour  by  work- 
men than  by  emptoycra.  An  eiaminatiou  of  (he  cvidonco  taken  by 
Mr.  Mackinuon's  committee  on  "Master's  and  Operatives,"  in  1856 
and  18G0,  will  fully  prove  this.  In  fact,  some  of  the  witnesses  were 
in  favour  of  compulsory  arbitration  {vide  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Andrews 
and  Mr.  Ferdinand,  18i6).  This  view  of  "Mr.  Mackinnon's  Bill" 
was  also  taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Orgjiuised  Trades 
of  Shellield.  At  page  4  of  thoSr  first  annual  report  they  stale,  "  Tho 
Bill  being  only  permis^^ivc,  your  Executive  were  anxious  tljat  it  should 
be  altered,  ao  as  to  make  it  compulsory  on  all  masters  and  workmen, 
in  any  trade  in  which  a  majority  of  such  trade  might  petition  for  its 
adoption,  believing  that  to  be  effective  in  Sheffield  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  equally  binding  on  all  when  oneo  adopted." 
In  an  address  to  Lord  Piilinerston,  in  1S62,  the  Organised  Trades  say 
that  "  such  Courtis,  to  bo  effectual,  should  bo  eompulsory  on  both 
employer  and  employed."  This  would  unduly  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  both.  What  ia  there  to  arbitrate  about  f  Surely  if  a  man 
can  eell  a  pig,  or  the  produce  of  his  garden,  or  choose  n  wife,  he  can 
aell  his  labour  without  the  interference  of  thli'd  parties.  Both  buyers 
and  sellers  have  a  riglit  to  be  free.  What  would  compulsory  arbitra- 
lion  do  unless  wo  could  compel  men  to  employ  their  capital  in  any 
pavticuUr  trade?  The  whole  thing  will  prove  delusive.  UhIcss 
Courts  of  Arbitration  could  iusuro  common  eenso  and  common 
honesty  amongst  both  employer  and  employed,  they  must  fail.  No 
Court  can  be  as  eSbctual  as  leaving  ma^^tera  and  men  to  settle  their 
disputes  betwcon  themselves.  A  strike  and  a  lock-out  place  both  in 
a  false  poBition.  Neither  party  can  act  without  the  consent  of  the 
"  Executive  Committee."  So  far  back  as  1814,  when  the  Combina- 
tion Laws  wore  in  furca  in  Shetheld,  we  bad  strikes  followed  by  a 
leck-out,  Tho  mnnufaclurers  subscribed  £5,719  to  resist  the  men. 
The  grandfather  of  my  employers  (Messrs,  Joseph  Rodgers  and  Sons), 
Joined  this  combination,  but  he  soon  found  out  bis  mistake.  He  could 
have  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  his  grinders,  but  he  had 
put  the  power  into  tho  hands  of  other  parties.     Ho  acquired  wisdom 
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by  experience,  and  ever  afterwards  settled  his  owa  sffatra  with 
own  workmen.     The  advantage  of  this  method  is  forcibly  shoTrn 
the  examiualion  of  Mr.  W,  E.  Foister,  before  Mr.  Mackinnon's  Co 
miltee  iu  185C.      "  Que.-;,  1231:  'Have  you  ever  had  atjj   slri 
amongst  yourBclvest '     *  No,  we  have  not.'     1222:  'To  what  do  y 
attribute  that  ? '     Ans,:  '  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  had  anj  dU^ 
encea  with  our  men  which  might  have  resulted  in  strike  ;  we 
occttsioti&lly  had  differences^  but  we  have  ahvaya   prevcn 
coming  to  imy  disagreeahle  issue,  by  bein^  on  tlie  watch  to  lial 
any  cause  of  discontent  or  disagreement,  mid  by  meeting  the  wi 
men  ourselves.'  "    At  the  conference  held  in  18j2,  at  the  rooms 
the  Society  of  Arts,  to  consider  the  question  of  strikes  and  Iock<ovu, 
the  late  Mr,  Charleys  Hindley  gave  similar  testimoay  to  that  of  Mi 
Forster. 

The  doctrine  of  non-lnterveiilion  appears  to  be  the  true  one 
strikes  are  such  disaaters  as  some  imagine,  t)ie  evils  will  cure  thei 
eelves.  I  have  myself  stood  aloof  from  trades'  unions,  though  not 
through  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  my  own  clasd.  A  rigidly  reetrw- 
tive  policy  might  benefit  me  personally ;  but,  boiug  a  believer  in  free 
competition,  I  detest  interferenoe  with  any  man's  labour.  I  have  said 
that  trades' union  3  have  improved,  and  are  improving;  and  if  cnpital  and 
labour  are  left  to  themselves,  more  satisfactory  relations  between  them 
will  result  from  theac  ]>eriodical  conteulionB.  I  infer  thi^  from  the 
fact  that  in  Sheffield — which  has  been  almost  a  synonym  for  ouli 
and  violence  in  connection  vvi(h  trade  matters— during  the  last  fo< 
years  wo  ahoidd  bear  favourable  comparison  with  any  large  centre 
industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  In  conclusion,  I  would  ioritc  t 
working  classes  to  consider  how  invariably  the  most  powerful  coi 
hinations  of  operatives  have  failed  when  met  by  combined  captuH^i 
I  am  telling  others  only  wliat  my  o^vii  experience  has  proved  to 
true  when  1  say,  that  tlie  best  conrse  ie,  to  leave  the  employer 
employed  to  settle  their  disputes  without  the  intervention  of  ihii 
jiflrties. 
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CO-OPERATION. 

Partmrships  of  Inda$tnj.     B»j  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

Teie  Partnership  of  Labour  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  reUtio 
between  capitalists  and  producer*,  under  which  workmen  receive,  il 
addition  to  their  wagca,  a  share  of  the  extra  proAts  they  create. 

The  hitherto  existing  system  of  remunerating  industry  Ls  to  hir 
labour  at  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  the  labour  can  be  obtained  for; 
(III?  wovkmnn  giving  in  return  the  least  amount  of  work  which  lu 
can  get  accepted.  However  profitable  the  business  may  be  at  whici 
he  works,  however  rich  his  employer  may  become,  the  workman  ba* 
no  claim  to  any  share  in  it  beyond  his  stipulated  wages.  Ttio  gener 
consequences  are  that  he  requires  to  be  timed  and  watched  ;  he  »»lopti 
the  easiest  processes  ;  he  cares  nothing  to  economise  material  ;  he  ha 
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Bmall  pride  ta  his  worV,  and  little  concern  for  the  reputation  or 
fortuna  of  the  firm  in  whose  employ  be  is.  He  changes  his  situatioa 
whenever  he  can  better  liimself,  lOftTinj;  his  master  to  supply  hia 
place  as  he  may,  by  o.  strange  hand  who  loses  time  in  familiBrlsing 
himself  with  the  arraogemetita  of  a  workshop  new  to  liim,  or  blunders 
or  dcBtroys  property  for  the  want  of  special  local  eiperience.  If 
the  workmai)  Ims  uo  chance  of  changing  his  place  for  a  better,  ho 
engages  iu  strikes,  wastes  his  own  earniugain  that  expensive  eiperi- 
raeiit,  perils  theeapiral  and  endangers  the  husinsss  of  his  niEiBler,  If 
his  strike  suoceeds,  hia  master  dislikes  hind  becawso  of  the  loss  and 
Immiliation  the  strike  has  occasioned.  If  hk  strike  fulls,  the  work- 
man is  poorer  in  ineana  and  sourer  iti  spirit.  He  works  only  from 
necessity  ;  he  hnto:*  his  employer  with  all  his  heart,  he  does  him  all  the 
uiiachief,  and  makes  all  iho  waste,  ho  safely  am.  He  gives  his  ear  to 
alien  counsellors  and  conspires  for  the  day  when  he  can  strike  again 
with  more  success.  Thus  there  exists  a  chronic  war  of  induslryin  every 
town  in  the  land.  The  woikmau  has  no  respect  for  his  master,  who 
devotes  hia  genius  and  enterpriue  to  building  up  a  great  bnsinfesB, 
who  risks  his  capita!,  and  lives  uudtT  the  slavery  of  anxious  thought, 
ill  order  to  increase  his  own  and  thu  public  wealth,  and  raise  the 
natiooal  character  for  excellence  of  manufacture.  A  proud  desire  to 
co-operate  with  his  employer  seldom  enters  the  workman's  mind. 
Worse  than  this,  he  has  little  pride  in  his  own  handicraft  ;  he  does  not 
eare  to  do  the  best  he  can,  and  perhaps  feels  no  shame  when  any  piece 
of  work  leaves  hia  hand  bearing  no  impress  of  his  thought,  truth,  or 
skill.  On  the  other  hniul,  his  master  as  rarely  understands  that  he 
should  see  in  his  workman  a  man.  He  forgets  that  an  employer 
should  be  A  gentleman,  and  friend  of  hia  workman,  that  it  is  part  of 
his  honour  that  his  people  should  do  well  and  look  well  ;  should  be 
coDtent  and  proud  to  serve  him,  that  they  should  have  the  means  to 
dresa  cleanly  and  comfortably,  and  live  in  houses  which  render  them- 
selves and  families  lieallhy.  An  employer  should  be  ns  proud  to 
show  hia  men  as  to  show  his  machinery.  He  should  wish  to  satisfy 
them  that  the  common  profits  of  the  concern  to  which  they  are  asked 
to  give  their  toil  and  skill,  shall  be  fhared  with  them  in  proportion 
to  their  confidence  and  Iruat,  their  economy  and  industry,  their  in- 
genuity and  success. 

Thiit  state  of  things  is  likely  to  come  about.  The  first  iadications 
are  springing  up.  This  great  country  is  fnll  of  employers  as  nobly 
disposed  as  any  workmen.  It  has  long  been  known  that  many  mas- 
ters were  willing  to  instituto  partnerships  between  labour  and  capital 
if  any  practical  plan  could  be  devised  for  doing  it.  Earl  Grey, 
several  years  ago,  took  puing  to  inquire  for  such  plans,  that  be  might 
commeud  them  to  adoption. 

Because  sentimental  people  were  in  favour  of  these  partnerships. 
It  was  hastily  concluded  that  there  could  he  noue  save  a  sentimental 
way  of  working  out  the  principle,  whereas  it  is  founded  upon  a  new 
and  shrewd  perception  of  business  profits. 

It  is  welt  known  that  if  each  workman  gave  his  taiud  to  his  work, 
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nnd  put  liis  goodwill  into  it,  for  the  benefit  of  bis  employert,  they 
could  together  create  a  new  aniouut  of  profit.  Take  otie  instance. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  tlie  working  colliers  at  Wliitwood  sod 
MeUilej  could,  by  gimply  tiiking  the  trouble  to  get  the  coat  in  lar; 
lumps,  and  reducing  the  proportions  of  slack,  add  to  the  collie 
profita  £1,500  a  year.  If  tbey  would  further  take  a  little  ei 
care  below  grouad,  id  keeping  the  best  coal  separate  £rais  tl 
itifet'ioi',  they  could  add  another  £1,500  to  the  profits.  In  tbeae  two 
instances  alone,  meu  workiug — not  with  good  will  iuatead  of  hid 
will,  hut  with  good  will  inatead  of  no  wili|  could  create  £9,000  » 
year. 

Now,  a  mau  of  original  business  sagacity,  looking  at  these  fac 
which  ore  true  less  or  more  in  all  trades,  would  say — "  1  disco' 
herein  a  now  method  of  making  money.  1  see  my  iDcn  cam,  if  th 
had  a  tnotire  to  do  it,  create  for  me  £3,000  a  year.  If  X  gave  th 
£1,500  of  it,  they  would  Lave  that  motive,  they  would  be  deliglii 
— I  should  appear  a  great  benefactor  jn  ihejr  eyes  ;  and  I  sh 
a  benefactor,  too,  for  I  should  put  in  (heir  way,  and  place  it 
their  power  to  add  £1,500  a  year  to  their  wages.  We  should  be 
good  terms  after  Ihia.  They  would  not  eti'iko  after  this, 
they  would  get  more  oti  this  plan  than  they  could  by  striking, 
loss,  discredit,  and  discomfort  on  both  sides  would  be  avoided^' 
Trades'  unions  could  have  no  motive  for  opposing  this  plaji,  sineo 
it  oatabltshea  the  very  thing  they  are  formed  to  obtain,  the  recogiui- 
tion  of  labour  aa  property.  Besides,  the  plan  would  cost  m©  nothii 
and  I  should  merely  he  giving  the  workmen  baek  the  money  thi 
linve  created.  Indeed,  they  would  be  also  adding  to  my  profil 
£1,500,  for  having  had  the  sagacity  to  see  the  advantage  and  the 
good  feeling  to  act  upon  the  plan.  Decidedly,  this  is  a  uew  element 
in  the  economy  of  production.  Humanity  pays.  I  haye  been  toll 
that  this  plan  was  mere  impracticable,  costly  eentimentulity.  I  & 
it  is  a  plan  of  profit  as  well  as  of  credit  and  peace.  There  will  be 
little  trouble  in  devising  regulations  for  carrying  this  plaa  onL  I 
have  only  to  fix  upon  that  perceutage  of  profit  which  pays  me  to 
carry  on  my  bustneas,  and  to  say  to  my  men  I  expect  and  require  to 
make  10  per  cent,  (or  20  per  cent.,  as  the  risk  may  be),  such  is  now 
my  average  paying  profit,  and  fur  tiio  future  all  we  make  above  (hii 
by  your  co-operation,  good  will,  prudence,  care,  and  skill  in  working, 
1  will  divide  with  you  and  add  to  your  wages."  Tliia  is  the  theory 
of  the  partner&hipa  of  industry,  cleared  of  all  Bentimentalil^  and  tti« 
confuaiou  of  ideas  which  surround  new  discoveries  in  ecoaonucal 
science. 

It  is  simply  a  wholesome  utilitarian  principle  applied  to  industry. 
These  partnerships  are  based  on  a  prjuoiple  fi-om  which  all  new 
civilisation  Ims  sprung — a  principle  of  intelligent  selllsbnesB. 
interest  which  seeks  its  ends  through  a  libend  counideration 
interests  of  others,  pays  liir  bettor  than  the  savage  covett 
which  impatiently  picks  the  bones  of  labour. 

Good  feeling  alone  will  not  conduct  a  large  commercial  concern- 
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there  needs  eolf-iatereat  tempered  by  good  sense,  and  this  good  eenso 
now  perceives  that  a  thousand  workmen  will  produce  far  more  profit 
if  thoy  have  an  interest  in  what  they  are  doing,  and  have  ft  motive 
to  avoid  waste  of  material,  loss  of  time,  and  to  work  with,  all  their 
skilfulneas.  Tho  workmen  who  eau  bo  induced  to  act  in  Ihia  way, 
(>rcate  in  &  year  an  additional  sum  of  money  for  their  employer.  And 
if  the  employer  divides  this  new  profit  with  h\%  men,  he  benefits  the 
men  as  they  were  never  benefited  before,  and  employers  obtain  half 
the  new  profit  thus  created  as  an  additional  bonus  to  themselves,  as 
a  reward  for  their  trust  in  the  men,  and  for  their  own  sagacity  and 
gouJ  sense. 

The  credit  among  the  master  class,  of  being  first  to  set  the  example 
of  improving  tho  relations  of  employer  and  producers,  is  due  to  the 
eminent  firm  of  Sir  Frnucts  nud  John  Crossley^  names  distinguisiied 
for  local  munificence  to  the  town  of  Halifai:.  Their  carpet  works 
cover  eighteen  and  a  half  acres  of  flooring,  and  represent  a  miUioa 
and  a  hulf  of  capital.  This  great  private  htiainess  they  have  con- 
verted into  a  public  company,  and  have  made  all  their  workpeople, 
amounting  to  4,300  men,  women,  and  children,  even  minors  and 
married  women,  all  eligible  to  invest  their  savings  as  shareholders  ; 
thus  giving  to  every  producer  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  the 
servile  position  of  a  hired  labourer  fnr  that  of  the  digriity  of  a  joint 
possessor  of  the  mill  fioor  on  which  he  trcadti,  and  sharing  the 
renown  and  proilts  of  the  Arm  to  which  his  toil  and  skill  contribute. 
This  groat  example  is  entitled  to  honour. 

The  Messrs.  lloary  BrJggs  and  Son,  proprietors  of  the  iVliitwood 
and  Methiey  C!oll!erie3,  have  had  the  distinction  of  carrying  the  prin- 
ciple of  industrial  partnership  further,  and  of  being  the  first  employ- 
era  to  recognise  labour  as  property  entitled  to  profits. 

Taking  the  average  profits  their  ca[HtaI  ought  to  produce,  they  fix 
upon  10  per  cent,  as  the  amount  that  must  be  realised,  they  have 
cou%'erted  their  business  into  a  company,  and  admit,  like  the  Messrs, 
CroBslcys,  all  their  workmen  who  chooso  to  invest  their  savings  in 
shares.  And  if  any  do  not  or  cannot,  it  ia  provided  that  all  profits 
over  10  per  cent,  ehall  he  divided  between  the  shareholders  who  have 
risi^ed  their  capital  in  the  business,  and  the  workmen  whose  devotion 
and  skill  have  produced  the  profit— in  the  ratio  of  two-thirda  tO 
shareholders  and  one-third  to  workmen.  This  is  the  first  time  any 
employers  have  thus  formally  recognised  the  poor  man's  labour  aa 
property.  Tliia  id  a,  distinction  not  to  be  mentioned  without  grati- 
tude, and  of  immense  significance  iu  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
future.  I  have  viaited  the  Whitwood  Colliery,  as  I  wished  to  see 
for  myielf  the  spot  where  this  sacred  change  has  begun.  I  was 
allowed  to  descend  into  the  pita,  as  I  wished  to  judge  of  the  aecurity 
for  life  lor  which  these  collieries  are  known.  Being  invited  by  the 
men  to  make  a  speech  to  them,  I  addressed  them  as  '^  The  first 
Binglishmen  w^hose  labour  empioyera  bad  recognised  as  their  property; 
nd  counselled  them  to  err  fur  the  first  time  on  the  side  of  cotifidence, 
to  listen  to  no  suspicions,  to  abate  no  exertion,  thi^t  this  new  compact 
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of  capital  with  industry  miglit  succeed  for  the  sake  of  their  brethren 
•^to  raipect  themselTea,  to  ontertaia  no  uncomfortable  or  ungencroui 
criticism  of  their  master's  motives  t  but,  like  men  of  sense  in  iLe 
middle  class,  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  tendency  of  the  schema 
proicoto  their  own  benefit,  and  give  their  employers  honourable  cred 
for  a  proposal  whose  tendency  is  the  workman's  advantage.  Hiule 
in  the  fate  of  the  nation,  applauded  by  the  moat  eminent  friends  gf 
labour,  tho  compact  could  never  go  back  if  they  were  faithful  Co  it ; 
and  the  noblest  experiment  commenced  in  our  time  would  be  dated 
from  those  pita  in  which  they  worked.  It  wha  now  in  their  powtr 
not  only  to  raise  their  wages,  but  to  raiae  their  order."  I  can  bear 
my  testimony,  from  eiamintttion,  that  the  system  of  accounts  deiri»ed 
by  the  Messrs.  Briggs  for  enabling  the  men  to  secure  the  profit  tb&t 
mitj  accrue  to  them  is  sinnple,  accesaible,  and  satisfactory.  Hie 
experiment  bida  fair  to  succeed,  as  more  coal  has  been  worked  since 
it  was  commenced  than  has  been  worked  before  in  the  same  time. 

With  that  commercial  sagacity  which  belongs  to  Manchester,  tL« 
new  principle  of  partneraliip  of  industry  has  been  quickly  appreciated 
by  the  ijnancial  agents,  Messrs.  Greening  and  Co.,  who  advise  its 
introduction  into  new  companies.  A  new  company,  entitled  iha 
Clayton  Plate  and  Bar  Iron  Company,  includes  among  its  director; 
names  honoured  in  the  nmks  of  labour,  those  of  Jacob  Bright,  Alder- 
man Abel  Heywood,  and  Dr.  John  Walts.  Tbis  company  carries  tli« 
new  principle  of  partnership  further  than  tho  Measra.  Briggs,  and  in- 
clmks,  like  a  co-operfltive  store,  the  customer  iatbe  division  of  profits. 
AAer  10  pei'  cent,  lins  been  realised  for  the  capitahsls,  the  sum  of 
profit  in  cxcesa  is  divided  into  three  eiiunl  parts — one-third  to  tli^ 
purchasers  from  the  company  during  the  year,  in  proportion  to  the 
sums  paid  by  each  for  goods;  ono-lbird  to  the  shareholders,  according 
to  the  shares  held  by  eachj  oae-third  to  the  olBcei's,  clerks;,  and 
workmen,  according  to  the  fialarics  or  wfigog  of  each  of  them  during 
the  year.  This  is  the  moat  perfect  approach  to  that  definition  of  ci 
operation  which  Mr,  J.  S,  Mill,  M.P.,  gave  at  the  Whittington  Clul 
London,  in  1861.  His  words  were — "It  is  not  co-operation  where  a 
few  persona  join  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  from  che^p  pwr- 
chases,  by  which  only  a  portion  of  them  benefit.  Co-operation  is 
where  the  whole  of  the  produce  is  divided.  What  is  wanted  is  thit 
the  whole  of  the  working  classes  should  partake  of  the  profits  ol 
labour.  AVc  want  llmt  the  whole  produce  of  labour  aholl,  as  fur  a» 
the  nature  of  thinga  permit,  bo  divided  among  the  contributors  tai 
producers." 

Thus,  on  thia  shrewd  system  of  the  Partnership  of  Indnstry,  the 
customers  who  keep  tho  works  always  going  by  the  continuity  of 
their  orders,  save  waate  and  delay,  aad  create  more  than  the  retorn 
they  receive.  The  workmen,  by  their  intelligent  faithfulness,  create 
more  than  the  addition  to  their  wages  awarded  to  them,  and  the 
capitalist  not  only  secures  his  percentage  of  interest,  but  new  addl* 
tioas  which  other wiae  wou'd  never  exist.  Only  two  firms  at  present 
appear  to  understand  this— the  Whit  wood  and  Clayton  Companies. 
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Even  tTio  ColUenj  Guardian,  which  slioulil  uudfrstand  tlic  interest 
of  the  coal  nnd  iron  masters,  indulges  in  demented  ridicule  of  '*  Iho 
Bangtilnc  expectations  of  the  benctoJrnt  gentlemen  who  penned  ihe 
prospectus  of  tlia  Clayton  Plate  Company,"  Because  philanthropiata 
have  au  earlier  s<?n3c  of  justice  than  other  men,  and  art  first  inclined 
to  an  eqnitahle  scheme,  the  mere  trading  spectator  sees  nothing  but 
pliilaothropy  in  it,  and  overloolis  the  clement  of  industrial  equity  in 
it|  and  does  not  knoiv  thut  er|ulty  nhvnys  pays. 

Owing  to  the  confusion  of  ideas  that  Attends  all  new  subjects,  eyen 
the  workmen  eycrywhero  damage  their  own  cnao,  and  consent  to 
describe  this  division  of  new  protits  aa  a  "  bonna  to  labour,"  whereas 
it  U  really  a  new  bonus  to  capital.  Even  in  Rochdale,  where  good 
sense  is preTnlcnt,  the  co-opcralors  will  call  it  a  "bonus  to  labour," 
whicli  gives  a  false  idea  to  capttalista — obscures  in  their  mind  what 
they  are  called  upon  to  agree  to,  and  gives  them  the  impression  that 
they  are  required,  on  grounds  of  philanthropy,  to  relintjuish  a  portion 
of  th<?ir  profits  as  capitalirts  in  faTour  of  workmen  who  have  no 
capital  themflclTcs.  It  was  this  confusion  of  ideas  that  caused  the 
Rochdato  Manufacturing  Society  to  retrace  i(a  steps  and  blunder 
back  into  the  old  system  of  care  and  loss ;  which  appears  to  gain  all 
lifhilc  it  loses  half.  The  Manufacturing  Society  of  Rochdale  gave 
up  Iheir  plan  not,  as  the  Londou  Spectator  said,  because  it  failed — 
they  gnvo  it  up  before  tbey  tried  it.  The  uinjority  never  understood 
the  principle  of  it.  They  said,  "  Why  should  we  give  a  portion  of 
our  profits  to  workmen?  Other  employers  do  not,"  They  did  not  see 
that  instead  of  giving  profits  they  would  gain  more  profits.  They  did 
not  see  that  the  profits  proposed  to  be  divided  were  extra  profits^ 
new  profits  wbicli  would  never  exist  but  by  this  arrangement  i  and 
the  wiser  minority  who  did  understand  it  were  not  allowed  to  raise 
this  issue,  and  it  was  predicted  at  the  time  by  the  present  reader,  in 
a  paper  contributed  to  the  Morning  Star,  that  shrewd  masters  would 
ba  the  first  to  see  their  way  to  it. 

The  bead  of  a  family  who  observes  what  takes  place  in  his  own 
bouse,  knows  enough  to  understand  this  question.  Good  sarvauts 
are  so  scarce  that  few  householders  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  them.  An  educated,  managing,  economical,  trusty  servant  or 
Durse,  wiU  always  pave  more  than  her  wages  and  cost.  You  never 
care  to  a  guinea  or  two  what  wages  you  pay  her.  You  do  not  give 
it  to  her,  she  gives  to  you  more  than  that,  by  her  personal  economy, 
by  the  example  she  sets,  and  the  peace  which  she  diffuses  nroundhcr; 
by  (he  absence  of  superstitioua  tales,  coarse  habits,  and  ignoratit 
speech,  which  otherwise  would  contamlnoto  your  family,  who  must  in 
their  childhood  come  in  contact  with  her.  And  in  great  commercial 
undertakings,  what  high  salaries  arc  given  to  managers  of  ability  and 
trust,  who  can  think  for  themselves,  and  think  to  some  purpose,  and 
by  their  care,  foresight,  judgment,  and  administrative  talent,  iucrewa 
the  reputation  and  profits  of  the  concern.  Thia  quality  of  men  is 
very  rare.  A  manager  whose  mind  and  disposition  is  wholesome  and 
genial,  who  can  be  busy  without  belag  petulant,  active  witUout  being 
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tyranmcDl,  and  diiplay  with  all  a  creative  hasineas  eapacit;-, 

their  high  saldLrios  naany  times  orer.  Tbe  luumfieent  Temuncration 
they  receiTa  is  never  spoken  of  as  a  bonus  to  serTatjts.  It  is  well 
understood  ecoaomy  to  pay  them  well. 

The  same  nile  Kolcla  good  in  the  Partnerships  of  Labour.  Tbtj 
are  not  devised  as  philanthropic  plaos.  They  arise  in  an  oztduJcn 
of  commercial  sagacity.  Theao  gentlemen  who  take  the  lead,  fonSM 
that  if  it  13  economy  to  give  the  leading  servants  in  a  firm  an  intereit 
in  what  they  are  doing — it  muat  be  equally  an  act  of  economy  to 
give  the  whole  body  an  interest  in  what  they  are  doing.  If  anyoDe 
writes  to  Mr.  Milf,  Profeasor  Fawcett,  or  Louis  Blancr,  and  eotidX 
notice  of  this  step  from  these  distinguished  authorities,  whose  wori 
of  approval  is  reputation — if  Mr.  Jlill  docs,  as  he  has  done  in  hi»neir 
edition  of  his  "  Political  Ecouomy,"  publish  words  of  priceless  di»* 
tinction  of  the  Motors.  Briggs'  proposal — it  is  dona  because  they 
were  the  first  to  adopt  a  plan  of  a  new  and  enlightened  form  of 
eelf-intcrcst,  which  iucludos  with  their  own  benefit  also  the  benefit 
of  ihc  workman.  But  when  the  public  begin  to  understand  what 
really  takes  place,  (hey  will  ceaso  to  regard  thia  new  plan  of  tba 
Partnership  of  Labour  as  a.  philanthropbic  one;  they  will  eatimate  it 
as  a  new  form  of  enlightened  commercial  shrewdness  which  pays. 

The  fuct  ifl,  Political  Economy — that  unrecognised  benefactor  flf 
the  working  classes — is  apt  to  mistake  the  ntecbanic  for  the  inacbios. 
It  Bees  that  the  workman  must  havo  average  wages,  or  he  will  g* 
elsewhere  ;  but  it  does  not  otherwiiie  sec  that  tbe  workman  is  n  lire 
thingj  and  that  he  has  within  him  a  brain  and  will,  which,  if  pur- 
chased, will  also  produce  prolit.  The  old  system  of  mastership  merely 
buys  his  stomach — the  new  Partnership  of  ludustry  buys  his  ihougtit 
and  energy,  and  this  new  investmetit  will  pay  better  than  the  old. 
The  scheme  will  not  at  first  advance  rapidly,  because  workmen  art 
often  incapable  of  enduring  any  plan  by  which  an  employer  profits; 
and  will  rather  forego  a  great  addition  to  tlicir  own  wages  than  sett 
him  gain  by  it.  I  could  tell  of  scores  of  schemes,  in  which  gcnile- 
men  have  risked  their  fortunes  to  benefit  workmeu,  who  &s  soon  ss 
they  Bnw  that  their  intending  benefactors  eipect«d  to  gEiin  a  profit- 
able investmeut  for  their  money  by  it,  these  scouudrel  worknn*!*— •• 
they  would  deserve  to  be  called  had  they  eense  enough  to  see  what 
they  were  doing — ceased  to  siipport  it,  aud  caused  the  ruin  of  tlie 
generous  projectors.  "Whereas  it  was  to  tlue  interest  of  the  workmen 
that  thesa  capitalists  should  benefit,  and  be  known  to  benefit  most,  when 
they  included  in  their  schemes  the  benefit  of  the  workmen.  No  fe«r 
that  these  Partnerships  of  Industry  ivill  advance  too  fast.  They  «ro 
too  good  for  that.  If  it  be  true  that  nothing  succeeds  like  euccaas,  it 
is  more  true  that  nothing  progresscB  so  slowly  sis  progress. 

It  would  however  be  ingratitude  to  conclude  this  subject  without 
acknowledgments  to  Mr.  ScholefieUl,   M.P.  for  Bii'nningham,  for  thii 
Bill  he  introduced,  and  to  BIr.  Milner  Gibson,  who,  on  the  part  of  ll 
Government,  have  carried  it  through  Parliament— making  it  legal  fuf 
uny  employer  or  shopkeeper  to  pay  his  workmen  or  servants  with  a 
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proportion  of  his  profit,  without  making  tlic  workman  or  serTant  a 
partner,  and  placing  the  whole  propei  ly  of  the  concern  at  his 
mercy.  We  owe  thanks  to  that  great  Lord  Chancellor  who  lately  occu- 
pied the  woolsack  for  his  powerful  and  sagacious  support  of  this  Biil  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  who  confuted  the  ancient  faQacica  of  commercial 
autliorities,  and  rendered  these  Partnershi]*?  of  Industry  legal  in 
England. 


RAILWAT   MAJfAGESTENT. 
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On  ftn  Official  Inspection  of  limlways  and  the  Management  of 
the  Traffic  thereon^  as  a  Means  of  I^evcnting  Accident  and 
Loss.     By  Edwin  Hill,  of  the  Inland  Revenue. 

Hecent  discloBures  hav^  made  public  tlie  disquieting  fact  tltat  tha 
elaljorate  and  cfirefully  considered  regulations  laid  down  by  tha 
directors  of  our  various  railways  for  the  guidance  of  their  servants 
in  the  management  of  the  traffic — including  Iho  precautions  to  be 
observed  when  portions  of  the  lines  are  necessarily  under  repair — 
are  in  practice  commonly  disregarded,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  aa 
to  render  their  promulgation  all  but  useless. 

Broaches  of  these  regulations  cannot  be  unattended  with  danger, 
and  therefore  ought  never  to  bo  passed  over  without  punishment ; 
instead  of  which  such  violations,  however  flagrant  they  may  bei, 
commonly  receive  but  Mule  notice,  if  any,  excejit  when  they  lead  to 

mediate  accident;  hence  they  become  habitual.  And  when 
accident  really  does  occur  the  anger  eKcited  against  the  parties  in 
fault  IB  proportioned  rather  to  the  extent  of  the  damage  done,  ihau 
to  the  amount  of  the  neglect  that  led  to  it.  Thus  treated,  accidents 
are  naturally  looked  upon  rather  as  imitances  of  bad  luck  tiian  aa 
the  sure  consequences  of  habits  of  ue'glect ;  nor  can  the  eradicatiou 
of  tliis  mischievous  feeling  bo  expected,  consistently  with  experience, 
from  anything  short  of  «  vigorous  and  steady  enforcement  of  the 
rules  laid  down  ;  all  breaches  being  sternly  punished,  whtther 
followed  by  accident  or  not,  on  the  plain  ground  that  with  tha 
enormous  forces  employed  tlie  habitual  neglect  of  the  necessary 
precautions  can  lend  to  nothing  but  disaster,  first  or  last. 

It  has  often  been  proposed  to  call  upon  the  legislature  to  mako 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the  railways,  such  regulntiona  to 
have  the  force  of  law.  But  the  fatal  objection  is  instantly  raised 
lUat  by  such  course  the  responsibility  of  the  railway  authorities 
would  be  destroyed,  aa  responsibility  without  power  is  a  mere 
delusion. 

Some  have  even  proposed  that  the  Govcrnnnent  sTinll  take  the 
whole  administration  of  the  railways  into  their  hands. 

I  do  not  here  attempt  to  discuss  this  proposition,  my  ol>jcct  being 
to  suggest  an  intcrmodiato  course;  one  wbicli  is  easy  of  trial,  and 
ift'bich  if  adopted,  it  would    be  advantageous  to  continni;^  let  the 
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actnuDiBtratioD  of  the  railways  uUiraatoly  devolTO  apon  wbofflfoerw 
it  may. 

What  I  haTfi  to  bring  under  coosideratioa  U  th«  propriety  of 
adoptiDg  in  respect  of  the  rnilwuys,  a  system  of  official  iDSpeclicn 
analogous  to  that  ia  operatiou  aa  regards  our  factories.  iniuWf 
Bchoots,  poor-law  unions,  and  pi-iaons. 

Mere  JtispoctioTi  with  communicatiou  of  the  reenlt.  Eyery  power 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  fuil  and  correct  iufonnation  upon 
all  matters  affecting  the  ^mblic  safety  and  convenience,  botli  directly 
and  indirectly,  but  no  power  whatover  of  interference  in  tlw 
management.  The  inspectors  to  be  simply  held  responsible  for 
diBcovering  and  bringing  to  light  everything  in  iho  mansgement 
the  linea  under  their  charge  reapeclively,  that  experience  has  slaownfi 
or  that  they  may  deem  to  bo  detrimental  to  the  public  safety, 
needlessly  obatructi^-o  of  the  public  convenience. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  particnlara  respecting  the  duties  tlti 
it  would  be  proper  to  throw  upon  such  inspectors,  inasmuch  aa  th*, 
eiperience  gained  in  the  working  of  the  system  of  inspection  at 
now  carried  on  is  so  ample  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
framing  suitable  instructions  ;  and  after  all  it  is  not  on  the  frati^ng 
of  the  instructions,  but  on  Ibo  choice  of  the  men  appointed  to  cany, 
out  the  purpose  that  the  success  of  the  measure  must  depeod, 
Able  and  zealous  men  will,  for  the  nio.it  part,  themselves  discover 
the  path  to  a  successful  re.'jult,  whilst  iucthcient  men  will  be  all  bal 
certaiu  to  miss  It^  though  it  be  mapped  out  for  them  never  so  clearly. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  dilate  upon  tho  efficiency  of  simple  but 
aystematic  inspection  and  report  in  procuring  the  rcnioTal  of  curable 
evils.  The  manifold  defects  that  have  been  brought  to  light  by  oof 
poor-law  inspectors,  priaou  inspectors,  factory  and  school  iutipeclort, 
and  other?,  and  thnt  in  consequence  have  been  either  cured  wholly 
or  at  least  much  amended,  are  not  unknown,  although  perhaps  not 
so  generally  understood  aud  borne  in  mind  as  might  be  wished. 
But  thnt  one  of  ilic  most  effi?ctuid  means  of  abating  injurious 
practices  and  effecting  the  suppression  of  abuse,  ia.to  cxpoae  tfaeiB  w 
the  broail  Sight  of  publicity,  is  a  matter  too  generally  understood  aad 
acknowledged  to  need  argument.  All  I  hare  to  urge,  therefore>,  n 
tho  auporiority  of  continuous,  systematic,  and  thorough  examinatioD 
and  inquiry,  conducted  by  meu  of  ability  and  knowledge  of  th« 
subject,  appointed  for  the  pui'pose,  and  hence  responsible  in  their 
character  and  position  for  its  due  performance,  over  depending  upon 
mere  fortuitous  information  given  by  persons  perchance  but  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  iho  facts,  and  concerning  not  bo  much 
the  Aaiituat  observance  or  neglect  of  the  appointed  precaalion<t,  as 
simply  tho  ilbconsequeucca  of  their  non-observance  in  indivldunl 
cases. 

Under  such  a  system  of  inspection  I  think  I  may  nnhes!t»tin?lT 
aver  that  such  a  total  neglect  of  the  necesaary  precantious  - 
laid  down  by  the  directors,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  late  Si 
ftCCident  was  shown  to  altneh  equally  to  the  workmen,  the  ioreuH-n, 
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and  th«  superintending  engineers,  could  not  have  been  concealed, 
and  being  brought  to  light  would  not  Lave  been  endured,  and  there- 
fore that  its  lamentable  consequences  could  never  have  occurred. 
1  need  not  multiply  casea  in  which  precisely  the  flame  reasoning 
might  be  urged^  as  they  are  no  doubt  but  too  sufficiently  in  renaem- 
braace. 

In  conclusion,  I  -would  suggest  that  an  official  inspection  tbu* 
wholly  iiidepeodent  of  the  administration  of  tho  railways,  and 
ibereforo  unbiassed  eilher  in.  ita  favour  or  against  it,  would  in  all 
probability  prove  highly  economical  to  the  railway  companies  them- 
selves ;  the  loss  by  the  accidetita  of  a  single  half  year  upon  one 
line  only  (including  the  accident  just  alluded  to)  having  beea 
officially  estimated  at  some  £50,000.  The  expense  of  the  necessary 
staff  of  inspectors,  clerks,  &c.,  need  not  be  great,  and,  if  my  antlci* 
palion  of  an  important  economy  to  the  railways  be  realised,  sucb 
expense  ought  to  be  cheerfully  borne  by  the  railway  compaaies 
themselves. 


The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Trades  of  Sheffield.    By  EoBERT 
Eadon  Leader,  B.A. 

Assembled  iti  a  town  which  affords  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  tha 
amazing  strides  made  by  manufacturing  communities  of  Lato  years,  I 
have  thought  it  msy  not  he  uniutcrestiug  to  this  Aasociatioa  to  have 
some  account  laid  before  it  of  the  manuer  in  which  Sheffield  baa 
gradually  increased,  from  small  beginuiugs,  to  the  large  and  busy 
(Ceue  nround  us.  In  1801  its  population  was  only  45,000.  In 
1802,  it  had  risen  in  point  of  size  to  tho  rank  of  sixth  town  in  the 
kingdom,  Ita  population  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  6,000  a 
year,  aud  (t  now  coatains  more  than  200,000  inhabitants,  tho  great 
majority  of  whom  are  toiling  day  by  day  under  the  canopy  of  black 
amoke  which  results  from  their  labours,  and  which  makes  strangers 
wonder  what  manner  of  men  they  be  who  dwell  therein.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  trace  rapidly  the  growth  of  the  occupations 
which  have  drawn  togethor  here  such  numbers  of  human  beings,  and, 
beginning  with  the  time  when  it  matlc  cutlery  oa  the  smallest  scale, 
to  ahow  how  ShefReld  has  become  one  of  England's  greatest  seats  of 
industry. 

In  a  paper  read  before  this  Association  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  William 
Cbftrabers  pointed  out  that  "  the  tendency  of  towns  to  excel  in  par- 
ticular trades  depends  usually  on  some  peculiar  local  circumstances, 
and  is  rarely  a  result  of  any  deiibernte  arrangement,"  The  truth  of 
this  observation  is  fully  bonic  out  in  the  case  of  Sheffield.  Tho 
iron  easily  obtained  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the 
power  for  working  it  afforded  by  the  numerous  streams  that  descend 
from  the  highlands  around,  are  the  natural  explanations  why  the 
irou  trade  early  fixed  itself  here.  At  a  later  period,  too,  the  aur- 
rounding  coal-beds  kept  itt  its  adopted  home  the  trade  which  must 
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otherwise  have  omigrated  in  search  of  this  easentiiJ  means  of 
power.  Hence  we  fiml  in  (he  geobgical  conformation  of  the  district 
at  oncQ  the  cause  of  the  establishment  and  of  the  extension  of  iSie 
branch  of  industry  which  hero  found  its  seat.  It  is  no  part  of  mf 
plan  to  enter  upon  any  inquiry  into  the  antiquity  of  the  trade  of- 
Sheffield.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  from  very  early  times,  tai 
certainly  from  the  lime  of  ths  Komana,  the  cutlery  trade,  in  some  of 
its  hranches,  and  in  a  more  or  loss  primitive  form,  has  been  carried 
on  here.  For  many  centuries,  too,  the  town  has  been  famed  for  ibi 
excellence  of  itB  waree.  It  seems  probable  that  settlers  from 
Nothorlauds,  expelled  from  their  own  country  by  the  Duke  of 
added  to  this  excellence,  introduced  improvementa,  and  ecUpi 
former  efforts  of  the  native  craftsmen.  Hunter,  writing  of  Shi 
ia  the  sixteenth  century,  describes  it  as  "a  IbriviDg  mauufacturiti 
town,  in  tho  centre  of  a  manufacturing  district."  After  this,  how- 
overi  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuij,  there  sfr 
to  have  been  a  decline  in  its  prosperity.  The  trade  became  bo  *'  dis- 
graced" by  the  "deceitful  and  unworkmanly  wares"  of  "diven 
persona  "who  "  refused  to  submit  themselves  to  any  order,  ordinance, 
or  BOarch,"  that,  in  1624,  application  woa  made  for  the  interference 
of  parliament  for  the  protection  of  the  "  industry,  labour,  and  repa* 
lation  "  of  the  inhabitants.  The  cutlers  of  Hallanishire  were  accord- 
ingly formed  into  a  body  corporate.  The  manufacture  in  which 
they  were  engaged  ia  described  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation  as 
•' knives,  ecieaors,  shears,  sickles,  and  other  cutlery."  Even  then, 
it  is  curious  to  note,  there  was  a  peculiarity  about  the  sickle  trade 
which  ia  still  observahle.  It  waa  settled  not  ao  much  id  the  (own 
itself  as  in  the  viifagca  to  t!ie  south,  where  it  and  the  scythe  tndt 
arc  still  almost  exclusively  carried  on. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  country^  Sheffield  sufiered  greatly  from  Urn 
disturbances  of  the  civil  wars.  Tet,  even  in  these  unseitled  timet, 
aoine  improvements  were  made  in  the  old  trade  of  the  place,  and  it 
is  to  this  period  that  is  attributed  tho  invention  of  apdng-knivea — « 
great  advance  on  the  ancient  whittles.  It  was  at  ihe  line  ihi 
charter  was  granted  to  the  Cutlers'  Company,  in  the  reign 
James  I.,  that  Sheffield  was,  as  deacribeil  by  Macaulay,  "a  singu- 
larly miserable  place,  containing  about  2,000  inhabitants,  of  whftia 
a  third  were  half-starved  and  half-naked  beggars.  It  seems  from  lL« 
parochial  registers,"  he  continues,  •'  that  the  population  did  col 
amount  to  4,000  at  the  end  of  ihe  i-eign  of  Charles  II,,  the  effects  of 
a  species  of  toil  singularly  unfavourable  to  the  health  and  vigour  of 
the  human  frame  were  at  once  discerned  by  every  traveller.  The 
larger  proportion  of  the  people  had  distorted  limba,"  These  were 
the  predecessors  of  the  men  who,  a  French  writer  baa  aaid,  show 
B  capacity  to  undergo  protracted,  toilsome,  and  exhausting  Ifrbqur, 
unequalled  by  any  other  Europeon  nation. 

There  was  not  much  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  poopU* 
in  the  state  of  their  trade  up  to  the  cud  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  that  time,  nevertbeless,  new  trades  had  sprung  up«    I  caaoot  tx 
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CTftn  the  proximate  date  at  wkicli  the  manufacture  of  razors,  files, 
auil  saws,  was  introduced  liet't>,  but  as  a  natural  eequeuce  to  cutlery 
proper,  we  may  pretty  safely  couclwle  that  Ihey  had  begun  lo  be 
made  by  this  time.  The  increasing  luxury  of  the  people  had  created 
a  dematid  for  forks  j  edge  tools,  and  joiner's  toola  had  also  made  their 
appearance  among  the  trades  of  the  town.  With  the  multiplication 
of  the  cutlers  hod  grown  the  demand  for  the  fittisga  of  their  shops, 
and  thus  the  manufacture  of  anvilSj  Tices,  and  hammers,  had  taken 
the  position  of  recognised  trades,  which  Ihey  hold  to  this  day. 

From  1700  to  1800  is  a  long  stretch  of  time,  during  which  all 
tlieeo  industries  continued  to  increase  and  multiply,  in  general 
Blovvly,  but  occasionally  with  strides  which  form  landmarks  in  their 
history.  The  period  is  illuminBted  by  the  brilliance  of  two  notable 
discoveries  made  nearly  at  tho  same  time  by  Sheflield  men,  and 
destined  to  have  an  immense  effect  on  the  growth  of  tho  town — 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  silver  plating  by  Thomas  Bolsover, 
and  of  making  caat-steel  by  Benjamin  Huntsman.  It  was  towards 
the  middle  of  the  centuiy  tiiat  these  fortunate  difiCoTiriea  were 
made.  Their  value  was  not  all  at  once  apprehended — the  wiie 
men  of  Sheffield,  indeed,  obetinately  refused  to  use  Huotsmau'a 
steel  until  they  were  forced  to  do  so  by  the  superiority  their 
foreign  competitors  were  obtaining  thereby — hut  before  long  both 
contributed  greatly  to  the  fame  and  prosperity  of  the  town,  atid 
one,  by  the  creation  of  the  steel  trade,  in  an  unefpiallcd  degree. 
For  up  to  this  time  almost,  if  not  quite,  all  the  steel  used  here 
had  been  imported  from  Germany  and  other  countries,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  steel  was  converted  in  Sheffield  until  some  years 
iiubsequeiit  to  Huntsman's  invention.  Commercial  enterprise  was 
stimulated  by  tho  successes  to  which  J  have  referred.  To  them 
were  added  the  raauufacturo  of  goodfl  in  Britannia  metal.  At  the 
same  time  the  older  trades  had  not  been  idle.  So  great  had  becomo 
the  fame  of  the  Sheflield  file  makers  in  1727,  that  an  attempt,  which 
almost  proved  Buccessful,  was  made  to  induce  them  to  emigrate  in 
a  body  to  France,  The  men  wore  quite  prepai'cd  to  accept  the 
tempting  offers  held  out  to  them,  and  it  was  only  by  obtaining  an 
order  in  oouncil  that  their  departure  was  stayed,  Superior  work- 
mftnship  was  displayed,  loo,  in  scissors  and  other  articles,  while 
efforts  liegan  to  be  made  to  find  new  markets,  and  better  to  work 
those  already  to  some  extent  supplied.  It  is  recorded  that  a  person 
nomed  Broadhent  was  the  tirat  to  establish  a  foreign  trade.  This 
was  iu  iho  year  17i7.  His  example  was  followed  by  others,  and 
tha  mBnufacturers  who  had  previously  been  content  to  stay  at  home 
4tid  wait  for  the  orders  that  chance  might  bring  them,  began  to 
visit  London  and  other  places  in  search  of  custom.  Then  arose 
merchants  who  opened  up  direct  trade  with  the  Continent  and  with 
America.  "  From  the  blow  which  it  received  from  the  American 
war,  Sheflield,"  says  Hunter,  "seemed  to  rise  with  renovated 
strength."  The  substitution  of  rolling  for  tho  more  primitive  pro- 
cees  of  hammering  muBt  be  noted  as  aa  important  step  takes  itbout 
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this  lime.  It  flrat  came  into  special  prominence  in  connection  with 
Henry  Cort's  improvetnents  In  the  manufacttiro  of  iroo  in  1783,  but 
rollers  were  in  use  in  this  neif;hboiirhood  some  years  beforu  tSmU 
To  Thomas  Bolsover,  the  iuventor  of  aiUer  plating,  must  also 
awarded  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  erect  h  rolling  iiiill 
Sheffield.  He  established  one  at  Whiteloy  Wood,  in  the  year  17 
One  illustration  of  thovnhie  of  the  procesjj  may  be  found  in  thediani 
it  effected  in  the  b!iw  trade.  Formerly  the  atwl  for  each  saw  w 
hatainefed  out  of  the  bar,  but  this  tedious  Inbour  being  superscd 
by  the  new  practice,  it  Ijocame  possible  quickly  to  roll  sheeta  of  t 
rer[uired  thickness  which  }md  then  simply  to  be  cut  to  tbo  necessi 
size. 

The  first  stciini  cngiuc  here  13  said  to  have  beeu  erected  ia  1 
at  a  griading  wheel  ou  the  Sheaf.     Before  that,  howeTcr,  the  to 
had  already  acquired,  ft  reputation  for  smoke,  for  we  are  told  in 
directory,  of  the  date  of  1774,  that  "  the  buildings  iu  general  are  of 
brick,  but  from  the  great  quantity  of  amoak  occasioaed   by 
manufactory,  the  newest  erections  are  apt  soon  to  be  discolours 
Thus,  towards  the  end  of  this  century,  we  find  traces  of  considcm 
advance  in  the  trades  of  the  town,  and  not  the  least  nignlflr 
symptonaa  of  this  may  be  gathered  ft'om  the  fact  that  then  began 
those  comhinatloua  of  workmen,  and  counter-conibitiationa  of  fqaster\^ 
which   have  now  become  so  marked  a  feature  in  our  social  lil 
In  1790,  the  master  scissor  snitths  met  to  oppose  a  movement  on 
part  of  their  grinders,  '*  to  raise  the  price  of  labour,"  and  they  were 
iupported  by  other  manufacturers,  who  assisted  their  prosecution 
iho  agitators  by  Bubacriptions.     A  few  years  later  occurred  the  fi: 
Btrike,  and  it  is  the  spring  knife  cutlers  who  havs  the  credit  or  di 
credit,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  inaugurating  this  new  state  of  thin 
With  this  commencement  of  raiaundprstanding  between  masters  ai 
workmen  closed  the  last  ccutury.     In  1770  the  second  act  of  flii, 
Cutlers' company  had  been  obtained  "  for  their  batter  re^tilaiion  ai 
government:,"  and  making   some   changes  needed   by    the   site 
circamstancea  of  the  time. 

The  present  century  was  inaugurated  by  the  introduction  of  *s< 
trade,  differing  in  character  very  considerably  from  its  predee«: 
but  destined  to  take  a  prominent  position  in  the  manufactures  of 
town.     London,  mainly,  and  Edinburgh  to  some  extent,  had  pre- 
viously been  the  only  places  where  were  made  the  better  class 
stove  grates,  and  the  trade  waa  so  exclusive  that  the  manufuclnn 
wcte  extremely  independent.     Before  many  years  had  elapsed,  hoi 
ever,  Sheffield  had  wrested  from  the  two  capitals  their  pre-emioe 
in  this  respect,  and  ultimately,  by  enterprise,  skill,  and  ingenui 
obtained  sole  possession  of  the  trade.     Here,   first,  were  the  01 
fashioned  pierced  fenders  supplanted  by  iron  cast  in  every  Tariety 
pattern,  and  our  manufacturers  have  ever  aince  shown  thonuel 
quite  capable  of  keeping  pace  with,  and  even  outrunning, 
ing  demand  for  artistic  workmanship,  while  they  hare  from 
time  introduced  great  practical  improvements.    But  wliil©  Uiia  n«fr 
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&nd  important  trade  w&s  eatabliBbiug  for  itaelf  a  positloti  here^  tho 
older  staple  trades  were  little  cliaiigeil.  During  the  flrat  thirty  or 
forty  yenra  of  this  century,  there  was  indecJ  a  slow  and  gradual 
iotroductioa  of  labour-saving  machiueiy,  and  of  improvements  of 
more  or  lesfl  value  in  the  various  manufactures,  hut  no  such  decided 
advnnce  as  calls  for  notice  here.  Coming  down  to  the  year  1840, 
we  find  tiiR  first  indications  of  th«  groat  eliangca  which  since  then, 
aad  eapecifllly  Bine©  18.jI,  have  taken  place.  In  1839  Mr.  Hoath 
took  out  his  patent  for  the  important  diacovai'y  of  the  valuable  effects 
attending  the  use  of  carburet  of  manganese  in  the  manufacture  of 
cast-3teel,  and  soon  afterwards,  the  revolution  the  railway  system 
was  about  to  make  in  tho  country  began  to  bo  felt,  Nowhere  has 
that  revolution  been  greater  than  at  Sheflield.  Tho  town  was  in  a 
poaition  to  meet  the  sudden  demand  for  steel  work  that  the  railways 
created,  and  she  has  availed  herself  of  this  advantage  to  the  full. 
One  firm  here  was  already  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coach  and 
carriage  epriugs,  and  it  was  a  very  natural  step  to  extend  their  works 
to  the  making  of  springs  for  railway  cannages  too.  This  einmple 
was  speedily  followed  by  other  and  ntoro  enterprising  firms,  and  the 
trade  soon  assumed  very  large  proportions.  Buffer  springs  also 
came  into  great  requisition,  and  by  the  fortunate  obtainment  of  au 
OJtcollent  patent  for  their  manufacture,  which  gave  him  in  great 
measure  the  command  of  the  trade,  Mr.  John  Brown  laid  the  fouoda- 
tions  of  his  present  gigantic  business. 

Tho  Exhibition  of  18al  furnishes  us  with  an  excellent  teat  by 
which  to  ascertain  the  then  position  of  Sheffield  trade,  and  with  a 
definite  startiug  point  from  which  to  measure  its  subsequent  advance. 
In  cutlery  and  edgetoob  Sheffield  etill  retained  her  pre-eminence  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree,  though  in  certain  branches  formidable 
rivals  had  arisen,  and  the  jury  reported  that  "  for  extent,  variety,  and 
excellence  of  collection,  no  seat  of  manufacture  coutd  compare  with 
the  trailers  most  ancient  home."  I  have  already  rather  anticipated 
anytliing  that  can  be  said  of  the  higher  class  contributions  from  the 
local  stove-grate  manufacturers.  The  reporters  eeem  to  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  term  of  eulogy  too  strong  to  apply  to  their  goods. 
In  silver  and  plated  ware  a  competitor  had  arisen  in  Birmingham, 
and  that  town  had  got  a  great  advantage  through  one  of  its  firms 
having  had  the  foresight  to  secure  the  patent  for  electro-plating, 
iliough  the  process  was  then  ao  new  that  the  jury  carefully  guarded 
itself  ngaiust  eipressing  any  opinion  on  tho  merit  of  its  appHcatiou 
to  objects  of  domestic  use.  In  the  eseellence  of  her  silver  plating 
and  Britannia  metal-work,  however,  Sheffield  met  and  eqiialled 
all  rivals.  lu  the  quality  of  her  steel  the  town  maintained  her 
"  European  reputation,"  the  whole  of  the  firms  that  exhibited,  six 
in  number,  receiving  medals.  Among  them  were  noted  "two  ingots 
of  steel,  which  may  bear  comparison  in  size  with  the  fine  specimen 
exhibited  by  M,  Krupp."  The  quantity  of  steel  manufactured  in 
the  town  at  that  time  was  estimated  in  the  official  report  at  39,000 
touB  per  annum,    But  as  bearing  on  the  future  trade  of  the  town, 
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the  reports  and  awards  of  the  jurors  are  more  remark4l>l«  for  iheir 
eilcnce  in  eome  classes  tbnu  for  their  praise  in  others.  It  doe«  net 
appear  that  Quy  SheflielJ  mauufacturci'  obtained  an  award  or  even 
honourable  meutioti  for  springe  or  buffers  or  other  articles  oonnaciBd 
with  railway  plant.  Startiag,  then,  with  tbia  conspicnotu  abeaoM 
of  mention,  we  may  conclude  that  tn  18al  Sheffield  had  attained  no 
special  excellence  in  tbiB  branch  of  her  trade,  and  while  heary  steel 
castings  were  quite  in  their  infancy,  castings  to  shap«  were  uakaowa. 
Controstod  with  thia  state  of  tbinga,  the  report  of  the  jnryof  tha 
K]£hibitian  of  1862  ia  i-emarkiible.  It  notices  the  great  pmgnrt 
and  improvement  which  had  been  made  during  tlie  intciTal  ia  tUoH 
branches  of  nmnufactiire  created  and  supported  by  tlte  railway  sod 
steam  uavigatioti  systems,  especially  mentioning  springs,  buffen, 
steel  rails,  tires,  &e,,  together  with  l^rge  steel  forginga  aud  castiugi. 
For  some  years,  indeed,  the  Shctlleld  sLcel  manufactureia  Imd  been 
watching  with  jealoas  eyes  the  progrees  of  M.  Krupp's  works,  ani 
his  sucoesa  in  cnaliug  Btcel  iu  largo  masses,  lu  1855,  Messrs,  Naykr, 
Vickera,  and  Co.,  wore  fortunate  enough  to  purchase  A  Gcrtau 
patent  for  this  kind  of  work,  the  secret  of  success  lying,  not  ia  tbo 
steel  used,  hut  iti  tho  preparation  of  the  mould.  This  luis  be«a  •}>• 
plied  by  them,  not  only  to  the  nianufihcluro  of  belle,  with  a  riew  (A 
which  it  was  origiuidly  invented,  but  subsequently  on  a  much  aum 
extended  scale  for  making  tires  without  weld  for  railway  oarraga 
wheels  (iu  which  they  now  do  a  lurgo  trade),  rails,  crouingS)  lliMlbia. 
crank  axles  for  locomotives,  and  other  heavy  aiticles.  AUliam^ 
they  have  not  attained  the  power  of  making  castings  ao  laiHQ  if 
M.  Kruppi  yet  they  have  fully  equalled  him  in  soundueM  anil  hmn 
tiful  tiuish  up  to  a  weight  of  scrcn  tons,  and  they  are  now  «re6tJi^ 
works  at  wluch  they  will  be  enabled  to  reach  a  much  graUer  me. 
And  whilo  this  adrnuve  \\m  been  made  in  the  manipulation  of  sIm), 
there  has  been  even  greater  progress  in  its  manufacture.  The  tt- 
porter  of  tho  jury  in  this  clas&,  nt  the  Exhibition  of  ]8(i2,  ^iagln^Td 
that  thero  was  in  Shcflicid  in  that  year,  deducting  nil  tlrmwb^u, 
capacity  for  making  annually  7^,720  tons  of  blistered  8t«el,  aai 
upwards  of  5!,000  tons  of  cast  steel.  Since  1B62,  the  iticreaM  hu 
been  at  least  a.3  rapid  as  during  the  preceding  decade.  Ntunenmt 
new  pateiUi  biul  been  scaled  ;  tlie  majority,  of  course,  being  for 
fanciful  or  impractical>le  improvements,  but  among  tliem  waa  om 
which  will  ever  be  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  steel  manufactnci 
Looked  upon  at  llrst,  aa  usual,  with  the  utmost  suspicion  aud  iitce 
dulity,  tJio  Bessemer  process  of  making  steel  direct  from  pig  it 
in  almost  as  many  minutes  as  the  old  nyijtcm  occupied  days,  hu  i 
now  worked  a  revolution  in  the  trade,  and  has  ultained  fin  itoi 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  ioveution.  Already  apalM^  la 
numerous  purposes,  its  capabilities  are  yet  by  no  means  itiUy  ander- 
stood.  Tiio  patent  was  taken  out  in  1855,  and  the  manofacton 
began  in  IS^S.  In  1962,  about  70  tons  wore  made  weekly  in  Sbtf 
field.  It  is  now  made  hero  by  three  triua  to  tha  extent  of  only 
400  tons  per  week,     In  other  parts  of  tho  countiy  it  is  niMlo  ia  ttill 
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greater  quaotltieB,  1,000  tooa  per  week  beiug  a  moderate  computation 
of  the  total  quantity.  There  are  17  8t<?el  works  in  the  kingdom 
where  ihe  process  ia  carried  on,  and  there  are  erected,  or  in  course 
of  erection,  fsonvertiiig  vessels  capable  of  producing  6,000  torn 
weekly. 

During  the  period  between  tho  two  London  exhibitions  other 
branches  of  tlio  steui  trade  ako  made  great  progress.  Conspicuous 
amongst  tlieni  is  ilio  ]aru;o  trade  w!iich  MessrH.  T.  FirtU  and  Sons 
have  establislictl  iti  tlio  forging  of  et^el  eauuou,  Tiie  almost  acci- 
dental manner  iu  whicli  Stiefiieid  baa  become  the  cbief  Beat  of  ihia 
iucreasiugly  important  manufacture  is  rery  curious,  and  possesses  au 
additional  interest,  as  bringing  back  to  the  town  the  modern  form  of 
the  trade,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  ia  said  to  have  been  carried 
on  here  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  Very  different  indeed  are  the 
steel  guns  made  now  from  the  iron  guns  with  Avhich  the  army  of 
King  Charles  I.  was  eupplied,  Messrs.  Firth,  long  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  their  eteel,  had  for  some  years  made  rifle  barrels 
in  considerable  numbers  for  the  American  market  ^  and  to  these  tho 
attention  of  Mr.  Whitworthwas  directed.  He  tried  the  steel  for  bis 
own  rifles,  and  in  1858  began  experiments  to  test  it*  applicability 
to  his  rifled  canuon,  Thcao  eiperiments  proved  the  superiority 
of  the  metal ;  and  Messrs,  Firth  now  not  only  forge  all  Mr,  Whit- 
worth's  guns,  but  are  also  largely  employed  in  constructing  ordnance 
for  Captain  Blftkeley  and  tho  British  Goverameat.  For  this  purpose 
they  have  put  down  16  of  Nasmyth's  sleam  hammers.  In  additiou 
to  cannon,  they  also  make  large  steel  forgiugs  for  machinery  and 
other  purposes,  and  thoy  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
fihot,  which  it  is  evideiit  ai'e  the  only  missiles  that  have  any  chance 
of  successfully  contending  against  armour-plates. 

For  another  source  of  demand  which  has  added  largely  to  the 
activity  of  the  steel  trade,  and  which  has  compeusalod,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  the  stfignatlon  caused  in  some  branches  by  tho  lato 
American  war,  Sheffield  is  indebted  to  the  ladies,  Tho  quaatitiea 
of  steel  that  have  been  required  to  encirete  them  with  criuoliue  are 
slinost  fabulous.  The  demand  first  becamo  considerable  in  the  year 
1858,  when  the  depression  which  followed  tho  Americau  financitsl 
panic  was  most  severely  felt,  and  when  the  establishment  of  a  new 
and  profitable  trade  was  of  inestimable  benefit  to  tho  town.  It  is 
roughly  estimated  that  an  average  of  lOO  tons  of  erinoliue  steel  has 
been  required  during  each  week  for  the  last  few  years.  Created 
entirely  by  the  demands  of  fashion,  the  trade  will  of  course  oeoso  as 
soon  aa  the  ladies  issue  tho  decree.  Already  it  is  declining,  but 
whether  this  is  owing  to  an  overstocked  market  or  to  tho  decreased 
girth  that  is  said  to  have  como  into  vogue,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

While  speaking  of  the  influence  of  fashion  on  trade,  I  may  refer 
to  another  point  bearing  on  tho  same  subject,  with  which  the 
gGutlemen  are  conc£?rned.  The  board  movement  has  become  so 
general  throughout  this  country,  that  we  might  have  supposed  it 
would  prejudicially  induetice  the  razor  trade,     It  has,  to  aoue 
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extent,  caused  a  decUne  in  tlie  demaiiil  for  the  best  claases  of  ruors  \ 
Vut  the  moTement  appears  to  hare  been  more  Uian  couDterbal&nced, 
«T«n  in  tho  home  trade^  by  the  increase  of  the  shavitig  population, 
'wbUe  new  markela  Uutq  been  opened  abroad  wbicb,  bare  kept  tli« 
foretga  trado  actire.  India  especially,  since  the  mutiny,  has  taken 
immensa  Dumbers  of  good  Ijut  cbcap  razors,  And  the  older  iDKktti 
have  coutiuued  to  be  largo  purchasers. 

Leaving  uow  the  steel  trade,  I  turn  to  a  Eubject  which,  aa  one  of 
the  most  proiniueut  questious  of  the  day,  has  added  greatly  at  onoa 
to  tho  prosperity  and  fame  of  Sheffield — ilie  rolling  of  armour  ptat^ 
Mr.  John  Brown,  in  18^7,  commenced  here  the  manufoctare  of  troo; 
the  introduction  of  this  trade  put  him  in  a  position,  about  the  yeir 
IdSO,  to  make  arrangements  to  meet  the  demand  that  had  then  arisen 
fbr  massive  iron  plates  to  protect  our  ships  of  war.  The  success  il)st 
hae  attended  Lis  energetic  eSbrts  is  well  known.  Messrs.  C^amoell 
&  Co.,  a  few  years  later,  embarked  In  the  same  manufacture,  alio  with 
considerable  success,  and  these  two  Sheffield  firms  have  distanced  all 
ottier  competitors  by  the  resisting  power  of  their  plates. 

The  old  trades  of  Sheffield  durlug  the  period  which  we  are  now 
considering — from  1851  to  1862 — continued  not  only  io  hold  their 
own,  but  to  advance  in  spite  of  the  intense  rivalry  which  had  sprun; 
up.  The  cutlery,  file,  saw,  scythe,  sickle,  and  edge  tool  tradea  h* 
not  iudeed  increased  iti  so  great  proportiou  as  the  population  of  th^ 
toivn,  having  been  overshadowed  nnd  outnumbered  by  the  amazing' 
rapidity  with  which  other  trades  had  been  deTeloped.  But,  the  reports 
of  the  jurors  show  how  greatly  the  Sheffield  workmen  had  improved 
in  skill  and  taste. 

What  was  true  of  most  of  these  trades  in  1863,  is  true  of  tbea 
sow.     The  American  war  hti9,  indeed,  interfered  with  many  braoclMi» 
and  made  the  circnmataiices  of  the  lost  few  years  exceptional.     Thera, 
are  fewer  cutlers  in  the  town  than  there  were  three  or  four  yeai 
a^o,  hut  an  improvement  that  baa  recently  taken  place,  aud  the  coo' 
lequently  better  prices  that  are  paid,  arc  gradually  bringing  thci 
back  again.     The  razor  grinders,  also,  have  decreased  in  Duaihon 
but  this  is  the  result  of  an  act  of  their  own,  having  for  lis  object  thi 
obtaining  of  higher  wages.     They  refused  to  take  any  ^prei>tt< 
and  the  decreet}  has  had  its  natural  etfect ;  thero  ho^  been  oo  Ufelf: 
race  spriugiiiig  up  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  die  off*,  aud  thusa 
who  rctnatn  have  consequently  been  able  to  comiuond  au  iuci'eai'ed  rat 
of  payment.     Nor  has  the  Jile  trade  done  much  more  thau  holil  itij 
own  against  the  repeated  niifaults  of  machinery  ;  the  number  of  nie 
employed  iu  it  has  increased  of  late  years  very  slowly.     But  not 
withstanding  exceptional  instances  such  as  these,  tho  trade  of  liie 
town  as  a  whole,  its  population,  and  its  prosperity,  have  gone  oai 
increasing.     Freed  from  tho  depressing  influence  of  the  etaguation  of 
the  American  tnarket,  it  will  continue  to  advance  with  still  greater 
rapidity.     This  is  becoming  more  and  more  not  the  age  of  iron  hut 
the  age  of  sled,  and  the  facility  with  which  this  all-important  metal 
is  aow  produced,  has  go  reduced  it  ia  price,  that  it  caa  be  txt«OMveIjr 
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Employed  for  purposes  whlcli  lis  costliness  proliibitod  before* 
Sbeflield  is  m  &  posiiiou  to  supply  all  demon ds. 

Other  trades  are  establisbed  licre  wliicli  are  worthy  of  note.  The 
rJgbt  of  Leeds  and  Manchester  to  monopolise  tliQ  manufacture  of 
tjmchiue  tools  has  been  practically  disputed.  The  drawing  of  steel 
wire  is  carried  on  on  an  exten&ive  §cale,  and  powder  flaaka,  fibot 
bogs,  optical  iHstrumeata,  and  type,  have  long  been  made  here. 
There  are  trades,  loo,  which  though  of  a  very  different  character, 
deserve  from  tlicir  long  cxistouco  anil  prosperity  to  be  noticed.  Such 
are  the  button,  conib,  and  huir  seating  trades,  while  the  manufacture 
of  a  celebrated  simlF  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years.  Some 
addiiionnl  inlercst  might,  perhaps,  have  been  given  to  this  paper 
by  including  in  ilau  account  of  the  trades  which  have  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  gain  a  footing  in  Sheffield,  and  by  recording  how  the 
lill-powerful  geniws  of  iron  has  driven  away  from  bis  domain  the 
softer  forms  of  allka  and  cotton,  and  has,  as  it  were  in  spite,  made 
their  last  abode  n  pauper's  borne.  But  I  bare  already  reached  the 
limits  allotted  to  me,  and  have  also,  I  fear,  suflicieDtly  tasked  the 
patience  of  this  asaembly. 


THE  QiMK   LAirS. 

The  Game  Laws.    Jitj  Geokge  Hops, 

The  Game  Laws  consist  of  numeroua  Acts  of  Parliament,  wliicli 
restrict  the  killing  of  certain  wild  animali*,  arbitrarily  denominated 
game,  to  particular  geason-j  and  by  certain  individuals,  who  must  also 
flrat  obtain  a  licence  fi'om  Government  to  enable  theui  to  do  so, 
Partridges,  pheasants,  nuiir  fowl,  ptarraigans,  heath  fowl,  snipes  or 
qiiaila,  are  termed  winged  game ;  and  liarcs  and  rabbits  ground  game, 
Deer,  I  believe,  are  also  game,  unless  appropriated  by  enclosure  in  a 
park,  wlien  they  become  property,  and  the  taking  of  thora  is  punish- 
able as  theft.  Game  at  large  has  never  been  lield  as  property  ;  and 
these  luw3,  therefore,  ore  only  founded  on  expediency,  ot"  rather  the 
stning  will  of  the  governing  classes,  To  mitigate  some  of  the 
acknowledged  evils  that  flow  from  them,  it  has  been  strongly  advo- 
cated that  the  law  should  dcebire  all  game  to  be  property  belonging 
to  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  found.  But  it  is  imposaiblo 
to  hold  animals  to  be  property  wbicb  cannot  bo  identified;  and  who 
can  tell  tlie  difference  betwixt  one  partridge  or  one  hare  from  aaother 
of  Uio  same  3|jecie8,  as  they  fly  over  ot  run  across  the  country, 
and  which  animal  may  also  become  the  properly  of  half  a  dozen 
different  people  in  a  few  minutes?  The  law  might  declare  such 
nnimats  to  be  property,  and  punish  the  taking  of  them  m  theft;  but 
this  remedy  Appears  to  me  more  likely  to  confound  the  sense  of  right 
and  wTong,  and  thus  woiiken  the  security  of  all  other  properly,  than 
lo  attain  the  object  iitended.     Blaekstone,  in  liis  '^  Commentariea  on 
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Eoglish  Law,"  observes,  "  From  this  root  (the  Fore«t  L&ws)  h« 
RpruDg  a  bast&rd  slip,  known  hy  Ibe  name  of  the  Game  Laws;  bolb 
fottoUed  upon  the  same  anreasonaljle  notions  of  permanent  prB| 
in  wild  creatures,  and  both  product! re  of  the  satne  tyranny  I 
commons;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Forest  Lows  eat 
only  one  mighty  hunter  throughout  the  land  j  the  Game  Laws  hal 
established  ji  little  Nimrod  in  every  miuior,"  The  natural  right 
every  roan  to  hunt  and  kill  wild  animals  was  long  maintained  in 
Koman  Law,  and  was  recognised  and  acted  on  in  tho  earlier  [jerio 
of  Britiish  history.  This  right  was  usurped  by  the  fetidal  baron 
and  it  lias  continued  to  the  present  day  to  be  eascntially  an  arbit 
privilege  of  the  we&lthy  and  aristocratic  classes.  In  the  lime 
Kichurd  the  Second  it  waa  enacted  that  no  artificer,  labourer,  prie 
01"  other  clerk  of  soiall  income,  '"  shaJl  have  or  keep  from  henc«fof 
any  greyhound,  hound,  or  other  dog,  nor  shall  use  ferrets,  nets,  Act 
lo  take  deer,  hares,  nor  conieB,  t)or  other  gentlemen's  game,  «if 
pain  of  one  year's  imprisonment."  This  law  has  been  repealed, ' 
the  same  spirit  runs  through  every  later  eunctment ;  it  is  at  the  per 
of  the  lieges  if  they  take  or  disturb  "gentlemen's  game."  In  Scot 
land  the  right  of  killing  game  seems  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  i\ 
whole  population  np  to  a  comparatively  recent  period.  It  was 
in  1621  that  the  first  statute  in  regard  to  this  matter  wa^  pa&ied 
the  Scotch Farliament,  With  chaiocteristic  brevity  it  simply  enac 
"That  na  man  hunt  or  hawk  at  any  time  hereafter,  who  halh  not( 
plough  of  land  in  heritage,  under  the  pain  of  ane  hundred  pouQd<i,^ 
which  sum,  being  only  Scots  money,  amounts  to  £8  Gs,  Stl.  sterli 
Tbia  old  statute  still  remains  in  full  force  north  of  the  Tweed,  i 
the  penalty  quoted  admits  of  no  modification,  but  ia  often  added 
the  pejialtiea  for  trespass  and  for  the  want  of  a  licence  to 
landless  poachers,  though  no  qualification  beyond  the  licence  fn 
Goverument  ia  required  in  England,  The  differences  betwixt 
law  aa  it  eiista  in  both  countries,  and  various  anomalies  common 
both,  must  speedily  attract  the  attention  of  Parliament.  At  pre-seti 
almost  every  newspaper  in  Scotland  is  discussing  the  effect  of  pr 
poBcd  alterations  or  tnodiScations  for  the  amendment  of  these  lav 
and  some,  at  least,  advocate  their  total  abolition.  Even  a  cur 
examination  of  them  will  show  how  vindictive,  if  not  ferocious, 
penalties  arc  for  any  infringement  of  their  enactments.  Their  effe 
is  also  most  disastrous  on  tlie  morals  of  the  labouring  claM  in 
rural  districts.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  convictions  andi 
ihem  have  increased  from  5,000  to  upwards  of  10,000  in  Eugl 
alone.  The  loss  sustained  by  tenant  farmers  from  the  destruciin] 
of  their  crops  by  game  has  long  been  a  cause  of  jnat  complaint ; 
it  ia  admitted  by  eveiy  competent  Judge,  that  high  or  profitab 
farming  ia  incompatible  with  game  preserving.  I  have  a  ctron 
belief  myself  that  all  game  laws  might  be  utterly  abolished,  v'lt 
greiit  advantage  to  the  whole  community;  and  if  a  more  string 
law  of  trespass  was  thought  necessary,  though  no  special  damage 
incurred,  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40*.  might  be  recoverable 
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other  debts,  besides  eompeiMation  for  any  daniaga,  even  the  duryiag 

off  of  hares  and  pheasants  by  wilful  trespaasora. 

But  I  appear  hero  aa  representing  tlie  ScottiaU  Chftmber  of  Agri- 
cutture.     I  propose  simply  to  advociito  the  rasolutiona  agreed  to  by 
that  body ;  and  to  show  that  these  laws  ought  to  be  modiited  and 
amended,  so  as  at  least  to  reader  them  more  in  harmony  with  juatice 
nnd  right  feeling.     There  can  be  no  reason  for  a  qualification  Act 
being  in  force  in  Scotland,  when  none  is  required  iu  England.     In 
the  latter  country  a  tenant  has  fall  right  to  the  game  on  his  land, 
unless  he  vohintarily  divests  himielf  of  it  in  his  Eigreanient  with  tlio 
hindlord  ;  hut  in  .Scotland  a  tenant  cannot  hunt  or  kill  game,  without 
the  special  authority  of  his  landlord,  however  long  hta  lease  may  be, 
even  though  it  waa  renewablo  for  ever*  .  It  is  even  matter  of  doubt, 
if  the  owner  of  an  entailed  estate  can  legally  grant  a  lease  of  the 
game  for  a  term  beyond  his  own  life.     On  the  other  baud,  proprietora 
and  all  authorised  by  them  may  hunt  aud  kill  game  at  pleasure  in 
the  fields  and  onclosures  occupied  by  a  tenant.     Doubtles?  a  landlord 
hajs  fall  right  to  make  hjs  own  terms  in  parting  with  his  land,  pro^ 
vided  he  can  get  people  to  agree  to  them  s  but  to  let  land  firat  to 
grow  crops,  and  then,  it  may  be,  to  let  the  right  of  consuniing  tbese 
crops,  or  to  retaij)  it  for  himself,  i^,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unwise  on 
the  part  of  the  agricnltwral  tenant,  and  not  very  creditable  on  the 
purt  of  the  proprietor.     In  Scotland  tenants  are  invariably  assured 
that  the  game  will  be  kept  down,  so  as  to  prevent  all  iujury  to  crops, 
and  I  willingly  admit  this  promise  is  generally  kept  by  the  great 
majority  of  hmdowuera.     Still  there  are  numerous  instances  of  great 
loASes  to  tenants,  particularly  where  hares  and  rabbits  are  preserved. 
It  19  true  many  tenants  bind  themselves  to  refrain  from  seeking  all 
redress  for  losses  from  game,  however  much  their  crops  may  bo 
destroyed.     It  is  exceedingly  foolish,  but  it  is  more  so  in  appearance 
than  reality,  as  game  damages  ere  found  to  cost  more  in  recovery, 
even  when  successful,  than  the  amount  claimed.     That  is  to  say,  if 
the  landlord  litigates  the  case,  as  he  haa  it  in  his  power  to  do,  and 
generally  does,      If  the  suit    is  commenced  before  the   Shoriffs,  it 
cHn  be  taken  to  the  higher  courts;  but  even  if  began  before  the  Lord 
Ordinary  in  Scotland,  it  can  be  carried  to  the  Outer  House,  and  then 
the  Inner,  and,  finally,  to  (he  House  of  Lords.     The  expense  and 
anx-iety  of  this  course  of  action  makes  it  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  to  submit  to  the  Grst  loss,  and  endeavour,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
to  get  quit  of  the  farm.     Were  actions  for  game  damages  to  be  tinal 
before  the  Sherift'or  paid  magistrate,  juatice  would  be  more  easily  at- 
tainable, and  landlords  would  then  become  more  chary  of  increasing 
gnrae  to  an  unreaaonuble  amount.    But  besides  the  actual  damage  done 
by  game,  it  is  the  cause  of  more  jealousy  and  quarrels  betwixt  iandlui-d 
and  tenant  thuii  uU  other  causes  put  together.     I  was  lately  ehoiv-n  a 
letter  written  Ivy  a  proprietor  to  one  of  his  tenants,  dated  only  last 
month,  and  of  wtiich  I  took  a  copy,  as  a  curious  specimen   of  the 
light  in  which  some  proprietora  view  their  tenants,  and  the  insolent 
conduct  they  sometimes,  unconsciously,  use  towards  them. 
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In  this  letter  the  IfiDillord  compUiaa  that  the  son  of  the 
"had  been  Ecen  ehooting  rabbits,  and  witbout  the  sligbtesi  ezcDfa 
in  the  way  of  tholr  damaging  your  crops,     Some  time  previously  my 
keeper  and  gardener  met  yoiir  son  and  another  persoa  near 
having  a  greyhound,  with  a  looas  rope  round  his  neck  ;  of  course 
is  not  di^cult  to  conjecture  what  was  intended.     You  are  youn 
I  boUeve,  aware  of  an  inciJeut  where  your  son  and,  I   belieTe, 
other  persons,  were  distinctly  seen  to  course  several  hares.  Whether 
this  was  on  my  ground  or  that  adjoining  I  am  uncertain  ;  ho 
I  fancy  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  proprietor's  permissioa 
given  to  such  a  proceeding."     Finally  he  "  hopes  be  may  ha' 

misinformed,  but  does  not  think  having  him  for  a  tenant  a     

for  congratulation."     Now,  there  is  not  one  word  about  game  in  t! 
tenant's  lease.     Babbits  are  by  law  game  and  not  game ;  but  tl 
are  not  game  to  the  tenant  in  this  case,  and  he  could  shoot  or  trtp 
them  as  ha  chose.     The   landlord,  in  fact,  admits  this,  though 
■eems  to  think  the  rabbits   should  have  firat  damaged  the   tenan: 
crops.     1  would  aak  what  did  they  live  and  multiply  on  but 
tenant's  crops  ?     They  could  not  be  there  at  all  without   darnag' 
them.     Then  the  boy  seen  with  the  greyhound  and   the  rope  rou 
ItE  neck  (a  boy  under  9  years  of  age)  on  the  public  road — why,  bo 
was    limply  tnktug    home    the    animal,  that    had  strayed  from 
n«ighboui'ing  fann,  the  same  where  tlie  coursing  took   place.     Tl 
story  of  the  coursing  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  sort  of 
eari'icd  by  gamekeepers  to  their  masters,  and  of  the  credulity  of 
latter;  the  keepers  had  seen  "distinctly "  this  tenant's  son  and  i: 
other  perjona  course  several  hares,  but  were  unable  to  say  whe 
it  was  ou  this  farm  or  that,  though  it  was  on  an  estate  where 
tenant  bad  leave  to  course  and  where  the  boy  went   by  iovitatii 
Mark  also  the  view  the  landlord   takes  of  what  he  styles  "such 
proceeding  "  (the  coursing  of  hares  by  a  tenant).  "  I  fancy  it  is  v 
doubtful  whether  the  proprietor's  perraisaion  was  given."     The  a 
gance  of  this  letter  will  be  tnoie  apparent  when  I  tell  you  that 
tenant  has  spent  several  thousand  pounds  (not  a  penny  of  it  made 
farming)  in  bringing  into  cultivation  some  200  acrea  by  trenchi 
liming,  draining,  and  fencing  with  stone  walls  what  was  proviom 
a  barren  heath.     He  was  under  no  obligation  to  do  ao,  and   it  ii 
doubtful  whether  ho  will  recover  the  whole  of  his  capital ;  but  one 
thing  ia  certain,  ho  will,  at  the  close  of  his  lease,  returtj  tlio  farm 
the  landlord  worth   a  greiU  increase  of  rent,   the  effect  of  ih. 
permanent  improvements  effected  by  him  with  his  own  capital.  F 
tenants  care  about  shooting  or  hunting  ;  I  believe  not  one  in 
would  use  the  privilege  if  they  had   it  ;  and  I  have  come  to  V 
coneluBJon  from  my  knowledge  of  those  who  have,  or   have  had, 
sporting  on  their  farms.     But  there  is  one  thing  they  do  dislike, 
that  is  being  watched  and  challenged  for  herd-boya  firing  gans 
sheep-dogs  frightening  hares.     I  will  say  further,  tenanu  are  gl 
to  see  their  landlords  aporting  on  their  farms,  provided  the  game 
only  suflkient  for  fair  sport,  and  that  it  is  not  preserved  for  a  sin 
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day's  murderous  slaughter,  as  is  now  the  fasbion,  and  the  proiluco 
sent  to  the  poulterer,  to  the  diminution  of  that  produce  which 
should  have  been  ?eut  to  tho  butcher.  Partridges,  even  wheD 
numerous,  do  comparatively  little  harm  to  crops.  Pheasants  arc 
Tcry  destructive,  but  they  are  confined  to  particular  localities,  where 
they  are  reared  under  heucoops  aiid  fed  by  the  hand  when  young. 
Titey  are  excellent  birds  on  the  table,  but  I  cfinnot  see  the  sport  of 
shooting  such  large  half  lame  animals.  Cultivated  latid  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  preaervesi,  should  be  in  the  owner's  own  hand  ;  but 
if  farmers  do  hire  land  in  Budi  .situations,  they  know  what  they  may 
expect.  Sometimes  preserves  adjoin  tho  farms  of  other  proprietors, 
and  I  have  known  some  hard  cases,  where  the  tenants'  crops  were 
greatly  injured  year  after  year  by  game  reared  on  adjoining  properties, 
and  the  tenants  refused  all  redress.  But  hares  and  rabbits  are  tho 
great  causes  of  complaint  ;  they  increase  rapidly,  if  simply  let  alone. 
On  many  farms  Swedish  turnips  cannot  be  left  on  the  ground  during 
winter  without  great  loss,  as  the  hares  break  the  skin  of  bulb  after 
bulb,  which  renders  them  liable  to  be  easily  destroyed  by  frost.  It  is 
often  impossible  to  li(%  them  in  the  autumn  witliout  poaching  the 
land  in  wet  weather,  and  even  if  they  could  be  removed  they  are 
worth  much  more  to  consume  by  sheep  in  spring  on  the  land  where 
they  grew. 

A  perusal  of  the  evidence  given  before  Mr.  Bright's  committee 
on.  the  Game  Laws  cannot  fail  to  prove  the  difliculties  farmers 
have  frequently  to  contend  with  in  regard  to  game,  and  tho  damage 
done  to  their  crops  by  hares  in  particular.  Tlie  evidence  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pusey,  Sir  Hairy  Verney,  and  Lord  Ilatherton,  is  most  con- 
clusivo  on  these  points.  I  will  only  quote  a  few  words  from  Lord 
Hatherton's  evidence — "  I  soon  found,  as  a  farmer  desirous  of  intro- 
ducing among  my  tenantry  and  into  tho  neighbourhood  a  better 
eyatem  of  cultivation,  that  it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  do  bo,  unless  I 
completely  destroyed  tho  hares ;  for  the  attempt  merely  to  reduce 
them  was  useless,  for  a  good  season  repaired  their  number  to  suci 
an  extent,  that  I  found  there  was  no  effectual  cure  but  destruction  ;" 
and  agaiir,  "hares  will  travel  miles  to  tho  nearest  field  of  Sweda 
turnips — "  a  statement  which  I  can  personally  corroborate.  I  have 
even  counted  100  hares  on  a  young  grass  field,  on  a  spring  morning, 
[not  half  a  dozen  of  which  remained  on  the  farm  during  the  day,  but 
retreated  to  their  cover  fully  two  miles  off.  No  one  who  faiins  land 
extonaively,  or  who  takes  a  practical  interest  in  apriculturc,  will 
continue  long  to  consider  hares  game,  or  anything  else  but  a  nuisance. 
Tho  Marquis  of  Tweeddalo  is  well  known  throughout  the  kingdom 
aa  a  most  enlightened  practical  agriculturist.  I  do  not  know  a  slagle 
person  who  makes  his  bread  by  farming,  whose  reputation  for  skill 
in  agriculture  stands  so  high  as  his  lordship's  does  in  East  Lothian, 
or  who  has  done  so  much  to  promote  a  profitable  system  of  farming. 
Now  his  lordship  preserves  partridges  and  pheasants  for  sport  to 
hia  friendfl,  but  hares  are  not  permitted  to  consume  either  his  own 
cropt  or  tiiose  of  his  tonaata.    Lord  Twe«ddale  alS9  sets  a  nobla 
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flXACiple  td  other  landed  proprietors,  by  bis  sj'Bteinaitic   destruction 
of  wood  pigeons,  which  are  a  pest  tlmt  cause  more  loss  and  expetw 
to  farmera  as  a  body  than  gtcii  game,     But  they  have   increased  to 
their  preaeat  enormoua  numbers  eimply  from  exteDsire  wooda  and 
plantations   being  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  game,  and  by  gta^ 
keepera  destroyi»g  all  birds  of  prey.   But  to  return  to  hares  j  I  ihiak 
it  must  be  evident  that  their  preserTation  in  a  cultirateU  country  k 
quite  irreconcilable  with   the   interest  of  the   general    population. 
Whatever  I  have  said  aa  to  hares,  applies  with  double  forte  to 
regard  to  rabbits.     Let  both,  then,  on  all  cultivated  land,  be  cam- 
sidered  by  the  law  as  rermiu,  aud  after  that  landlords  may  nate 
what  stipulations  in  their  leases  they  choose  regarding  them.  Thai 
is  one  thing  I  decidedly  protest  against,  and  that  is  a  licence  beiiig 
nccesBary  for  their  destruction,  however  small  iho  cost  of  it  may  be, 
any  more  than  for  the  killing  of  rats  and  mice.    If  a  farm  w«re  iii  «■ 
condition  that  rats  were  to  be  preserved  for  sport  to  the  landlord, 
aud  should  a  farm  labourer  accidentally  or  oven  systematically  des- 
troy them,  I  do  not  think  any  penalties  could  be  inflicted  on  such  a 
person,  or  oven  on  the  tenant  of  the  farm.     But   if  licences  art 
retained  (unless  tho  sanction  of  the  proprietor  is  granted  for  dcstrojr-      | 
ing  them),  nothing  will  he  gained  by  any  clmnge  that  can  be  ppo- 
poecd.  I  know  it  is  said,  why  do  not  farmers  niako  such  Ktipulatione 
in  their  agreement  with  their  landlords  aa  to  ensure  their  freedom 
ftom  game  ravages  T     Doubtless  it  is  in  the  power  of  a   tenant  tn      , 
refuse  to  occupy  land  unless  the  game  is  let  along  with  the  right  of 
cropping,  but  this  is  not,  and  has  never  been,  the  custom.     Thegatoe 
has  ever  been  universally  reserved  by  the  proprietor  ;  it  istmpo^hle 
to  obtain  land  on  any  other  condition,  and  those  who  insist  ou  hafiac 
the  game  may  make  up  their  minds  to  retire  from  the  profenton  M 
a  tenant  farmer.     It  is  the  law,  and  the  law  only,   that  enables  tiu 
proprietor  to  carry  out  his  terms  iu  regard  to  game.     The  teoMtil 
the  weaker  party,  and  surely  it  is  not  n^^kiug  too  much  to  have  tlil|^d 
law  which  enables  the  stronger  party  to  carry  out  measures  so  dc(i|i^| 
mental  to  the  whole  rural  population,  at  least  modified  to  the  extent 
indicated.     But  there  are  ways  In  which  some  farmers  protect  them* 
selves  from  hares,  and  one  is  by  having  an  active  man   on  the  /arm 
who  knows   how  to   set   "a  wire."     This   ia  much  more  commoa 
than  ia  generally  supposed,  but  it  ftequenlly  leads  to  great  evii 
I  have  known  somo  old  meu  who  have  snared  hares  fi-om  thi»i 
youth,  and  who  never  went  further  in  crime  ;   but  aa  a  rule  it 
merely  a  training  for  those   who   make  midnight  incursions  uii 
pheasant  preserves.    By  a  single  night's  work  in  these  preserves 
much  money  is  realiaed  aa  by  a  month  of  honest  labour.      Hiol 
dissipation  and  idleness  are  sure  to  follow,     Necessity  soon 
them  to  try  it  again  and  again.     If  caught  at  last,  to  Jail  with 
\a  tho  order.     The  chaplain  there  tinds  it  impossible  to  cifi 
slightest  reformation  on  them,  as  they  indignuutly  deny 
thieves.     They  confess  to   having  Irokea  a  law,  but  then 
law  of  man's  making,  not  of  God's  cresting,  for  no  one  caQ  atjr 
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these  laws  carry  oq  their  front  tlio  broad  impress  o^  truth  and  jus- 
tice whicli  all  laws  ought  to  have.  One  great  improvement  in  th« 
administration  of  these  laws  would  be  to  haro  tho  trial  of  oftencea 
under  them  conducted  before  the  paid  rangistratea  in  England,  and 
tho  sheriiisi  of  coiuitiea  in  Scotland  m  jilace  of  the  justices  of  tho 
])oacc,  as  at  present.  In  tho  Kight  i'oncliiug  Act,  slierifl's  are  men- 
tioned Rud  ha¥6  juriadiclion,  mid  all  transportaldo  offencefl  must 
be  tried  by  tho  Court  of  Justiciary.  Now  justices  of  peace  are 
almost  tho  only  tudlviduftls  iulorest^d  in  this  matter,  while  their 
powers  of  punishment  are  great  and  iirbiti-ary,  and  Iheir  judgment 
on  the  merits  oro  final  and  conclusive.  In  both  common  and  statute 
law,  judges  aro  debarred  from  sitting  in  judgment  where  they  or 
their  friends  have  the  remotest  interest,  but  these  Game  Laws  have 
been  enacted,  and  arc  maintained,  for  the  sole  benefit  and  pleasure 
of  the  very  men  specially  selected  to  try  the  greater  number  of 
offoDders  against  them. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  Game  Laws  is  the  cumulative 
penalties  that  may  be  heaped  on  an  ofiender.  A  person  trespasses  in 
pursuit  of  game.  He  is  taken  in  the  act,  and  ei  justice  of  the  peace 
fines  hira  for  such  treapaaa.  But  he  has  killed  a  hare  or  pheasant — 
a  second  fine  is  inflicted  for  being  in  unlawful  possession  of  game, 
not  being  a  qualified  person.  If  ho  pays  these  two  tines,  he  is  next 
brought  up  for  want  of  a  certificate ;  and  instances  are  by  no  means 
rare  of  persons  being  thus  punished  three  times  for  the  one  offence. 
To  show  that  these  punishments  are  not  light,  I  will  try  and  state 
shortly  what  tho  Game  Laws  really  are  in  Scotland.  To  kill  game 
legally,  Ht  is  first  necessary  to  he  in  possession  of  a  ploughgate  of 
land,  nu  undefined  quantity,  generally  estimated  at  60  or  70  acroe. 
A  person  not  so  rjualitled,  having  iti  possession  any  gnme  without 
leave  from  a  qualified  person,  forfcita  ibr  the  fir^it  ofiencc,  20«,,  and 
for  all  others,  £2,  and  in  case  of  uot  paying  within  10  days,  suffers 
irapriaoument  for  six  weeks,  in  lieu  of  the  former  penalty,  and  three 
months  in  lieu  of  the  latter.  If  charged  with  being  also  in  pursuit 
of  game  without  tho  qualiticaliou,  tlio  penalty,  in  additiou  to  the 
'above,  is  £8  6s.  8f/.  A  licence,  or  game-certificate,  is  also  neces- 
sary. A  person  acting  without  one  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20, 
witli  coats,  and  also  in  the  amount  of  the  duty,  and  failing  paymentj 
imprisonment  for  six  months.  Prosecutions  may  be  tried  eummn* 
riiy,  though  the  parties  be  absent,  before  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
or  one  justice,  provided  ho  is  also  a  commissioner  of  supply,  that  is, 
the  owner  of  land  worth  generally  £100  a  year.  Sheriff  Barclay,  in 
his  singularly  instructive  pamphlet,  entitled  '*  Curioeitics  of  the  Game 
Laws,"  remarks  on  this — "  It  is  declared  that  the  conviction  must  bo 
by  '  two  justices."  But  mark  the  strange  addition — if  a  justice  be 
ftiso  a  commissioner  of  supply,  this  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to  two 
justices  rolled  into  one.  Because  he  can  add  to  his  signature  the 
cabalistic  letters  of  J.P-  and  C.S.,  he  is  held  to  be  a  judicial  engine 
of  two-justice  power,  capable  of  exercising  the  dynamics  of  two 
minds,  or  in  fact,  '  a  man  beside  himself.'    We  renture  to  say,  rau- 
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sack  the  kgtslation  of  all  ages,  and  all  lands,  and  encb  a  inoni 
aDoroaly  will  not  bo  foiinil  a  this,  which  blols  our  statute  book,  xsA 
is  in  daily  exercise  in  these  highly  favourpd  laotla."     A  distiuftiofl 
is  drawn  in  these  laws  between  day  and  night  poacliiag;  the 
being  from  the  first  hour  before  sunrise  until  an  hour  after 
the  remaining  time  of  the  24  hours  being  held  to  be  night.     A 
passer  during  the  day  forlnjits  a  sum  not  exceeding   £2,  with 
Where  an  individual  is  disgnised,  or  five  persons  trespass,  each  per- 
son forfeits  a  sum  sot  exceeding  £5j  with  costs.     If  a  tre^paMsr 
refuflCB  to  leave  the  ground,  and  to  give  his  name  and  addrc»«,  k 
nifly  be  seized  and  conveyed  to  a  justice  of  peace,  and  gnmnnr%i 
fined  £5  and  the  costs,  or,  as  wo  say  in  Scotland,  "  the  cspenses 
process."     In  default  of  payment  the  justices  may  imprison  fort 
moathi,  with  or  without  hard  labour.     Under  the  Night  Tt\ 
Act,  any  person  entering  upon  land,  open  or  enclosed,  with  iust 
ments  for  deatroying  game,  is  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  pert 
not  exceeding  three  months,  with  hoi'd  labour,  and  at  the  expiry 
find  caution  himself  in  f  10,  and  security  for  the  same  amount  ft 
avoiding  such  oflence  for  a  yew.     Under  this  statute,  the  Sheriff  of 
Hnddington,  not  very  long  ago,  sentenced  an   individual    to  oni 
week's  imprisoumeat,  with  hard  labour,  but  failing  to  find  s<curit 
he  underwent   six  months'  imprisonment,  in    addliioD,  with 
labour.     So,  for  an  oflence  for  which  the  sheriff  considered  a  weei 
imprisonment  the  proper  penalty,  the  poor  man,  for  being  nnable 
find  security,  had  to  endure  six  montha  in  jail,  with  hard  Inbouft 
For  tho  second  offence  the  primary  imprisonment  is  extended  to  any! 
period  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  the  security  required  amonti 
Ui  £30  altogether,  also  the  term  of  bail  to  two  years,  and  the  impri- 
sonment, failing  caution,  to  12  months — making  in  all,  18  montJia' 
imprisonment,  with  hard  labour,     Tlio  third  offence  maybe  punished 
with   trnnsporlntion   for  seven    years,  or  imprisonment,   with  bafd 
labour,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years.     Persons  to  the  nui 
her  of  three  entering  on  land  for  tht<  purpose  of  killing  gome,  wi 
firearms,  bludgeons,  or  other  offensive   weapons,   are    liable  to 
transported  beyond  seas  for  not  less  than  seven  or  more  ihaQ  sevci 
teen  years,  or  to  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour,  for  a  term  n 
exceeding  three  years.      Transportation  beyond  seas   having  no 
been  changed  to  penal  servitude  for  the  like  period,  there  arises 
obvious  conflict  between  the  two  modes  of  punishment.     By  an  Ai 
of  1844,  this  Night  Trespass  Act  was  extended  to  the  taking 
game  or  rabbits  on  any  public  rond,  in  the  like  manner  as  upon  ai 
land  ;   but  the  actual  taking  of  gan.s  is  uecesaary  for   couvictioa 
under  this  statute. 

It  will  be  observed  there  is  a  v&ry  great  distinction  Imtwecii  the 
penalty  or  punishment  for  a  game  law  offence,  depending  on  whetlieti 
it  has  been  committed  dnring  the  day  or  night.  For  u  day  ofii'nc*!, 
the  penalty  is  a  pecuniary  one,  subject  in  modification,  n-hile  for  « 
night  one,  it  is  imprisoament  with  hard  labour,  which  cannot  be 
jnodiQed.    The  offences  are  distinct  and  separate^  wd  it  looit  b« 
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stated  under  wLtch  Act  tho  prosecution  is  condacted,  as  a  minute  of 
time  or  less  would  have  the  etlect  of  placing  the  offence  under  either 
the  one  or  other  of  the  stotutee.  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine 
whether  offences  committed  in  the  morning  or  evening,  belong  to  the 
day  or  night,  and  the  proof  is  fretiuently  very  unsatisfactory  as  to 
the  exact  hour  the  offence  was  committed,  or  the  time  the  auu  rosB 
or  set  at  the  place,  it  would  surelj  ho  better  to  return  to  the  hoars 
fixed  for  summer  and  winter  by  the  old  Act,  repealed  I  think  in 
1831,  tlian  having  the  time  fluctuatiug  as  it  is  now,  both  morning 
And  evening.  Any  person  killing,  selling  or  buying,  or  having  game 
in  possession  in  forbidden  time,  forfeits  £d  for  each  bird,  and  in  case 
of  faihire  to  pay  within  ten  daya,  is  liable  to  two  months'  imprison- 
ment for  each  £B.  These  penalties  admit  of  no  modification.  In  one 
case,  tho  combined  penalties  against  one  individual,  amounted  to 
£220,  and  the  consequent  imprisonment  to  seven  years  and  five 
months.  But  the  private  prosecutor  restricted  his  complaint  to  four 
birds,  or  £20  of  fine.  But  surely  this  is  a  power  too  enormous  for 
any  private  prosecutor  to  possess  in  tlio  punishment  of  individuals. 
Public  carriers,  too,  are  liable  to  it,  though  they  may  even  be  in 
ignorance  that  they  have  in  their  possession  auy thing  so  precious 
as  muirfowl  or  other  game.  That  this  law  must  be  systematically 
broken,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  licetised 
dealers  in  game  in  London  and  elsewhere,  present  for  sale  any 
quantity  of  the  different  varieties  of  game  on  the  morning  of  tlio  day 
on  which  their  being  killed  is  lawful.  At  the  close  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1862  an  additional  game  law  was  placed  on  the  statute  book. 
It  applies  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  its  chief  provision  was  to  enable 
the  police  to  act  as  gamekeepers,  to  empower  them  in  any  highway 
or  public  place  to  search  any  person  they  suspect  to  ho  a  poacher, 
and  also  to  stop  and  search  any  cart  or  other  conveyance  in  or  upon 
which  they  suspect  game  to  be  carried.  But  this  search  can  only 
take  place  on  a  highway  or  public  place,  so  that  the  poachers  have 
only  to  leap  a  hedge  and  set  their  pursuers  at  defiance.  In  some 
counties  in  Scotland,  gamekeepers  have  been  sworn  in  as  constables 
to  meet  this  difficulty.  Gamekeepers  thua  become  the  eervanta  of 
the  Queen,  though  remaining  the  paid  retainers  of  private  individuals. 
This  Act  was  vigorously  but  unsuccessfully  opposed.  It  contaittj 
several  anomalies  which  render  it  still  doubtful  how  far  it  ia  work- 
able in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  places  rabbits  again  in  the  list  of 
game  animals,  and  even  increases  tho  penalties  for  game  offences  ; 
for  simple  trespass,  for  instance,  from  £2  to  £d  ;  and  as  tho  previous 
Act  is  not  repealed,  it  is  probable  an  offender  may  be  mulcted  in  the 
penalties  under  both  statutes.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  were — 

let.  That  hares  and  rabbit??  be  dropped  from  the  game  list, 
Sod.  That  all  prosecutions  for  offencca  against  the  Game  Laws  be 
transferred  from   the  justices    to  the  HherifiTs  of  the    respectiTe 
counties. 
3rdt  That  cumulative  penalties  for  the  same  ofietice  be  abolished. 
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4tJi.  That  dmnages  be  miide  exigible  hj  stAtote  iti  nil  cams  ot 
iujury  caused  by  increase  of  game  during  Ihe  ctirreocy  of  tlie  leue — 
tlie  amount  to  be  determined  uuder  the  authority  of  the  sberii)'. 

If  eflPect  were  given  to  these  resolutions  by  legtslstire  eiusctment, 
it  would  satisfy  by  for  the  larger  proportion  of  agricultural  tenant!^ 
and  if  the  oomplcxities  of  tlieae  taws  were  eliiiplilied,  and  their  cxtHtn* 
lative  severity  diminl^lieil,  it  would  tend  itiuch  to  make  a  belter 
feeling  in  society  ;  aud  even  the  object  at  wbicli  \\iej  aim  woold 
b4j  better  attained,  by  enlisting  more  generally  in  their  faroar  tlit 
feelings  of  the  commutiity. 


On  the  Cloainj  of  Public  Hottses  on  Sunday.    Sy  Robebt 
Maetiw,  M.D, 

If  the  object  of  this  Association,  be  more  especially  to  consider  tb* 
best  means  of  promoting  the  social  improvement  of  the  people^  then 
I  know  of  no  subject  more  worthy  of  ita  very  careful  attcntioQ  Umo 
that  of  cloging  public  houses  on  Sunday.     There  is  good  reuon 
believing  that  there  are  few  legislative  enactments  of  onytJuog 
equal  importaucc,  which  could  be  more  easily  obUuned,  becaoM 
are  few  agftiuat  which  valid  objections  are  more  difficult  to  be 
were  it  sought  in  the  right  manner;  whilst  there  are  few  mi 
which  would  be  eo  generally    wclcomedj  because  few  which! 
likely  to  diifTuse  euch  general  advantages. 

By  no  class  of  pei'sous  would  this  change  be  more  highly 
cifttej,  if  brought  obout  in  a  friendly  spirit,  than  by  the  respectab 
portion  of  the  pubUcans,  many  of  whom  are  exceedingly  desirotu 
being  Get  free  from  the  necessity  of  opening  their  places  of  boaiDii 
on  Sunday.     At  present,  the  iDdividual  who  closes  oa  that  day  girt 
his  rival  an  important  advantage  ;  nevertheless  some  make  the  sacrl* 
flee,  in  order  to  secure  for  their  families  and  themselves,  the  quietudaj 
ond  sGclusiou  enjoyed  by  every  other  class  of  tradesmer^.     It  is  ttyl 
no  means  uncommou  to  find  publicans  expressing  a  wish   that  thcnil 
were  a  law,  compelling  all  to  close  alike.     Four  years  ago  the  Ltvtr- 
pool  publicans  were  thoroughly  canvassed,  by  tlie  Eev.  Dr.  Whita  I 
and  other  gentlemen,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  they  wore  dis-| 
posed  to  go,  in  reference  to  closing  their  houses  on  Sunday,  uid  th« 
following  were  the  results  ; — 

Signed  the  document  iu  favour  of  total  closing.... .-T^Gt 

Would  be  glad  of  the  Act  hut  would  not  sigu      ...113) 
Refused  to  sign  and  believed  to  bo  opposed         ...         ... 

Houses  kept  by   eervants  or  parties  neutral,  or  not  in  a 
position  to  sign   ...  ...  .,,  ...  ...         ... 

Not  £een  though  repeatedly  called  on 

For  keeping  open  an  hour  or  two  on  Sunday      , 

Hotels  and  bouBce  closed  at  present         


t,400 
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The  objecdoQ  ii,  however,  sometimes  raised,  that  the  closing  of 
ptiblic  houses  on  Sunday  would  seriousiy  iKcouretiieDce  the  poorer 
c1m3  of  the  coramuDity,  But  it  in  genetally  found  that  this  allega- 
tion is  made  by  individuals  who  have  little  or  no  real  acquaintance 
with  the  wnnta  and  wishes  of  the  persons  on  •yvbose  behaif  they  under- 
take to  speak.  The  unireraal  report  of  those  who  have  tested  the 
feelings  of  the  working-classes,  is,  that  the  majority  would  be 
well  pleased  if  these  places  were  wholly  closed  oa  Sunday,  A  year 
or  two  ago  this  point  was  also  very  carefully  tested  in  Liverpool. 
The  whole  town  was  canvassed,  and  it  came  out  that  there  were  :— 


For  the  total  closing  of  public  houses,  &c.,  on  SuudAy 

Against  Sunday  closing  ...         

For  closing  except  for  two  hours         .,,         „,         ... 
Neutral,  "  don't  care  how  it  is  " 


41,149 
3,330 
6,417 
6,339 


57,235 


■ 


Those  persons  who  nrgo  the  objection  that  by  closing  the  public 
house  oa  Sunday,  we  thereby  deprive  the  poor  niau  of  his  beer, 
forget  thatj  with  a  little  care,  this  beverage  will  keep  quite  as  fresh 
aa  the  beef  which  has  to  be  bought  on  Saturday  nigUt.  Indeed  the 
beer  which  these  very  gentlomou,  in  nine  cases  out  often,  drink  over 
dinner  on  Sunday,  has  been  kept  in  their  houses  for  weeks,  simply 
because  it  was  1)ottled  when  purcliased.  Beer  if  poured  into  a  clean 
bottle,  Tilted  with  a  tight  and  sound  cork,  may  bo  kept  for  months, 
and  when  poured  out,  will  drink  as  briskly  as  though  it  had  just 
been  drawn  from  tho  tap.  Already  a  publican  here  and  there  sells 
single  pints  or  quarts  of  beer  thus  bottled,  to  his  Saturday  night 
customers,  and  if  Sunday  closing  were  enacted  by  law,  thU  custom 
would  become  much  more  general. 

But,  on  the  ground  of  national  consistency,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  a  change  should  bo  made.  The  law  decrees  that  the  baker,  the 
butcher,  the  grocer,  tradesmen  of  all  chissesj  save  and  except  the 
publican,  no  matter  how  essential  their  occupations  may  be  for  pro- 
perly supplying  the  absolute  wants  of  society,  shall  be  prevented 
from  carrying  on  trade  during  Sunday  ;  but  it  permits  of  trading  in 
an  article  which  not  only  is  not  essential  to  life,  but  which  ia  often 
most  adverse  to  it.  Whilst  it  inexorably  closes  museums,  picture 
galleries,  &c.,  on  that  clay,  it  yet  tolerates  the  opening  of  gin  palaces 
and  beerhouses.  This  is  monstrous,  and  requires  speedy  recti- 
fication. 

The  beuehts  Likely  to  accrue  from  closing  public  houses  on  Sunday 
are  not  mere  matters  of  speculative  opinion.  Past  experience  proves, 
beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  good  of  society  would  bo  greatly  pro- 
moted by  such  a  change.  In  Scotland  tho  result  has  been  of  a  truly 
gratifying  kind,  In  seventeen  of  the  chief  towns,  containing  about 
a  third  of  the  population,  tho  cases  of  drunkenness  and  crime,  in  the 
three  years  preceding  the  pasBiog  of  the  Forbes  M'fienzie  Act, 
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amounted  to  1*5,366  ;  and  ia  the  three  ycnra  ttftwr,   ibey  fell 
116,101,  being  a  decrease  of  29,265,  or  otus-lillh.     Iii  Gln^ow 
KJiaburgh  the  change  was  of  a  specially  marked  characLcr. 

Dr,  Strong,    the  City  Chamberlain   of  Glasgow,   iu    bis  re 
uays:^ 

*'  Hence  it  appears  that  iu  the  course  of  three  years  the  polioi 
cases  of  Glasgow  have  diminished — of  males  lo  the  cxtcut  of  4,. 
of  females  1,34.5;  ami  these,  too,  iu  the  face  of  a  gically  increawog 
|>opulatioii.  Of  these,  4,025  were  a  decrease  in  cases  i»f  ciru»ke&-, 
nesa,  and  the  entu'c  diminution  took  place  after  the  Act," 

Civjitain  Smart,  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  iu  his  report  for 
same  year,  sayB  : — 

"  The  same  improvement  in  re&pcct  to  order  and  decorum  la  oi 
Btreets  on  the  Sabbath-Jay  still  conliuues;  and  on  Saturday  nigh 
by  twelve  o'clock,  peace  and  good  order  obtain,  instead  of,  as  ft 
roerly,  a  state  of  turmoil  and  disorder  cootiuuinp^  the  whole  of 
Sabbath  morning.     In  the  police-office,  where  Sunday  used  to 
a  busy  day,  it  is  now  perfectly  quiet;  and  it  is  not  utitisual  for 
whole  Sabhath  to  pasa  without  a  single  cam  of  any  kind  being 
brought  in." 

In  Edinburgh,  previously  to  the  change  in  the  law,  it  had  been 
found  that  crime  waa  increasing  so  greatly,  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  provide  increased  prison  accommodation.  For  this 
object  a  sum  of  £12,500  waa  voted.  Fortunately,  prior  to  the  eom,- 
Diencement  of  active  operations,  the  new  law  came  into  force,  ai 
immediately  such  a  declension  in  the  number  of  commjttaU  enia* 
that  the  old  prison  was  soon  found  to  be  more  than  large  enoi 
for  all  sent  to  it,  and  the  new  jail  has  not  been  commenced  to  ilii 
day. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament  to  lake  evi* 
detico  8B  to  tho  operation  of  the  measure  gave  very  emphatic  Iwti- 
mouy  in  its  favour,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  eitnel, 
taken  from  the  report  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament:-' 

"  The  improvement  in  large  towns  has  been  most  remarkable ; 
•whereas  formerly,  on  Sunday  mornings,  numbers  of  persona  in  every 
stage  of  intoxication  were  seen  issuing  from  the  public  houses,  to  ti 
great  annoyance  of  the  respectable  portion  of  the  population  on  ih 
way  to  church,  the  streets  are  now  quiet  and  orderly,  and  few 
of  drunkenness  are  to  be  seen.  The  evidence  of  the  police  authoriiiw 
proves  that,  whilst  there  has  been  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  and  disorder  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  the  change  has  been  more  marked  on  Sunday  than  on  any  otbei 
day  of  the  week.  Employers  of  labour,  and  workmen  themselv 
are  unanimous  in  testifying  to  the  great  improvement  that  has  tak 
place  in  tho  regularity  of  attendance  at  work  on  Monday  momi 
and  many  publicans  examined  before  us  ezpreas  themselves  as 
ful  for  the  existing  law." 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  pertinence  of  these  extracts,  that  whi  _ 
euch  results  might  be  Tcry  possible  in  a  country  Me  Scotland,  wh«r« 
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pulilic  opinion  is  Tery  strongly  pronounced  io  favour  of  tha  strict 
observimee  of  Sunday,  wo  could  scarcely  expect  the  same  succeas  to 
alteiiii  a  similar  mpaauro  in  England.  Here,  again,  fortunately  we 
can  appeal  to  actujil  fact.  The  changes  wrought  by  Colonel  Wilson- 
Fatton'a  Act,  wJiicK  only  permitted  drink  to  bo  sold,  from  1  p.m^ 
till  2i  p.ia,,  and  from  6  p.m.  till  10  p.m.,  were  something  marveUoui 
wherever  the  Act  was  enforced.  Take,  for  example,  the  reports 
givein  in  the  London  oowspapor  of  the  time. 

"  SOL'THWARK    POLICE-OrFICE,    MoNDAT,    AtTOCTST    14,     1854. 

Thla  court  Lad  a  very  unusual  appearance — such  ad  bad  hot  been 
known  before  on  a  Monday  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  officer, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  new  Publichouse  Law,  which  came  into  effect 
on  Sunday.  The  nauul  average  number  of  drunken  charges  taken 
into  custody  on  Sunday  amounted  heretofore  to  between  thirty  and 
forty  persons,  and  generally  occupied  the  attention  of  the  magietrate 
the  chief  port  of  Monday  morning.  Yesterday,  however,  there  was 
only  one  drunken  person  charged,  and  only  two  trifling  assauita. 
The  latter  were  committed  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  drunkard  was 
found  on  Sunday  morning." 

Its  effect  was,  perhaps,  even  more  marked  at  tha  Marlborough 
Street  police-office  :  — 

"  On  Monday  morning  a  very  striking  eiomplification  of  the 
effccti  of  the  new  Beer  Bill  weis  presented  by  the  night  charges. 
The  number  of  cases  on  Monday,  which  includes  Saturday  night  and 
Sunday  night  otfencL'S,  has  varied,  before  the  new  Act  came  into 
operation,  from  sixiy  to  about  one  hundred.  On  Monday,  the  Act 
baviug  come  into  operation  the  previous  day,  the  whole  number  of 
cases,  drunken  cases  included,  was  only  twenty-five,  and  not  a  single 
drunken  caee  was  brought  to  the  station4iouse  from  twelve  o'clock 
on  .Saturday  night  up  to  Monday  morning  inclusive,  thirty  being  the 
average  pTeviousty." 

The  foliowiug  extract  vividly  shows  the  effect  of  the  now  law  at 
another  police  courl,  a  fortnight  after  Its  being  put  into  force  ; — 

"Bow-STKBET. — The  operation  of  the  new  Act  relating  to  the 
public-houses  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  business  of  this 
court  on  Mondays.  Hitherto  the  proceedings  on  Monday  Jinve  been 
altnost  eiclusively  confined  to  drunken  charges.  Frequently,  us 
many  as  sevouty  cases  havo  been  heard  in  succession,  and  generally 
about  two-thirds  of  the  offenders  ha%'e  been  women  ;  while  more 
than  half  the  entire  number  have  been  taken  to  the  police-stationa 
after  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  night.  On  the  first  Monday  subsequent 
to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  however,  only  one  drunken  charge  was 
received  in  the  district  after  ten  o'clock.     On  the  following  Xlondny 

ere  was  not  a  aingto  case  received,  and  the  prison  vftns  left  Bow- 
trect,  for  the  first  time  within  the  experience  of  the  magistrate, 
without  conveying  ft  prisoner  of  any  kind  from  the  court.  On  Mon- 
day last,  again,  there  was  only  one  case  of  drunkenness,  which  had 
been  received  after  ten  o'clock  the  previous  night." 

When  the  law  had  been  in  operation  for  about  five  montba,  Mr, 


SIO  On  ifi$  Closing  of  Pitblic  SousAi  »n  Sunday. 

Gilbert  ik  Becket,  the  Btipendiftry  magistrate  at  the  Southwark  poI'iM 
offloe,  wrote  to  The  Times,  testifyiiig  to  the  great  good  eSectedbj^  it. 

He  Bays  -, — "  Previous  to  its  coming  into  opemiion,  the  business  it 
this  court  was  uol  onlj  cousidei'abt^  greater  od  MoDdsy  than  on  unf 
other  day  in  tho  week,  but  it  consisted  chiefly  of  cases  of  drunkon- 
neas,  and  of  assEiults,  more  or  less  violent,  that  bad  been  committed] 
under  its  ioflueiice.     From  the  day  when  the  Act  came  into  edeet, 
have  kept  au  aceaunt  of  the  number  of  charges  of  Sunday  drunken* 
neea  which  have  been  brougbt  before  me  every  Monday  oa  which  ~ 
Bat  here,  aud  I  furnish  you  with  the  result : — Monday,  August  lith,\ 
one  caae  of  Sunday  drunkeunesB  ;  Monday,  August  Slat,  not  one 
Monday,  August  28th,  one  ;  Monday,  September  4th,  one  ;  Mouday, 
September  ISth,   two  ;  Monday,  September  2ath,  three  5  Slonday, 
October  9th,  one;  IMoiiday,  October   IStb,  one;  Monday,  October 
23rd,  four  ;  MonJiiy,  October  30th,  one  ;  Monday,  November  fiih, 
not  one  s  Monday,  November  13th,  three  ;  Monday,  November  2(irh, 
five  i  Monday,  November  27th,  four  ;  Monday,  December  4th,  twoi 
Monday,   Decenibor    11th,   one;    Monday,   December    18th,    four  i 
Monday,   January    1st,    1855,    one  ;    Monday,    January   Stli,    twoj 
making  in  all  thirty-seven  cases  in  nineteen  days — a  fraction  leas  ihAB  ^ 
two  on  an  average  for  each  Sunday. 

ThDS  it  appears  that  instead  of  30  or  40  drunken  cases,  as  fbrtoerlyJ 
being  brought  before  the  magistrato  o»  a  Monday  morning,  the  aver*] 
age  number  sank  to  a  fraction  less  than  2  ;  and  on  more  than  one] 
occasion  thcro  was  not  a  single  drunken  case.  Did  the  time  al]otl4>dl 
to  the  reading  of  each  paper  permit,  I  might  adduce  evidence  of  an 
equally  satisfactory  character,  in  reference  to  the  eifecta  produced  ia 
other  partB  of  tho  country. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  in  some  places  tbe  Act  did 
not  work  well.     Whilst  in  some  towns  it  was  highly  valued,  in] 
otliers  it  was  regardeii  as  unfairly  interfering  with  the  libjerties  of] 
tho  people,  and  was  proportionately  unpopular.     Tbe  opponents  of] 
the  measure  took  advantage  of  this  and  other  adverse  circumstances,  1 
to  attempt  llia  repeal  of  this  most  useful  measure.     Unfortunatetr 
tho  House  of  Commons  allowed  itself  to  be  overawed  by  demon&tn-  I 
tions  got  up  in  Hyde  Park  against  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor'a  Bill  for 
the  Suppression  of  Sunday  Trading.     In  tho  most  cowardly  and  pre- 
cipitate manner  the  Act  was  repealed.     In  order  to  placate  a  Loudon 
mob,  lud  on  by  low  publicana  and  other  disreputable  characters,  tlus 
order-loving,  peace-preserving  people  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
other  important  places,  were  suddenly  deprived  of  a  highly-priied 
boon, 

It  is  mnch  to  be  regretted  that  Col.  Wilson  Patten's  Bill  wm  not 
made  voluntary,  in  (he  Bamo  manner  as  the  Heaith  of  Town's  Act  had 
previously  been.  The  raoasure  was  made  compuisoiy;  and  Engliili- 
men  have  a  very  strong  dislike  to  compulsory  legislation  in  matter? 
specially  afll-cting  their  domestic  life  aud  cherished  usages.  Point 
out  to  them  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  by  the  adopliou  of 
a  certain  course,  and  place  these  within  their  readi^  and  eooner 
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or  later  they  will  be  wjcepteil.  But  woe  betide  the  attempt  to 
coei'ce  them  into  improvement.  Id  their  agitation,  the  satiitaiy 
rcftirmerrt  were  aotimtoit  by  the  noblest  motives,  aod  foit  that  there 
was  s  vital  need  for  the  euforcement  of  atroug  measures;  but  when 
thej' sought  to  gain  their  objects  by  a  com pulsoiy  enactment,  they 
evoked  a  general  outcry  of  "dictatJon,"  "  eoeroiou,"  aud  "  tyranny ," 
and  were  almost  overwhchned  with  tho  clamour  which  the  high-handed 
policy  they  attempted,  provoked.  But  these  gentlemen  yielded  to 
wise  couw»el;  and  instead  of  thrusting  their  measure  on  localities 
which,  from  lack  of  inlellig^enca  or  Bome  other  circumatance,  were 
unprepared  to  accept  it,  they  gave  to  it  an  eualiling  or  permiestvc 
form — they  left  its  adoption  to  the  voluntary  act  of  each  locality, 
BBsared  there  was  sufficient  good  sense  pervading  tljeir  countrymen 
to  induce  the  general  acceptance  of  principles,  of  the  abstract  sound- 
ness of  which  there  waa  no  question.  This  conciliatory  policy  was 
thoroughly  successful,  tumultuous  opposition  ceased,  antagonism  was 
disarmed,  and  the  Act,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  came  into  gene- 
ral adoption. 

The  lato  attempts  at  legislation  on  this  subject  failed,  owio"  to 
this  point  having  been  overlooked.  Mr.  Somes  evoked  a  general 
cry  of  dictation,  tyranny,  tec,  from  the  press,  which  re-4choed  most 
liarshly  and  fatally  ta  Parliament;  owing  to  the  compulsory  charaoter 
of  this  measure.  Tentative  legislation  is  the  only  form  which  can 
be  successful,  where  public  opinion  greatly  diflers  as  to  the  de- 
sirabiSily  of  certain  changes.  Whilst  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Hull, 
and  Birkenhead  are  strongly  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing  i  Birming- 
ham, Shetlicld,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Derby  have  shown  them- 
edves  to  be  strongly  opposed.  Liverpool  will  never  cease  to  fight 
against  compuUory  opening;  Birmingham  would  most  likely  never 
ceaae  to  fight  against  compulsory  closing.  A  permissive  measure 
might  satiafy  both;  and  if  the  various  localities  in  Loudon  were  in- 
eluded,  one  part  would  adapt  the  measure,  whilst  any  other  would  be 
at  perfect  liberty  to  reject  it.  After  a  time,  however,  when  places 
At  present  antagonistic  had  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  tho  ad- 
mirable results  springing  out  of  its  euforcement  elsewhere,  the  most 
sceptical  and  the  most  opposed  would  give  way,  and  its  general 
adoption  be  assured.  Sir  G.  Grey'a  Jv'ight  Closing  Act  presents  an 
admirable  precedent.  A  measure  could  be  easily  moulded  thereon, 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  whole  country. 
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Municipal  Savings  Ban/is.     By  Joseph  Ratnbr. 

TfloUGH  the  saving  of  money  cannot  in  itself,  iri-espectivo  of  means 
or  objects,  be  considered  a  commendable  act,  the  development  of 
thiilYy  habits  is  neverthelesa  desirable,  inasmuch  as  it  lends  to  re- 
move farther  from  the  less  favoured  classes  of  society  those  difiicttlties 
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and  trials  to  whicli  they  are  ordmarily  exposed,  ood  aUo  to  create  Ia 
tbem  a  feeling  of  independence  and  self-respect. 

The  subject  of  Savinga  Banks  hsis,  therefore,  always  proved 
interesting  one:  and  any  BUggostion  which  tends  to  foater  pmdenda 
habits  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  reeeive  the  careful  atteution  of  the 
Associntion.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  submit  for 
consideration  of  this  Department  one  or  two  propoaitiona  Vfith  refer 
ence  to  the  cmplojmcnt  of  eavinge  in  the  exccutioa  of  sanitary  ao^ 
other  municipal  works,  instead  of  investing  them,  aa  now,  in  Gorer 
ment  Funds. 

The  SttTinga  Banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  preseot  hold, 
behalf  of  depositors,  about  forty  niillioaB  sterling  (upon  which 
per  cent,  is  paid),  and  the  Post-ofRce  Savings  Banks  about  si?:  -  "- 
(upon  which  interest  at  £2  10s.  per  cent,  in  paid)«  giving  an 
annual  imcome  from  savings  of  £1,340,000;  but  the  payment  or  luri 
per  cent,  by  the  ordinary  Savings  Bank  ia  not  accomplished  without  loi 
to  the  State,  because  it  is  found  that  the  funds  accumulate  vcben 
ordinary  rate  of  interest  is  low,  ftnd  Government  Stock  high,  wliibA' 
the  withdrawals  take  place  when  money  ia  liigh  and  tlie  funds  law, 
itivolving  losses  on  the  inveatments  of  »tock  to  &Qch  so  extent, 
that  the  de6cit  on  this  account  now  amounts  to  upwnrdg  of  twa 
millions. 

These  investroenta  may  be  conaidered  to  be  perfectly  mte,  and 
they  entail  no  trouble  or  responsihiliiy  whatever  upon  the  depositors^ 
beyond  altemling  to  pay  in  the  deposits,  to  give  the  requisite  nottoi 
for  repaymoDt,  and  to  receive  the  amount  deposited  with  interest. 
On  tliis  account  they  are  much  to  be  preferred  by  the  class  who  avaQ 
themselves  of  them  to  any  other  mode  of  investment,  which  shouUj 
involve  any  riftk,  or  even  apprehension  of  it,  or  entail  upon  the  inxa^ 
tor  any  loaa  of  time,  or  any  trouble  which,  from  the  uature  of  hil 
employment  or  other  circumstanccf,  ho  is  uuablo  to  devote. 

It  remains  to  bo  seen,  whether  nay  other  mode  of  investment  cau  b«' 
made  available,  combining  with  the  advautnges  just  mentioned  the 
meanu  of  payiug  legitimately,  ami  with  adviintago  to  the  borrower  a* 
well  as  the  lender,  a  better  rate  of  interest  than  ia  now^  attainahle, and 
thereby  ofToiding  a  stronger  inducement  to  save. 

It  13  well  known  that  many  of  our  large  towns  and  manufacturing 
villnges  are  engaged  in  the  execution  of  important  works  of  a  pemm-J 
nent  character,  such  as  gravitation  water  works,  sewerage  work*, 
street  improvements,  baths  aud  waahhouses,  markets,  gas  work*,  &(.%] 
fiome  yielding  a  permanent  annual  revenue,  others  not.  but  all,  geiio- 
rally  speaking,  having  an  important  beneficial  influence   upon  ih* 
fianitary  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  which  they  arc 
undertaken.     In  all  these  cases  considerable  loans  have  to  be  ob- 
tained, and,  as  the  security  comprises  boih  the  worka  to  bo  executed 
and  an  unlimited  power  to  rate  the  district  for  which  they  are  under- 
taken,  it  is  alwayd  ample,  and  generally  quite  unexceptionable.     The  i 
average  rate  of  interest  considerably  exceeds  four  per  cent.,  and  the  J 
loans  ai-e  generally  obtained  upon  debentures  for  three,  five,  »cveu,  or  - 
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ten  years,  tnTolving  an  expense  in  commiasions  or  procuration  faei, 
Bolicitora'  chnrges,  stamp  duties  {where  securities  not  exempt),  loss  of 
interest  in  accumulating  moneys  in  bankers'  hands  to  meet  loans  falK 
ing  due,  &c,,  amounting  to  at  least  3-16tlis  per  cent,  per  annum  on. 
tbe  amount  borrowed,  so  that  1  feel  quite  sure  I  am  within  the  mark 
in  saying,  that  the  rat«  of  interest  paid,  including  expenses,  exceeds 
4i  per  cent.  IT,  therefore,  savings  in  each  particular  town  or  dis- 
trict can  be  made  availabto  for  its  municipal  requirements,  the  rate- 
payers can  a^urd  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  Savings  Banks  give, 
and  still  effect  a  saving. 

There  are  two  modes  by  which  it  appears  to  me  this  object  may 
be  efibcted. 

The  Directors  of  Savings  Banks  might  be  authorised  to  adrance 
their  funds,  or  a  specified  portion  of  them,  at  four  per  cent  to  the 
Town  Council  or  Local  Board  of  the  town  or  district,  in  which  the 
bank  carries  on  iu  operations,  on  security  of  the  w^orks  and  rates  to 
be  consiructed  or  levied  under  a  local  Act,  or  the  Local  Government 
Acts,  and  to  pny  the  depositors  n  proportionately  higher  rate  of 
interest.  This  might  be  efTectL'd  without  any  additional  legislation 
beyond  an  amendment  of  the  Savings  Banks  Act ;  and  its  great  ad- 
vautage  is  that  the  existing  machinery  would  sufHce,  and  no  addi- 
tional expenses  would  be  incurred  by  the  Town  Council  or  Local 
Board  accepting  the  loan. 

There  are,  however,  some  objections  to  this  mode,  which  require 
careful  consideruiion,  before  its  adoption  can  be  recommended. 

In  provincial  towns  many  of  the  members  of  the  Town  Council 
or  tx>cal  Board  are  no  doubt  upon  the  Board  of  Direction  of  the 
Savings  Bank,  and  the  fucilily  of  transferring  funds  from  the  Bank 
tn  the  Municipality  might,  iiiidcr  such  circurastancee,  prove  a  strong 
temptation  to  a  lavish  or  inconsiderate  expenditure,  and  n  not  over 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  security.  Again  ;  if  either  the  Municipality 
should  not  require  the  whole  of  tho  funds,  or  the  Bank  should  not 
be  allowed  to  lend  the  whole,  the  balance  would,  as  now,  be  invested 
in  Government  Stock.  In  the  event  of  withdrawals  requiring  in- 
vestments to  be  realized,  the  Government  Stock  would,  of  course,  be 
Bold  first  J  aud  aa  these  investments  eventually  result  in  a  loss,  it 
would  not  be  reasonable  lo  expect  the  State  to  bear  the  loss,  in  order 
to  leave  the  Municipal  security  intact.- 

The  seconnl  mode  I  have  to  .suggest  is  this : — That  Town  Coun- 
cils and  IvOeal  Boards  $hould  be  empowered  to  establish  Mutiicip&l 
Savings  Banks,  by  raennsof  wliich,  under  the  authority  of  a  general, 
or  of  a  Bpecial  local  Act,  Corporntions  and  Local  Boards  of  Health 
should  be  authorised  to  borrow,  in  small  depo.sits,  such  a  buki  as  may 
be  sanctioned  by  Parliaiacnt,  or  by  the  Home  Secretary,  in  the  same 
way  as  loans  are  now  allowed  under  the  Local  Government  Act, 
This  amount  might  be  restricted  to  n  certain  proportion,  say  one- 
third  or  onc-haif  of  the  whole  debt,  which  the  Corporation  or  Board 
are  empowered  to  borrow.  I  think  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
I  risk  if  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  deposit  to  be  received  were  in  no 
L      case  to  exceed  the  amount  obtained  from  other  aoutsias,  ssA^est  i^ao 
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limited  to  half  of  the  amount  authorised  to  be  borrowed  ;  and  for 
the  whole  of  which,  ParliameDt  or  the  Home  Secretary,  had  been 
previously  satisfied  there  was  good  security.  A  conditioa  might  abo 
be  imposed,  in  the  nature  of  a  sinking  fund  clause^  that  the  sggr^alA 
amount  to  remQin  doc  from  time  to  time  to  depositors  and  upon  other 
securities,  Eshould  be  gradually  diminished  in  rateable  proportions,  M> 
that  the  whole  deht  should  be  eictingniifhed  within  the  period  zdlowed. 
The  rale  of  interest  which  I  propose  should  be  given,  is  ilire* 
farlluiig9  per  pound  permonlb,  fi'eefrom  all  deductions  (disiegir 
fractious  of  pounds  and  months),  being  equal  to  £3  158.  perccs 
per  Annum,  which  would  givo  the  depositors  15s.  per  ceat. 
annum  moro  than  the  existing  Savings  Bnuks,  and  i3s,  per  ceot. 
annum  more  than  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank?,  and  Corporation 
and  Local  Boards  would  be  able  to  pay  these  rates  of  inlervsC  aa^ 
the  eipensca  of  management,  mthout  paying  altogetlier  so  much  < 
the  average  rate  of  interest  now  paid  by  them  ;  in  fact,  ihry  eonii 
afford,  beyond  paying  these  rates  of  interest  on  small  depnsiu, 
give  any  depositor  one  of  the  debentures  now  usually  issued  at 
per  cent.,  when  his  deposits,  Aom  time  to  time,  amounted  to  £50,  r«*l 
payable  either  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  years,  or  upon  a  speciiie 
notice  on  either  side. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  ilJtisl 
the  operation  of  tho  sehcme  by  reference  (o  ihe  Uiadford  SaTifi^ 
Bankj  the  present  depositors  in  which  would  gain  £2,123  per  aDani 
in  interest  by  its  adoption,  and  a  transfer  of  the  savings  to  the  i 
ponitioD,  besides  leaving  a  margin  of  £l,27a  per  annum  (taking  tb 
present  rate  of  interest  paid)  for  expenses  of  mnunpement.  As  moa 
ther  illustration,  I  may  meniiou  Manchester  and  Salford,  Thellnii 
cipal  debts  of  the  city  and  borough  together  exceed  two  millions  wa.i 
a-half.  The  security  is  pei'fectly  unexceptionable ;  but  the  average 
rate  of  interest  exceeds  4  per  cent.,  and,  including  mortgage  ex|>eiues, 
I  have  150  doubt  it  will  be  at  least  i^  per  cent. 

The  amount  due  to  depositors  in  the  Manchester  and   Salfor 
Savings  Bank,  on  the  20th  November  lust,  was  £1,27(>,  ll?l  ;  and 
£l, 250,000  of  this  sum  were  takcu  by  the  two  Corporations  at  '^{  [k 
cent.,  the  annual  gain  lo  tho  depositors  in  interest  would  be  £S,S7i 
Moreover,  of  this  Savings  Bank  Fund,  a,  ^wn  of  upwards  of  £7oO,C 
is  in  amounts  exceeding  f.iOi.and  if  this  be  taken  at  4  per  cent.,  lh«| 
total  annual  gain  to  depositors  would  be  £1 1,250,  leaviug  (taking  (b« 
rate  of  interest  now  paid — \l  per  cent.)  a  margin  for  (he  Corporation 
expenses  of  £2,812,  whicli  is  only  £l,O0O  less  than  the  entiro  aonualj 
expenses  of  the  Savings  Bunk. 

Tho  only  objeciion  to  the  scheme,  of  which  I  am  aware,  j^  that 
Corporations  and  Local  Boards  have  no  convertible  security  upoa  i 
which  to  fall  back  in  the  event  of  large  withdrawals  by  dcpositorsn 
but  this  ivLoii  exiimincd  into  presents  no  priictical  ditlicoltv.  It  iAl 
found  by  experience  that  in  ordinary  limeS  a  few  hundred  pouud*  ia.1 
cash  aervc  to  work  Savings  Banks  with  very  large  depoaits,  and  tha 
periods  of  stagnnliou  in  trade  and  consequent  distress  to  ope:QUivcl1 
do  not  cause  any  considerable  withdrawal,  partly,  no  doubt, 
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those  wlio  ore  pruJeiit  and  Baring  in  good  times  are  careful  and 

economical  in  bnd  times,  and  rarely  withdraw  any  portion  of  theit 
Barings,  and,  partly  also,  becauso  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  depositors 
tire  domestic  servants,  cliiefly  females,  who  are  not  mucli  affected  by 
depressions  in  trade.  I  will  give  two  illuatrations  wliicli  go  to  con- 
firm my  conviction  that  tbere  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  nonconvortibility  of  the  security. 

During  the  most  recent  period  of  (Jepresaion  whiclv  haa  affected 
Br&dfonl,  extending  more  or  lesi  from  1853  to  1358,  tbe  Sariogs 
Banks  Funds  varied  na  follows,  Btarting  with  a  gross  amount  of 
deposits  of  £ICL*29G,  on  the  20th  of  Nove^mber,  1853  : — 
From  1.S53  to  IS.'il  ike  amount  decreased         ...  £6,574 

„     1854  to  1855  „  „  ...  3,168 

„     1855  to  IB5&  the  amount  increased  £4,087 
„     1896  to  18.'j7  ,,  decreased         ...  793 

„     ]857toI«58  „  increased         34 

„     1858  to  1859  „  „         25,112 

I  am  not  aware  what  ajnonnt  of  loans  tlia  Corporation  repaid  in  those 
years,  hut  it  is  ahsurd  to  suppose  there  would  have  been  any  difficulty 
in  meeting  the  excess  of  withdrawals  over  receipts  in  the  years  1854, 
1855,  and  1857;  and  I  may  mention  tliat,  during  the  last  three  years, 
thfl  Corporation  paid  off  loans,  amounting  altogether  to  upwards  of 
£200,000.     Again,  refcrrinx  to  the  Manchester  txid  Salford  Sa^-inga 
Bank  during  the  period  of  depression,  arising  from  the  cotton  famine, 
the  amount  of  depo^ita  varied  as  fallows,  commencing  with  a  balance 
in  hand  of  £1,277,822  on  20th  November,  I860:— 
From  1860  to  i8f>l  there  was  an  increase  of  £28,507 
,,     1861  to  18G2        „       a  decrease  of        ...         £28,658 
,>     1862  to  1803         „       an  increase  of       fl,461 
,,     1863  to  IStU        „       a  decrease  of         ...  11,011 

Taking  the  worat  yeai*,  1862,  tlie  excess  of  withdrawala  would,  of 
course,  have  been  a  mere  bagatelle  to  the  Manchester  Corpora- 
tion, which  in  the  three  years  up  to  December,  1864,  actually  paid 
off  debentures  amounting  to  upwards  of  £300,000. 

t  have  not  beun  able  to  ascertain  the  bank  rnte&  of  digcouat  during 
the  periods  of  withdiawFil ;  hut  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  reasons 
for  withdrawals  coald  be  ascertained,  it  would  be  found  that  a  con- 
uidorable  proportion  was  for  the  purpose  of  re- investment  at  a  higher 
rate  of  interest,  ■  and  that  the  avgreg.ite  amount  would  hare  been 
considerably  leas,  if  the  depositors  above  £50  had  been  receiving 
4  per  cent.,  and  the  rest  £3  15j.,  iiiitead  of  the  whole  receiving  only 
3  per  cent. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  U  not  proposed  in  any  case 
to  extend  the  borrowing  power.*,  but  only  to  alter  the  mode  of  bor- 
rowing a  portion  of  the  debt ;  and,  tis  there  is  nothing  at  present  to 
prevent  town  councils  and  local  boards  from  borrowing  any  amount, 
liowever  small,  at  such  a  rate  of  interest  an  may  be  agreed  upon  with 
the  lender,  nil  that  is  required  is  legislative  sanction  to  a  form  of 
mortgage  or  debenture,  and  mode  of  registratioD,  adapted  ta  Biaalt 
loans,  made  from  time  to  time. 
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Aasumiug  tliat  ihere  is  a  large  number  of  working  men  wbo 
be  qutlc  aatieSed  with  the  security  wbidi  these  mutiicipal  authoritiM 
hay«  to  give,  who  arc  at  preaeivt  obliged  to  take  a  less  rctnuncnuiTt 
inyestmeat  (and  I  have  no  itoubt  such  19  the  fuel),  the  statatotj 
authority  required  ia  more  in  the  nature  of  a  relief  to  the  dcpoahon 
(ban  to  borrowers,  who  at  present  possess  power  (o  borrow  as  imdl 
as  tbey  require,  though  not  the  machinerj  to  adapt  their  secaritjr  tt 
to  the  circuraslancea  of  all  their  lenders. 

A  form  of  debenture,  exprcssiog  cleurly  aud  concisely  the  ttTms  of 
deposit,  may  be  easily  framed  to  fold  up  to  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
savings  bank  book,  of  which  it  would  form  tho  first  slieet,  and  to 
which  the  book  itaetf  would  be  a  schedule,  and  the  name  luid  uddrMS 
of  the  depositor,  with  a  daplicate  of  all  the  entriee  in  his  book,  might 
bo  entered  in  a  register  corresponding  with  a  eavinga  bank  itdgit, 
Tho  interest  Leiug  three  farthings  per  pound  per  month,  the  aoconati 
would  be  very  much  more  simple  and  more  easily  kept  than  those  of 
existing  Ea'vings  hanks,  ns  monthly  interest  at  3  per  cent,  on  a  k« 
gum  than  £5  cannot  be  worked  out  without  fractions  of  fartluB|^ 
and  tho  calculations  at  3  per  cent,  are  throughout  much  more  com 
pUcatod  than  where  the  rate  of  interest  is  at  S^  or  3  j  per  cent, 
hftTe  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  very  slight  addition  to  the  staff  tn 
borough  accountants'^  offices  in  our  large  towns  would  be  sufficient 
manage  a  large  amount  of  business,  and  that  the  municipality  would 
savD  a  cotisiderable  sum  after  payment  of  expenses, 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  put  the  value  of  the  ecbeme  opoa  tlw 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  corporate  body.  I  feel  quite  — ti****^ 
the  local  authoritiea  would  at  all  events  gain  or  save  sometbine,  »ai 
the  State  would,  idao,  be  a  gainer  by  avoiding  the  loss  which  noir 
arises  on  investmeuta  in  stock  ;  but  the  great  advantages  I  look  tat 
are,  the  additional  inducement  to  save  from  the  oSer  of  u  bighn 
rate  of  interest,  aud,  of  course,  the  eubstaulial  pecuniary  btiwfit 
resulting  from  it,  and  the  inereaBed  interest  which  the  prndendsl 
portion  of  the  nrtisan  class  would  tak«  in  the  sanitary  works  of  tb* 
towns  and  diatncts  in  which  they  live,  if  their  savings  wers  ioveiMd 
in  tbcra,  erentually  inducing  them  to  take  a  livelier  interest  ia  lime 
vital  questions  aiTcctiug  the  public  health  which  now  engago  so  mscfc 
attention.  I  feel  Eure,  also,  that  ihu  great  body  of  tlie  workhi; 
classes  of  this  country  have  ao  much  ut  heart  tho  welfare  of  tlu 
community,  that  notliing  would  yield  them  a  more  Instiug  gnUtificatiqa 
than  to  find  that  their  savings  were  diverted  into  u  chaaiMd  flf 
increased  usefulness  ;  that  by  means  of  them  the  execution  of 
works  were  expedited,  resulting,  humanly  spc;tking.  in  tho 
tJjat  life  which  is  so  precious,  indivlduolly  considered.  |>ul 
preciouanesa  in  the  aggregate  me  are  so  slow  to  realise. 

The  greatest  enemies  we  have  to  con  I  end  willi  in  onr  Larga 
are  dirt,  tilth,  and  impurities  of  all  kinds  (in  wliatever  shapa 
present  themselves)  ;  and  if  we  can  entiet  in  our  moks  tb«  rrMt 
mass  of  our  artisan  classes,  not  only  do  we  gain  ineraaacd  sut^tl 
for  combined  efforts,  where  combination  can  alone  effect  any  r«seii, 
but  eacU  one  lentiAng  ^  \vt\^VR^  \ajsi.i  \iWflmes,  iadivitluali/,  wen 
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keenly  alire  to  tbose  matters  requiring  personal  care  and  exertion 

(in  which  combination  is  of  no  avail),  and  more  strongly  persuaded 
how  nearly  aliin  godliaesa  is  to  cleanlineas,  and  how  closely  iuterwoveu 
are  our  highest  interesls  with  the  faithful  discharge  of  our  daily 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

The  Town  Council  of  Brtidford  have  deposited  a  Bill  For  (amongst 
other  things)  eatablishing  a  Corporation  JSavinge  Bank,  based  upon  tbs 
scheme  propounded  in  the  foregoing  letter  and  paper  ;  and  the  town 
clerk  will  be  glad  to  furpisU  copies  of  the  clauses,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  Kucb  auggestions  as  will  render  the  meaflure  as  complete  aa 
possible,  and  a  reliable  precedent  for  other  lowroa,  if  the  scheme 
should  be  found  to  work  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  communicated  with  recently,  and  in  reply 
states  that  he  does  not  consider  that  he,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exche' 
quer,  baa  any  title  to  object  to  the  competltioa  of  the  Bradford 
Sluuicipality  m  bankers  for  the  people  ;  that  the  principle  invoh'ed 
ia  an  important  one,  but  more  for  the  consideration  of  the  Home 
Office  and  the  Cabinet  tban  for  Ijim.  He  also  proaiiaea  to  confer 
with  Sir  A.  Spcartnan  as  to  the  proposed  exemptions  from  taxation. 

Since  this  opinion  was  expressed,  the  Town  Councils  of  Manchester 
and  Bradford  havo  sent  a  joint  deputation  to  Sir  George  Qrey^  who 
stated  that  he  did  not  at  present  see  any  objection  to  the  scheme, 
pro-vided  Farliament  were  eatisiied  in  each  case  that  there  was  a  per- 
fectly good  security. 
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tSitsiUraf. 
Edwih  Cuadwick,  CB. 

Fitfs^rteiUmtg. 
£i>WAKD  HoLLAHD,  M.P.  I    G.  J,  Shaw  LErsTSE,  M.F. 

Tbqxas  HvoBia,  M.F,  |    AldemtaD  BoBiar  Jackson,  J,F. 

SftTEtarifs. 
AxEBiw  EpcAB.       I     R.  M.  PAfTKBUBsi,  LL.D.      |     ProfisEor  Witsoii. 

ILocd  Stcrttarits. 

HicHAZi.  HijKTEa,  Jua.    |  Saucel  Pumsou,.  \  B,.  Eacdn  Liadir,  B.A. 

ta  this  DepQrtment  are  considered  thoTarious  qaeEtions  relating  to  Eicouomics, 
SociEtt,  Political,  and  Commercial. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

The   foUowiog  special  qooBtious  were  discussed  iu.  the  Depart- 
ment : — 
L  Wh»t  ore  tha  best  means  of  ettabliihiiig  a  System  of  Autbori- 
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tative  ArlUration    tetweetJ  Ejnployera    and    Employed  in 
Coses  of  Strikes  aud  Lockouts  F 
Can  the  Principles  of  Co-operation  be  profitably  applied 

Production  ?     And  if  so,  under  what  Conditions  ? 
la  it  desirnlile  to  Consolidate  the  Existing  Hail  ways  of  the  Uttited 

Kingdom  into  one  System  under  Government  Control  ? 
A  Section  of  the  Department  dealt  witii  tho  Licensing  System, 
In  addition  to  tho  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pilges,  tin 
following  were  read  in  the  Department : — 
"  Building  Societies."     By  S.  B,  Auty. 
"  On  Benefit  Building  Societies,  with  some  Suggcations  on  tbt 

Desirability  of  Amending  the  Law  Coucerning  tbem."    By 

H.  W.  IbLotson. 
"  Sheffield  Savings  Bank,"    By  Flank  Werer. 
"On  the  Evil  Effects  of  the  Modern  System  of  Usurr." 

George  Hurgt, 
•'  Co-operation."     By  Henry  Bach. 
"  On  the  Consolidation    of    Eailwaya  into   one   Syfitem." 

Snmucl  PlimsoU. 
"The  File  Trade.     Il^  Importance,  Locality,  and  Peenliarities." 

By  Henry  Turner. 
"The  Economical   Use   of   Eoad  LocomotireB    compared  wlib 

Horso  Labour."     By  Thomas  AvcHng. 
"Tho  House  Accommodntiou  of  the  People,  in  Belation  to  llieir 

Domestic  and  Social  Condition,  with  Practical  SuggestioM 

as  to  the  Further  Development  of  Freehold  Land  Sodeties 

nnd  Building  Societies."     By  Thomas  Beggs.     (Printed  At 

length  in  tlie  Journal  of  Social  Science,  No.  4.) 
"Facta  and  Fallacies  in  relation  to  Working  Men's  Clubs."    By^ 

Rev.  Henry  Solly. 
"  Cheap  Food."     By  Graham  Gitniour. 
"The  Licensing   System  and   the  Permiastve  BiE"      By  Be' 

Dawson  Burns. 
"  On  the  Licensing  System."    By  Rev.  T.  Hutton. 
"  On  the  Amendment  of  the   Licensing  System,"      By  Robert 

Martin,  M.D. 
'*  Free  Labour.     The  Cotton  Culture."    By  Rer.  Sella  MartiB. 
"Free  Trade  incompatible  with   the  exieteuca   of  Cuntoni  ani 

Excise  Duties."    By  C,  E.  Macqucen.     (See  llio  Fiaaneial 

Refonmr^  No,  90.) 
"Fiscal  Reform."    By  John  Noble.   {See  the  Financial  Sefbrmet, 

No.  90.) 
"Effect  of  the  Poor  Law  on  the  Morality  and  Habits  of  ihfl 
'  Working  Classes."     By  S.  Drew,  M.D- 
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What  are  the  best  means  of  cs(ablishin<f  a  tys(em  of  Autkaritativt 
Arbitration  betieeen  Employent  and  Employed  in  eases  of  Striktt 
and  Lockouts  ? 
In  addition  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  Wilson  printed  at  p,  476,  Mr. 
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Brocfield  read  a  paper  poiating  out  tha  ^?Aatages   of  Trades' 
Unions. 

DMCDSalON. 

Mr,  Frfdsbic  HiLC :  Tboso  wKo,  like  myself,  talifl  an  actire  part  in  tlie 
Society  for  Promoting  tlie  Amendment  of  the  Lavr,  know  Tcry  well  that,  ontil 
lust  sesaioQ,  ilierc  were  litatutory  difficulties  in  the  w»y  of  the  amicable  arrunge- 
ments  referred  ro  tn  the  pnper  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Alihougb  the  most  important 
menns  for  putticg  on  end  lo  strikes  raust  be  to  give  tbe  employed  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  concern  ia  which  they  nre  engaged,  nnd  an  eartiesit  personal  interent 
in  promtiiiing  ila  wetfurc  by  a  ((hare  of  the  fruits  tbat  result  from  their  good 
maDilgemcnt  and  ecoaomy,  yet,  unLil  the  Act  of  liMt  bqss!od,  it  w&9  at  the  peril 
of  tliQ  employer  eo  to  remove  the  obataclea  to  co-operation,  bo  to  create  an 
Inlcrttst  among  his  employls,  and  bo  to  moke  tbe  reward  of  labour  depend  not 
merely  on  the  nnmbGr  of  hovirs  worked,  but  upon  the  general  encoesa  that 
attended  the  GstEibli.-^hinent.  All  who  hitvc  paid  attention  to  the  subject  know 
tba.t  where  such  O-n  interest  has  been  created  Etrikes  baTe  not  appeared,  and  ttint 
wliere  strikcA  did  exist,  nnd  that  interest  baa  been  created,  they  bare  di^apjieared. 
Several  important  instances,  Illustrative  of  thnt,  are  given  by  Mr.  Mill  in  the 
last  edition  of  hia  works,  in  tbe  case  of  Bcveral  working  eatabliahracnta  in  France, 
wbere  the  worst  fcelifig  existed  between  employer  and  eijiployed.  When  this 
moat  bencDcIftI  principle  was  brougbt  lo  bear— which,  hnppily  for  Franoc,  the 
Btate  of  the  law  in  that  country  did  not  prcrent— a  kind  of  war  between  em- 
ployera  and  employed,  a  chronic  state  of  dissatisfaction  and  ill-will,  bos  been 
Bueceeded  by  peace,  and  a  most  happy  feeliDg  between  the  two  parties.  I  tin 
but  jastice  to  say  that  our  law  has  been  very  defective  in  this  reaped ;  it  is  but 
justice  that  &£l  who  frame  the  lam  of  the  country  should  talte  part  of  tbia 
blame  of  reaujitng  evils  to  themselves,  and  not  throw  it  upon  the  workjog- 
cIbbbcb. 

Mr.  FiBRca :  The  qupption  that  is  put  forward  Beems  to  me  to  admit  of  rather 
more  dlgcuggioti  than  would  appear  on  the  face  of  it.  In  aotne  countrie.s  it  !im 
been  found  to  be  the  interest  of  the  State  to  act  as  arbitrator  between  enployera 
and  employed.  I  may  allude  particularly  to  Prussia,  There  are  xery  large 
coal  fields  being  M'ortccd  tu  Pra«Aia,  and  the  Government  of  Froasia  lias  estimated 
the  proper  sum  per  tun  to  be  pnid  to  those  who  raise  tho  coal ;  atid  that  etita  the 
employei's  must  pay,  and  tbe  ■n-orUtncn  muiit  receive-  I  hold  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  tho  State  to  watch  over  the  interest  of  each  iadividunl,  nnd  to  prevent  tha 
oppression  of  one  class  by  another.  No  one  can  deprecate  strikes  more  than  I 
do,  but  if  men  feel  that  they  are  not  getting  a  fair  proportion  o(  the  profit  of  their 
trade,  if  beforehand  they  put  by  from  their  wage-i  to  fiupjjort  ihcm  when  they 
B!'c  idle,  and  say — '•  We  will  not  work  unless  we  get  a  certain  amount  of  wages," 
I  do  not  see  upon  what  princixdc  of  law  you  can  control  theai.  Then  comes  the 
question,  ehoutd  the  Slate  Come  in  and  arbitrate?  I  think  it  ought,  iiecau.'^c  tba 
idleness  of  tho  men  is  a  Bouice  of  loss  to  thi3  State,  It  is  on  that  gruund  the 
State  should  come  in,  and  therefore,  whenever  tliia  state  of  things  arises,  that 
the  employed,  from  an  increase  in  the  price  of  food  or  nny  other  cauBe,  are  led  lo 
gay — n  Wo  are  nnt  getting  a  fair  proportion,  as  wages,  of  the  profit  made  on  thia 
particular  article,"  there  should  be  some  tribunal  to  settle  the  question,  without 
having  myriads  of  people  thiown  out  of  employment,  without  having  them  fall 
toicfc  upon  tho  wages  ihvj  have  saved,  or  upon  the  wages  of  others  who  are  St 
work:  and  thus  an  end  might  be  put  to  the  iueonveoicace  that  arises  from  the  loss 
of  a  large  moss  of  hvnnan  iabtwr. 

Professor  Fawcett,  M.P.  :  1  would  not  have  ventured  to  speak  on  this  Bobject, 
which  I  know  involvea  such  vital  interests  tetween  employers  and  employed, 
did  I  not  feel  that  if  I  have  not,  perhaps,  all  the  practical  experience  whieh 
employers  and  employed  pos.sess  on  the  subject,  yet  I  can  discuss  the  question 
calmly  and  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  Iwcause  I  am  not  in  the  least  degree 
pecuniarily  interested  ill  these  disputes.  Therefore  I  am  sure  both  employerB 
nnd  employed  will  think  thnt  the  opinions  I  am  now  about  to  express  are  tha 
result  of  a  calm  aad  dispassionate  invcatigation.  With  regard  to  the  opposite 
opinions  which  are  generally  expressed  on  ihe  snbject  of  combinations.    On? 
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olasB  confine  tbensselves  salelj  to  the  Abuses  coanectcd  with  ihcm,  uid  so  i 
fining  themselves  entirely  condemn  Ihcm.    Anollier  rlass,  like  Mr.  Droofleld, 
dwell,  and  dwell  with  trutli,  upon  the  iidvantftges  connected  with  combination!, 
and  therefore  entirely  approve  of  tbeiii.     But  1  tbink  I  can  pHt  one  or  two  posnu 
which  Mr.  DronBeld  and  Mr.  Wilflon  wobW  alike  agree  to  adopt,     I  thiolc  tliey 
would  agree  with  loe  in  thioidng  that  occaeiionally  tliiB  power  of  combiostioo 
has 'been  abused.    When  it  ba^  been  abused  it  hiu;  produced  great  misfortooei 
both  to  men  and  masters,  and  I  am  sore  Mr.  Dronfield  must  hope  with  me  ib»t 
these  abuses  may  in  future  Tjeeome  losa  frcqueot.    Now,  with  regard  to  these 
abuses,  Mr,  WiUon  alluded  to  Bome  of  tbem.    I  at  once  aaj  that  I  thiaktha^ 
Working  men  have  a  mofjt  indisputable  right  to  oombine,  if  they  can  support  1' 
ctMubination  without  practising  any  coercioQ  I'pon  those  who  object  to  thdrl 
proceedings.    If  men  enter  into  a  voluntary  comtiination,  and  say — "  llere  tnl 
so  many  of  ua  combined  to  work  or  not  to  work  according  as  certain  conditional 
Me  granted  or  denied" — I  believe  they  have  a  moat  indisputable  rigbt  to  combiuM 
in  such  a  way  as  that.    But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  say—*'  We  will  support] 
these  combinations  by  exercisioff  coercion  and  pressure  upon  tho!te  who  refoM  ta| 
join  us,"  then,  1  say,  they  are  attcmtiLing  that  which  cnnnot  tje  tolcratc<l.    But  1 
now  let  un  ree  whether  (be  labouren^  Lave  a  cbaiice  of  oblaibing  advatitagta  by 
entering  into  those  Kiinbinaiions  which  Mr.  Dronlicld  has  desciibed.    Wheal 
apeak  of  corabiualions,  remember  1  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  imply  thoia 
combinations  which  are  voluntary,  and  which  do  not  resort  to  force.    Now,  I 
thick  thet  in  the  cxisiiug  economic  relations  between  employers  and  employed, 
which  I  think  I  jihall  presently  show  arc  not  ealtsfactory,  these  combinations 
are  nece))eary  in  order  to  give  the  Inbuurcr  the  greatest  possible  price  which  be 
can  obtuia  for  big  labour.    The  labourer  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  highest  po««h]« 
price  for  hi8  labour  i  the  employer  Is  aoxlous  to  purchase  that  labour  at  Ibe 
lowest  possible  price ;  and  thus  employers  aad  employed  become  parlies  to  a 
keenly  contested  bargain.    I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  satiefactory  aiale  of  things  j 
but  it  ia  the  state  of  tbiogs  which  exista  at  the  present  time.     Mow,  m  the 
labourers  laore  likely  lo  be  placed  in  a  favourable  position  in  ajntingutg  tits 
terms  of  tbeir  bargain  if  they  combine,  or  if  tbcy  do  not  combine  ?    I  think  tber 
are  more  likely  to  obtain  a  entisfactory  bargain  if  they  do  combine.    Then  u 
undoubtedly  among  employers  either  a  tacit  or  an  open  combination.    Look  at 
any  trade — take  the  iron  trade ;  what  do  we  constantly  see  1    The  masters  bold 
a  meeting ;  ihey  unanimously  agree  either  to  acironce  or  to  reduce  their  wi 
A  combination  is  formed  amongst  them ;  and  theae  rates  of  wogea  are  tht 
which  from  that  time  will  ho  offered  to  all  the  men  who  are  employed  in 
parlic^lar  branch  of  iudufitry  in  that  locality.    Ought  not  the  labouiera  to 
that  combination  by  u  similar  combinntion  of  their  own  trade !     Suppote, 
this  combiuation  among^.t  the  employers  has  been  formed,  the  labourera  do  aat 
combine — I  will  lake  the  case  of  an  individual  labourer— suppose  he  goes  to  Mi 
master  eud  makes  this  appeal.     He  says  lo  him^ — ^>' Your  trade  ia  pi 
You  have  agreed  to  advance  our  wages  10  per  cent,  \  I  think  that  Ibia  adTi 
is  not  sulhcicat.    t  believe  that  you  coutd  afford  to  advance  our  wagca 
cent."    The  luaster'e  reply  to  hira  would  to  this — "  I  differ  fronn  you. 
agreed  to  fldvancc  your  wages  10  per  cent.     If  you  like,  yott  can 
your  employment,  bat  if  you  throw  up  your  employment,  you  cannot  get  hi] 
wages  in  the  district,  for  our  decision  as  to  the  advance  ia  umwimous." 
suppose  a  combination  is  formed  amonget  the  Inhourers,  and  they  go  with  tli* 
power  and  authority  of  a  great  combination — suppose  t be  delegates  of  this  eom- 
bination  were  to  go  to  the  masters,  and  say — "  We  have  formed  ourtelvM " 
combination.    Here  are  10,  or  15,  or  20.000  of  us.    We  hare  decided 
will  not  work  unless  20  per  cent,  of  an  advanco  is  granted  to  ns,"     Why, 
the  power  of  combiDation  on  the  one  aide  would  be  met  by  a  correspoi 
power  on  the  other,  and  the  masters  would  have  this  issue  placed  before  th^: 
and  they  would  soy — "  Well,  this  combination  has  been  formed,  and  if  wc 
not  grant  the  request,  we  shall  have  to  close  our  works,  and  bear  a  heavy 
serious  losa."    Therefore,  1  think,  in  arranging  the  terms  of  the  bargain, 
labourers  have  jilaccd  themE^elvcs  iu  an  equal  position  with  Ibelr  maalert,  for 
they  have  oxerclecd  tbeii  ei^ual  right  with  tiieir  maetefs  to  «nt«r  Into  &  ToiqnM 
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combination.  But  let  tbe  Idboarers  not  be  mistalien  its  to  wliat  they  will  get  by 
thae  comWofttions.  They  mny  make,  and  they  have  made,  llnjuat  demands ; 
and  when  Ibey  mnko  an  uDJmit  demand,  depend  upon  it  that  if  they  punieh  their 
employers,  they  infliLt  a  fur  greater  puoishmcnt  upon  themselTes.  For  suppose 
they  make  a  duinatnl  for  an  advance  m  wages  when  the  state  of  trade  does  not 
jusiify  tlmt  advance,  what  18  the  result  then?  The  mwstcrB  canaot  concede  tha 
rcqne9t".the  advance  ia  refused  ;  the  employment  is  ctoeed  ;  tbe  labonrcrB  iuffar 
terrible  hardships.  It  ia  no  compeasation  to  them  to  think  that  they  inBiot  cor- 
responding loaa  upon  the  employers,  for  tbe  loss  wljlch  they  inflict  upon  Iho 
employers  will  tiltimately,  to  a  great  extent,  full  upon  themselres;  for,  if  tbey 
diminish  Iheir  mnslers'  Tesources,  they  ditiiiniBh  that  fund  tmxa  which  their 
iTBges  nre  paid.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  deiiroble  for  themnelTe*,  that  if  these 
combinations  exist  amongst  latiourer^  they  abould  feel  that  Ihey  have  a  great 
responsibility  to  discharge,  and  that  they  should  be  certain  as  to  the  justice  of 
their  demands  before  they  press  tbem  upon  their  employers.  Now,  with  regard 
to  itlTikcg,  it  ia  almost  a  truism  to  remark  npon  the  ctil  con;>ei|uen!>e9  which  How 
from  strikes.  Still,  I  consider  that  they  are  a  neceapory  evil,  arising  from  the 
present  unsatiafuctory  reSations  which  exist  between  employers  and  employed. 
What  does  a  strike  imply?  It  ia  this — if  lalwiirers  tliiok  they  are  not  paid  euffi- 
cietit  for  their  work,  tUey  Bay — "  IVe  will  refuse  to  work."  It  is  exactly  the 
same  feeling  which  prevents  the  merchants  fuelling  their  gcodUt  Sf  they  think  they 
cannot  realise  a  sufficient  price  for  them.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  bo  long  «b 
Ihe  regiiliition  of  wageii  is  eimply  a  matter  of  iwcaninry  bargain,  it  will  fre- 
quently happen  that  employers  and  employed  will  not  be  able  to  arrange  between 
tbenl  tbe  terms  of  that  bargain;  and  if  they  cannot  ciome  to  an  arrangetDent, 
then,  ibe  neccssory  and  unfortunate  result  is,  a  ceaaation  of  work,  or^  in  other 
words,  a  strike.  But  there  was  one  remark  in  Mr.  Wilson's  paper,  of  which  I 
was  previously  aware^  bat  which  nlwaysu,  to  my  mind,  throws  a  ray  of  hope  over 
these  melancholy  disputes.  He  said,  that  in  do  trade  in  which  a  great  strike  has 
once  taken  place  has  a  strike  ever  taken  plnce  agnin,  Now,  what  is  the  moral 
which  we  can  draw  from  ihat  important  fact  ?  Why,  the  moral  which  1  draw, 
is  Fimply  this — when  ihis  great  battle  between  employers  and  emplojcd  in  « 
trade  has  been  once  fought  out,  employers  and  employed  both  leern  to  recognise 
the  other's  power.  The  employers,  on  the  one  hand,  know  that  if  the  employed 
are  driven  to  it,  they  will  refuse  to  work  rather  than  accept  wages  which  are 
nn;u3t ;  and  the  employed,  on  the  other  band,  also  come  to  know  that  if  they 
make  demands  upon  Iheir  masters  which  they  consider  are  not  just,  and  oaght 
not  to  be  conceded,  then  the  emjdoyers,  rather  than  submit,  wilt  close  their 
works,  and  at  once  throw  thousands  out  of  employment.  Therefore,  havini;  been 
taught  this  lesson  by  sad  and  severe  experience,  they  learn  to  recognise  the 
power  which  each  clasa  posGessess  and,  in  the  futare,  the  demands  which  tbe 
employed  occasionally  make  upon  the  employers  are  more  just  and  rcasoDfthlo, 
imd  the  employer.*,  ai-w.  fearing  the  consequences  which  a  strike  enlails,  are  over 
anxious  immediately  to  cotieede  to  their  laliourers  whnt  tbey  can  justJy  and 
tktrly  grant  to  them.  In  that  way,  oat  of  all  this  evil,  wc  see  a  ray  of  hope.  A 
strike  is  like  a  conflict  Ijctween  two  nations.  When  nations  hnvc  once  contended 
with  each  olher,  they  learn  to  respect  each  olhcr'a  power  the  more.  They  know 
the  conseijoenres  of  such  a  contlict,  and  therefore  in  tbe  future,  they  are  more 
anxious  not  to  do  anything  which  shall  lead  to  another  international  rnpture. 
Kow,  is  there  any  hope  that  henceforth  strikes  will  cease  by  an  improvement  in 
the  economic  rctaltons  Ijctweeu  employers  and  employed  ?  I  think  there  is.  I 
think  if  the  iuduKtrlal  supremacy  of  this  country  is  to  be  maintained,  that  tbe 
production  vf  weatlh  in  tfai^  country  must  not  lie  SO  «adly  interfered  with  as  it  la 
at  the  present  time  by  the  freqtient  recnrrencc  of  those  unfortunate  dispulas 
between  employerg  and  empSoyed,  IIow  is  wealth  produced?  It  requires  a 
Joint  effort  between  capital  and  labour;  and  if  that  work  is  to  be  eflicicntly  done, 
ought  not  the  people  who  make  this  joint  cITort  to  be  connected  by  Eotne  other 
feeliug  than  that  of  pecuniary  interest '.'  I  liclieve  that  tbia  truth  will  gradually 
dawQ  both  upon  employera  and  employed :  and  I  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  every  labourer  in  this  conntry  shall  become  attached  to  his  eni- 
ployei  by  being  made  to  participate  in  hiB  prosperity,    I  am  advocattof  sq 
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Tisionnry  Bcheme.  Some  people  say  that  thii  ia  an  economic  UtopuL  li  b  aft 
Huch  thing ;  it  will  Income  a  great,  praciical,  vltnl  (question,  b«fonj  10  y«tr»  b*** 
gooe  over  our  bmHs.  England,  I  consider  ia,  at  the  preBent  tim«,  in  a  gtml 
economic  cims.  Tba  whole  world  is  competing  for  English  labour ;  some  cf  CO 
Ijest  labourers  are  (>raduallr  beiag  drarteil  »way  from  us.  Thft  pofiiUoa  of  a 
labourer  in  the  United  Statea,  and  in  tbe  colonic?,  is  undoubtedly  eaperiar  to 
wbat  it  IB  in  this  country ;  and  our  eupremncy  caDDOl  be  tuaiutuned  wilheat 
impi'aving  tlic  position  and  condition  of  the  labutirers  of  this  country,  I  facUm 
tUat  this  improvement  would  inflict  no  loss  whatever  upon  the  etnployen,  bal 
Would  ultimately  prove  aa  beneficial  to  Ihera  as  to  Ihose  wbom  lljey  employ. 
Wliat  Is  (be  great  cauec,  nt  the  present  time,  \rhich  iollicta  loss  npou  ibc  em- 
ploy era  of  la)]our  ill  ttiia  country  ?  It  Is  that  in  coosequesce  of  tilers  bciMM 
common  pecnniary  interest,  no  sympattiy,  between  tbem  and  those  wbon.  Otf 
employ,  the  labour  ^'hich  thi>y  employ  is  diminished  in  its  elfidencj.  If.  tkM 
fore,  tliis  common  p^CQuinrj  interest  ^fan  established,  labour  would  be  mill 
more  eOScicnt ;  and  if  labour  wae  innde  more  e&ictOQt,  there  would  be  more,  sot 
only  to  he  dietiibuted  in  wage.^  to  the  employed,  bat  there  woold  alio  bA  nun 
to  come  aa  profits  to  the  cm]iloyers.  The  scheme  ia  not  impracUcttbie.  Wbm- 
ever  it  has  been  tried  it  has  succeeded  most  admirably.  Yon  know  tbe  espttl- 
menlB  that  have  becu  made  in  Paris;  yoti  know  the  experiniGnta  nuult  by 
M,  Buolero,  the  bouse  piuuier,  Uc  said  he  employed  200  men,  and  that  It* 
relations  between  bim  and  those  whom  he  employed  were  m  nnnUtlaetory 
that  rather  than  be  annoyed  with  tbem,  he  intended  to  throw  up  bit  banoeM. 
He  coDCeircd  the  plan,  however,  of  making  his  labourer^  to  >  oertaJQ  ext?OI, 
partneiH  in  tbe  couceru  with  hiin.  And  with  what  recnlt?  He  aays — "Not 
only  were  my  men  made  altogether  a  diJTercnt  order  of  beings— they  were  lilleA 
into  another' pocIbI  scale  altogether— their  happiueaa  and  their  comfort  vat 
increased ;  but,"  he  eaya,  also,  '•  it  wfia  the  very  best  speculatioa  I  e»er  »*4e  ia 
my  life.  I  was  abundantly  rccompctised  by  tlio  superior  industry  of  my  wort- 
men  for  the  Ehare  of  the  prolits  which  1  had  retinqui^ihed  in  their  behalf.''  Gn- 
tleman,  I  look  forward  in  hope  to  the  indugtrinl  future  of  tbis  conatrf  tliroa|b 
the  adoption  of  ihla  plan.  I  am  quite  sure  that  so  long  aa  there  are  no  relatiaaa 
between  employe)^  and  eraptoyed,  but  those  of  a  pecnniary  b«rgi^n,  weataU 
hare  unfortunate  disputes,  auch  aa  strikes,  which  inflict  rery  lieavy  loaaat  apoa 
all  concerned. 

Mr,  Oeorgg  Godwim,  P.E.S,  :  Tbe  building  trades  some  montbs  ago  caf* 
notice  to  their  employers  that  they  required  an  advance  of  three  farthings  an  sou 
to  their  wages.  They  struck,  indeed,  twainat  Meera.  Cubitt's  firm :  but  nlti- 
matcty  took  a  halfpenny  an  hour,  reserving  to  tbemselvca  the  power  to  gin 
notice  that  tbey  desired  another  fartbing  at  some  fuliirc  time.  Well,  that  tia* 
baa  now  arrived.  They  bare  given  the  masters  notice  at  this  time  that  anloa 
the  aJditioiial  farthing  aa  hour  is  accorded  to  them,  ihey  w*"  c--  ■  ■■•  "■■  ?trll«. 
The  parlies  on  both  aides  hare  appealed  to  me,  the  snen  :iddi- 

ttonal  farthing  per  hour  should  be  given,  andlhc  maatcra  Ci  '  ullicr 

hand,  that  the  wa^^es  should  be  left  where  they  are.  I  say  to  both  sides',  ■'  I  wUh 
to  know  who  is  rtght  ?  "  I  siy  to  tbe  men,  "  li  it  right  timl  .vc«i  f-bottld  b4«t! 
the  farlbiiig  au  hour  more?    ?Iy  whole  life  bos  been  spent  1  :■!«  workia^ 

clas.«09,  and  1  will  be  glocl  to  do  anvthing  for  Jonr  bent  1  sec  to  k* 

right."  The  men  eay,  "Why  should  we  not  have  the  ini^■.Lll,lL.l.  lartbioff t" 
And  I  Lave  just  to  reply,  "  Why  not '?  How  can  I  say  that  you  have  not  a  ngkl 
to  lOj,  an  hour.  I  confcfts  that  1  am  completely  puzzled.  I  do  not  knov 
whether  the  masters  can  give  Uie  adviuioe,  of  wheth^  they  oagfai  oot  tofiwlt.' 
That  is  the  great  qaeation.  The  rebulta,  you  aee>,  of  increasing  tb«  wi^cain 
undeniable.  For  instance,  in  the  cue  of  the  metal-workera.  Uwt  tivdt  !• 
begictciDg  to  leave  England  with  respect  to  tbe  manufacture  of  laconotiTai  aa4 
other  matters.  When  wages  become  too  high,  men  will  not  inv"*  '^~--  ntoary 
in  such  trndea,  and  tbcreforetbemcn,  instead  of  gaining,  will  nlti  '.t,  m 

a  matter  of  course.     So  that  what  we  all  ask  is  the  means  of  k;  ^     tidthcr 

the  prices  the  workmen  now  receive  lU'e  what  they  ought  to  liave,  or  wb<4lNr 
they  ought  to  receive  a  gtill  greater  abate  in  the  proflta.  All  over  Eociaad. 
daring  the  last  mouth,  there  bare  been  Bttikaa  in  raiiouB  towns,  aasj  «  «!■■ 
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quite  jqist,  Iwcause  tbe  men  in  oae  toirn  hnve  been  working  for  it.  6rf.  a  daj,  while 
those  in  aDothcr  town  only  a  few  milra  off  were  receiving  ot.  a  day.  There  can 
be  no  reason  ic  the  world  wby  thesB  men  sh<iiil(3  not  ;ilJ  receive  alike,  Along^ 
■with  the  gentlemen  who  have  B[)otcn  to-day,  nnd  those  who  have  writlcn  on  the 
oaliject,  1  look  moet  hopefully  to  co-operotiou.  1  know  the  success  Tfhich  has 
atieuded  the  experiment  of  the  pivinlcrs  in  France,  referred  to  by  ProfeMor 
Fawcelt,  and  also  those  of  some  of  onr  frienda  ia  England,  where  participation  ia 
pro Qt  is  being  BUempted ;  still,  I  think  it  is  quite  certain  thnt  that  cannot  b« 
Tcry  general.  At  any  rate,  thece  flJ*e  many  trades  where  it  would  not  apply  ;  tintX 
it  cannot  iwgpibly  apply  to  any  large  numl>er  of  any  particular  trade,  till  a  con- 
eidcrnbte  time  hna  eiflp.^eLi.  During  that  tini(>,  we  waat  eotne  meaQii  of  prevent- 
ing; these  auicidal  and  destructive  Btoppages  of  trade— dectmctiTe  both  to  tbe 
men  and  to  tbe  raaeters,  to  ourselves  nnd  to  tbe  whole  couiitr^.  It  deems  to 
me,  notwithstanding  the  diflicultica  which  unqueationaWy  exist,  that  the  remedy 
will  be  by  the  eaiablifhnient  of  aome  authoritative  body,  to  whom  could  be 
referred  (jueitloas,  such  as  that  now  pending  betwe«n  the  building  operalirea  of 
London  and  the  niattera,  chosen  partly  by  the  men  and  partly  by  tbe  ni.iatera, 
Siiy  six  for  enoU  party,  and  presided  over  by  some  individual  ebosCD  jointly  by 
tbe  twelve.  Such  a  boity  would  unquestionably  tend  lo  prevent  a  great  loss  of 
money:  i»nd,  I  am  quite  sure,  would,  in  the  mnjority  of  eiweB,  regulate  lalis- 
factorily  the  disputes  which  occur  between  maslcra  and  men.  If  these  six  were 
chosen  by  an  aaseiuhlage  of  delegates  frotn  the  various  Tradea' Unions  throughout 
the  country,  1  feel  quite  satisfied  that  an  immense  amount  of  good  would  rei^uU 
from  the  exiBlenee  of  such  a  body ;  and  I  bIiouM  be  glnd  if,  by  aoy  vote  of  this 
Department,  the  idea  could  be  strengthened. 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Steivthai,  Mancheiiter:  I  am  gtad  thnt,  b;  tbe  remarks  of 
Mr.  God  win,  tbe  discasaion  has  been  brought  to  a  proper  issue.  We  arc  not 
called  on  now  to  discuas  questions  of  strikes  and  lCH:k-oat«,  but  to-day  we  hnve 
to  dii^cusa  one  special  topic  of  great  interest,  and  tbat  is  the  best  meatu,  if  thcro 
nre  any  means,  of  introducinff  arhitrntioti  between  employers  and  employed. 
Now,  the  first  paper,  thnt  by  Mr.  Wilson,  vvosllic  only  one  that  actually  touched 
upon  that  question  at  all,  and  he  touched  upon  it  in  a  most  coneiusive  way,  by 
■ajing  that  all  arbitration  is  rruit1c?.<i  work,  and  thnt  it  could  not  be  introduced  in 
these  disputes,  Theoretically,  1  fuel  great  difficulty  in  allowing  arbiiration  as  a 
meaus  of  dying  away  with  strikes  and  lock-oiits.  When  there  is  a  decided  cause 
of  dispute  between  twoclaFsee  of  men,  and  pertain  distinct  facts  are  to  be  inquired 
into,  and  certain  coiicluBions  may  be  come  to  on  these  fact^,  I  can  quite  under- 
Bland  the  poailioii  in  ivfiicli  the  judge  or  aibilrator  B^nnds;  but  when  we  are  not 
to  discuss  simply  disputed  queetiotis,  but  todccidc  upon  futuio  action,  I  feel  that 
there  is  very  great  dilDoulty  in  the  position  which  an  arbitrator  "would  then  hove 
to  assume,  nnd  1  cannot  sec  how  by  any  authoritaiive  power,  an  arbitrator  can 
fix  for  the  future,  either  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  hours  of  labotir.  I  do  not  eee 
huw  he  is  to  have  a  prevision  of  future  circumstances  granted  to  him,  or  in  what 
way  he  is  liltcly  to  know  how  trndo  may  be  next  week  or  the  week  after;  and 
we  have  seen  in  all  trade*,  at  least  ia  many  tr.ides  of  bite,  ench  fluctuations  in 
tho  profits  of  tbe  manufucturers,  and  such  losses  occurring,  that  to  Bx  anything 
by  a  power  or  authority  that  is  to  he  appealed  to  by  both  porticaj  most  involve  us 
ill  diflicultica  even  greater  than  thoM  under  which  wo  labour  at  tbe  present  lime. 
If  we  were  to  aak,  how  is  the  question  to  lie  eolvud  without  arbitration?  thea 
there  arc  a  variety  of  other  issues  that  come  up  Iwfore  us ;  but  it  eeems  to  me 
that  in  lliis  diFCUSsion,  we  ought  as  much  as  possible  lo  confine  ouriwlvea  to  this 
one  qocstion  of  artiitralion  ;  lind  althouRh  1  know  that  I  am  going  to  aak  you, 
eir,  to  permit  a  breach  of  order,  and  to  depart  from  the  rule  whicli  we  ought  to 
follow;  yet  I  would  uk  you  whether  yoa  would  permit  Professor  Fawcettto 
■ddresstu  again,  and  to  complete,  I  may  aay,  the  valuable  information  he  baa 
already  given  us  on  thifl  subject.  I  am  sure  the  section  will  be  very  gtnd  that 
professor  Fawcctt  should  OODtiDUC  hia  rciniu-ks,  nnd  hear  his  views  as  to  whether 
it  is  practicable  to  introdocc  a  eompulsory  syatcm  of  arbitration,  leaving  itto  the 
natural  good  fee  ling  of  th<}  parties  engaged  to  appaint  arbitrators  tbcmsvlves,  if 
th^  CkI  that  in  the  emergency  that  has  arisen,  they  are  willing  to  aubtnit  their 
dUraraiCM  to  perKns  who  are  known  to  be  beyond  all  considerations  of  Keif- 
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IntcTcat,  and  personally  unbiassed  in  the  fDaoner  in  which  tbey  look  opon  ttuM 
great  Eind  important  queetionR. 

ProfeBSor  Fawcbtt  ;  I  certBioly  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  gCDtlemac  wbo 
has  just  spoken.  If  you  establish  courts  of  arbitration,  too  may  hsTe  them  of 
two  kinds.  You  may  alletopt  to  pslablish  arbitration  where  the  decisiao  of  the 
court  will  be  compuiaory,  but  then  the  dlfOciilty  b  to  gel  the  men  to  consrot  to 
be  bouad  by  ttiat  decision.  And  if  they  did  not  consent  to  be  bound,  or  even  if 
they  did,  you.  would  hare  no  power  wbatevcr  id  coercing  a  grcnt  numl»r  of  bkb 
to  conscDt  to  any  arran^ment  that  might  be  come  to.  And  still  I  do  not  think 
the  position  of  the  case  would  be  very  much  improved,  for  really  before  a  eirike 
tnkea  place  there  is  always  some  kind  of  arbitrntion.  Tbe  matters  appoint 
Mriota  rcpreaentatiTCB,  the  men  appoint  certain  represeDtatiTea :  they  arbitrate, 
but  ilicy  can  arrive  at  no  speciSc  conclusion,  and  the  resoltia  that  not  Iwing  able  to 
do  BO,  neil!H?r  party  will  gWe  way,  and  a  strike  is  the  consequence;  and  il  seemi 
toioetljotit  is  equally  likt'ly  that  this  would  take  place  if  arbilraiion  cowti 
wa2  established,  for  whomBoever  you  appointed  to  preside  in  tbesn  coart*,  I  do  not 
tblnk  you  would  get  either  employers  or  employed  to  pay  eo  mucb  atteoSon  to 
thdr  decision  or  their  judgment  as  if  each  body  appointed  members  oftbelr  owa 
to  cODgider  the  points  in  di.'pute.  No  doubt  arbitruiion  does  exist  to  a  -rery  great 
extant.  Very  often  on  the  eve  of  a  strike  arbitration  takes  place  betwwn  masten 
and  men,  and  the  strike  is  avoided.  In  some  caks  the  arbitration  fails,  nod 
then  the  slrikc  is  ilie  result.  Another  reason,  too,  why  I  should  rather  object  to 
see  the  establishment  of  courts  of  arbitratiun  would  be  this,  I  belicre  it  wonid 
make  the  country  place  confidence  in  a  remedy  which  would  ultimately  pnkte 
fruitless,  and  I  believe  that  the  only  real  remedy  for  these  unfortnnate  disputes 
between  miwters  and  men,  is  to  improve  the  relations  which  exist  between  them, 
That  may  be  done,  to  a  great  extent,  by  kindness  and  good  (ecling'.  Let  the  mea 
feel  that  the  era  ployers  arc  really  interested  in  their  piosperity  ;  let  the  employers, 
also,  by  the  e.stablibhmcQt  of  companies,  give  the  men  the  chance  of  becoming 
partners  ia  the  concern.  Look  ot  the  Crosaleys  of  Halifai,  They  have  Gonrerted 
their  vuit  establishment  into  a  joint.stock  cotnjuitty,  I  believe  witb  the  tipedal 
object  of  giving  their  labourers  an  opportunity  of  inveBting  capital  in  Iheconeers. 
The  Mesara.  Crossley  retain  four-filths  of  the  whole  capital  of  their  bnsineM  in 
their  own  possession,  the  remaining  one'liflh  they  offer  to  their  labourers. 
These lubonrers,  1  believe,  joyfully  invest  their  savings;  they  then  become,  u 
it  were,  mastera,  baring  capital  in  the  concern  ;  they  are  alloived  to  appoint  oae 
or  two  of  their  own  body  as  managing  directors.  Therefore,  the  men  in  this  way 
beoome  intimately  acfju«intcd  with  the  details  of  the  business.  They  hare  two 
of  tlieic  own  men  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  their  employers,  who  know 
every  detail  connected  with  the  buainess,  who  can  tell  the  men  what  the  profits 
are,  when  the  advances  can  be  made,  and  when  a  reduction  hag  to  be  submitted 
to.  And  wbiit  i«  the  result  of  thi^  }  I  believe  the  Messrs.  Crossley  are  conSdcnt, 
and  tlieir  coulidence  is  no  doubt  well  founded,  that  by  the  adoption  of  this^mple 
expedient  they  shall  not  suffer  in  tfao  least  degree — that  all  dispn tea  between 
muters  and  men  will  henceforth  be  prevented — and  that  all  their  workmen  will 
be  BO  much  interested  in  the  work  that  the  efficiency  of  their  labour  will  be  so 
much  itjcreased  that  both  tbc  men  will  profit,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  conoeca 
be  largely  augmented.  In  this,  and  in  various  other  ways,  I  believe  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employed  may  he  improved,  and  the  antagoniem,  whldi 
at  present  exists  l)c  removed ;  that  they  may  be  gradually  led  to  feel  tbftttbeyafc 
working  for  a  common  object,  and  that  their  interests  ought  to  be  identicnL 

Dr.  Paskhubst:  I  bclievo  that  the  beat  way  to  improve  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employed  is  to  give  thetn  eomc  system  of  arbitration,  by  means  of 
which  both  parties  may  he  beard;  and  the  only  means  by  whfcb  diScnItiea  eas 
be  prevented  from  spreading  and  producing  those  disastrous  cfTccts  which  a*«  so 
much  lamented,  is  to  settle  amicably  all  form  of  diEBcullies  when  they  do  triN. 
In  a  paper  issued  by  the  Bookbinders'  AssociatioQ,  they  ndmit  that  a  system  of 
arbitrntion  ia  a  wise  and  a  good  thing,  but  before  that  can  be  done  there  is  one 
thing  necessary,  and  that  is  that  each  party  should  hare  confidence  tQ  ilia 
integrity  of  the  other.  As  to  the  form  which  such  a  system  of  arbitration  maj 
take,  It  may  be  either  voluutary  or  compulsory.  In  the  iiiitiatory  sta^  it  aeosn 
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to  me  that  tfae  Tolantaiy  ayBtem  must  be  ado))tcd ;  and  a.aj  coart  whleb  mw  be 
estftblishcd,  wUh  the  view  to  the  settlement  of  dieputca,  will  hftve  thrteftincUoa* 
todiacbarge.  Tbe  first  is,  to  hear  both  parties,  the  next  h  to  review  the  eTideoca, 
ftod  the  tbiri)  ia  to  decide  the  iaauc ;  aud  to  decide  the  isKue  in  aucb  a  way  a«  sbnll 
be  binding.  It  appears  to  ma  Ihat  if  eucJi  n,  tribunal  was  eatalilisbed.  and  if  it 
heard  the  facta  and  obtainud  BufficSent  evidoncct  and  gave  a  decision  in  accordance 
therewith,  there  would  bo  no  strike  whatever.  Many  a  grievance  and  miacon- 
ceptioa  bos  been  removed  in  the  process  of  simplj  stating  it,  and  irtbe  parties  are 
to  be  aogry,  and  say  hard  things  of  each  other,  it  is  belter  to  be  angry  face  to  face 
than  beblad  each  other's  bacUa.  If  we,  then,  appmnch  the  question  from  that 
point  of  view,  we  can  take  up  each  dlflicultj  as  it  arises,  and  tbe  concjqericg  of 
each  difficulty  wiil  make  us  all  the  more  able  to  gain  an  ultimate  victory. 

Mr  Geindlet,  Liverpool :  There  is  one  point  of  ricw  from  which  the  Bystein 
of  arbitration  bai  not  been  placed  before  the  ScctioD,  and  tbat  is,  in  the  light  of 
the  fact,  that  nrbltratori  in  COtnnaercial  matters  are  c.teeediDgly  bad,  TlieT 
aaiisiy  neither  one  party  nor  the  other.  The  arbitrators,  in  such  cases,  are 
mercbants,  and  in  dispuiea  betwceo  employers  and  employed,  the  arbitratora 
would  be  selected  from  theae  clasies,  or,  if  not,  and  an  independent  person  was 
appointed,  lie  would  try  to  pteaf>«  both  parties.  The  result,  however,  would  be 
that  he  would  please  nobody,  and  the  Byntetn  would  give  no  satisfaction.  If  we 
are  to  have  any  authoritatire  tribunal  to  decide  on  such  matlera,  it  amrt  be  on 
something  of  the  aaine  plan  as  the  ti-ihittiaUof  commerce  in  Paris,  wtterc  there  are 
persons  having,  aa  it  were,  the  judicial  powers  of  a  judge,  whose  decikiotiB  are 
ijindiDg.  If  we  eoald  appoint  a  certain  authoritative  judicinl  person  to  Bit  on 
tbeae  eases,  to  hear  both  sidea,  and  then  to  decide  them,  there  might  be  some  good 
result,  but  thia  would  not  be  a  system  of  arbitration,  but  rattier  a  conciltaiioQ 
conrt,  a  place  where,  the  disputes  having  been  explaloed,  they  would  i>e  decidod 
npon  the  explanation  placed  before  the  judge. 

Mr.  Hvoim,  M.P, :  Perhaps  some  of  tbegentleraea  in  the  room  can  give  ue 
■ome  Informaiiofl  as  to  the  practical  effects  of  arbitration,  by  authoritative  bodies; 
for  I  ehould  BuppoBe  that  something  of  the  kind  does  exist. 

Tbe  PassiDK}(T:  Some  of  the  gentlemen  may  tell  us  about  the  local  guilds 
which,  I  understand,  exinted  at  one  time.  ^)id  not  they  possess  powers  for 
arbitration  ? 

Aldertnan  Jackbos,  Sheffield  :  1  am  not  aware  that  we  have  had  anything  of 
tbat  liind  for  the  last  century.  The  Cutlera'  Company  was  to  be  elected  partly 
from  the  masters  atid  partly  from  Die  workmen.  The  men  connected  with  the 
various  trades  composing  the  corporation  of  cutlcrii,  are  called  together  once  a 
year,  about  a  fortnight  bufore  the  day  of  election;  but  at  the  present  lime  they 
never  attend,  and  tbercfure  the  body  wliicb  manages  the  business  is  elected  by 
the  maetore,  and  there  nre  no  wnrltmen,  strictly  speaking,  members  of  the  Cut- 
lew'  Omp^aj.  They  might,  if  they  chose,  for  they  hnvo  still  the  power  of 
mding menibera  to  that  company;  but  it  is  never  done;  the  custom  has  fallen 
intA  desuetude. 

Mr.  HuuHE-!,  M.P.,  being  called  on  by  the  Chairman,  said :  I  feel  some  dilTl- 
culty  in  answering  this  summons,  though  I  will  do  so  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
because  1  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  li.'^tentng  to  the  papers  wbich  have  been 
read,  aud  to  what  has  been  said  here  earlier  in  the  day  on  these  very  important 
subjects;  and  Iberefore  all  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  is  to  give  you  generally 
such  opinions  as  1  have  myself  f;>rmed  upon  them  from  the  experience  now  of 
some  yeara.  It  seema  to  me,  from  what  i  have  heard  during  the  past  hour,  that 
we  have  mixed  these  questions — the  question  of  arbitralioQ,  and  the  question  of 
trades'  onions — very  much  together.  At  the  same  time,  I  confess  I  do  not  see 
how  thoy  con  be  completely  separated.  Indeed,  you  find  when  you  are  dealing 
with  these  questions,  that  they  are  so  intimntcly  related,  and  it  is  so  diffleult 
to  ceparnte  them,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  do  so;  and  t  ibinlc 
your  chairman  has  exercised  a  most  sound  discrolioD  in  not  keeping  any  of  the 
•peakers  strictly  to  the  subject  which,  ]  believe,  is  more  properly  before  you — 
that  IB,  the  subject  of  arbitration.  Now,  with  rcipect  to  this  subject,  you  all 
know  tbat  it  has  been  very  much  discnssed  by  public  persons,  and  also  by  the 
leaderi  of  iadiutry,  both  on  the  side  ol  the  masters  a&d  on  the  side  of  tbe  men. 
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during  the  laet  few  yenra.  Of  course,  there  is  nobody  who  will  Atny — •!  Ictst, 
I  suppose  it) — that  arbttratJDn  ia  in  itself  a  far  better  thing;  than  wu.  IT  jru 
can  Qnd  any  tribunal  ihut  witl  be  eatisfuctory  to  the  two  aides,  to  the  mwUn 
and  to  Ihc  men,  dtkI  if  you  can  manage  to  give  to  it  eoine  power  of  enlimttif 
its  airards  on  such  matters  as  arc  referred  to  it — Lf  ;oa  cau  &uil  i<ticU  s  tribDiuJ 
it  would  be  a  grent  adritnlftge,  for  an  man  in  his  senses,  or,  »t  oDjr  Mitc,  bo  mu 
in  his  iiens«a  who  had  not  gotdc  personal  interest  to  lead  hira  wron^.  wuuM  iksy 
that  it  is  far  Iwttcr  that  trade  questions  ahouid  be  Bubmiitod  to  sucli  a  tribaml 
than  that  they  iifanuU  be  fought  out  to  the  end,  between  masterd  aj»l  men.  Vf 
the  only  means  by  -which  it  l&  possible  ihcj  cnn  be  fought  uX  present,  and  ilud 
h,  by  stril^G!!  and'  lock-oots.  We  knovF  perfectly  Ihc  misery  tb&t  tbeH  utrika 
and  look-otitA  bring  «]ion  the  country,  althooKh.  as  in  aJl  miseiieft.  tbcR  U  • 
great  den!  of  hfMfjigm  sliown  ia  them.  I  mys«ir  bare  saen  the  roost  woii4eifiil 
pnttcncc  and  s«lf-sji<!riQce  shown  by  men  in  a  iong  Ftruj^gle,  in  which  Xhty  Ml 
that  their  own  futurci  and  the  future  of  their  wive»  and  fainiUec,  were  hami 
up;  I  hiirL>  seen  grent  heroism  displayed  on  tbesi*  occamons-  but  slill  thcttcu 
be  no  doulit  (but,  on  the  whole,  necef^sury  as  they  may  occaaionally  be  nt  pnseat, 
strikes  and  lock-outs  aro  moet  dotrimental  io  the  into  interests  uf  the  icniu^irr 
of  tbig  country,  and  every  rigbt-tbinking  pcrsoiu  tnui^t  wish  to  sc- 
appear  as  goon  aj  possible.  Well,  now,  tho  quesUon  is,  how  are  We  i 
the  neccisity  for  tliem?  Well,  arbitration  is  tbe  first  remedy  to  oocur  to  \ 
who  have  thought  upon  this  subject.  Then  cornea  the  queatioQ — Uow  i 
nrWtrnlion  l>e  made  sntisfaclory  *  What  tribunal  wil!  be  aecepted  by  bolhl 
You  iuow  well— 1  daresay  you  niuf't  have  seea — that  in  many  recent 
aroady-mada  tribunal  bas  been  extemporisi-dforthe  trade  in  wbicb  tb«  i 
bad  occurred.  I  could  mention  four  or  five  instances  during  the  last  few  yean,, 
wbere  masters  and  men  bure  ctitne  togctbuF  to  discuas  questiotu  at  Issoe  hetweo 
them — where  a  certsiti  number  bare  been  appointed  to  represent  bolh  ridc»~ 
where  tbe  views  of  both  sildes  have  been  fuirly  discussed  in  this  tribasal,  nl 
where  Ibey  came  to  conclusions  nhichi  had  the  effect  of  terminating  ill*  dUtar- 
encra  between  them.  Now.  nothing  can  bo  more  happy,  uolhiug  cao  ht  btfMr 
than  that — where  you  can  get  inaeters  and  men  in  a  itiKle  to  excroiMn  Bail 
good  feeling  and  common  sense  as  to  meet  in  thia  way,  and  to  settle  tlicirevi 
disputes;  and  where  you  can  get  that— where  you  c-an  gel  men  who  hold  lit 
confidence  of  their  own  friends  whether  they  be  mutera  or  m>  ■  utlyta 

cnrry  them  along  with  tbem,  and  to  make  tiiem  agne  to  the  aw  u^ean 

be  better  than  each  n  tribunal.  It  seems  to  itie  that  here  In  Sbcuieiu,  ^uu  hwt 
n  Tery  remarkable  opporttinity  of  getliiig  euch  a  permanent  tribnoal  eattbliabel 
If  I  rigbtly  undGr^tood  tbe  gentleman  who  spoke  juat  now  (Alderman  JaciOMI, 
tbe  Cutlerii'  Company  is  atUI  in  existence,  and  by  tbe  old  cuostilution  of  thai 
company,  not  only  tbe  masterv,  but  the  men,  were  represented  u|ioa  tbe  noaadW 
and  all  trade  questions  were  considered  by  the  company  in  council. 

Alderman  Jacksok  ;  W^Jll  you  pcTmit  me  (o  e.\plain  that  the  Cailera'ConyH^ 
have  no  right  whatever,  at  Ike  ]ireaent  time,  to  tske  into  conaidcFBtinn  My 
qttestloDa  aS^ting  other  trades.  They  are  iilmply  trnsteee  for  certain  ohariMi 
that  do  some  good  in  tbe  tonu:  but  with  reference  to  trade  matters,  thry  tiaTS 
little  or  no  power  whatever.  Ti]ey  Imve  also  the  power  of  granting  matia  i» 
manufacturcre — that  !r,  trade  marks.  Although  I  stated  that  the  warkoxa  ia 
the  various  trades  connected  with  the  company,  which  aro  some  aeven  or  n(bt  ia 
number,  had  the  power,  If  Ihey  thouglit  proper,  to  meet  lof^lber.  yet  1  am  aMi 
they  have  become  so  very  small  tbat  they  would  bare  great  diffically  in  fiadlif 
the  number  of  freemen  re<injstte  to  make  up  a  meeting  of  Ibrty.  The  oM  nil 
was,  that  to  become  a  free  matt  an  apprenticeship  oust  have'b^n  tem^tut 
seven  years,  in  certain  trades.  That  is  not  the  case  now :  but  the  appno^nMl 
must  hare  been  serred  with  a  freeman ;  and  I  suspect  one  of  tbe  rmwDiw  ttB 
don't  meet  i?.  ihnt  they  would  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  tba  vma^mn 
number  of  freemen. 

Mr.  liuauxa :  1  fear,  then,  my  fine  notions  of  an  authoritalire  tribuaa]  oa  (Ma 
basts  do  not  seem  likely  to  be  realised.  My  idea  was  to  have  tlie  old  guiW 
nstored  with  its  former  functions,  where  masters,  atnl  men,  and  appTeatleea,  ill 
•elongwl  to  one  body,  which  had  jurisdiction  over  themj  and  which  conU  i    " 
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the  will  of  the  society  or  the  trade  to  which  they  ftll  belonged.  Well,  that  being 
80,  wo  come  now  to  confriiler  whether  urbtt ration  In  pos.«iblc  with  an  ertcrau 
tribnna].  I  Bineerely  hojw  that  ?oin.e  effort  may  be  made  in  that  dil-ection,  to  get 
some  tribunal  ivliich  may  be  satisfactory  bolh  to  mastors  and  to  men.  I  hope 
tbe  effort  will  bo  made,  bot  I  coufeiis  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  grout  chance 
of  our  {{ettiuf;  such  a  tribunal  to  work,  Ijcciiase,  in  order  to  moke  it  of  any  use, 
it  must  be  able  to  enforce  its  decisions.  It  ie  no  use  for  rowters  und  men  to  come 
up  and  be  heard  before  a  mnclt  arbitration.  It  is  not  to  be  "  heflds,  I  win ;  l&ila 
you  lose."  If  it  is  lo  consider  these  queations  entiEfactorily,  that  trihunal  must 
be  ftblCj  by  Rotne  process — and  liy  Boma  (tmc^sa  recognised  by  the  law  of  the 
country,  and  mai5e  absolniely  ceriain — it  nmst  lie  able  to  carry  its  awards  right 
through  to  the  end.  Then  Ibe  difflouUy  nris«9  at  once,  how  are  you  to  bind  ibo 
partiea?  You  might  bind  the  mustors,  beeaiise  in  almost  all  iniitaaces — for  the 
the  purpose  of  argument,  you  mieht  »ay  in  all  inalances — the  tniwlcrs  have 
property  against  which  a  remedy  mi^ht  be  bad  in  the  event  of  their  not  abtdiog 
by  the  direction  of  the  tribunal.  Although  ibal  migbt  Dot  be  entirely  sntiEifactory 
to  the  masters  themselres,  yet  you  might  thus  hnvc  the  means  of  carrying  out 
tbe  awards  a^inst  them  witbaut  insuperable  diflicult)',  without  more  didicuUy 
tbar  is  inrplred  in  can-ying  out  many  decisions  of  our  courts  of  law.  But  the 
qaestion  la,  how  are  you  to  bind  the  men?  As  I  have  niready  stated,  there  are 
hundreds  of  lucii  interested  in  almost  evei?  esse;  and  they  must  all  he  bound  by 
tbe  award  of  the  triljim.ii  alsw,  SInny  of  them  are  poratinB  without  property  at 
all,  or  wiih  Tery  fsaM  property,  which  in  rKHjorable  at  a  few  houi-s'  notice;  and 
the  question  is— if  sneh  n  tribunal  is  established,  how  are  its  awards  to  be  en- 
forced, BO  far  OS  the  men  are  concerned  ?  Now,  that,  I  confess,  m  a  very  difficult 
question,  and  one  upon  which  I  baic  never  been  able  to  get  an  answer  wiiich 
was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  njy  own  mind.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  with 
g^reat  plausitjility,  that  whenever  there  is  a  question  or  dispiilc  between  the 
masters  and  n  liades'  union — and  there  nrc  Tery  few  dispules  which  result  in 
Btrikej  atjd  lock-out?,  in  which  a  trades'  unioa  is  not  dii'ectly  interested — in 
carrying  ont  Use  award  of  the  tribunal,  you  should  operate  upon  the  property  of 
tbe  trades'  nnion.  But  tIiL>re  is  this  great  difficulty  in  that  scheme,  which  will 
at  onoe  occur  to  jou;  supposing  such  a,  plan  adopted,  yet,  althou(;h  in  almost 
every  strike  and  locl<-oiit  there  is  a  trades'  union,  there  is  behind  and  at  the  lack 
of  thnt  union,  and  altogether  separated  from  >t,  n  nnmber  of  men  who  do  not 
belonjf  to  it,  but  yet  who  are  directly  afbyctei],  ond  who  are  tnrned  out  with  the 
men  belonging  to  the  trades'  union.  Then  arises  the  firet  question— arc  you,  in 
the  event  of  tlieso  tum  who  do  not  belong  to  tbe  tnid«'  union  refusing  to  abide 
by  the  award  which  haa  been  made  of  lower  wages,  to  go  against  the  property  of 
the  trades'  union  fur  acta  for  which  no  member  of  the  union  is  responsible, 
namely,  bi^causc  those  who  were  oppcjscd  lo  ihe  trades'  union,  and  yet  intere.ated 
in  the  strike,  refuaa  to  abide  by  the  decision  ?  I  need  not  say  that  it  is  quite 
clear  at  once  that  could  not  h'o]  done,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  such  a 
BoluUotI  of  the  difflcully  as  would  give  salisifaclion,  coold  by  any  poasibility  be 
effected.  And  then  there  la  tUi*  other  difficnlty;  that  the  trades'  uijlonc,  as 
trades'  unions,  ate  not  recognised  by  the  law  of  the  country.  In  bo  fnr  as  they 
are  friendly  societies,  and  carry  out  the  ot  jecta  of  friendly  socletie.?,  they  may  be 
registered,'  and  nmj  beeomo  legal  societies,  capable  of  acting  through  their 
oQJcers.  and  having  a  legnl  cjcisiencc ;  but  so  fnr  as  tlipy  are  bodies  which  are 
united  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  wages,  and  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
working  men  as  against  their  musters,  from  that  point  of  view  they  are  doc  at 
all  rec4>gnised  by  our  law — they  have  no  lega!  existence — and  therefore  the  whole 
scope  of  our  legislation  uiuat  be  altered,  if  any  Mich  tribunal  is  to  have  th^  power 
of  acting  on  trade  Hocieties.  I  need  not  go  into  other  difficulties  which  arise. 
Itoeema  tome  that  in  considering  lliia  question,  (licae  are  the  flrst  two  great 
aifflcultics  which  have  to  begot  over;  and  uQlil  we  can  sec  a  solution  of  ihese 
difficulties,  I  do  tliiulc  that  the  most  wo  can  do,  is  to  say  that,  aa  sensible  mcti, 
we  trust  that  trades' unions  and  masters  will  alike  And  it  to  be  for  their  own 
intereata  to  submit  voluntarily  to  such  arbitration  as  they  can  get  in  their  own 
trade,  and  to  endeavour  to  enforce  it  aa  well  as  they  cm ;  infaot,  to  have  arolun- 
tary  ftrbUratian,  but  not  to  attempt  to  get  one  outside  he  wmmQQ  tribwmU  of 
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the  coonlry,  which  shall  aitenipt  to  do  wlmt  tlicj  catinot  do  at  present.    I  stal 

not  i&j  that  St  is  painful  that  aucli  qu(»tiaoa  $hoiiEd  hare  to  he  Ibugbt  out ;  bql 

I  am  sure  that  everybody  who  has  attended  to  the  great  quostioa  of  Ibe  fttrnggit 

btilwceu  the  trades'  unions  and  the  masters  for  the  laat  tea  or  £ft«ea  jvatt 

must  have  seen  that  wherever  Ihere  \&  a  trade*'  union,  and   I  am  FpnUDg 

now  from  my  owu  experience,  there  is  a  continun!  teEdency  to  aroid  elrilM 

and  lock-outs,   and   to  put   them  down  in  every  way.     There  baa  also  iMa 

«   belter  uoderstaniliDg  l:*etn'c«n  the  masters   and  the  men,   and  a  leadiom 

on  hoth  Aides  to  meet  tind  W  have  proper  eiplauatlona,  and  to  go  on  vitkont 

the  necessity  of  fighting  the  hattle  «nt.    That  has  lj*co  my  own  experience ;  and 

I  believe  it  will  be  found,  as  edacation  spreads,  and  as  the  ditTerent  claaset  at 

this  country  get  to  understand  each  other  hettcr,  as  tbey  ire  doing  erery  day,  we 

shall  sec  elrikea  and  locli-outa  disappear  before  wc  have  discovered  a  trtbnsil 

whicb  would  be  thoroughly  satiafactory  as  a  court  of  arbitration,     I  think  tliCH 

will  ultimately  diaappear  under  tbat  great  reiucdy  for  alt  indtutrial  miMty, 

which  will  be  dlacoased  here  to-morrow — industrial  essociatioa  and  co-openlioo. 

1  will  not  anticipate  that  queslion,  but  would  merely  say  a  few  worda  as  to 

trades'  unions,  a  subject  wbich  has  also  been  brought  before  ua  this  anernooD, 

Now  I  fcf^l,  BB  much  ota  any  one  in  Ibis  room  can  feel,  that  tbere  ta  a  gT«at  deil 

Iti  th(.>  organiiintiuti  niiil  in  llie  action  of  trades'  unions  wbich  is  deplorable,  aad 

which  all  of  u&  inuat  thoroughly  disapprove  of.    I  (]uit«  admit  that,  bat  at  ibe 

aatne  time,  I  do  say  that  in  the  present  atate  of  industry,  in  the  present  atauef 

the  industrial  relations  between  maatera  and  men  in  this  country,  it  ia  ahao* 

lutely  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  protection  of  tbe  men  en^i^  ia 

any  trade  that  they  should  combine  together,  to  enable  tbenuelfca  to  pi 

fair  privileges,  and   to  get  the   full    price   for  (heir  labour.     It   does  aeem  to 

me   to  be  transparent,   on   the  tncc  of  tbe  question,  that  where  on  the  one 

side,  you  have  men  auch  as  the  maetera,  who  bave  capital   and  the  rcaaU 

of  the  labour  of  past  geoerations  at  their  command,  upon  which  they  can  fall 

buck,  and  which  will  cnaijle  them  to  live  for  weeks,  and  mosths,  and  years,  if 

necessary,  without  tbe  exercise  of  their  special  industry;  whereas,  on  the  othef 

side,  yon  have  the  men,  almost  all  of  whom  have  ouly  aufficieut  property  to  kwp 

them  and  thoir  wives  and  cLildrcn  alive  for  a  week  or  so,  or  at  most  a  month,  ^_ 

without  the  exercise  of  their  special  industry;  I  ^ay  that  when  you  have  tbcM  ^| 

two  sides,  it  does  appear  to  me  (o  be  impossible  |o  nBintaiD  that  n  fair  resuU  it  ^H 

likety  to  be  atlatncd  between  tiieec  two  olassea,  nnlesB  you  enable  tbe  )>oor  raaa, 

in  some  way  or  other,  to  fall  back  upon  some  reeouFcea  that  will  enable  bim  to 

last  aa  long  as  hxi  employer  can,  or  until  the  disputed  point  is  settled.    And,  I 

BBj  tbat,  through  this  country,  you  will  Qnd—aa  far  as  my  experience go«8,  at  aay 

rale — tbat  every  Iriide  in  which  there  ia  no  trader'  union,  or  in  which  tl  baa  beeAj 

broken  upj  ia  in  a  very  depressed  atate.    On  tbe  other  hand,  you  wilt  find  tli* 

where  Lbe  trades'  unioas  are  strong  and  succcs$rul,  amongst  ntauy  abttses,  wit) 

mucb  that  we  should  like  to  see  amended,  and  many  things  we  aboutd  lilce  toi 

got  rid  of  altogether,  the  men  are  in  a  coudition  which  is  faroiore  aatlrfhetoiT,  i 

which  enables  them  to  be  much  better  citixena  of  ibia  country,  and  to  bring  aj 

their  families  in  a  much  better  manner,  in  fiict,  Mhich  is  much  Letter  for  \hem^ 

and  thurefore  bettor  for  tlic  counti?  to  which  tbey  belong.    It  ia  said  tba 

vidual  liberty  \a  destroyed  by  trades'  unioas.    No  doubt  that  fs  to  a 

ettcnt  true.    No  doubt,  men  say  that  wheti  they  come  into  tradee'  anioo 

will  not  nec(?pt  less  lliun  a  certain  sum,  to  be  detcrmiQed  upon  by  the  antho 

of  the  trades'  union  for  their  wark.    Of  course,  there  is  the  usoa]  objection  Ibi 

that  hinders  free  trade  in  labour,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  earn  as  much  i 

he  CAD,  and  that  no  man  cin  binder  bim  from  doing  so.    There  is  ao  logic^ 

answer  to  that ;  but  yon  accept  tbe  fact  tbat  trade!;'  unioss  are  a  ne 

slthough  a  diaagreeable  necessity,  of  which  we  hope  to  be  rid  ;   and  wlE 

are  oeceseary,  it  ia  necessary  there  should  bo  ac«rtniu  amount  of 

individual  liberty,  and  that  all  laws  they  make  as  to  wages,  should  be  alrittP 

adhered  to  by  all  the  mem.bera.    Nobody  will  coutend  that  they  Lave  the  le 

right  to  interfere  with  the  labour  of  any  persons  outside  their  own  body,  juj 

because  when  doing  thot,  they  are  doing  nn  absolutely  mischievous  thing,  ai»C_ 

wherever  thot  is  doue,  it  must  meet  witb  the  censure  of  all  right-ihinking  people? 
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Thertfore,  I  Ao  not  tbink  there  jb  macli  point  in  the  objection  to  tradfli'  nntoni 
that  thtj  iDTolTe  the  dextrnction  of  iinlividu»l  libertj.  It  in  said,  again,  tbat 
eo^Tcion  ia  absolntelj  necenmij,  aoiJ  that  moral  suasion  will  not  ke«p  tmdes' 
UDJons  together;  that  ia  itrikes  jou  mrc  certain  always  to  bare  physical  coercion. 
I  iMilipvGthe  oonBtaot  tendency  tn  these  disputei  is,  that  there 'are  fewer  and 
fewer  of  those  violent  outrages  wlikh  everybody  reprobates,  and  which  everybody 
regret*.  Then,  with  reapect  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  I  coufesa  tbat  1 
bare  not  seen  that  unwIllingnesB  on  the  part  of  tradra'  unions  to  allow  the  intro- 
ductioQ  of  machinery  which  has  b«n  alleged.  I  do  not  believe  tbat  among  the 
tK'lter  portion  of  the  working  men,  there  ia  any  real  objection  to  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  and  I  am  quite  sure  if  there  has  Ireen  any  such  objection^  it  will 
dtfiappear  more  and  more  every  day.  1  will  simply  saj,  in  conclusion,  tbat  my 
own  (inn  conviction  ie,  that  io  iho  present  state  of  our  imltiBtrial  world,  trades' 
unions  arc  a  nc^caiiity,  (hough  an  unfortunate  one,  I  admit;  and  until  we  lee  a 
far  twtter  Btate  of  public  feeling  upon  snch  quest  ions— and  I  trust  the  society  which 
U  now  meeting  in  your  (own,  may  have  n  great  tendency  in  bringing  that  about 
— 1  Bay,  until  we  ecc  a  far  better  state  of  feeling,  a  much  better  nndcnitanding  of 
these  questions  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  I,  for  my  own  part, 
am  very  sure  that  trades'  union^q  arc  necessary  ia  order  to  give  the  worliiRgmen 
of  this  country  a.  fair  chance  iu  the  great  struggle  for  life  in  which  they  are 
engaged, 


Can  the  Prineiphs  of  Co-operation  be  prqfitahly  applied  to  Pro- 
duction ?     And  if  so,  under  what  Canditicm  ? 
Tlie  Pflper  read  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyooke  will  be  found  at  p,  480, 

DISCUBSIOV. 

The  Rer.  H.  Sollt  :  We  had  a  very  interesting  discuasion  on  thia  snbf act  at 
Ojio  pt  oar  working  men's  club  moetinga,  at  Ejtcter  Hall.  It  waa  very  pateQt, 
from  the  way  in  which  the  working  men  present  handltd  tb«  subject,  th^t  a 
■nmaure  of  this  kind  wontd  be  welcomed  by  thetn  as  a  great  boon  both  to  tbem- 
telTes  and  the  capit.llist^.  Aa  far  as  the  capitalista  ure  <^oiicernei],  working  ittea 
tell  ua  that  at  present  it  requires  mora  than  an  average  araonnt  of  high  prtdcipls 
on  the  part  of  the  -workmeD  to  do  justico  to  their  employers;  and  that  men  af 
more  lax  principle  do  very  considerablo  injustice  to  Uieir  employers,  ia  the  way 
ol  watta  and  falsa  measures,  and  enreleE^nL'ss  aiid  indftTorence.  With  regard  to 
the  intarasta  of  the  mon,  one  tbitig  ihoy  couiplalB  ol  very  murh  is,  that  aa  soon  aa 
thej  get  a  little  advanced  iu  years,  the  employers  are  apt  to  look  very  cold  upon 
them,  and  to  seek  for  aorao  other  workmen  to  fill  their  placoii.  It  is  evident  that 
if  somethiDg  like  a  community  of  interest  cguld  be  establiibed,  it,  would  be  an 
advantage  to  both  partios.  Political  economists  maintain  that  the  interests  of  the 
working  men  and  of  the  empluyers  are  identical.  Tbat  was  urged  again  and 
again  at  our  discussion  in  Eioter  Hail.  "  Tea,"  eaid  a  very  Ehrewd  -working  man 
who  was  present,  '■  they  are  identical  in  theory,  no  donbt,  bnt  I  know  they  are  not 
identicai  in  practice."  He  further  said,  "I  Uafo  aeen,  over  and  over  again,  my 
fellow  workmen  damaging  tha  interests  of  their  employers  moat  seriously,  simply 
because  they  did  not  feel  that  theoretical  identity  of  interest  between  them  and 
their  masters.  There  ia  an  identity  of  interest  botweon  capital  and  labour,  bnt 
not  between  individual  capitalists  and  individual  labonrers  ;  tbat  is  to  say,  not  in- 
variably, for  there  are  frequent  esci^ptinns,"  Therefore  I  think  we  are  all  a^eed 
that,  if  there  con  be  any  plan  introduced  making  the  identity  practical  and  felt, 
between  the  interests  of  employora  and  employed,  it  would  be  an  enormous  good 
both  lor  the  moral  sentimonts  and  the  moral  relations  of  the  dilfereDt  claxBes.  It 
is  very  remsrkable  to  watch  the  moral  inHnenee  produced  on  working  men  by  the 
co-operative  movement.  Taking  it  in  the  lowest  case,  I  have  known  men  whom 
nothing  on  earth  would  have  induced  to  give  np  their  evenings  in  the  public- 
boiue,  who  had  gene  on  for  years  spending  their  time  and  tlieir  money  in  the  tap- 
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xeimi,  vho  h^ra  bMn  indaoe^  to  1«Bve  Uiat  p>kce,  ud  Ui  b«eoin«  siting  m«B  ttl 
moral  men,  by  joining  IImi  co-operatiTe  noeiety ;  notliing  else  wouU  h»T«  dn^ 
tliem  (ram  ths  public-bouso  Reside ;  but  tiity  como  to  the  shop  t«  «m  hoit  4iM 
tUing  ia  goiug  on,  ttioy  havs  got  a  lltUa  atuke,  they  WAnt  to  know  Um  n«ct  divi- 
diiud,  ivliv  this  dividend  was  not  qait«  bo  liirge  As  liut,  wbiit  ii  tba  chvute  d  lii« 
nmrWeta  rising,  &tiil  tlioy  go  Into  tlie  bacti  parlour,  and  smoke  their  |«pa 
ibere,  wliaa  no  soinSea  or  potmy  rwulingB  wonl4  have  dmwn  tliom  aw«y  from  tie 
pabUc'bdUito.  A  singular  manl  Lmpnuvemeut  voold  nntiiriilly  be  the  roanlt  ol  • 
copunutiity  of  intorsBt  botwoon  eniployon  and  employed,  if  anything  of  thi«  kiiut 
could  be  fairly  carried  out.  I  believe  it  could  bo  done.  I  am  bappy  to  aay  Ibal 
only  tbo  day  boioro  1  left  Lioadon,  I  roceiycd  t^ia  proeiwctas  o(  un^ther  ctapasj 
th»(  ba«  bcOD  formed  tbero  for  tbe  purpoao  of  carrying  out  the  co-opar*ttv«  i>l«s 

fncisely  ia  tliia  (aabiou.  ilessrs,  Braby  &  Co.,  thi^  great  zmc  workers,  is  Eoitis 
toad,  bAve  como  to  a  delerEDinatiou  to  follow  Mesarv,  Cioatdoy  tnd  MeMfs.  Bri(S*' 
pUn,  aad  to  form,  a  Liditod  Liability  CompMiy,  in  order  to  gi*a  tbrir  warioBet 
shiToa.     Whether  they  will  go  oa  to  iidopt  wlwt  I  think  is  exc«adisgly  iniponnu 

the  giving  of  a  bonus  — 1  doa't  know,     Dnt  it  ahowi  tbo  thing  ia  wortiiig,  uul 

thdt  the  loavcn  is  gradually  leaTctiing  the  lump. 

Tba  Rov.  S.  A.  STKnTriuj..  Mnacliogter:  It  shoold  bo  kept  ia  raind  tiwl  llw 
■pedal  subjact  set  d^kwu  ie,  whether  the  prindploa  of  co-operation  eia  be  pnllt- 
hbly  applied  to  production  ?  Expcrienco  has  clearly  abawn  that  in  men  dialrihk- 
tion  Etores,  cO'Operation  can  bo  auccesafnl.  Got  when  we  come  to  tba  tputtinut 
production,  our  expericnco  in  thia  countiy  is  not  so  wide.  Abroad,  jwodnetiw 
eataliliBhmcnU  have  been  carried  on  very  ancccssfuUy  and  very  profiUbly  <m  ««- 
opoiativo  ])rincipIos.  In  Franco,  amongst  tbo  jeweller*,  tlus  plan  has  been  tried 
•tor  many  yeira,  with  won(!er(ul  suoces*  ;  indeed,  the  greatest  and  largest  jewellery 
oatnblishinents  in  Frnnco  are  corried  ou  on  this  principle  of  oo-opeTation.  Bat  in 
some  of  tbo  manufactiirbig  conc^ma  in  England,  we  hate  net  yet  »oeu  !iuc««ea  attend 
ing  the  oflortB  of  the  working  men,  AUeb  n%  we  could  deslro.  To  a  certam  extait, 
I  beli«vo  the  wont  of  buccbbs  is  attributablu  to  tho  fut,  that  we  hare  tried  to- 
operation  in  the  cotton  trade  at  a  woat  unfavournblo  period,  and  thaX  tbeitt(oi«  tb» 
expsrimontaiii  that  trade  have  not  proved  tho  queatiau  fuUy,  and  oaght  not  to  be 
ft  diacounigemiint  of  fntufo  entorpriaea.  In  fact,  thia  baa  lately  Ih^q  tbomL 
e^pacially  in  ono  of  tba  manufacturing  eut«rprisc9  which  am  now  going  mi  in 
Manchester,  It  has  not  only  witnefaed  this  crisis,  but  ia  noir  Approaottiog  taMMii 
a  position,  that  lately  I  mot  one  of  ita  ntooaging  wen  who  w»a  seimlting  abeoS  te 
precnro  Bharea  at  a  price  high  above  what  they  formerly  werai,  and  bo  fotmd  (o^ 
ono  person  who  wanted  to  sell,  bo  great  wa3  tbo  eonlidcnce  ebowQ  in  tha  «^)tjfn«u. 
flUccoas  of  the  concern.  In  tbU  case,  however,  a  want  whiidi  commonly 
such  concerns,  had  beau  supplied.  Thara  waa  ooa  among  the  luona; 
nndoTBtood  iha  marketa,  -who  knew  'vrhcn  to  porebaae  material,  and  tb« 
oE  getting  rid  of  it  afterwards.  He  threw  not  only  hia  whole  k:: 
matter,  but  his  whole  heart  and  soul  in  trying  to  pronjoto  tbU  ox . 
Trhotber  it  coold  not  be  carried  to  a  Buocesiiful  ieaue.  But  coniiii..iiiY,  T,ueirt_ 
have  none  but  working  men  trying  to  start  the  euterpriao,  you  find  tboy  hare'ael 
the  oxperieuca  nocesisary  to  manage  the  concern.  You  rctjiiiro  a  higher  «4l)«ati«a 
and  a  broader  view  than  <^iui  Iw  gained  in  the  mere  productire  cxperteaee  ibat  a 
workman  baa  in  the  work»hup.  There  ia  there  a  diXUculty  wbicb  ia  aToided  ia 
the  concoms  of  Brigg»,  Crosdey,  and  Greening, 

£Ir.  (iBSEHKQ,  Manchester :  Before  speakuig  to  the  muttor  on  which  I  batr 
been  so  directly  refen-ed  to,  porhspa  you  will  allow  mo  to  give  you  •omo  of  1^ 
iuformntion  which  Mr.  Pitmnn  intended  to  convey  in  a  pnptir  Tvltich  ia  not  keforr 
Tia,  UiTottgh  au  onfortunato mistake.  The  pariioular  develuiimvut  ot  cj.3-opcrat»oo 
which  Mr.  Fitmau  wisbod  to  direct  your  alto&tian  to,  wan  iltu  estaUighnuatt  in 
ManchcstAr  ot  a  whoIesAlo  society,  formed  by  a  number  oi  district  eo-fipcrati^f 
aocieties  joianig  together,  and  which,  liaring  subscribed  a  oertain  I 

capital,  is  enabled  to  buy  at  Drat  coat  these  stores  whiuh  ara  altar  v. 
iJutod  among  the  tncmbers.    That  society  baa  got  a  tnrn>-r'-r>  -r  ■  r,,„,, 
£300,000  per  aniium,  although  it   La^  only  recently  !<  ii«4 

manngeB  to  do  its  bnainegg  at  the  low  proBt  of  8  per  cent.,  t  ^  .  ^jj^ 

in  tbo  first  Biark«t«f  and  landing  the  gooda  ovar  to  thotnj  and  ta«i«l)^  el 
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tbnt  small  per  eenfago.    I  think  thst  fact  shows  tu  ths  iKwalbflitj  of  flomathing 
bfiitig  attained  ia  Iho  future  by  the  princlplo  of  co-operatioQ,  of  which  there  vs,s 
no  idea  when  it  wna  first  brought  before  the  public  of  England.     The  only  other 
point,  I  think,  which  Mr.  Pitman  would  hava  brought  hefore  yon,  voulj  hftve  been 
the  Buggestiou  which  bits  rei?eutly  been  made,  o£  &  meeting  of  lending  co-operatora 
from  the  rarioua  coantrici  of  Europe,  todiscoBS  with  the  co-Dperators  of  England 
the|MMiibi]ttj  of  making  on  iateTnatioual  to-operative  trade,  by  which  English  work- 
ing: men  could  buy  produotiona  of  the  workiag'  men  of  the  continent  At  ihrst  cost, 
without  pnying  the  profits  of  iatormedintc  merchsuts,  and  vtce  vtria.      So  much 
lor  Mr.  Pitman;  but  I  wish  to  make  a  fow  retnarlca  on  my  own  behall>     As  tha 
ion  of  an  employer,  I  was  brought  up  with  an  innate  conviction  of  the  unreliable 
character  of  working  tncn,  whenever  tliey  had  to  discuos  quoationa  of  differonco 
between  them  and  their  cuiplcyorij,     But  my  natural  Bcnsa  of  faimcas  forced  me 
before  long  to  go  t^  the  working  mon  thenisclves,  and  to  hesr  their  side  of  the 
question.    I  have  known  the  workmen  of  a  neighbour  of  mino  leaving  their  homes 
tit  five  in  the  moming,  to  walk  three  miles  befc>re  beginning,  to  their  werk,  and 
th«a  work  tiU  ten  o'clock  at  night,  Atid  f  hnrfi  known  a.  workman  fhid  his  atoek- 
inga  eatiirated  with  hia  own  blood,    That  has  happened  occasionally  during  the  kto 
hot  Bommer  weather,  and  I  have  folt  daoply  for  them.    If  gentlemen  could  only 
nyallaa  whnt  it  ia  to  support  a  fumily  on  such  a,  smbll  pittance  us  many  of  oar 
-working  cloBBeB  reccivej  they  would  admit  that  there  ia  aomo  ground  for  a  little 
unreaaoDablenosa  in  mon  who  have  to  atrivo  bo  bard  for  tboso  wages  which  are 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  Ufe.     The  fact  of  tho  matter  ia  thin,  that  in  a  conflict 
betiroen  men  and  masters,  aa  to  houra  and  wagea,  and  sinular  aifairs,  joa  sbo-ald 
not  forget  that  tho  men  have  nothing  bnt  their  wages  bcfora  them,  but  the 
nukiten  hune  mmethicg  more,     I  can  iUufsir.ito  that,  by  a  reference  to  tho  dis- 
eoaaton  which  took  place  some  time  ago,  between  tho  p'addlers  of  Lancashire  and 
their  employBra,     At  one  time,  it  had  been  tho  r»le,  that  the  paddlen  should  be 
p«id  «t  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  ou  the  pric«  of  iron.    Bnt  instead  of  receiTtng 
7*.  Sd.  for  puddling  a,  ton  of  iron,  worth  £7  10».  they  were  in  receipt  oi  8*.  Ga. 
The  masters    complained    that  thoy  wore    paying  1j.  too   much.      But  tho 
men  wero  not  nnreasonable.     Tlioy  said,   "There  is  a  chance  now   of    getting 
mora  out  of    a  ton   of  Iron  than  there  used  to  bo,  becaaae   of  the  improved 
methods  of  manulacturo  which  have  been  adopted,  and  we  do  cot  ace  thitt  you 
should  have  the  whole  prodt  of  that,"     Another  question  open  which  the  working 
men  are  often  blamed  is,  that  they  are  not  ao  anxious  pj  the  roaatera  for  the 
introdnction  of  kbenr- saving  machinery  into  their  respective  trades.      Now, 
remember  thoro  again,  that  the  profit  of  the  BiB'terB  is  direct.    If  a  mnohine  ia 
pnt  into  a  workshop  thAt  docsi  the  work  of  three  men,  tho  profit  goes  into  bia 
pocket;  but  throe  men  aro  turned  away,  and  the  other  mon  do  not  have  shared 
among^it  tbom   any  of  the  surploa  profit  which  tho  moBtera  onjcy,  at  least  for 
same  time.     I  am  not  contending  that  the  introduction  of  ma^^hinary  does  not  in 
the  long  run  improve  tho  position  of  the  men  ;  but  when  the  benefit  is  so  i-emote, 
it  cuo  Scarcely  be  wondered  at  if  they  do  not  ^vrayB  look  upon  it  with  favour. 
The  8«BJo  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  iaveattons.    Tho  working  men 
thcmaolveg  are  tboao  of  all  others  who  could  giro  as  the  most  Vfiluablo  inventions, 
bnt  natnrally  enough  they  do  not  incline  in  that  direction,  bocauije  tlio  principal 
and  most  direct  profit  goes  Into  the  pcckots  of  the  maater.4.     The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  this,  that  the  employera,  and  tho  cliuaea  above  the  working  mon,  have  ia 
untoam  on  idea  which  they  fonncd  when  we  wore  fighting  the  great  battlo  of 
freedom  tiguinat  slavery.     The  thing  we  learned  wua,  that  tho  highest  condition 
to  wbii'h  n  working  man  could  attain  wris  tn  work  for  wages.    It  is  beginning  to 
be  felt  that  that  sort  of  work   is  a  kind  of  slavery  ;  and  tho  word  ia  l^ocDming 
familiar  amongst  thctn,  and  is  being  repoatod  in  varioiu!  form9  throughout  tho 
kingdom.     It  it  Iwginning  to  bo  understood  that  payment  by  hire  jb  not  tho 
highest  form  of  froedom,  uh  it  does  not  develop  the  higheJit  efforts  of  which  each 
m.iin  eonceruod  is  cnpnblo,     If  n  man  is  your  servant  p»id  by  wigos,  be  works  so 
hard  and  so  cirefuUy ;  make  him  fi  mauriger,  with  a  percentage  ou  prodnctlon, 
I         and  he  will  work  harder,  and  with  so  muoh  mora  care;  make  bdm  a  pftrtner,  and 
ail  hia  powers  and  energies  are  placed  at  yoor  service.     Now,  this  is  a  queistion  of 
national  importance,  for  thiA  ittoios,  that  onr  country  munt  liave  the  highest 
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power  ol  enoli  isdlvidn&l  citiun  taxed  to  tlie  greaUat  extftnt ;  Miil  th«T«fflr«  **'*IT 

Englishmnn  ia  concerned  la  the  progreaa  of  tlili  Bjstem.     The  isal  qoulioQ  i^ 

tow  can  -wo  bast  promote  tlie  mirch  of  co-o|>eralion  ?     Now,  will  yow  illow  ine  t« 

■bow  you  that,  notivithetimding  kU  the  progress  which  co-operfttion  hu  Bs*'l*t, 

tbere  is  no  prospoct  of  any  i-eolly  great  work  being  dona  by  it,  until  we  can  enkb' 

tha  men  ta  co-operate  witti  tho  mastors.     It  raallj  requires  a  lain  of  >omoih.tn| 

like  JCS.OOO  at  the  very  lowent  nmonnt,  to  proTido  a  capital  which  ahaU  e!8|' 

loo  working  moa.     Now,  it  the  working  men  wm  only  raiie  XoO  or  £100,  hoi 

it  possible  to  employ  many  of  their  numfaar  on  the  priccipla  "no  ar«  now  foUai ' 

Wbnt  I  want  to  ^how  you,  is  this,  that  co-opcratioD,  with  aU  ita  woDd«rfiU  1 

BO  far,  cannot  bo  carried  out  in  this  way,  with  tho  proapeot  of  producing  i 

rssulta,    Tako  tho  eas«  of  nocUdale,     There,  38  njou,  with  a  capital  ot . 

Or  £28  altogether,  commanced  tho  busfnoss,  and  it  now  ehowt  feu   aggreg 

capital  of  aomothing  tiko  jE130,000,     Still,  it  ivould  taks  the  whole  of  this  aad  1 

next  generation  of  working  tnon  to  bo  s&criflccd  under  the  presont  ajitem,  baf* 

tUey   could  hare  a  Tital  interest  in  the  ooncem.      It  appean  to  me  tli 

mistake  ^hich  co-operators  are  making,  is  to  suppoaa  that  capital  is  to  1^  ol 

for  their  concoms,  at  the  rat«  of  5  per  \:eDt.     At  preBent,  in  ftU  tho  coneor 

hare  been  lUrted,  they  placii  fi  per  coat,  for  tho  interest  of  the  capit^iali 

the  wages  of  the  labourer.     But  that  G  per  cant,  docs  not  pay^  and  will  ti<iX\ 

the  riek  inourred  by  capitalists  in  worklu^  a  commorcial  ipeculntion.     Toai 

aa  Mr.  Holyoako  woll  suid,  ofTur  the  capitalist  the  avarage  dividtiQd  ha  c«B  < 

nunufaeturing  ooncoms  of  tho  sort  which  it  ia  propc«ed  to  Mtftbliak;  *n4 

lore  OUT  propcaal  ia,  as  very  fairly  described  by  Mr.  3o]yD«k»,   that  lb« 

thall  tako  to   thomsclros  tho  averogti  atim  which  they  fairly  expect   to  _ 

interest  for  their  capital,  and  as  renmnerotion  for  the  risk  thoy  run,  siid 

abovo  that  they  ahouJd  divide  with  their  workpeople.     J[r.  Brigga,  in  th«  « 

patophlel  he  published  on  tho  subject,  mcntiuiied  that,  \i  they  coutd  culjget  laif* 

eoal  instead  of  ■mall  coal,  they  would  save  jCl,SOO  a  year,  aud  if  the  mes  wcrt 

only  careful  in  separating  the  twu  kindij  ol  coal  bcforo  thej  were  braughi  to  tb* 

surface,  thoy  tv-auld  saro  anotlior  £1,500.     The  entire  capital  necoasuy  to  work 

that  tmmenje  concern,  is  Eomothing  like   £t>0,000,   so  that  thej  couid  acteaQf 

ensure  a  saving  on  these  two  items  alone,  of  5  per  cent.,  by  a  snuali  exp«ikdltim dl 

care  on  the  part  oi  the  men.     In  yarioua  other  ways  also,  the  two  paitiet  eooU 

assist  each  other,  and  a  large  dividend  above  the  preaeut  rate  of  profit  conlil  bt 

made  tinder  this  system.     My  own  firm  has  been  nnmed  in  eaoneotioa  with  thie 

subject.     I  may  say  that  some  timo  ago  I  contemplated  taking  this  «t«p,  and  talkad 

it  over  with  my  brqthor,  and  wo  came  to  the  ooncliision  that  we  coold  before  kef 

introduce  the  isyslem  amongst  our  Workpeople;  but  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  it, 

I  formed  a  committeo  of  the  workmou  themselrcs,  and  invited  tbem  to  tAa  once  t 

week,  snd  rary  gradually  we  talked  mnttora  over.     On  our  port,  wo  were  meet 

conscientious  scolders  and  grumhlers,  and  we  explained  as  well  as  we  couU  all  the 

Tiriou*  things  with  which  we  had   to  fuid  fault.     After  a  time,  1  said,  *' 1  m 

coming  to  the  couviction  that  we  will  never  do  any  good  until  we  mske  yoaiJl 

partners."     The  men  left,  and  the  thing  was  very  loon  noised  abroad.     WhMil 

laat  I  niaile  tba  proposal  delinitely  to  tbem,  there  was  not  a  man  wbo  wae  B<t 

prepared  to  tako  shares  ns  aoon  aa  they  coold  have  them.     'Wo  have  amng«4, 

■a  Mossrs.  Brigga  h.ive  done,  that  the  men  should  form  clube  arooagst  tll«in**]Tf«, 

setecting  their  oivn  treaanrer,  who  will  recciTo  their  saving*,  ao  that  they  mav  U 

able  10  buy  o  share  week  by  week  as  their  fujids  accuiaulate.     YeatcrdaV,  in  '..^ii 

section,  you  had  a  gontlemiui  who  hiudone  more  perhapi  to  introduce  the  LLiBMci 

liabiUty  imd  joint  stock  eompiuiies  prinoiple  into  such  concerns,  than  any  alhir 

man  in  this  kingdom — Mr.  David  Chadwick ;  and  I  see  that  ho  thought  it  coflkic  ' 

to  form  the  various  large   concerns  into  joint  iitock  societieSj  and   the  «orki) 

men    might  become  thareholdora.     I  viish  Mr,  Chadwick  wai  tiers,  a«  I 

have  feond  fault  with  that     It  seems  to  nio  that  in  all  the  indiTidusU  final 

companies  with  wbich  be  has  bad  to  do,  bo  has  erred  by  making  the  slians 

largo,  not  less  than  £100.     N'nw,  where  a  workiog  man  is  to  get  £100  iit  ordci  I 

pay  for  a  jlinro,  I  can't  tell.     I  would  suggest  to  him  that  the  ehnre*  sbonld  tuivr 

be  made  more  than  £3  ;  and  that  the  meu  lihoald  be  induced  to  cijuie  in  by  ci^t 

theoa  » tbare  in  the  aurptui  proSt*.    But  in  order  to  core  Mr.  Chad  wick  U   ' 
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tor«jadieo,  it  irill  b«  necossary  to  eonvlnca  the  Bh&TeholdiDg  publi*  aIm,  wte  vrt 
Mb  cUenta,  In  some  of  Ms  largett  eotDpanioB,  likg  John  Brown  &  Co.,  a  -jtiTf 
largo  iiotnbor|ot  uotilemon  and  ladJei  told  large  amoonta  of  atook  j  and  if  wo  could 
yersujido  tbe  partiea  Ukiog  tbo  shsTos  tlmt  it  ia  for  their  intereit  to  •dmit  tha 
forking  men  also  to  aharo  in  the  profits,  -we  would  hftve  Mr.  Chadwick  doing 
•otncthing  more  than  bo  ia  doing  at  thp  present  timo  for  the  improToment  of  th* 
condition  of  tha  -working  clnsaas.  Tbo  remiirk  modB  by  Mr.  Steintbal  is  a  VMy 
correct  one,  that  tha  eomparatiTB  failure  of  the  ezperimenta  In  the  cotton  trade,  is 
▼ery  wnch  dno  to  the  oxceptionallj  had  time  at  -which  thoy  wero  tmdert&ken.  It 
If  quite  true,  alBO,  that  bo  sure  are  the  co-operatora  themBolTca  of  the  return  of 
irosperity  now,  that  they  will  not  pnrt  with  thoir  iharos  escopt  nt  something  Uk« 
lar;  and  tho  maatcru  uro  themwlvos  tiuying  shares  ia  to-operotive  mills,  and  ar* 
«Ten  paying  a  premium  on  them  at  tho  preaeat  time.  1  was  speBking  tho  other 
day  with  a  very  int^Uigont  tnnn  in  tho  cotton  trade,  who  said,  "  I  have  recently 
liad  to  go  through  the  length  of  Lancashire,  and  bare  looked  at  the  new  nilla,  and 
T  am  bottnd  to  say  that  tho  mills  erected  by  co-operatiTo  societies  are  the  best 
arrasged  mills  ot  any,  and  are  most  likely  to  prove  profltahlo."  This  syBtem,  I 
would  say  in  conolusion,  has  afTorded  a  common  platform  on  whioh  we  can  all 
meet  determined  to  go  forward  to  that  better  future  which  yrt  b«llev6  the  Father 
cf  all  has  in  store  for  us. 

Mr.  EnoJUt:  Tho  committee  oif  this  department,  in  preparing  their  rs'port  for 
tha  yenr,  meationed  the  new  partnership  Act,  which  allows  the  introdnetien  of 
the  limited  liability  principle,  without  the  necessity  for  the  concern  being  con- 
Verted  into  a  joint-stock  company.  Thoy  thought  that  was  a  matter  which  might 
tie  conaiderod  with  advantage  in  connection  with  this  sulijeot.  It  has  not  b«en 
adTerted  to  by  any  of  tho  apoakere^  but  I  boliero  the  committee  are  amdoTii;  to 
kno-w  whit  you  think  of  the  probable  ettect  of  that  Ai;t.  I  am  quite  clear  that 
it  would  nroid  all  tbe  formality  of  changing  the  busineas  into  a  Joint-stock  com- 
pany, and  althongh  1  think  tho  joint-Btock  company  system  is,  on  the  whote,  tho 
best,  yet  tbera  are  lomo  cases  where  tt  appears  to  me  that  the  Act  would  bo  very 
xaluable  and  Tory  beneficial.  To-q  might,  for  instance,  giye  a  share  in  the  profits 
te  a  man,  under  this  Act,  without  his  putting  in  any  capital  at  all.  Then,  with 
regard  to  msny  small  businoiaoaj  whero  it  might  be  scarcely  worth  while  to 
divide,  tho  Act,  it  appears  to  me,  might  bo  beneficially  ^laed^  but  if  you,  Mr. 
Greening,  would  give  oa  any  information  at  bU  od  tha  matter,  I  think  the  oom- 
aitt«e  wonld  t>e  obliged  to  yon. 

Mr.  OfiEENTMQ :  As  regards  the  probability  of  that  Act  being  made  uaoful,  I 
think  there  is  a  defect  in  it  which  -will  prevoiit  it  coming  into  gcnoml  operation. 
Tho  capitalist,  who  lends  his  money  to  the  manufacturing  working  man,  must  not 
coma  in  as  a  creditor  until  every  other  creditor  is  paid  203.  in  the  pound. 

Mr.  EnoAH  ;  I  referred  rather  to  tbe  case  of  a  man  carrying  on  bnsineas,  who 
chose  to  glTe  a  share  in  bis  business  to  hta  own  workmen, 

Mr.  G&JttSHtKa :  I  t-ook  it  for  granted  that  you  wtahed  me  to  speak  on  both 
aeetionB.  As  to  tho  probability  that  wider  that  Act  uitisters  will  givo  aome  shara 
of  their  profits  to  their  workpeople,  I  think  it  ia  liicely  that  that  to  some  65tt«nt 
■will  take  place.  Tt  has  long  been  tho  cii.itom  in  tho  Manchester  warchoiisos  to 
give  the  head  man  a  bonns  on  tho  ttim-oTar.  That  system  is  rather  vicious,  as 
it  induces  tho  men  to  force  sales.  No  doubt  many  masters  will  avail  themselrea 
of  this  Act  to  give  their  managers  an  interest  in  the  profits  ;  but  it  will  bo  rather 
to  the  managers  than  to  tho  men.  I  am  afraid  the  now  Act  will  acarccly  do  that 
good  which  was  expected  of  tt,  in  ita  present  form.  Even  supposing  that  masters, 
under  the  Act,  wore  to  give  a  sharo  of  their  profits  to  the  men,  it  will  not  operate 
so  well  on  the  raen  as  if  j<m  make  them  actual  partners  in  tho  concern,  and  make 
what  thoy  ■willroccivo  de[>cnd  upon  the  oxootlenco  of  their  work. 

Mr.  BuaBES,  Lt.P. :  I  am  delighted  to  hear  what  is  taking  place  so  rapidly, 
because  I  am  quite  certain  that  exactly  what  was  wanted  in  the  old  system  ot 
eO'Operation— which  was  atarted  in  this  country  aome  twenty  years  age,  and  in 
which  I  took  an  active  part  at  that  time — that  the  element  whicli  -vras  then  wonted 
waa  the  skill  -which  tlia  masters  hring  to  bear.  Most  of  the  aasociations  which 
were  fonnded  at  that  time  had  the  other  elements  of  sncoesB  in  them,  but,  in  con- 
■ei]uenc«  of  baling  to  employ  men  who  simply  knew  their  oira  work  m  boyeri 
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voA  48  solJeTS,  Bad  not  aU  the  higher  tams  ot  trad«,  almoii  ftU  Umm  pio^daM**' 
■MOeiftUonB  failed;  »Dd,  thairetorc,  I  nm  nftturally  deUgbted  to  fltkd  th»lt)i*«ask 
!■  going  on.  eT«ii  much  more  riLpidlf  tban  I  knoTT.  I  voald  like  to  know  if  fritlxT 
Mr.  Solly  or  Mr.  Greening  oan  tell  ii«  -whether  any  of  tl»e»e  n«w  compttiiM  ■ 
Trticli  I  beJieT«  to  bo  the  ro*]  Bolution  ol  the  g»at  problem — ^have  bewi  going  <• 
long  enough  to  giya  in  rotimis,  that  wo  may  know  whether  thoy  are  working  •• 
ireU  M  WW  expected,  and  what  nro  the  rcsulta. 

Mr.  O&EBinxa ;  The  coUiory  oi  Mr.  Brigga  bna  now  bean  wX  work  on  t^  Bfw 
■ystem  tor  two  cr  three  months,  and  ho  saya  the  id«q  ure  working  better,  alrf 
realising  a  krg«r  profit  tlum  mider  the  old  system  ;  that  the  men  are  tabMcriliiaf 
for  the  iharea  &t  £1  par  wcok,  the  sUiirefi  beiog  £10,  and  in  that  way  Are  npUr 
beoomJDg  large  poxtners  in  the  conccm.  My  own  biuindw  bju  joat  b«oa  fomiM 
en  the  new  principle.  It  has  been  done  among  my  own  frienda  without  imbUcity, 
aod  wo  are  only  really  boginning  to  work,  hut  I  think  I  eao  tea  a  better  lediafii 
and  tbat  we  are  workiag  betti^r  and  mar«  profitably  {cr  Mch  oUur  nine*  than.  I 
w*}  recently  speaking  with  Mr.  Stephen,  of  Meurs.  Sharp,  St«wart,  mud  Ce..«l 
Haaidiester,  and  be  soys  thoy  haTe  formed  %  council  of  ihojr  workpeople  ia  tlM 
Msna  way,  with  tho  hnppi«it  results. 

Mr.  ^aux :  The  Measrs.  Crowley  hiiro  heen  working  en  that  eyatffiB  l«  • 
mnch  loBger  time  than  any  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  ar*  werkiag  y«f 
iatiafactorily ;  hut  they  do  not  give  the  bonna— they  pay  erory  working  nua  at  a 
tbareholder,  so  far  na  he  takes  up  sharca. 

Mr.  HOGBBB,  M.F. :  The  eyatom  of  co-opomtion  wea  tried  ia  Fnnwa  twas^ 
yean  ago  meet  aui^osa fully.  But  tko  mrn  in  France  seem  to  haT9  a  gnttt* 
aptitnde  for  association  than  thoy  haye  here ;  nt  any  rate  for  naoeiailioa  for  lk« 
pttrpoMa  of  production — perhaps  not  so  in  the  cam  of  diatrihntioat. 

Mr.  YiKOXiL,  Waterford :  In  Franco,  as  in  this  coontry,  there  haT«  be«a  a  ntal 
macy  failures  and  a  groat  many  suoceaBOg.  In  France,  wherer^r  ther*  waa  a  iaig* 
capital  roqmred,  Uie  result  haa  generally  been  the  same  as  her?,  bat  in  neat  el 
the  cases  abroad  tho  capital  employed  had  been  rmall,  as  the  artiolaa  prodaead 
uid  distributed  wore  mostly  for  local  use. 

Hr.  Tbosus  Webster,  q.C,  F.R.S. :  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  qneatiea  tkd 
has  bees  introdocod  here  is  resUy  a  lolntion  of  th«  difficulty,  in  what  way  th* 
working  man  can  baTo  an  interest  with  the  eapittUist  ao  as  to  be  iadependanl;  I 
think  the  snccc»«  that  has  occtLrrod  in  tho  initonces  that  hare  been  referred  to  If 
most  satisfactory.  I  oore  nothing  for  a  failiiro  ;  we  icam  njore  from  &  failnra  ifeM 
from  a  hundred  saeeofisea.  Let  ushsTe  one  or  two  failures,  and  then  w*  eaalHTe 
a  diagnofiis  of  the  whcilo  matter.  The  interest  of  the  working  man,  tho  wsy  ia 
which  he  con  bo  made  indofjondent  in  the  contest  now  going  oa  between  capital 
and  labour,  is  the  most  interesting  qnostion  to  which  society  can  dixvot  it«eIL  1 
am  not  an  employer  of  labour  myself,  except  in  the  ordinary  way  of  haTing  a  f«w 
eorrMite  and  dependents,  but  I  h&y»  always  sympatblMd  moat  davplj  with  Ihft 
■working  man.  I  do  tbibk  that  whatever  phase  the  qoeetioa  maj  aaauMj*,  it  it 
Inenmlwnt  upon  as  as  philautbropiats  to  consider  in  what  way  tb*  wvrkiHg  ■■■ 
will  get  one  Btep,  so  to  eponk,  on  that  ladder  of  capital  by  which  akaM  h*  «■■  \% 
raised;  and  I  bollovo  no  single  plan  baa  yot  beendeyiaed  that  is  at  ali  oeaapmUl 
to  this.  I  look  on  what  haa  pawed  to-day  as  tho  most  satiiCactory  proof  that  fass 
ever  been  girob  of  the  success  of  that  principle  of  limited  linbility  for  whicb  •• 
■tntggled  so  many  years,  and  I  would  point  to  this  as  the  eansninisatioii  of  it.  Tt 
is  by  meUis  of  shares,  I  care  not  of  what  denominatioa,  malLe  tlnoK  ae  npaD  m 
you  win,  hot  so  long  as  yon  give  the  working  tnan  ftshin  of  aoaatkaidflr^Milfav 
in  the  basinea*  of  bis  employer,  yon  moke  the  interest  of  ttw  nB|>i«yer  aoi  A* 
•mployed  identicftl,  and  got  over  that  prejudice  wlileh  loo  often  exists  »gr'*f*  the 
imprOTomont  of  the  working  man.  Some  reference  hae  been  made  to  the  pocraliac 
position  of  the  working  man  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  iBtrodnetitf  of 
macliinoTy.  Now  we  know  full  well  that^  in  the  first  instaiNs,  thawatkaiwlwea 
b«ea  «fpposed  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  hut  thoy  an  aov  liiii  whig  waA 
wiser.  Let  them  only  be  referred  to  tlto  existence  of  the  aarwin^  marhina,  by 
which  tho  condition  of  the  persona  hitherto  employed  in  doiu^  the  work  the 
machine  can  do  is  very  mach  improTOd,  and  they  vrLU  be  *ata«&«d  of  tfaili  tk*t  it 
ft  hotuui  hukdito  do  %hiiit  a  machine  can  do  is  a  bad  aowKwiy,  aad  k  bai 
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tioii  ol  Ubour,  By  tli«B«  means  ife  »li&U  be  able  to  giva  the  laljotirer  ft  property 
in  his  labour.  That  is  what  I  hare  alnajs  lookid  (oTw»rd  to  aa  a  i^reat  object 
tffiich  \Te  ought  to  have  achieved.  Wo  cannot  give  him  land,  but  tre  emi  giro 
him  a  property  in  what  ho  hsvs  an  mterost  in,  and  by  ineatiii  of  tbia  tjatem  it 
appears  to  mo  wo  can  giTo  every  mim  a  prop*rty  in  his  lahour,  wo  can  raise  him 
in  th«  »ogial  soale,  and  we  caa  make  him  feel  thftt  we  u*  all  tw  on*  badf ,  fhongh 
WMXj  members. 


/*    it    desirable    to    consolidate   the  existing  Railwayt  of  thi 
United  Kingdom  into  one  system  under  Government  control  f 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Edwin  Hill's  paper,  which  will  be  found  at 
p.  487,  Mr.  FiiiueoU  read  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : 

Afteb  remarking  that  in  England  we  appeared  to  haro  accepted 

the  present  results  of  the  railway  system  almost  without  considering 
whether  tiny  improvements  could  be  introduced  into  it,  he  urged 
that  the  system  wos  cayiablo  of  yielding  a  vast  augrneot&tion  of 
service  to  the  country  at  a  scarcely  appreciable  increase  of  cost. 

The  statistics  of  the  actual  cost  per  mile  of  working  all  trains  in 
1863  were  cited,  and  a  statement  of  the  arcrage  number  of  passen- 
gers and  weight  of  goods  carried  was  supplied. 

The  results  in  respect  of  carriage  of  passengera  and  goods  roiglit 
have  been  multiplied  many  times  without  adding  appreciably  to  the 
expense.  , 

Whilst,  therefore,  it  was  clear  that  the  railway  corapaniea  could 
not  do  ivith  a  less  revenue,  yet  for  a  very  slightly  increased  ona 
they  could  reivder  the  public,  with  positive,  advantage  to  themselves, 
treble  or  fjuadruple  the  service. 

Facts  were  introduced  to  illustrate  the  assertSoti  that  a  reduction 
of  present  fares  and  freights  would  be  followed  by  the  increase  of 
business  sufficient  to  mnintain  the  present  financial  position  of  the 
companies. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  object  to  be  attained  (greatly  reduced 
rates),  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  might  be  urged  as  not  unrea* 
Bonable,  the  case  of  the  shareholders  was  considered. 

In  the  event  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1844  being  carried 
into  effect,  their  property  would  l)e  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  25  years' 
purchase  of  the  average  of  the  three  years'  dividends  lost  preceding 
the  transfer. 

The  Act  ftt  this  juBCture  s«rTcd  two  good  purposes  ;  it  precluded 
any  idea  even  of  injustice,  in  case  its  proviEions  were  called  into 
action,  and  its  expiration  invited  a  more  geneinl  and  simultaneous 
consideration  of  the  subject  than  it  would  probably  otherwise  have 
received,  It  had  been  argued  by  some,  in  view  of  the  expediency  of 
adopting  the  provisions  of  tho  Act,  that,  while  on  the  one  hand 
Government  could  well  afford— by  means  of  the  great  gain  they 
would  make  lu  the  purchase,  from  raising  the  money  at  3  per  oeot. 
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and  getting  a  return  of  4  per  cent.  (25  years'  parchMc) — to  try 
"  the  great  experiment  of  the  greateat  possible  cheapnesB,"  wjii 
would  moreover  be  supported  by  the  public  io  incurring  a  trmosi* 
tory  deficiency,  as  ia  the  case  of  petiny  postage,  for  the  sake  of  th« 
enonfious  adrantsga  to  the  country  of  so  greatly  reduced  r*t«  { 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  bo  in  the  highest  degree  unreawo- 
able  to  expect  private  companies  to  incur  eyeu  a  temporary  losa  fbf 
the  advantAge  of  the  public. 

It  was  concluded  by  them,  therefore,  that  that  degree  of  cbeapncM 
could  only  t)S  obtained  aa  a  result  of  the  parchaae  of  the  railwrnji 
by  the  Government. 

A  further  argument  was,  that  unity  of  management  would  reinlt 
in  greater  economy. 

So  far  aa  he,  Mr.  PlimsoU,  could  see,  all  the  advantages  of  cbeap- 
nesa  obtainable  from  unity  of  inanagement  were  already  achiered 
by  the  process  of  amalgamation,  as  to  at  least  three-fourths  of  Lha 
railways  now  constructed  ;  and  any  further  progress  in  the  directioa 
would  not  be  economical  but  wasteful  in  the  highest  degree,  biaca  U 
would  probably  result  iu  decreased  efficiency  of  managentenU 

Waa  then  the  greatly  augmented  cheapness  of  fares  and  other 
matters,  (which  all  agreed  would  result  if  railways  were  niaoaged 
with  the  sole  aim  of  giving  the  utmost  possible  benefit  to  the  public, 
compatible  with  pajment  of  expecees  and  interest  of  capital,  instead 
of,  as  waa  very  properly  the  case  now,  with  an  exclaeive  regard  to  dtt 
ihareholderB'  interesU),  unobtainable  except  by  means  of  the  ptircbaii 
of  the  railways  by  Government  ? 

It  did  not 'appear  to  him  that  to  secure  that  great  boon  Ibrtfae 
public,  so  eitremo  a  step  aa  the  purohaso  of  our  railways  by 
Government  waa  essential.  He  suggested  that  a  GoTemment 
guraatee,  securing  the  companies  against  a  diminution  of  revaoM 
during  the  period  of  transition  necessary  for  the  growth  of  traffic  to 
aa  high  a  revenue  from  a  dimioiahed  rate  as  that  now  obtautabU 
from  the  high  ones,  was  all  that  is  necessary.  We  thua  got  rid  of 
the  purchase,  for  which  the  public  mini!  (at  auy  rate  for  Ihe  pneent) 
was  not  ripe.     Even  that  liability  might  he  diminished. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  railways  in  England  and  Wales  (hot 
excluding  Scotland  and  Ireland)  in  1863,  was  £26,212,822,  efvUA 
£10,878,635  only  was  from  passenger  traffic. 

While  all  traffic  would  respond  to  reduced  ratea  by  angmeaMd 
quantity,  the  passenger  traffic  wouW  undoubtedly  prove  mott  aw 
Bitive  and  respond  most  promptly.  To  try  the  great  experiraeoli 
therefore,  as  to  whether  a  greatly  reduced  rate  would  yield  aa  good 
results  as  the  large  one,  it  was  not  necessary  to  try  it  upon  the  wfaok 
of  the  traffic,  it  would  suffice  to  try  it  with  the  passenger  traffic  ;  ** 
thus  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  risk  to  the  lower  sum,  £10,000,000. 
It  was  not  needful  to  try  it  on  all  that.  First  clasa  paaeagin 
needed,  as  a  class,  no  great  help.  Thus,  by  limiting  it  to  the 
second  class,  producing  in  gross  £3,773,684,  and  the  third,  prodoctag 
£2,868,221,  we  arrived  at  the  diminished  total  of  £6,641,905. 
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To  reduce  the  fares,  then,  of  second  and  third  class  passengers  to 
ooe-third  the  present  amount  charged,  would  inyolYB  prima  facie  ft 
iosa  of  revenue  equal  to  £4,437,937  ;  aaj  four  and  a  half  millions  of 
reTcnue. 

Such  a  reduction  would  resolt  in  so  vast  and  immediate  an  aagmen- 
talion  of  traffic,  that  it  would  double  Itself 'before  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  change  ;  and  hy  the  end  of  tho  second  it  would  at  tboee 
low  rates  be  treble  its  present  dimensions. 

Thus,  the  loas  to  the  eichequer  would  only  be  two  niilHons  and 
a  half  the  first  year,  and  one  million  the  second  year,  ivbilst,  in  all 
htitnan  probabiUty,  tho  end  of  tho  third  year  would  see  the  revenue 
restored  to  at  least  its  present  amount;  and  this  enormous  boon  to 
the  country  would  thus  have  been  secured  at  no  greater  outlay  than 
from  three  to  four  millions  of  money. 

Probably  the  difierencc  between  second  and  first  in  the  contem- 
plated case  would  alTect  the  receipts  from  the  first  class  ;  but  not  much 
more  than  would  be  compensated  by  the  non-necessity  for  reducing 
parliamentary  fares  more  than  one-half  ;  the  parliamentary  (including 
third  class)  traffic  being  £2,868,221,  and  first  class  £3,948,774.  It 
might,  however,  be  taken  as  accurate,  that  the  contemplated  reduction 
would  not  involve  more  than  four  and  a  half  mtUions, 

Even  if  all  classes  were  reduced,  the  first  and  second  to  one-tbird, 
and  the  parliamentary  to  one-half  per  mile,  the  revenue  nominally 
Bacrlficed  would  only  be  six  and  a  half  millions  instead  of  four  and 
a  half,  and  tlve  bet  estimated  loss  four  and  a  half  to  fire  and  a  half 
millionB,  whilst  it  might  very  possibly  prove  much  leas. 

Additional  expense  in  rolling  stock  would  probably  bo  fairly 
counterbalanced  by  the  increased  goods  traffic  which  would  follow. 
Should  a  smaller  experiment  be  thought  expedient,  we  had  one  of 
the  great  railway  companies,  the  Great  Eastern,  so  placed  as  to  be 
little  affected  by  its  neighbours. 

The  total  amount  received  by  this  great  company  for  passenger 
traffic,  during  the  period  above  quoted,  was  only  £702,9721  the  gross 
total  amount  of  sacrificed  revenue  would  be,  therefore,  only  £468,528; 
and  the  estimated  net  loss  £234,264  and  £167,134  ;  in  all,  £401,398 
for  the  three  year?. 

We  had  thus,  in  the  case  of  this  railway  company,  a  splendid 
opportunity  of  foirly  trying  that  great  question,  and  setting  it  at 
rest,  for  an  expenditure  of  less  than  half  a  million,  and  that  expeti- 
mcnt  would  be  so  conclusive  in  its  results  as  to  fully  clear  the  ground 
for  complete  legislation,  or  for  leaving  matters  as  they  were,  wi(li 
the  well-grounded  conviction  that  they  were  beet  as  they  were. 
When  we  considered  tho  vast  possible  advantage  to  the  notion  of 
the  contemplated  change,  and  the  insignificance  of  the  sura  which 
would  sut&ce  to  tlirow  a  flood  of  light  upon  it,  there  could  scarcely  be 
two  opinioni  as  to  tho  wisdom  of  obtaining  such  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

DISCUSSIOK. 
Mr.  S.  TnnAN :  No  rtilway  can  bo  too  often  inspootod,  bjr  p«riom  eempettat 
to  lonn  an  opinion  u  to  the  mod«'iA  which  railways  ought  W  be  cpnduttsd.    That 
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ii  *  priaaple  yMtk  mwi  b«  sdmittod.  Wtth  regiird  ia  fha  putisnlu  •f<'Whrtj 
slloded  (4  by  3Ir,  Bill,  )t  U  ungolur  th&t  the  poreon  ■who,  in  laj  opuuoB, 
KMt  in  f*nlt  on  tbitt  occasioo,  the  driTer  of  the  eugino,  bus  itftT^r  bMn  mentixHiel. 
The  Ene  on  which  the  accident  happened  is  a  straight  one ;  the  day  WM  ■*  fin*  »» 
mcy  ooeconld  «i«h ;  and,  bovreTer  mnfh  in  fault  the  inspector  and  thft  t«rMim 
were  in  not  seeing  the  regiiUtiona  carried  out,  and  however  mtuih  Ib  iuAi  &• 
-wbo  DQgbt  to  haT«  carried  them  out  iraia  in  not  placing  th»  aignal  at  tbe 
diittUMe,  th«  man  moat  in  fault  -waa  the  driTer  of  the  esgin«i,  wh«  ought  to 
Men  the  fliig  esltiMtod  in  amplia  time  to  have  prerejited  tbe  itecidroL  K 
cotn«a  in  oae  ef  the  great  cansee  of  the  failare  of  all  hmi»n  reguIationK,  and 
irhlch  I  do  not  know  bow  it  u  poeaible  to  atop  t^  toy  legialati<n — namely,  b«i 
impoifectioa.  It  hod  been  acke^  whether  a  CAde  of  TiegaUitioDa  should  oot  b« 
deiR]  by  gcrsniment.  Any  r^gulationi  that  Khonld  cany  with  them,  penaltiee 
the  parties  disregarding  Uiem  abcold  be  eaoctioned  by  parliament.  It  U  qpit 
tm«  tiut  die  by-laws  of  railway  comp«aioa  rceeire  \.h&  indirect  s&&ctktB  at 
lialiratt>  There  is  ft  power  lod^^  in  the  Board  of  Timde  to  approTC  oi 
propoeed  by  TmilwayK ;  and  tbo  approTnl  of  the  Bo«rd  of  Trade  malieB  re|^ 
become  in  effect  law,  osd  paasengen  may  b«  ponished  far  the  TiO'tad 
jbeae  by-^ws.  But,  I  tiaink,  the  question  If  a  very  proper  one  for  corn 
tian  whether  regnlatieaa  tmHA.  mot  be  Inid  down  by  parUamect,  a  breairti  of 
dinild  entail  certain  oootwqaencei  on  thepnrtiee  diaregmrding  them.  The 
of  the  BlackheaOi  aocadenti  was  htunan  imperfectioD.  The  aigul  man  forgot 
self  for  a  moment,  and  gave  a  wrong  signal;  ajid  T  do  not  kbow  any 
yon  could  powibty  lay  down  that  could  prevent  that ;  and  yet  that  man  waa  Mst 
before  a  tribunal  of  the  eotmtry  and  a;;qnitted, 

Mr.  Gboiox  Huwr:  We  Imow  rery  well  that  railway  aecadeafat  eontiaidlf 
oeenr,  and  thene  mast  be  a  certain  amomkt  of  grieTonco  connvctad  with  thou 
Kow  if  there  is  to  be  any  inspoetton  of  raUwayt,  and  miss  and  laws  made  let 
tlieir  matiagenietit,  ther«  oogbt  also  to  be  a  OOart  of  appeal  (o  which  |HffWM 
aggrieT«d  in  uy  way  might  apply  for  ivdrcMi.  Such  a  court,  or  b««rd,  woaid  ke 
^0  a  gTMtimteotioii  to  the  mlwajB  UumMlves,  as  we  know  thai  tbe;  ne  Mb* 
tinnally  engaged  in  expensive  lawsnitt,  and  thAt  exorbitant  demands  are  ofUi 
made  npon  them  for  cgmpcnEation  tor  injuries  caiucd  by  accidenta.  Kow  If  that 
were  a  board  which  ectdd  consider  stich  qtieatioDS,  it  would  be  extremely  Talnails; 
hot  mere  inspeettom,  without  some  power  of  tliis  kind,  wonld  be  of  Utile  neei.  I 
Iteoy  that  if  anch  a  bockrd  were  established  it  wonld  not  only  save  an  amoiBi  d 
kfhl  eKpeneea,  bni  at  tbe  same  time  settJa  digpntes  betwe«n  railwaye  aad  the 
pnbUc  in  a  more  amicable  and  satisfaetoiy  manner  than  they  haTe  fre<|ve84j 
been. 

Mr.  Edqis  :  The  proposal  made  hy  Ur.  Hnrst  i«  entirely  ont  of  the  ineelttsi 
It  a  man  moots  with  an  aoeideat  be  is  entitled  to  the  eompeDfisiiiini  wbioh  the  law 
awards  him,  and  yoa  cannot  prerent  him  going  to  a  cotirt  of  J  ostioe  to  obtun  the! 
eempenaatioD ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  snch  a  measure  as  that  propoMd  br  3lr< 
Hnrst  being  p«s$od.  VTbat  Mr.  Hill  wiabes  is  simply  that  a  boKrd  show  lie 
iUTBsted  with  the  power  of  inKpecting  and  reporting  witbont  haTing  KKf  MdlMff^ 
•are  from  its  monl  eff«ct  on  public  opinioii  and  the  railways  tbemaelm.  Hs 
ooDsiders  that  reiy  great  good  would  arise  from  such  a  board  being  estabUehedi 
bat  that  i«  the  whole  lei^th  which  Mr.  HiU  goes  in  this  matter. 

The  PsBiKKSfT:  I  think  there  is  a  grc&t  deal  in  the  snggestion  of  Mr.  H9^ 
apnt  fivm  the  question  of  gcTcmmental  snperrision  or  unity  of  maaaigeaMlL  H 
ia  tee  eften  the  caao  that  people  coDdoetiiig  commercial  cosoema  an  ae  abaoriiil 
in  thasT  own  work,  that  they  pay  compantiTi^y  little  attentiea  to  what  ia  d<M 
elsewhere.  In  mines,  far  exwnple,  I  beliere  that  considerable  eerriee  ha«  bea 
rendered  by  the  mining  inspector  who  sees  the  modes  of  working  in  dilTerait 
districts,  and  is  thus  able  to  make  suggestioca  which  an  of  great  benefit,  as  Itwy 
are  attended  to  by  the  puttee  iAlat«sted,  who  know  that  tbe  tnspeotw  eaa  kvi 
no  penonal  end  to  serre  bj*  hi»  iveommendatiecs.  Now  in  raUwny  «t^^^tt"  •• 
of  tbe  thingsj^hich  strike  one  most  in  looking  over  the  eridence  ia  the  fact  IM 
differences  e&ist  in  the  mode  of  working  diFer«nt  ixflways,  for  whSch  tberl 
ap^ars  to  exist  no  good  reason  whaterer.  For  instance,  one  line  of  railway  hn 
a  different  code  of  signals  frou  another.  The  result  u  that  any  nil  way  crfMsl 
^ing  fjn«  th«  om1^  iA  Tvhnej  te  Kb»  other  hai  •  new  ■et«f  MgnaU  to  lH(% 
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tuid  th&t  us  attended  with  conaiderabla  danger.  Now  there  ntay  tw  &  gwd  cteiil  of 
proximit7  to  tmity  of  managenieiit  by  anch  ui  amagsment  ai  that  ntig^Btad  by 
Mr.  Hill.  If  Buch  able  officers  sa  Captain  Oalton  and  Captain  Taylor  Tero 
aatliorisfld  to  inspect  linoti  of  rail-irnyt,  ttnd  to  make  reports  to  n  special  board, 
that  TTpiild  pf  itself,  tritliaut  any  other  mocuiuro,  Krcatly  benefit  lUo  rnilway 
interest;  and  its  oxpenso  would  be  a  Eaero  trifle  oompared  with  the  good  that 
might  be  obtained  in  the  promutgnttoD  nnd  the  Independent  anthentication  ei 
snccosifnl  expedients  on  particular  line«,  not  only  in  England  bnt  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  whore  railwnycomtnniii cation  has  been  carried  on.  All  the  great 
Uneji  of  railwny  would  roceive  much  benefit  frvm  learning  the  cxpennicnla  and 
eiTJOdienta  that  hayo  been  successlully  carried  ont  on  other  linos. 

Mr,  IT.  Qaweb,  Chairman  of  tbo  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arta :  My  friend 
in  the  chair  ■well  kno-wa  that  I  entirely  diffor  from  him  iu  the  Tiowa  which  I 
talie  upon  thia  aobject ;  I  do  rot  differ  from  Mr.  Plimaell  ao  nincli  aa  I  expected  I 
ebould  do,  bocanae  tbfl  reform  Tvbich  he  pro[>op«fl  is  the  railway  eyitem  ii  n  limited 
and  moderate  roform.  Mr.  PlimaoU  dcci  not  take  tho  hull  so  mnch  by  (he  born* 
aa  some  others,  ami  insist  that  government  shoiild  bsve  the  whole  of  the  property 
in  railwiya,  transferred  to  them.  All  that  he  want^  is  that  goTemment  ahould 
interfere  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  poipoBe  of  redncing  the  fares  and  ratei. 
Mr.  PlijasoU'a  proposal  would  in-ratTfl  a  losi  of  46,000,000  per  aunnin, 

Mr,  Plmsctll:  I  did  not  eatimato  the  loss  at  £6,000,000  per  anmim.  My 
estimate  waa  that  it  would  be  £4,600,000  for  the  first  three  years. 

Mr,  IIawes;  I  understood  Mr.  PhmsoU  to  say  that  the  loss  would  be  £6,000,000 
if  the  interference  'was  with'  first,  second,  and  third  clasi  passengers,  and 
£4,500,000  if  it  should  be  liinitodto  seccnd  and  third  class  passengers. 

Jlr.  PiiJisou.:  That  was  for  the  whole  period  of  three  years  to  which  T  was 
reiorring. 

Mr.  HawES  :  17011,  then,  for  throe  years  it  is  estimated  that  we  wonid  haTe  a 
losa  of  fltfiOOiOOQ  j-jer  annum.  But  I  rerituro  to  Hubmit  that  the  calculation  of 
Mr.  Plimsoll  is  perfectly  chimerical,  not  based  upon  facta  within  our  knowledge, 
nnd  capable  of  absolute  disproof  j  I  cannot  toDfh  thin  subject  without  looking  npcn 
it  not  only  sb  a  purely  railwny  qucfltioti,  but  aa  a  national  q-nostion.  Now  loolting 
upon  it  merely  from  tho  point  of  view,  wbcther  a  mwi  is  to  pay  himaelf  the 
fnU  coat  of  bia  transit  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  or  whether  the  state  is  to  pay 
p«rt  of  the  cost,  and  all  those  who  do  not  traTol  are  to  contribute  to  the  payTnwit 
of  the  costs  of  tho«o  who  do  trave],  I  believe  it  is  as  uosonnd  and  impolitic,  front 
that  view,  aa  it  ia  possiblo  for  a  proposition  to  bo.  But  there  is  nnothor  inaportant 
effect  on  the  pnbhc  generally,  involved  in  the  proposed  change.  Are  we  to  giTe 
up  that  principle  which  has  been  so  conducive  to  tao  succobs  and  prosperity  of  the 
country — ^tbo  individual  nianngemcnt  of  nil  the  internnl  itiTairs  of  the  country 
connected  with  ita  Commerce  nnd  trade  ?  Are  wo  to  allow  goTemment  to  interfero 
more  than  they  do  now— and  now  tbcy  iatorfer*  a  great  deal  too  much  in  many 
matten* — but  are  we  to  allow  them  to  interfere  still  more  ?  By  baring  to  proYide 
£1,500,000  per  annnm,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  reTonne  for  railways, 
but  also  guaranteeing  a  certain  nreionnt  of  tnterei^t  on  the  capital,  are  they 
gradnally  to  get  in  the  thin  end  of  tlie  wedge,  which,  when  once  in,  will  ultimately 
enable  them  to  obtain  that  entire  control  ovor  tho.so  great  masses  of  firoperty 
"which  would  inevitably  follow  such  &  change  as  that  now  proposed  if  it  were 
once  carried  into  effect?  Now  what  would  bo  the  cKn-l  of  government  iotw- 
forence?  Mr.  Golt  in  his  book,  and  my  friend  in  the  chair,  have  advocated  that 
goverDment  should  take  the  poajL-Esion  and  loanageracnt  of  all  the  railway  lines 
in  the  eounlry,  and  thcv  have  advocated  the  principle  that  the  whole  maaage- 
mcht  should  devolve  npon  n  board  of  twenty-four  directors  chosen  from  the 
ezistinj;  railway  l»oarda,  without  stopping  to  prove  whether  any  faur-nnd-tweuty 
men  could  undertake  so  extensive  a  managcnicnt  as  the  whole  system  ofrailwayB 
in  this  country,  nnd  that  tho  board  should  be  presided  over  by  a  minister 
connected  with  railways,  just  as  we  have  the  postmaster-general  to  prewde  over 
the  post-ofBce.  Now  what  is  the  public  operation  of  the  ofBco  of  postmaster- 
general?  Is  it  not  notoriona  that  all  the  appointments  in  the  post-olHce,  or 
nearly  all  of  tbera,  are  political  offices'?  Docs  not  every  member  of  parliameo^ 
the  moment  he  ta  elected,  apply  (o  A.,  S.,  and  C,  fvr  appoinlmcDts  in  the  cuslom* 
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hoQje,  poBt-offlce,  or  other  government  offices  1    Then  we  b«Te  been  toM  by  ibost 
who  invt  writlen  upon  this  anbjcet  th»t  goTernment  irould  appoint  all  tbeir 
BupernumcrjiiricB — tbat  theywould  appoint  the  military  peDBiouera  to  take  cliuet 
of  railway  busiocBa  ucd  railwuj  mnaagement.    But  these  duti^  task  the  ftctiTity 
and  energy  of  the  most  active  class  of  men.    We  know  that  in  all  cases  wN 
accidents  occur,  the  most  common  remark  ib  that  the  work  is  too  hetiTy  for  1 
men  assigned  to  it,  and  yet  it  is  gravely  proposed  to  place  militai^  pension 
auperannuated  eoldierB — in  places  of  trust  upon  which  the  whole  safety  of ) 
passenger  trnfllc  must  depend.    That  is  one  mode  iu  wbicb  ecotiota;  ta  U> 
introduced ;   and  another  mode  la  that  goTernment  ia  to  raise  money  on  th 
security  of  government  at  3J  per  cent.    Well.  1  contend  thai  the  more  you  (< 
the  working  of  the  f^overnment  interference  method  yoii  will  find  proofa  of  i 
utter  inefflcicacy  as  compared  with  individual  management.    Take  even  th#  M 
which  is  pointed  at  of  the  management  of  the  post-office,  oad  yoa  will  find  it  H 
afford  a  etriking  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of  government  manageaient,     Wbai  r 
the  history  of  the  post-office  ?    In  the  early  cow mcu cement  of  the  poata]  seivia 
private  individuals  underto-ok  contracts  to  convey  letters  becanse  the  govemn 
refoBeii  to  give  proper  Bervice.    Then  camo  the  early  ooach  Byateni,  when 
government  were  again  beaten  by  individual  energy  and  coterprtae.    And  wha 
the  great  miliTBy  syBtem  began  to  lie  establish^,  did  the  government  a^p 
railwnys  «a  a  meana  of  conveying  the  tetters?    Did  they  at  once  show  their 
aniicty  that  letters  lihonld  be  conveyed  at  the  cheapest  poseiblc  rate  ?    Who 
forced  upon  them  the  adoption  of  Itowland  Hill's  aystem  ?    Did  the  gorernniea(| 
readily  adopt  it,  and  of  Ibeir  own  accord  1 — did  tbey  recommend  it  or  enoonr 
it  ?    Tlicy  opposed  it  an  urncU  oa  they  could ;  they  opposed  it  UU  th»  whoV 
Country  was  in  arms  about  it.     And  then,  when  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  system  wis 
adopted,  did  they  employ  Mr.  Kowland  HLU  as  the  best  man  to  carry  it  into 
operation  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  threw  him  aside  for  many  years,  till  parliament 
declared  that  he  should  bo  employed,  and  then  he  was  placed,  not  in  the  maiiag*- 
ment  of  the  great  post-office  pystem,  but  in  the  post  of  secretary,  with  a  lord 
presiding  over  him  in  order  to  control  and  limit  hia  action.     Aa  attempt  to  pot 
our  raiEwa;^  system  under  a  minister  of  railways  would  he  an  absardity,  and 
would  go  the  utmost  poBsible  length  to  destroy  that  efficient  action  of   ihs 
Bjetem  which  at  present  exiats  throughout  the  country.  I  da  not  say  that  railway 
management  is  at  present  perfect,  or  that  passengers  are  now  carried  at  the 
cheapest   possible   rate,  but  I  will  show  you  that  pansengers  are  carried   at 
moderately  cheap  rates.    The  prices  now  charged  for  the  transit  of  paaseng 
and  goods  arc  the  ruuit  of  competition,  and  of  improvemeuis  introduced  alep 
step,  and  which  nerer  would— which  could  not — have  been  arrived  at  if  govera 
tnent  had  been  the  original  holder  of  these  iinea.     Would  the  govcrnrnpnt  har*! 
run  the  risk  of  the  enormons  expense  which  individuals  have  incurred  to  increaat  i 
the  speed  of  trains  from  twelve  milea  an  hour  to  forty  miles  an  hour  ?    Wostd 
they  have  foaght  the  battle  of  the  gauges,  and  laid  the   basis  of  a   railway 
syetcm  so  satislactorily  aa   it  has  been  laid  without   government  tuterferenea 
and  control  ?       Then  we    arc   told   that  foreign    railways  are    iDStaooea  tti 
good  tDanagement.     I  deny  it  altogether.     On  foreign  lines  your  speed  laj 
much    loss,    and  on  most  foreign    lines    your  gradients  are    mnch  better;  | 
while  on  nlmoBt  all  foreign  linea,  thongh  the  charge  for  paMcogers  is  low,  thcra  j 
is  a  heavy  charge  niided  for  luggage.  You  will  Qnd  that  on  those  lines  on  wUcli4 
the  passenger  fare  is  lowest,  tlicy  add  materially  to  the  charge  for  lagsage,     04) 
the  Swiss  lines,  where  the  rate  for  passengors  per  head  is  very  low,  the  eliargt 
for  luggage  ia  very  high  ;  and,  sf  you  pay  Tor  a  passenger  some  40  or  60  fraaos, 
you  will  he  called  upon  (o  pay  10  or  12  franca  additional  for  luggage.    Instead 
of  100  pounds  of  luggage  being  carried  free  for  each  passenger,  every  pocuid 
weight  of  luggage  is  paid  for.    It  is,  therefore,  no  fair  comparison  to  compare 
foreign  lines  with  those  in  tbia  country.    Take,  for  example,  the  c««t  of  oeu- 
Btructing  the  lines.     Can  you  compare  the  coat  of  the  lines  in  foreign  oottntrtei 
with  the  coet  of  Hnea  passing  through  the  heart  of  England?    Canyon  eren 
compkre  the  cost  of  a  railway  round  Paris',  where  the  government  gives  the  ground, 
with  the  cost  of  our  metropolitan  lines?    And  yet  is  there  any  line  In  the  world 
Hitb  cheaper  rates  than  those  charged  on  oar  metropolitan  Uses,  vhieh  will 


take  h  waikman  from  Padtllngton  to  the  Citj  and  back  daily  for  &  few  peace  per 
week  T    l>o  oar  friends  coateaiplate  anything  below  that  1    There  you  have  tbe 
moat  expeufiirely  Constructed  lines  cariyiag  their  passengers  at  the  loirest  rates. 
Why  1     Because  ihcf  run  agaiiitit  the  most  dcime  populatioD  ia  the  world, 
Erery  alep  they  take  gives  a  passenger  who  travels  without  nny  luggnge.    But 
U  that  the  case  with  the  great  lines  traversing  the  country?    It  is  of  no  use 
comp^Ag  the  fures  of  a  line  from  London  (o  Edioburgh  witb  the  fares  from 
PaddingtcD  to  the  City.    In  tlic  one  case  you  have  to  travel  hundreils  of  miles 
where  not  a  passenger  \a  to  lie  got,  and  the  whole  expeoec  of  rolling  stock, 
guarUf),  and  otber  servaoU  is  greater  tban  in  metrupoiitaD  lines  running  through 
densely  populated  districts,  for  short  dlBtance.H  crowded  with, ;passcngcr8.     Evea 
in  the  great  lines,  which  take  i>a9Eengcra  )oQg  diatancca  through  thinly  populated 
districts,  jou  have  a  comparatiTely  low  rate  Df  fares ;  hut  it  is  of  uo  u»e  cota- 
paring  rates  at  long  diatanccs  wilb  the  rates  at  wbicli  excursion  trains  ruti. 
Or  with  the  rates  at  which  pas-sengers  are  carried  from   Faddington  to  London. 
Even  now,  liowover,  wc  arc  can'Ied  at  chetip  rates  on  the  Great  Weatern  and 
other  long  liaca,  while  on  short  lines  tbe  rates  are  even  lower.     On  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  they  carry  second-clasis  passengers,  on  the  average,  100  miles 
for  1}.  M.  ;  the  London  and  Brighton  carry  them  the  same  distance  for  2i.  3d. ; 
the  London  and  Xorlh  Western  and  the  Ureal  Western,  charge  4s.  'Id. :  but  the 
lut  two  railways  rnn  tbrough  an  extensive  district  where  the  population  i» 
RDull,  while  tbe  South  Eiuitero  and  the  Loudon  and  Brighton  RailwuyH,  run 
throtigh  the  most  populous  dislricta  in  the  world  ;  and  the  one  carries  cheaper 
than  the  other,  simply  because  it  gels  a  larger  number  of  persons  who  require  do 
extra  atleotion,  and  carry  no  luggage.    Our  friends  here  wish  to  assimilnte  the 
wbole,  and  tbey  calculate  that  because  a  certain  compaay  is  able  to  pay  a  good 
dividend  at  certain  rates,  tbe  whole  of  the  passenger  traffic  could  be  carried  at 
2*.  Zd,  per  mile.    I  do  not  like  these  close  calculations,    1  have  found,  as  a  man 
of  buainesB,  that  although  frequently  a  commodity  can  be  produced  at  a  very 
low  rate,  charging  ao  much  for  oxpensea,  management,  and  interest,  still,  when 
yon  harl  your  whole  machlQcry  lo  build,  and  yonr  raannractory  to  crwt,  the 
results  were  very  Jiffercnt.    I  have  tbe  exact  facts  before  me  of  one  line  whidi 
were  recently  puhlistied,  and  I  think  I  will  show  you  that  Ibo  atatemcnts  which 
bnve  been  made  are  not  very  accurate.    The  London  and  Brighton  railway  is  a 
remarkable  line,  with  the  beat  tramc  district,  and  extending  over  M  miles  (torn 
one  end  to  tbe  other.    What  has  been  the  resuH  of  their  trafflc  J    The  Londoti 
and  Brighton   has  been   Worked   10   years,  since  1846;    and  the  mileage  lias 
increased  from  62  to  241  milei",  or  ■UiH  per  cent. s  the  miles  run  over  have 
increased  from  904,000,  to  3,400,000;  the  number  of  passengers  hna  increased 
trora  3^000,000  to  13,000,000 ;  and  tbe  receipts  have  nearly  doubled,  having 
riaen  fhjm  I  to  1  -9.  The  dividend — tbe  result  of  this  vast  increase  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  public — haa  riucn  from  £'i  12*.  to  JEG  IOj.  ;  so  that,  with  4^  limes  the 
mileage,  three  times  the  c:cpenditure,  and  6^  times  the  Dumber  of  ptusengers, 
the  dividend  has  only  inci-cased  £1  18j.  per  cent.,  in  16  ycnr*.     Now  we  are  (old 
that  the  rate  of  charge  on  this  line,  which  is  It,  a  head  on  all  passengers,  ought 
to  be  reduced  two-thirda — you  arc  to  bring  that  rate  down  from  Js.  to  about  id. 
ahead  on  all  passengtra  passing  over  the  line.    Now,  will  anybody  ei^  ihtt 
the  London  and  Brightoa  line,  now  carrying    13,0O0,00<)   passengers,  could 
run  at  anything  els4>  than  enormous  loss  if  you  make  this  reduction?    Yon 
must  treble  the  number  of  paaeengera  to  make  the  same  amount.    My  friend 
thinks  that  is  possible;  tjiil  1  very  much  doubt  the  fact.    The  London  and 
Brieblon  irafBc  ia  mnde  up  from  two  sourcra.     There  is  a  regular  stetidy  Iraffio 
to  the  Bca-Nide  from  London,  and  there  is  tbe  excursion  traDlc.     SupiK^siog  you 
reduce  that  4tf.  a  head,  what  would  be  tbe  result?    Wo  will  assume  that  you 
increase  the  number  of  passengers  three  times;  but  do  you  suppose  you  will  not 
increase  the  cost?    If  you  eianiine  the  niibject  you  will  Bnd  that  in  every  rail- 
way account  one  of  the  elements  is,  that  if  the  trafllc  has  increased  so  much, 
tbe  expenses  have  also  increased  so  much.     I  will   defy  any  gentleman  who  haa 
calculated  this  subject  10  deny  that  a  proportionate  increase  of  expcnaea  r^ularly 
fotlawB  oa  increase  of  the  irallio.    My  friend  says,  "  You  only  carry  60  i«ia- 
tengeri,  tiud  you  ought  to  can?  5O0,"    But  does  be  mean  to  say  ijbat  the  engine 
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that  e&Trles  60  pasaene^rs  carrieB  nothing  else?  It  eur!e«  tbelDfgtgtcf  It 
pBBKDgQrs,  and  e»cb  passenger  is  allotted  lOO  pounds  of  laggags  tnt.  Tba 
It  also  cbrrica  an  cngioc-tcader,  and  a  tbd  belvccn  the  eiipiie  ind  thfUA- 
KDjcer  carriages,  and  a  guerd'd  van  (jebind  the  iiufsengcr  curiafcet.  IIq« 
he  beliere  it  poisibic  to  increase  the  a  matter  of  pAs^i^ot^era  gTeaUy  iriiboul  rrr? 
matcriallj  ixicreo^iog  the  expenditure  ?  Now  let  us  Be«  what  Is  the  mall.  If 
you  obtain  a  lart;e  tncreftw!  of  paB$eti{;erB,  yoq  wiU  InoreaM  to  a  dQWddenl)!* 
extent  the  exivenditure ;  and  tbia  has  been  Id^  out  of  the  calcnlttloa  klnoit 
entirely,  I  say  that  the  whole  of  thU  calcntatiaa  of  very  tow  fores  b  KUogatbcr 
baaed  ujxtn  fallacj.  It  is  Imsed  upon  unsound  data,  and  ufton  an  lffli«rf«el 
knowledge  of  railway  management  and  rallwaj  resiulU;  and  ii  onij-  reqnlroi 
to  be  well  discussed  at  ineeiingH  of  this  kiud  to  obltg«  n«  (a  caiim  Id  Uta 
Conclusion.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  improve  railway  uianageineikl  ud  funx 
It  into  the  best  possible  channel,  but  do  not  let  ua  attempt  to  tklce  tliai 
inanagemcat  out  of  tbc  hands  of  the  boai-d  of  directors  in  which  it  is  now  ludcsd 
and  phicel  it  la  the  hand.'^  of  the  Qoverument.  Thiii  i>  a  veij  broad  ana  t 
very  difficult  question  to  deal  with,  and  it  has  been  Well  Utd  file?ei1j  pot 
before  ti!i  in  the  iKiok  of  Mr.  Galtj  and  has  been  well  handled  bj  mj  Mead  th< 
cholrmnn,  We  have  three  propositions  put  before  us  on  this  suibjoct.  Tb«  fint 
one  is  as  to  cbeapness.  Wc  are  told  tbst  GovernmeDt  can  work  the  rallwayt  a 
great  dent  cheaper  than  iadiridualis  t^nd  wc  are  alBO  told  th&t  GorerniMBl  cu 
construct  tho  lines  at  onc-thlrd  of  the  coEit  that  individual  coinpauiei  paf  Iter 
their  coustmction.  Now  it  is  something  quite  nurreUous  that  but  Bma  am  pat 
such  Btatementii  in  print.  In  what  docs  the  conslroeUon  ctf  ik  nul«r<ajr  cmufal  f 
It  Gonalsls  of  the  cost  of  land,  of  plant  and  machinerf,  and  of  rolling  aloek.  D« 
youKuppoBe  that  QoTemmcnt  would  buy  the  land  for  a  railway  chefeper  UtOB  « 
board  of  dirc<!(ors  could  A.o'i  1  am  ratber  inclined  to  think  they  voold  p^  « 
great  deal  luoro  for  it.  I  believe  if  you  go  to  F&ris  &ad  look  at  the  oootpesa^ 
tionii  paid  )>;  llie  French  gorernment  for  tbeir  new  streets,  you  will  flad  thai  tbe 
prices  paid  by  Government  would  never  have  been  tolerated  by  a  jury  AViaf^ 
here;  tbercfore  I  do  not  think  it  possible  tbat  Government  would  buy  the  land 
for  railways  cheaper  than  it  is  bought  by  the  present  aysceu.  1  am  bo* 
driving  a  railway  right  tbrough  the  heart  of  London,  and  the  Orst  eloiaaal  «• 
bave  Bflks  furty  years'  putcbAse  for  bis  ground  rents.  If  it  were  »  gow&Bcot 
board  which  was  dealing  with  bim,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  get  hie  iteBflBd  fai 
full,  but  we  ask  a  jury  to  decide,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  t^ball  get  tbacnraai 
for  twenty-three  or  twenty-flTe  yearii'  parchaM.  It  is  an  abstirdity,  I  think,  t« 
sappOBe  that  Government  ooidd  buy  land  cheap«r  than  privato  oompMuea.  WcU, 
thu  is  one  great  item  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  railway,  and  oominx  to  tb* 
naxt  item,  that  of  plant  and  machinery,  does  our  friend  imagine  thstHsBiL 
Stephenson  of  Newcastle  will  sell  tbeir  engines  cheaper  to  GovemioeBt  than  to 
Individual  companies  ?  Why  tbo  Messrs,  !^tepbeiison  only  the  other  day  aaU 
ten  engines  to  the  Belgian  Oovemaienl,  What  did  they  get  for  them  ?  The 
Oreat  Eatitern  bought  these  engines  in  tbe  first  iustance  at  a  very  low  prica,  and 
tlic  StcphenKons  bought  tliem  from  the  Gicat  Esstern  Compftsy  at  %  \ax%%  aikU- 
tionol  price,  AUd  Hold  tbem  again  to  the  Belgian  GovcrumGot  »t  a  vecjr  Uiyr 
aJdition  to  that  price.  So  much  for  tlie  prices  paid  liy  Government  for  plaat 
and  snachiucry.  Let  ua  look  at  the  expenditure  in  our  dockyard*,  ai^  si  eat 
military  expenditure  generally  iii  Goverument  establi^huient^;  or  let  na  loak  at 
our  experience  in  the  Crimea,  where  the  Govertitocnt,  wticn  they  got  into  a^IA* 
culty,  hod  to  apply  to  a  private  contractor  to  get  Ibcm  onl  of  it,  and  we  shall  ••• 
whether  QoveromeDt  is  likely  to  provide  plant  and  machinery  more  cheaply  IknH 
iodividual  oompaoiea.  To  suppose  tbut  Qovcrnutcnt  would  providf  these  tlrinc* 
more  cheaply  than  oompauiea  implies  a  great  ignorance  of  all  tbo  Inws  by  vhici 
auch  things  are  regulated,  and  i»  contrary  to  all  our  pa&t  experience  of  the  actioa 
of  Government.  The  same  argument  applies  to  the  cost  of  ruliing  stoeic.  aad 
I  believe  that  as  regards  every  one  of  these  three  items  of  ctw*  '>r  eon^tmrtino  it 
railways,  the  result  of  Oovernujeot  action  and  iQlerrerenf  • -.iirrt 

would  be  a  great  incretue  of  expenditure  inElead  of  A  great  '.':ii: 

tbe  public  ^Ottld  liave  to  pay  a  much  larger  9inn  for  tbeni  itmii  is  pain  at  |r«> 
sen t^a  larger  sum  than  the  diO^rence  between  the  guaraiitewl  ntetrflMMt 
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Md  the  rate  of  interest  now  patd  by  Tftiliray  companies,  Th&t  ilifTerence  in  the 
rate  of  interest  amoniits  to  one  per  cent,  per  aunain,  whereas  here  jou  would 
have  Borac  30  or  40  per  cent,  additional  evpeTnlitorc,  whicU  would  mora 
than  lalaace  anytliin^  saved  in  tho  rata  uf  iuteresL  So  much  (or  the  ccvst  of 
constf  uction.  'W'ell,  if  the  cost  of  oorutrQCtion  will  not  i>0  diminiahcd,  do  ]rou 
thiak  the  <M)st  of  manng^ement  would  be  lets  under  the  proposed  syHiem?  Do 
you  thiok  that  q.  minister  of  railways  and  a  fforcrcmeat  board  will  work  the 
railwayB  more  cheaply  than  the  boards  of  dij'ectioD  which  at  present  manage 
those  great  railways  wbieb  now  exist  ia  thecouulrv?  It  i»  pD&sible  that  cvea 
the  system  of  adialgmnatioa  may  be  extended  too  far,  aaii  I  thiak  that  tn  some 
qaartera  It  ha.^  been  carried  far  enough.  I  t>elicve  that  the  LondQa  asd  North 
Western  line  is  even  beyond  the  pqwor  of  tUeir  twenty  diroctora  properly  to 
manage,  and  their  prcseDi  emcient  shairnma  \s  retiring  from  office,  being  unable 
to  in^pple  with  the  Immense  amount  of  businciia  which  devolves  upon  him.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  another  great  line,  the  directors  have  it  under 
coHitideratian  wlietbcr  they  ithould  imt  gWe  to  one  man— one  of  tbo  most  able 
men  conne^teil  with  railways^ — a  salary  double  the  salary  of  ibe  Prime  Mioigter, 
to  eecure  bis  Bcrricos  in  the  management  of  one  line,  That  is  a  fact  patent 
to  the  railway  world ;  and  I  believe  that  gcaticman  refuses  lo  take  this  large 
saiary  to  undertake  the  duty  of  management,  in  order  to  recover  the  line  from 
the  effects  of  the  faults  and  blunderii  of  imother.  So  difQcult  is  the  miinagcmeiit 
of  rMlwaya,  even  with  these  boards  of  diroelors,  that  the  salnriea  they  arcobllfrcd 
to  pay  to  E^iiurs  good  mana|i;cment  are  enormtiusly  large.  Thercfope  you  would, 
under  the  proposed  (JovernmcnL  Rjstem  of  Dianagomeiit,  come  lo  this,  tbat  the 
Hoitac  of  Comi]ion.<;  would  not  for  n  moment  tolerate  such  salaries,  and  you  wonld 
have  inferior  servants  in  difficult  sitcialioDS,  which  wonld  lead  lo  increased  toases, 
slower  rates  of  communication,  most  probably  an  increase  of  aocidcnts,  and 
altogether  a  much  worse  nmnagcd  syittem  of  railways  than  now  cxiaii.  As  lo 
the  references  wbieh  are  made  to  foreign  lines,  ii  it  really  a  fact  that  foreign 
liiK's  are  Itettor  managed  than  the  railways  in  this  country?  It  is  certainly  • 
notoiious  fact  that  foreign  governments  are  grailually  relaxing  tbelr  hold  apon 
the  railways.  I  have  shown  that  were  railways  really  under  the  management  of 
a  goTcrnment  board,  the  cost  of  coaatrnctioo,  and  of  plant  and  machinery  would 
never  be  less,  bttt  probably  more;  the  management  would  also  cost  more  i  and 
I  cannot  conceive  how,  'under  such  circumalances,  railways  could  convey 
passengers  nt  one-third  of  the  prceeiit  rates,  and  yet  give  a  targe  profit.  The 
post-offlcc  has  been  used  as  an  illustration,  and  it  is  said  that,  tiecauso  letters 
Ibrmerly  charged  eigbtpetice  are  now  carried  for  a  penny  at  a  prufit.  so  railways 
will  be  found  to  be  reinuncrativc  at  lower  rates  of  charge.  But  there  was  do 
period  In  the  history  of  the  poet-ofScc  in  which  the  low  rates  did  not  oorer  every 
expense,  while  these  gentlemen  say  that,  if  you  only  touch  first  and  seeond-clasa 
pMiengers,  there  will  be  a  loss  which  will  require  to  be  made  up  by  thcOovern- 
nMnt  of  four  and  a  half  millions  in  three  years.  1  believe  the  loss  will  be  more 
tbati  that.  There  was  no  period  in  which  the  post-office  did  not  pay  its  own 
expeni^cs.  The  very  statement  made  by  Mr,  liowtand  Dtll  was,  that  Ib43  low 
rate  would  pay  all  ui^poiiseH,  which  it  did  ;  but  not  because  Government  had  the 
management  of  the  iw^l-otlicB,  not  Iwcause  it  wa.?  under  the  control  of  aGovcrn- 
nienl  Imard,  but  Irtcause  the  circumstances  are  peculiar.  A  letter  once  put  into 
the  box  has  no  attention  paid  lo  it,  except  being  carrted.  It  does  not  require 
Blaltons  and  rcfrcshinent  rooms;  the  le^tter  goes  into  the  box,  and  it  has  only  to 
iw  Cftrri<.-d  without  interference,  so  that  you  baire  only  tc>  inci'ease  tbe  nutnlier  (Vf 
letter!  enormously,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  reduce  greatly  the  rates,  tts  the  ex- 
pcndfture  on  carriage  is  not  innteriAlly  incren-scd.  The  nrgtimcnt  drawn  from  the 
poflt-offlce,  therefore,  is  almost  as  fallacious  as  nil  the  other  nrgunieot!;  in  support 
of  the  Qovernment  management  of  railways.  TIipq  I  must  prute<:t  againi't  Ihc 
principle  which  would  justify  charging  the  public  lor  conveying  railway  pasKcn- 
gers.  We  have  no  right  to  impose  upon  (he  poor  of  iliis  country  any  iiorlioo  of 
a  t&z,  however  sinnll,  to  carry  his  richer  neighbour,  who  is  travelling  for  his 
umtsemeut  or  buslaess,  at  a  lower  rate  than  prime  cost.  Whether  it  is  for  one, 
or  two,  or  more  years,  you  hnvo  no  right  to  do  such  a  thing.  If  yon  say  you  are 
entitled  m  do  this  Irecauge  railways  are  8  yaat  Interest,  why  may  not  Govenuaent 
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Interfere  with  other  gigontio  undcrtakinga  ?  Wliy  may  not  Govemineni  iotef-- 
fere  with  the  AlancbcgLer  trade,  for  instance,  and  take  it  out  of  the  hAtids  of  tbe 
merchants?  If  you  once  begin  this  Government  interference,  where  will  it  end  f 
You  have  no  right  to  inipo»G  a  tax  upon  a  poor  man  who  seldom  travels,  fur  the 
't>eael]t  of  the  richer  man  who  is  always  travelting.  Whatever  benefit  joa  miglit 
do  by  iuch  an  interference  u8  tbat  now  proposed,  yon  would  do  it  at  a  B«erif)ce  nf 
principle  which  would  kad  to  resulls.  I  deplore,  I  think  that,  looking  at  th« 
whole  question,  whether  you  regard  it  as  a  national  or  a  railway  qtiestion,  Ifao 
objcciioofi  to  the  proposed  chaugc  far  outweigh  the  anticipated  ar  contemplsted 
beneflte,  and  would  certnitil}'  not  justify  the  attempt  to  make  the  change  I 
would  therefore  hope  that  this  discussion' will  bo  fur  inform  the  public  miod  npoa 
the  subject,  thnt  the  railway  Bvitem  will  be  eacouqiged  to  improve  itself;  that 
competition  will  drive  our  rnilway  directors  to  greatei'  and  greater  exertiotn: 
and  that  throngh  the  present  Byetem  of  nmnagDuient  by  iodividual  oompwiMih 
wo  shall  be  able  to  travel  as  cheaply  And  us  well,  or  ereti  belter,  Uua  S117 
Ouver&ment  board  could  poesSbly  atfordto  lake  ua. 

Mr.  Uborge  Foitkk,  Lgndoq  :  T  object  to  the  goverament  interfaring  with  th« 
preaasti  muiagomotit  of  railways.  The  govenunent  would  not  gira  gn«t«r 
f  aoUitiea  or  benefiti)  to  the  public  than  eould  be  given  by  tike  imilway  eampwiiM 
tbemeelvea,  Thfi  goTemment  cannot  eouBtnict  ships  so  wall  as  many  ot  thbir  mrl 
eoatractors,  and  as  to  tho  poat-officc,  I  believe  that  greater  facilities  wtmld  bi 
giVAn  to  the  public  if  it  wa*  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  K«lw»y 
companiea  will  be  forced  by  public  opinion  to  give  greater  facilities  and  benedu 
to  the  public.  The  policy  ■which  is  adopted  by  very  many  ol  them  ia  a  narrow 
policy,  whicli  muet  ultimately  succumb  to  public  opinion.  I  believe  that  if  iht 
company  were  to  attii.t:h  a  third-chisa  to  every  train  from  London  to  fiirmlnghaia 
aud  from  London  to  Manchester,  they  would  tind  that  the  profit  would  be  greater 
than  it  is  now,  under  the  eiclnsive  By  stem  which  tbey  adopt.  I  am  barne  oat  in 
this  remark  by  the  rvsnlta  of  eKcursion  trains.  You  will  find  th»t  »t  very  low 
ratoa  great  protits  arc  mndo  by  the  excursion  trains.  I  believe  tiMt  a  tfairinilMS 
carriivge  altnched  to  oacb  tntin  would  bo  moro  prcBtable  to  the  cantpany  than  tilt 
present  system,  and  if  first  and  sccond-cliLBs  paaAsngers  were  biKilud  timing 
from  London  to  Mor.cheiiter  and  Birmingham  and  back  at  one  Ian  per  day,  at 
erprosB  npood,  that  would  enhance  the  profits  greatly.  One  gmat  fact  militetta 
against  tbo  railway  system,  uid  that  is  the  long  hears  of  lubaar  whicli  the  MTTanti 
of  the  companies  are  obliged  to  work.  I  belioTa  thai  the  great  compunNtiaa 
eawiB  would  be  almost  entirely  done  away  with  if  they  were  to  adoipt  *  tsion 
•oouomical  and  systematic  mode  pf  management  in  regard  to  the  servants.  Ten 
find  meo  working  Bixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day,  and  they  become  exliaiBtcd 
and  not  fit  to  dkcharge  the  important  duties  devolving  upon  them.  li  tha  gorers' 
ment  leave  the  mani^emc<tit  of  mtlways  alone,  and  if  the  pubtic  taka  up  tha 
question  vigorously,  they  will  bs  able  to  force  spon  the  managen  of  the  pretsnt 
railway  system  a  more  liberal  and  a  more  judicioiu  system  of  working  their  linei. 
If  tbird-claas  pasaongerB  were  token  by  every  train,  the  railway  contpanies  wouU 
very  jnucb  increase  tlieir  proflt.i,  as  tbo  greater  number  of  people  who  would 
be  induced  to  travel  would  yield  a  revenue  far  exceeding  the  little  «xtt^  expen- 
diture that  would  b«  incurred,  If  a  train  is  camble  of  carrytBg  abost  1,000 
pAssengors,  and  only  cnrriea  50  on  the  aTcrage,  if,  l^y  low  ratea,  Ihe  averago  vnw 
increo-scd  from  50  to  500,  it  would  be  far  mere  adtantageous  to  tho  eoupauy, 
boaides  giving  greater  facilities  to  the  publio,  Anotlior  thing  which  wonU  tend 
to  increase  tho  number  uf  railway  travellers  would  b«  the  giving  of  better 
accommodation  in  third-class  carriagas,  Tho  present  aeoommodation  given  te 
tbird-cUss  pasjiengers  19  a  disgrace  to  the  railway  ityatem.  And  it  would  tend  t9 
improve  the  pusition  uf  railway  companies  il  they  would  hold  outgi««|«r  indaa»> 
ments  to  both  second  and  third-cla:»s  pagaengen  to  travel  by  promotiBg  tlwr 
comfort  as  much  an  possible,  speaking  from  a  working  man's  point  of  view.  Tba 
compotitiocL  which  is  now  being  forced  upon  railway  companiea  will  nliimately 
prove  an  advantage  to  the  public,  and  BharebalderH  will  bene&t  by  tha  oompasiM 
gtving  graater  facilities  to  tho  public  tlian  they  do  at  present. 

Dr.  PuTEUUKST,  Manchester  :  llr.  UawB»  in  h'n  remarks  has  chiefly  attaok«i 
tls«  position  of  those  who  desire  that  the  railway  system  ef  thii  c«iuitry  ahouU 
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to  oonititut«d  a  goTemment  depaitment.    Now  I  conceiTo  tlint  the  object  pro- 
posed ia  the  |iap«r  lust  read  ha»  bftoti  to  deTiss  lucti  meojia  q«  aboil  oacure  that  the 

iblic,  in  T*speot  of  railway  traffic,  ehall  have  the  miiiimnin  of  bensfit  tor  tha 
ninimmn  of  charge.  Andin  order  to  Mtabliah  that  poution  it  ie  alleged  that  if  you 
Tsdnco  the  ohargo  both  (or  posaengors  and  for  loggaga  Bad  goods  you  wiU  have  a 
eofi^npondiog  increase  in  tba  number  of  ptumengvrs  »nd  the  imiciimt  of  goods 
convoyed.  Now  the  argmnont  from  Analogy  proper  to  that  position  is  not  tha 
ono  attacked  by  Mr.  Hawee,  namely  tha  opoi-ation  of  iho  poat-ofhce,  but  the  Trido 
body  of  facts  which  ffo  have  in  our  preBent  system  of  tiutatton  ;  for  there  wo  ha^e 
Ituuformly  found  tliat  aa  you  reduce  the  amoimt  of  taxation  you  iucri^afte  the 
mmouBt  of  the  comtunption  of  the  porticnlur  article  in  respect  to  whieb  you 
relievo  the  prousure  of  tAS  tionj  and  you  also  increnso  tho  taato  of  the  poople  lor 
that  particttlar  article.  I£  yon  give  facilities  to  pnsBongorH  to  travel  "by  cheopeaing 
tho  ajnomit  of  the  charge,  you  incroaie  the  number  of  possongors  on  tho  one 
hand,  and  you  increaao  tho  opporttmity  Mid  the  appetiti!  for  travelUng  on  tho 
ethor.  Wo  have  somo  evidence  -with  rcapoet  to  railway  ti»aJo  itself.  Take  the 
■ystetn  of  excnrsion  trains.  To  nlmoat  every  plooe  that  is  worth  going  to,  eitlier 
on^  acconnt  of  its  aconcry,  or  its  iiaportanco  in  a  comincrcinl  or  mnnufacturing 
point  of  view,  you  linvc,  during  the  aummer  seaaon,  aluQoat  the  whole)  of  the  traBBo 
couduvted  through  tho  inediom  of  eicarsion  trains,  The  railway  compnuioa  find 
that  jt  in  to  their  interest  to  redaoe  the  amount  of  charge  io  order  that  they  may 
increase  the  nmnhor  of  their  paasongm-B.  But  take  other  cubos.  Wherever 
there  has  been  a  Bubstantial  competition  between  two  ruilwayB,  they  have  been 
able,  by  low  faros,  to  get  together  a  vastly  inrrccised  body  of  psiaiJougors,  and  there 
has  flrison  a  largo  proflt  to  tiia  company.  Dut  tho  difficulty  of  tho  poflition  ia 
this,  if  you  substantially  and  nt  OQca  reduce  Ibe  charge  for  psflsongors,  or  for  tho 
coaveyance  of  goods,  ttiore  will  bo  a  period  of  transition,  when  some  unount  of 
risk  must  be  run,  Xow  the  enggestioii  is,  that  during  that  period  of  tranBitioii 
there  nhonld  be  a  govt^rument  guarantee,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  greatly  to 
the  tntoreat  of  tha  [larticular  railway  companieB  to  run  that  ilsk  on  their  own 
account-  I  must  »ay  1  doubt  whether  the  viflw  of  a  governmont  guarantoe  would 
meet  with  general  public  accopttinco.  1  believe,  however,  tliat  moro  attention 
should  be  paid  to  that  particular  point.  In  tho  mBaawhile  we  ought  to  urge  upon 
the  publio  tbd  propriaty  of  pressing  on  railway  companieH  the  espedienoy  of 
rtuining  that  amount  of  riuk  in  their  own  particular  case.  There  are  other 
subordinate  uwttors  which  have  boon  referred  to;  there  is  tho  want  of  some- 
thing  like  dotient  refreshnient-reomB.  I  am  aure,  if  eomo  joint  roprosoutatioo 
wore  mivdo  on  that  head  to  railwny  cojnpauius,  wo  should  have  a  great  doal  of 
improvement.  With  reforouce  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Illll,  I  think  he  baa  sobmitted 
a  point  of  great  importanco.  Some  public  inspection  should  be  cttabhshod,  not 
with  any  view  of  imposiiig  penalties  or  bringing  down  tho  powora  of  the  law,  bat 
in  ordor  tbmt^  hy  Boma  authoritative  ayatom  of  inquiry,  tho  public  might  know 
■what  amount  of  abuBo  osi!!ted  in  th«  management  of  rsilwaye,  and  much  mora 
that  those  who  travel,  acd  aro  ormoysd,  inconvenieoeed,  or  injwed,  might  have 
Bome  moans  of  presenting  their  cose  hofore  tho  pubUc.  At  presout  a  man  may  be 
annoyed  to  tlio  extent  of  desperation,  asd  yet  ha  practically  without  remedy  j  for 
we  know  how  dLflioult  it  is  to  attack  a  railway  with  any  sucoos*.  Uf  course  a 
uian  with  publio  spirit  might  do  bo;  but  I  am  aure  that  most  men  will  nttbor 
endtiro  tho  ttutioyaaco  and  injury  than  take  a  railway  company  into  a  court  of  law. 

hoBB  BaonQDAK :  Four  thousand  pounds  or  damages  have  been  got  fjrom  m 
railway  company, 

l>r,  Paskui;e«t  :  And  probnbly  they  richly  merited  the  puniahmeDt.  If  there 
WM  A  ^mple  form  of  authoritative  insiJcctioQ  instituted,  both  the  pnblic  aod  the 
railtray  sygtens  would  be  greatly  benciifed. 

Mr.  Skimook  Tjeuudn  ;  i  hope  th«  meeting  will  not  go  away  with  the  ides 
that  there  is  no  inapectiod  of  lines  at  preeent.  Whenever  any  accident  occurs  ■ 
government  inepector  ia  B«nl  to  inquico  into  b!1  the  ciroiiiastancBs,  and  exatntnes 
every  person  who  can  give  the  leaat  information  on  the  occurrenoe.  He  makes 
a  report  on  the  accident,  and  the  departnoent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  alwaya  sendtt 
down  the  report  to  tbe  railway,  with  any  reoommendatloaB  which  the  inapector 
think9  right  to  make.  With  reaped  to  Mr.  PitnwU'B  paper,  1  have  lietened  with 
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gTV&t  interest  lo  it,  bnt  it  is  a  qDeetion  wbetber,  in  order  to  try  I 
m^ixU  the  Uoverninent  aliould  be  iD(liico<1  tu  %\.ve  s  guaranty  for  IbsproiMllM 
ol  t^btLi't>bolderB.  I  must  itt  once  diiucnl  horn  !<ucta  a  pn^Kwal.  RailvByt  uk  li 
their  very  untuni  speculullouH  which  iirc  eul«re<l  into  by  the  piroprietora  witk  tkt 
bo|>e  of  getting  u  eortain  amount  of  reward.  It  maj  tiiro  out  exLreiuely  proitablf 
or  othcT\rii>o,  and  I  Bliould  protest  u^Qst  tlic  Government  giTing  a  fcnanatn  in 
vaj  csee  for  the  iirott^ciion  or  tloso  engivgcd  in  a  private  apecalation,  TtmS 
would  \x  tLc  worst  tbing  tUat  could  occur  in  this  couQtrjr.  Witb  rt^fard  lo  lb» 
management  of  riidiwayg,  tind  tbc  propriety  of  making  tlie  farm  lover,  I  ibii^ 
that  may  be  left  eafelj  to  the  boards  of  directors  of  tbene  railwuys.  Tbe  object 
of  all  trading  companies  i9  to  make  {irolit,  and  if  jott  could  od<ni:  sbotr  to  tb« 
managers  of  tb&R.^  i-oilways  tbut  tbere  it  a  (iroflt  to  be  made  by  lonrmsifi  th«1lvii 
and  carrying  an  incri^aaed  oamber  of  pasMngers,  depend  upon  it  thai  tlie;  wnM 
do  it.  If  they  would  not  do  it  let  the  ahareliDlders,  who  are  Ibe  jianies)  intnaMd 
in  hnving  larger  proGts,  remore  tbe  direclois  and  replace  tliem  by  ulhera;  btrt 
the  {Mutiee  who  ar<!  really  interested  in  the  matter  lou^i  be  left  lo  |u<tgv  for 
themselves.  Ur.  Potiw  bas  said  tbat  all  tbc  railways  about  London  tefc*  lliird* 
doss  paisengera.  That  ia  a  itnstakc,  as  one  or  tnro  of  tfacm  run  oaly  Ant  ul 
Bccond-clasa  paasengera  with  some  of  their  trains.  There  in  a  larger  nnmbcr  cl 
tbe  iDW'prioed  trains  upon  the  euuthcro  railways,  for  tills  reason,  tliat  Iber*  an 
points  where  it  payB.  tbo  railway  to  riia  thoae  trains,  but  there  are  Othw  tniu 
with  contiaeutal  paaeengers  wbidt  do  not  take  tbird-clasa  |i«eseiig«r9  1>e««a>e  it 
wonld  not  pay  to  do  so,  aa  the  high  rate  of  speed  at  which  tbey  .>  '  iroIrM 

a  larger  amount  of  outlay.     You  cannot  create  traffic  in  every  li :  'i  nn^ 

give  nusilities  which  will  in  lime  orcatD  traffic,  but  you  cannot,  at  ^^t,^  ui=uiiM% 
get  pusengers  to  carry  in  But-h  numbers  na  to  enable  the  railway  company  to  ma 
trains  at  very  low  farea.  Then,  with  regard  to  tbe  expeosea  aUcnding  milmfa, 
Uorernmcnt  interference  there  would,  I  think,  be  fatal  to  railvaya.  If  OmrVft* 
uient  ia  to  interfere  and  take  tbe  management  of  railways,  it  moat  ba  aeeeo* 
panied  with  this  condition,  that,  like  tbc  employees  of  the  poat-oSce,  all  enployed 
on  the  mil  ways  under  Government  would  become  disfnuuliiaed,  Mid  a  great  naiij 
able  men  would  thiia  be  deprived  of  the  electoral  franchise.  That  wonld  ba  a 
very  Benouii  evil.  There  are  eonie  altcr^itions  which  might  be  ia&d«  ia  tba  lav 
which  would  have  a  very  benelicial  cSfXA  upon  milwaya.  Ko  tax  was  bid  Ofoa 
tbc  old  coach  ronda,  but  the  rail  ways  ai-e  all  taxed  for  poor-rates.  I  know  the 
case  of  a  railway  that  pays  a  third  of  the  poor-rates  iu  a  pariah  through  wkldi  It 
passes,  although  it  never  I.ayn  down  or  takcsup  passengers  in  that  parish.  Ulbt 
SDunngemont  of  railways  were  placed  under  a  Government  departmenl,  Iks 
appointment  of  the  Hubordinn(e8  would  throw  a  large  amount  of  patrom^  lata 
the  bands  of  the  Government,  nnd  that  would  be  attended  with  very  bad  com 
(juenceB.  I  iMimemtjer  proposing  an  atlcralion  in  tbe  excise  departmemt,  wkkh 
WM  referred  to  the  heads  of  that  dcp;irtiuent  Every  man  reported  a^Ht  It, 
but  a  Bill  was  aubacquently  i>raught  iu  to  mako  the  alteratioD,  and  1,400  naa 
were  ditpensed  with  to  ttie  advantage  of  tbe  departmeut. 

Rev.  HEsar  Sakufoud  :  1  think  tbere  ought  to  be  some  tnore  effectnal  nam 
ftdoplud  for  eccuriut^  tliu  safety  of  passengers  on  onr  railways.  I  feel  Iba  ta- 
portanco  of  fhis,  aa  1  narrowly  escaped  being  kUhd  the  olhrr  day.  I  ba4  j«< 
i-ctnrneil  Irom  trdivellini;  iii  (iiTuifluy,  where  one  tr.ivrl?.  with  gr«M  McmU;  aal 
comfoirt,  and  in  a  calm  and  easy  way,  compared  widi  llio  wuj-  yon  Irarel  ia 
moat  of  ovr  linee  in  Enghiud.  With  rcganl  to  putting  llio  railways  nnder  Ikr 
tnanagcnicnt  nrOovenmienl.it  is  a  groat  prhieipli'  in  (his  nnintry'to  Uwta  tte 
management  of  AlHiirit  (o  indi'pciideut  companies.  If  we  cmild  hatt?  WNnarfaais 
regidationa  Inid  down  by  rarliaincut  wc  loijrl'il  in  (bat  w:'v  '  .t«raR«uhj 

for  ilie  safrty  of  ijuswiigcra.    1  cannot  hfflp  ihiiskins  that  li  ^nal  aniy 

things  in  the  eoniinental  gyatera  which  nrrt  worthy  of  oiir  „  i  ,  t?i  n  n^j 

baa  been  madu  lo  a  kind  of  inspection,  ol  which  we  bare  If'  '  tt  If, 

inspection  after  tbc  injury  is  done.    We  hiive  llic  aaine  lUinK  in  i  .•ae.. 

What  is  rciilly  wank^  U  some  system  of  inspLXiiou,  which  will  liave  U<e  «f «cl 
of  preveDtiiig  ACvidcut:!!,  prevention  being  Itellcr  than  cine. 

The  PttEaioBXT :  1  have  a  few  observationa  lo  niake.  and  1  tblsk  it  is  w^  to 
make  them  at  this  time,  to  bring  the  diacnsfiou  to  Uie  larger  genafal 
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that  are  InTolved.  I  am  Tcrj  gUd  to  hear  M  sble  a  man  of  bQ«m$si  aa  Mr. 
Hawea,  wbo  is  himself  a  railway  director,  e^vlitg  hia  views  oo  this  qucstton. 
We  have  bad  the  slatemcnt  of  Mr.  Oatt,  and  we  hdro  had  nothing  like  an 
KQtliDriCativc  reply  on  tlic  part  of  the  railway  ioteri^st.  It  is  very  ioiportaat 
that  this  auVJect  shoulJ  be  impartially  discusiMH],  It  is  right  that  railway 
dii'ectors  eliould  be  heanl  in  dcfCDce  of  their  managemelit ;  but  it  is  also  right 
that  tttvy  should  come  fonvnrd  as  tbc  repreaentativea  of  railway  directon^,  aud 
not  SB  impartial  rc[irG«cntativ<H  of  the  public  interest.  It  hap  been  ut^umed  by 
uiy  friend  that  to  liiUTfcre  with  railway  management  ia  to  interfere  with  leglti- 
mate  private  specalalion.  Now,  on  my  ovo  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  tbose  who 
fire  rcprcscDtin^  the  public  interest,  I  aasume  that  the  busioesa  ofconTeyaace 
and  the  fuDction»  of  internal  commnnlcatioa  are  not  legitimate  Btihjecte  for 
trading  prolita.  Wc  have  argued  that  cases  constantly  occur  where  a  road  pays 
to  a  nation  when  it  does  not  pay  to  a  dletrtct,  and  that  it  paya  to  a  dletrict  whea 
It  woald  not  pay  to  a  sub-district ;  and  that  there  ia  no  point  on  whieh  it  is 
more  Improvident  to  levy  any  charge  in  the  shape  of  profit,  or  anythiDg  more 
than  n  ^iuipk' charge  fur  tht>  chea[iest  puEsible  responsible  service.  If  it  were 
poMJibtG  to  Convey  letters  without  any  prolit  at  all,  it  would  be  better  to  do  bo. 
But  the  penny  is  a  convenient  coin ;  it  would  not  bo  oonrenlent  to  charge  threC' 
farthings,  and  the  extra  farthing  if!  tiot  inconrenient  to  the  public,  nor  to  tha 
reveaue.  But  in  reference  to  railway  communication,  and  all  internal  and 
external  communication,  we  maintain  that  there  is  nothing  »o  improvident, 
nothing  bo  extravagant  na  any  charge  upoQ  comnuiiicatlon  beyond  the  mere 
payment  of  coeta. 

Lord  BttotjfliLi.M  :  You  say  that  the  mere  cipenso  should  be  defrayed,  that  it 
should  be  no  source  of  revenues. 

The  PaKsiDENT:  Precisely:  we  contend  that  communication  is  the  very 
ncrvoua  syBtem  of  commerce,  and  that  nothing  should  1m  chaij^cd  for  U  beyond 
the  actual  cost.  Then  another  assnuiptiou  on  the  part  of  my  friend  Mr.  Hawes 
btw  been,  that  w«  wish  that  the  railways  ebould  be  managed  directly  by  a 
Government  officer,  whoao  duty  it  would  be  to  superintend  the  lowest  details. 
Now,  neither  in  the  construction  nor  in  the  managetaont  of  railways,  have  we 

I  contended  that  it  should  he  done  at  all  in  that  mode,  What  we  proposed  wa«i, 
that  the  main  line  should  be  mapped  oat,  and  let  out  to  contract  for  exectition, 
and  also  Ibat  it  should  be  let  out  to  a  contract  for  management.  Then  w^intro- 
dncod  the  principle  of  free  competition,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  history  of 
riiilways,  the  French  Government  took  that  course;  and  by  all  economists  In 
I'Vaace  the  deviation  from  it,  and  the  giving  up  of  lines  to  companies,  has  been 
\  tnalter  of  opprobrium  to  the  present  Government  in  Prance.  Then  my  friend 
againet  Government  mnnngcment  all  the  abu.tes  in  Government  manage- 

'ment  which  we  reforniera,  and  himsfjif  amongst  us,  soy  ought  to  1m  abolished. 
He  assumes  that  the  apjiointmcots  would  all  be  cormptly  given  in  Ihe  asuol  way 
of  Government  political  pattonage.  My  answer  to  that  is,  that  it  is  not  at  all  a 
DCccMily  of  Goveruoient  management.    Tbote  is  a  large  BiL^umptlon  on  the  part 

\-iof  gentlemen  on  his  side,  tbat  whiht  all  other  arts<  are  making  progress,  the  art 
>'0f  admiQistration  is  not  iiable  to  any  improvement  at  ull,  and  that  we  can  make 

l*»o  Mnenilment  In  Government.  With  respect  to  the  matter  t>r  patronage,  we 
'liave  made  this  amendment  in  dockyards,  namely,  that  the  appointments,  even 
of  the  mechanics,  nr£  made  subjects  of  competitive  e^aminatioo.  This  was  done 
Id  a  blundering  way  in  the  first  place,  as  the  examinations  were  very  often  on 
Irrelevant  subjects  ;  but  it  is  now  acknowledged  in  the  dockyards,  Ihiit  the  new 
,  iystcm  has  aboUahed  extensively  political  patronage,  and  grcutly  improved  the 

[  quality  of  the  Bervicc.    Hut  I  mujt  say  that,  with  all  tbc  abuses  in  Government 

I -departments,  there  is  none  80  great  as  have  taken  place  under  the  system  of 
railway  management  which  is  defended.  I  do  not  iKlieve  that  any  Government, 
of  any  pmly,  could  havy  ilwne  w^bat  has  been  done  under  the  present  system  o( 
railway  maftagemcnt.  I  admit  nil  that  has  been  said  with  r<?spcct  to  the  past 
management  of  the  post-office.  I  aduut  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  reformed 
111  that  (IcpoTtment,  in  reftpect  to  the  sabordinatc  appoiutment.^  ;  bnt  taking  It  as 
it  is,  I  say  that  the  mnnagcment  of  the  [wst-onicti  stands  in  targe  and  broad 
contrast  to  the  mauasement  which  my  friend  lands.    There  is  n  great  deal  of 
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tntenated  tnttmoD;,  or  at  !e&at  declanutUon,  agaiD»t  Goremment  maiugemeat  of 

'workfl.  Now,  I  thiDk  that  the  Gtorernmeat  msBageraeDt  of  works  migfat  te 
largely  iuiprovcd  ;  but  it  is  a  very  great  usiiumplioii,  unwarraoled  hf  Uie  ttttt% 
and  disproved  upon  cxammallon,  thfit  inferior  as  ibc  Government  matiBgami 
IB  on  some  polats,  U  has  opemteU  dieadrii&t»geou£ly  to  the  wimnunitj  ;  for,  in 
r^ard  to  the  arsenal  manufBctoriea  of  Enfield,  apart  Trom  tb«  expcadittue  oo 
buildings,  it  woa  cstablLiibcd  be^oad  doubt  lliat  the  Qorernment  mutiifiutu* 
w&s  greatly  in  advance  of  Ibe  private  mauuractme.  Tbose  u«  kU  large  mtooi^ 
tions  outhe  part  of  Mr.  liairc^,  that  I  think  are  to  be  Bet  aside  Id  disciudag  lUt 
queetioD.  The  author  of  the  ptiper  objects  to  nnitj  of  msDagcmcDt,  becKttM  Iw 
Ujinkfl  it  would  be  extremely  diilicuU  -,  but  if  be  goea  into  it,  1  think  there b  a 
great  deal  that  he  will  flad  very  easy :  and  thccc  is  a  great  deal  of  ooDsoltdatlaa 
of  railway  managemcut  which  has  notpitKluCcd  the  fruit  of  con^oUdatioabeOMH* 
It  has  been  really  illusory  cauaalidation.  Now,  on  the  Loudon  and  NoAti 
Western,  1  am  assured  that  the  aggregatioaa  of  management  have  onJy  b(«o 
adding  one  management  lo  another.  There  bos  not  been  the  profit  to  Uie  ^ 
holdctrH  thut  might  result  frotn  unity  of  mBaagement,  for  each  amalj_ 
only  been  amalgaraatiDg  one  independent  manageuenl,  and  beepinir 
former  Blaifs,  and  Iccuping  up  a  system  that  admits  ofprodtgious  ecouomy. 
of  the  (3!roctorH  of  the  LoitdOQ  and  North  Western  Company,  admitted  that 
they  bad  a  real  conaolidation  vviLbin  that  department  tbey  could  eare  the  akan* 
holders  ea  much  aa  to  add  1  per  cent,  lo  the  dirideod.  As  for  the  detaiU  of 
munasement,  it  is  very  well  for  the  directors,  like  my  friend  Mr.  Hai 
praise  thcmselres  in  tUit:  mailer;  liut  I  have  bad  a  great  deal  of  oomis 
with  railway  ofHcial.«,  with  station-tnaslers,  and  vt'M\  p^ir^ns  ia  ofHoial 
of  high  grades,  and  1  believe  that,  if  I  were  lo  go  into  it  aiyself.  I  eboald 
evidence  from  them  in  favour  of  the  change,  am)  more  particularly  in  faTOor 
n  change  of  maaters.  Then,  with  respect  to  Ibe  cost  of  con&trueUciii  and  olb^r 
matters,  my  friend  says  that  nothing  can  be  chea^^r  than  the  existing  ecet. 

Mr.  IIa^'eb  :  I  heg  pardon.     I  only  tald  that  Oorerainent  woald  not  do  it: 
cbeoper. 

The  PaEstDENT;  Well,  does  Mr.  Ilawes  meati  to  say  that  Garernment  wvaM 
have  tun  three  parallel  lines  in  one  direction  'i  Doee  be  mean  to  eay  that  Go' 
verouicitt,  if  it  bad  let  out  a  line,  would  have  charged  it  with  nearly  half  a 
million  of  law  c-\peusefl,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Brighton  line?  All  ibai  feai 
bccD  said  on  the  other  Hide  on  Ihia  quesleon  ajnoiints  to  tbis,  that  what  ta  iau 
abroad  cannot  be  done  in  England— that  other  governments  ate  more  perfect  tkao 
oors.  I  must  say  that  abroad  they  have  coTiFtriiutcd  linei;  cbenpi^r,  ami  wcufed 
them  cheaper  than  in  this  country.  In  America  opiuicin  is  following  that  which 
is  the  tendency  ofopinion  here,  in  favour  of  the  ueoeasity  of  brirtging  the  pabib 
uieann  of  communication  within  pubik  rcsipon^ibility.  I  believe  in  Che  Siataof 
New  York,  and  in  other  rtateH,  the  policy  i»  in  npilaiion  of  putting  Ihc  highway* 
entirely  uudcr  public  rcsponpibitily.  That  is  what  we  contend  for — that  the  nU- 
waysshall  be  made  more  responsible,  but  not  at  nil,  a;  was  aaauined,  that  thcM> 
spon^ibility  sball  he  like  tbat  of  cvisting  dctmrtmcnti,  We  think  it  is  poadhle. 
aa  an  administrative  problem,  to  get  lite  advantases  of  unity  of  managanail  ia 
economy  and  cfliciency,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  get  a  TWiifnuMt 
agency  for  it — call  it  what  you  will,  a  special  eotnmi&sion,  or  any  other  oBce 
that  IB  within  the  Rcope  of  a  public  administration — that  miKlit  attain  tli«M  Vttk 
better  than  they  are  now  attained  by  the  present  di^joinlcHl  nnd  unaatiiAeUfy 
mode.  %\  iih  regard  to  the  question  of  railway  inspection,  one  railway  diftcttr 
baa  mentiotiei)  licrc  tbut  the  ofHci^'raof  the  Ili>nrd  of  Trade  da  make  iuiieddoni 
and  reports.  Well,  what  ia  the  reeuU  of  their  inspection  as  to  accidoots ?  F«v 
out  of  nre  of  ihcm^tho  great  mass  of  the  aecidentG — are  reported  lo  ha  la  esa- 
eequence  of  gro^s  administrative  defects;  gross  defects  in  respect  of  apyelBl- 
ments  to  oOice!!,  and  gross  dafects  in  respect  to  the  time  which  the  Mrraats 
work.  There  is  uotbiug  uore  seatidalouB  than  cxpertint;  (a  g^t  *iisiaiiMd  al- 
lentioa  from  servants  during  sixteen  hours  a  day,  an'l 
than  the  parsimony  which  dots  not  give  eSitiencv.     \  ,sal 

throughout  the  country,  aud  ia  reported  on  disUnci*^  .,,    ...vt^   impartial  !»• 
^ulran,  whos«   reports  show  the  shortsigbtedneaa,   the  paTtimonj,  ka4  Vkt 
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InetBGiencj  of  titu  ftdmmistration  of  Ibese  trading  beards — an  adminiBtration  ea 
insffldcnt  as  to  make  it  rjuile  impossible  that  nny  goTcrnoiGiit  oiuld  do  so  baflly. 
Gpotlemcn  talk  about  it  ai*  the  sa«jcesB  of  a  private  wilcrprise.  Wliy,  what 
enterprise  has  l«en  bo  gigantic  in  ils  faijtire?  No  more  tbun  3  per  wot.  bw 
been  got  from  U  hy  the  present  managefnent,  with  a  double  tmflic  to  what  they 
anticipated.  Contrast  Ihat  witb  wbot  has  been  done  on  the  Continent— 5  and  6 
percent.,  and  one  halflesB  fares  than  oura,  1  think  the  cause  will  bo  greatly 
Bcrved  if  my  friend  and  other  directors  will  put  their  contentions  in  a  f  hape  to  be 
examiDcd  impartially. 

Mr.  Hawks  I  May  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  information  to  the  meeting,  that 
Elthough  at  tUe  moment  1  am  a  railway  director  1  bavc  never  bad  s  ebtu'c  in  & 
railway  till  within  the  last  few  weeks  -,  therefore,  lay  urguiocnt  is  not  th&t  of  ■ 
I'allway  director, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Kapbb  :  The  aniwor  to  the  queBlioB  now  under  discuision  would  be 
In  the  affirmative  if  it  wo^  quite  dear  that  it  was  of  adrantage  to  the  pablie. 
"it  could  l>e  shown  lo  he  beaeticial  lo  the  whole  country,  then  we  are  prepared 

'ooDsoliclatvon. 

Mr.  Fkeelasd  1  The  papers  and  diECusaion  have  rai.scd  some  of  the  moat 
iatcrcBting  and  important  questions  that  cun  poxHibly  be  sabmitted  to  an 
jiBSOcitttion  like  the  present.  The  two  papers  which  have  been  read  raise 
in  their  main  features  four  great  qtieations  aa  regards  the  whole  subject 
of  railways.  Mr.  Plimsoll'H  paper  goes  into  two  large  and  very  interesting 
cjnestion.o,  the  lirat  being  that  of  araalgamalion—^whether  that  principle  ha*  been 
enrricd  far  enough,  or  whether  it  is  desirable  to  extend  it  still  further,  and  to 
amalgamate  all  the  rail  ways  of  the  kingdom,  under  goyemment  control,  to  be 
managed  by  a  central  board,  like  the  Poor  Law  Board,  or  auy  other  department 
of  the  government.  The  questions  raised  by  the  other  paper  were  also  two,  the 
very  important  que)<tion  of  the  regulation  of  railways,  and  hovr  that  might  he 
improved,  with  the  further  important  question  of  government  inspection,  Aa 
regards  the  first  of  tbc-'e  four  questions,  that  of  railwny  amalgamation,  the 
amalgamation  of  our  g^at  railways  has  now  be«n  carried  as  far  &a  it  san  be 
carried  at  present  with  a  view  to  efBciencyof  executive  management  and  economy. 
An  to  economy,  the  Government  is  not  at  all  likely  to  manage  these  matters  In 
a  cheaper  way  than,  or  indeed  bo  cheaply,  as  the  companies  themselTee.  I  do 
not  think  that  our  ship-building  experience  sbowa  us  that  Government  is  likely 
to  give  greater  advanfagea  to  the  public  on  that  score.  But  even  if  it  could  be 
thown  thai,  an  regnrda  efficiency  of  executive  manac;cment,  chcapuesf.and  safety, 
the  Goveninicnt  might  furnish  us  some  small  degree  of  additional  advantage, 
even  thoec  slight  additional  advautagea  nii(;l)t  be  luo  dearly  purcbaacd  at  the 
co^t  of  the  great  constilutional  principle  of  self^-governmcnt  and  set f- management. 
If  you  Breg«>ing  on  upon  this  principle  of  amalgamation  undercentral  and  govern- 
ment control,  at  what  point  are  yon  going  to  stop?  Knilways  are  not  the  only 
means  of  conveyance  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  secure  cheapness  of  traffic  and 
safety  to  the  passcngerB.  Are  you  going  to  amalgamate  under  Government 
control,  all  Iho  ateamboat  comp«nie8  that  carry  people  to  all  partu  of  the  world  ? 
Are  you  going  to  lake  (lie  whole  conveyance  by  sea  out  of  the  hands  »f  private 
companies,  and  moke  it  a  large  Government  enterprise?  This  question  ought 
to  bo  taken  up  by  the  public,  and  I  hope  that  public  opinion  will  pronounce 
upon  it  very  speedily  and  very  decisively,  and  that  ila  answer  will  he  decidedly 
in  the  n^attvc  as  to  the  purchase  and  control  of  these  railways  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Then  comes  fhe  qiici^tiou  of  the  guarantee.  Mr.  PlimsoU  very  ably 
nused  the  question  whether  it  if"  desirftble,  in  order  to  secure  a  greater  amount 
of  accommodation  at  a  diminished  charge,  to  enable  the  Government  lo  give  a 
guaranty  to  compkaniea  during  the  cxiierimcntal  period.  On  that  point  I  only 
wish  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  soinewiiat  new  and  a  very  dsngcrous  priibciplc, 
and  if  it  were  ever  applied,  I  should  hope  It  would  only  be  applied  on  a  very 
limited  scale,  and  for  a  very  limited  period,  1  have  not  sufficiently  considered 
the  mutter  to  be  able  to  make  up  my  mind  upon  it  at  present ;  but  will  you 
apply  the  principle  of  a  guarantee  to  the  steam^boat  companies?  and  if  ao,  I 
want  to  know  what  are  the  limits  of  the  ground  which  you  are  going  to  cover 
by  Government  action !  As  to  the  other  points,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  have 
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power  to  ^ve  greater  utitformitj  to  tbelr  regalations,  «ni1  thai  rMllftmaal 

sboatd  ttt  once  consitler  what  mcaaa  abould  be  profided  for  suflici«iillj  punisltlog 

Uw  btettch  of  ibcwe  rcgalotioDB — wbether  an  accident  did  or  did  not  oecar  frua 

the  breach  or  tbo  rcgulationa,    Ttte  Bo&rd  of  Trade  should  be  empowered,  not 

pnlj'  to  make  recommcndatioitfi,  liut  also  to  act  in  Ihc  waj  of  controlling  ka<1 

reducmRtoft  stale  of  utiifinmity  llic  rcg^ilalions  uf  difftirL-nt  compftniea.    There 

Bbouid  be  e«ine  sort  of  inspection  wbicli  would  ettsurc  reports  on  Ibe  atale  ol  llw 

lineSt  the  elate  of  gnidleDt.s — and  otlicr  tnatlen  on  dilTerent  lioM,  is.  tirder  Ibat 

iOBpection  nright  be  Viencficial  in  the  way  of  really  prcventiog  ftceidebtfl.     If  Ihfl 

cleniontfi  of  danger  were  oarefolly  inspected  by  competent  men,  1  think  a  groU 

dcftl  might  be  done  to  prevent  the  oecurrencc  of  calamitoufl  nccidcnts  on  our 

lines  of  railway.    I  do  not  olijcct  lo  Iftc  negative  jxiwcr  of  the  GoreniinMil^I 

object  to  its  iK»3iiivo  power,  nnd  lo  making  it  tlic  adminiFtraliTC  power  of  t)« 

BTCttt  railway  system,  and  of  the  Blcum.bottt  mode  of  conTeyance  beaidea.    I 

think  ail  the  great  liencflta  exfiectcd  from  vetiting  raflvayi  in  the  bands  of  tbs 

GoTernmcnt,  and  placing  them  under  Goycmment  oontrol,  might  eqiiallj  b« 

obtained  by  a  system  of  eflicicnt  in^])ection,  and  by  reatin^  oertain  udilunal 

powers,  as  regards  rcgnlationR,  and  the  cnfoidDgor  the  obeerranoe  of  tbo« 

regulations,  in  the  bandR  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Prorcesor  Fawcitt,  ^I.P.:  I  thinte  this  is  a  question  in  wlilcb  whal  is  ooa> 
monly  called  (/oftrinTfra  reasoning  ought  to  he  avoided.  Wben  I  Miy  doelrimairt 
reaeonlng.  I  mean  t^tsiriing  with  a  g:cneral  principle,  and  trying  to  apply  il 
through  thick  and  thin.  1  think  there  is  a  medium  oouivc  in  regard  to  Ibcargti- 
inents  laid  down  by  the  representatives  of  the  i«t<  of  opininna  on  this  qoaMion, 
which  !b  the  practical  one  which  ought  to  be  adopted.  The  reaaoninc  wtiag 
upon  the  prr>poi<iiian  ih&t  lietween  the  railways  and  tteani.lKxil  compamw  tttra 
Is  no  difference  whatever,  i,*:  hascfl  upon  a  fallacy.    If  the  public  an  diiMltriM 

with  the  way  in  which  they  are  carried  on  the  Thames  (p?iv  ' '""  '"  «'—''- 

wall,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  6fly  compani- 
Btarted  to  accomnicMlate  tho  public  Yoii  there  give  wnlini 
limited  IRtorly  tti  private cntwprine.  Bui  a  railway  Is  a  intiiK>iKjiy.  It  b  r««oc- 
tiiFed  OB  a  BionO]H}Iy.  If  the  pahlic  ia  Maocheater,  or  the  public  in  LoodOBt 
are  diseatiefic^l  with  the  tneans  of  comntonicaUon  Iwtwecn  these  two  places,  ao 
Imily  of  gentlemen,  even  if  they  could  find  the  capital,  cotsld  go  at  once  aad  My, 
"  We  will  make  another  railway."  They  would  have  to  face  a  terrible  Patffl^ 
mentary  opposilion,  anii  in  all  probability  tbcy  would  fail,  because  tbe  powtr  •! 
Ihc  railway  director?,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  the  llou^  of  ComntODi)  is  gttiktg 
omnipotent.  That  is  the  moat  dangcruua  power,  and  one  which  onght  la  hi 
most  narrowly  watche^t.  I  think  there  are  160  railway  directors  in  tie  Usmt 
of  Commons,  Wo  know  very  well  that  any  new  oompeiiy  which  propoawl  lo 
give  the  poblio  better  means  of  communicatfon  would  probaMy  lul,  aod  tial 
that  failure  would  involve  a  most  serioas  outlay;  therefore  yon  eaoiial  get 
peopte  to  make  tbc  attempt.  Thea,  again,  you  could  not  moJcc  Ibe  aHaayl 
without  interfering  gcrioualy  with  the  rights  of  private  property.  Already  fw- 
waya  have  been  made  to  a  great  extent  in  the  coutitry,  and  they  have  deatnyad 
houses,  and  destroyed  the  beauties  of  uatore  in  man;  cR!iit».  Tberofiire,  if  OM 
railway  did  not  do  its  duly,  you  coatd  not  get  another  milway  to  occupy  Ita  plass 
iritbout  involving  unneeessarj^  expeDse,  without  inreffiing  a  vast  anooirt  «f 
capital,  and  without  unnccceaarily  interfering  wiih  the  righiin  of  yrivata  |iwwyai>|. 
I  say,  thcrefvrcthat  a  railway  company  must  Iw  looked  n[Kin  as  poateolaff  ftBaao- 
poly  which  has  been  conferred  Upon  them  by  the  State,  whjUt  a  st«anHlMial  OOi^ 
paoy  poBWBses  no  monopoly  whatever  conferred  upon  it  by  Ihc  Slate,  and  do  Ikat 
aeconnl  there  is  no  unaloiiy  between  llie  (wo coses.  IlavlnHnrrivnl  nt  thispoaHSoB, 
thnt  a  railway  company  has  a  monopoly  conferred  Upon  il  I'v  I  laylkat 

the  State,  representing  the  great  body  of  the  people,  is  abs<i  'I  to  aMo- 

ejal«  with  that  launotiuly  those  cotiditions  which  they  think  wm  condoot  to  lbs 
pneral  publlo  gout.  I  particularly  wish  to  avoid  cxpreMing  an  Mitaieil  M  la 
whether  tbo  Oovcrnmeut  ought  to  tafee  the  whole  of  the  raltwi^  naJerlMriaa- 
na^ement  or  not,  because  I  have  not  evidence  on  the  point  now  befora  m».  Tbt 
subject  is  now  being  investigated  by  n  milway  comiaisaioQ  ;  il  ia  ona  of  tfet  wmt 
cooipUcAted  and  dlfflcuU  qucsliooE  uu  which  n  maa  can  givvoa  opinfaMi,  t 
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.1  wish  to  avAid  cxpresging  ne  opinion  upon  it  in  tho  aligbtest  dcKree  dt 
H.  Bat  tlie  fvositioo  I  wish  to  lay  down  ia  (hie,  thnt  the  <iovcmmetit  boa 
B  cl^ar  and  indii-ptilfible  right  to  enToree  conditions  upon  a  railwuy  which  it 
would  not  lisTC  a  right  to  enrorce  upon  n  Bteam-boat  Donipany,  or  any  ftther 
company  -which  does  not  pooaesB  a  monopoly.  Let  iis  look  at  our  preeetit  delects 
connected  with  the  rnilwity  tystem,  FirBt/thero  is  one  which  hiw  not  now  been 
kUiided  to,  and  I  h^licve  it  is  a  great  cause  or  accident,  nnmeiy,  tiic  hnbitual  and 

I  cooitant  uniiunctnolity  whith  exi^^ts  on  many  lints'.  Whut  are  catinus  of  aeeU 
dentil  ]  think  there  are  ono  or  two  causea  to  which  they  can  be  clearly  traced. 
Fir^t  of  all,  if  yoahavc  habitual  unpanctnality  existing;  on  rftitways,youmn8t,  aa 
&  necessary  conswtuenco,  have  rnilway  accidents,  liocouse  the  whote  scheme  ia 
thrown  into  derangement,  Secondly,  there  is  the  cause,  to  which  allusion  hao 
already  been  made,  of  the  shamefal  parsimony  which  causes  railway  companies  to 
keep  their  ^rvantti  employed  longer  than  it  is  pOBBililc  for  them  to  attend  to  llieir 
work,  Mid  do  their  duty  elTectimlly  anil  well.  Then  thwo  excursion  trains  roust 
be  referred  to  aa  one  cause  of  accidcntB.  The  questioD  which  the  Government 
ia  bound  to  consider  very  atteutivcly  is  what  the  metropulitnu  railways 
have  done  in  London  during  the  last  three  years.  No  doubt  they  have 
destroyed  an  cnormouB  nnnabcr  of  dwell i ng-houaea ;  and  the  result  of  that 
destruction  has  htxn  tint  ttie  poor  have  been  huddled  together  more  and  more, 
■nd  overcrowding  and  all  its  attenrlant  ctiIb  has  been  the  renult.    Would  it  not 

•  BonTer  the  grenteat  poi<BibIc  advantage  upon  tbo  country  if  the  railway  cora- 

!  paniea  were  eompt^lled  to  run  cheap  working  men's  trains  'i  And,  if  it  conid  be 
proved  that  tbcy  could  run  these  cheap  trains  without  doing  any  great  barm  to 
thcnuelvet,  then,  I  think,  it  in  an  interferonoe  which  would  be  perfectly  justifi- 
Blile,  and  it  is  a  regulation  whtejh  ought  to  be  enforced  upon  these  ooin])anicB. 
Therefore,  1  think  that  in  these  ([ucstions  there  is  a  middle  courfre  which  ought 
to  be  adopted.  I  think  there  are  certain  thinga  which  the  public  has  ji  right  to 
insist  that  railway  companies  Bbould  do.  If  those  thtnga  can  be  done,  leariug 
;  companies  to  he  conduclcti  by  private  cnterpri^^,  then  it  ia  much  better  that 
*  ihould  be  done  in  that  way.    But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impoBaible  to 

[TpaCnre  tbesc  advantages  as  long  as  the  companies  are  innnagcd  by  private  enter- 
prise, then  the  Tcry  serious  qucation  AriscA— and  it  is  one  on  which  I  particularly 
■roid  expressing  ao  opinion  at  prceent — wlietber  the  goTernment  ought  not  to 
take  the  maoagcnictit  of  the  raifwayB  entirely  into  their  own  hands  ? 

Mr.  PoTiLAao  Urquuaut,  M.P,  :  I  iiave  been  unable  to  hear  the  whole  of  this 
discuaaion,  and  the  very  cause  of  my  inaliiltty  to  be  present  conHrmB  me  io  the 

j  optuoDS  I  entertained  that  railway  management  ouglit  to  be  under  some  sort  of 
control.  I  hare  just  come  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  a  considerable  way 
ftorth  of  AtjcrdccU,  aa  fast  as  steam  could  take  mc;  and  I  Ought  to  have 
been  in  ManchcBtcr  at  five,  in  time  to  Icaye  at  six,  and  reach  ShotReld  at 
eight,  Thv  truin,  bowever,  did  not  arrive  in  Mancb«ater  till  seven,  and  I 
was  unable  to  leave  Manchester  till  live  minutes  past  nine.  Hut  to  come 
to  the  subject.  If  Iborc  was  any  great  obstacle  to  cheap  intercourse  be- 
tween the  dttfcrcnt  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  net  the  country  con- 
aider  it  worth  (heir  while  to  get  rid  of  that  national  obstacle,  even  at  a  great 
losa?  A  great  liational  obstacle  doea  exist  in  tbe  shape  of  (he  enormona  fares 
vbicb  we  are  obliged  to  pay  to  compensate  for  the  great  expense  incurred  ia 
making  railways,  for  the  heavy  parliamentary  expenses,  and  for  the  great  mis- 
manAgouent  of  the  companiea.  It  is  a  very  great  obetafle  to  ciieap  and  rapid 
Intercourse  by  trareUing,  that  people  muitt  pay  exactly  three  times  whut  ought 
to  have  beet]  the  fares  of  railways  if  they  had  been  projected  on  cheap  principles. 
Aberdeenshire,  we  have  Ibought  it  wortti  our  while  to  buy  up  the  tullH  and 
Ibe  (.'XpeuBC  of  piainlainiog  the  roailB,  w^hich  ia  lo  be  paid  by  owners  and 
■piers  of  land  and  houRC  property  in  the  country.  In  the  long  run,  the  buy- 
'  op  of  tbe  raiiwayg  i>y  the  govemment  would  not  involve  the  coaatry  in  any 

[txpeoM.    Tbe  tralhc  would  be  so  largely  increased  by  tlie  cheap  rates,  (hat  lo 

I  jnach  money  would  he  Bave<I  by  all  railways  being  under  one  central  manage- 
meut,  and  by  the  low  rate  of  interest  nl  which  goverument  might  raise  money, 
and  other  facilities  which  goverument  might  have  over  private  companies,  that, 
Iq  the  long  lua,  tbe  country  would,  not  be  pat  to  any  espcuaa  by  thiN  meaauie. 
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The  eotmtry  would  be  rictiM  if  they  incurred  the  expense  necesaary  fiw  baying 
up  the  great  interesta  involved  in  railway  monopolies,  so  as  lo  allow  the  iahnbi- 
tanta  in  different  plftcea  tbe  advantagca  of  cbcap  intercourse. 

Mr.  TsoitAB  WEB8TEB,  Q.C. :  The  question  before  the  section  amooDts  to  thic 
— Ib  it  right  to  Interiere  with  a  practical  monopoly  ?  There  c*n  he  no  dombt 
that  tbis  Is  a  fianG  which  Axi  re^iuire  some  strong  interference,  and  it  is  acise 
in  which  a  middle  course  ought  to  be  adopted.  I  eibould  view  with  apprebenaitiD 
the  placing  of  the  railway  system  tinder  government  control,  as  the  railway 
systcni  onght  to  improve  day  by  day,  and  tte  railway  corapaaies  and  offidali. 
are  t^e  pereons  hest  qualified  to  carry  out  the  imptoveviehts  required  opoo  tbe 
system.  The  progress  of  the  railway  syBtcm  would  be  materially  imperilled  if 
it  were  all  placed  under  government  control ;  but  that  there  ii  an  alwolute 
ii(>ccesity  for  an  amount  of  interferenc*  with  railways  in  some  respects  noiwdy 
can  doubt,  Some  railway  companieB  have  working  men's  trains,  which  auxy 
workipg  men  to  and  from  their  work  at  a  very  moderate  rate.  More  aKcntm 
ought  to  be  paid  to  providing  facilities  for  taking  working  men  to  their  htmiB 
by  rail  at  cheap  rates,  as  well  as  to  providing  buJldiDgs  for  their  aooomioodalfoii. 
As  to  the  existing  ahusee  or  defects  of  the  railway  system,  waat  of  pnnetsditj 
has  been  refernid  to  as  tlie  most  common  aource  of  mischief  and  complaint. 
Now  it  is  utterly  ho[]etess  to  expect  that  the  railway  companies  will  enforce 
ptmctualily,  as  all  the  ofilcIalE  are  interested  in  Bmoottting  over  any  deficiiMioiea 
in  that  respect.  The  directors  linve  not  a  suflicient  Interest  in  the  matter  to  do 
more  ttian  manage  the  general  dctailfi,  and  it  is  a  gi«at  Byatem,  without  adequate 
innpection  and  management.  What  is  the  great  cause  of  that  want  of  punc- 
tuality? It  Ib  these  cxcOTsion  trains.  Excurfiion  trains  may  be  termed  the 
great  blot  of  our  railway  system.  If  the  companies  can  afford  to  carry  masset 
of  people  at  rates  so  low,  and  derive  a  ]irotit  from  the  trains,  then  the  public  WCK 
much  too  highly  charged  in  other  reapccta.  Then  it  must  he  kept  in  view  bow 
mncb  thefic  great  accidents  and  the  want  of  pucctimlity  is  due  to  these  excursion 
irains.  On  some  lines,  where  gmt  pains  are  taken,  the  system  ia  adopted  of 
not  allowing  one  train  to  pass  a  station  till  the  other  is  dear— «  system  wUeli, 
owing  to  the  electric  telegraph,  is  the  most  perfect  that  ingenuitj  oould  deriae. 
But  when  yon  have  one  of  these  large  cxonrsion  trtias  between  London  and 
Brighton,  or  any  other  two  iowiig,  in  the  multitude  of  trains  on  the  line,  (he 
excursion  trains  must  get  between  two  fast  trains,  Whyj  then,  should  the 
ordinary  trains  not  lie  increased  in  iua  at  ccrlaiu  hours  to  suit  the«c  people? 
Why  should  not  return  liekcla  be  extended  in  time )  Why  ehoold  not  peopk 
\k  induced  to  travel  in  great  numbers  by  the  ordinary  trains^  by  means  of  cheap 
ratCH  for  return  tickets,  and  the  system  of  excursion  lick^tA  be  abolidied 
altogether?  Excursion  Iraius  are  Ihe  real  Botircc  of  the  mischief;  they  are  a 
great  p^t  to  the  places  where  Hicy  go  to.  Tbcy  are  a  pest  to  the  locality.  Why 
should  railway  com]>anies  lie  allowed  to  inflict  such  a  peat  on  thes*:-  iilacis? 

Mr.  PtisiHOLji:  But  the  pa^wngers  enjoy  themaelvea — ^you  forget  that. 

Mr.  Websiee  :  But  the  passengers  would  enjoy  themselves  on  any  olbtr  day, 
and  In  fewer  numbers.  If  excursion  trains  are  profitjible  to  the  railway  companiM 
the  public  are  wronged ;  but  I  have  gr*at  doubts  of  their  being  profilable, 
There  is  no  doubt  that  canying  mnjees  of  people,  inn^much  as  fbey  move  them- 
selves, is  more  profitalde  than  carrying  goods  and  coals  at  a  low  rate  wblch  do 
not  move  themselves.  But  if  that  be  h\  then  our  whole  system  in  that  DMpeet 
warts  reviBing.  How  is  it  possible  to  get  these  defoets  of  unpanctnality  re- 
medied, and  these  daily  and  hourly  ncjiccts  of  regulations  prevented?  The 
compsvDies  are  bound  to  look  to  tlie  regulations  being  carried  out ;  but  the  dtrte- 
tors  have  not  the  time  to  overlook  these  matters.  The  railway  director*  do 
their  doty  with  an  energy  which  is  most  surprising,  seeing  the  enormous  amount 
of  time  they  pfive  to  It ;  but  you  cannot  have  regulutiona  of  that  sort  ctifofwd 
unless  you  have  a  power  of  inspection  by  the  Ooverttment— uuleaa  yoa  malce  It 
worth  people's  while  to  enforce  these  regulations.  It  is  the  inta*st  of  railway 
coroponies  to  have  their  lines  in  good  condition.  The  costs  of  an  accident  are  hi 
frightful  that  they  would  be  grossly  culpable  not  only  to  the  puldic  but  to  every 
individual  shareholder  if  they  did  not  use  every  means  to  have  their  Uaes  in  the 
bwt possible  condition.    It  is  one  of  tbose  cases  in  which  you  may  safely  Imt* 
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Ibe  efficienej  of  Iho  thing  to  railway  c<impanies.  There  is  one  other  matter 
wbicJl  hM  not  been  refdrrcd  to  in  which  inspection  would  be  valuable,  «n<l  that 
is  ttic  arrangement  of  railwajr  wni()auics  where  competing  {ijatems  loach  upon 
each  other,  where  the  puljlic  are  put  to  the  cnoet  poDitire  inconT«nience  because 
it  laits  a  railway  companj  to  start  its  trains  in  one  direetioa  just  flvo  minuter 
before  another  train  coming  to  that  point  has  arrived.  I  tbiok  tliia  is  a  matter 
in  which  there  ought  to  be  power  lodged  in  the  Board  of  Trade  to  reoeiva  the 
oompIaiDts  of  passengen?.  These  are  matters  which  it  would  be  well  for  Guveni- 
ment  to  deal  with  without  entering  on  the  question  of  whether  the  wLola  gTRtem 
nhould  \Xi  conjolidfttci].  It  will  be  tbe  iotercst  of  railway  companies — and  they 
are  mming  grailiially  to  it — that  there  ebould  be  a  conaoliilatioa  of  the  railway, 
i^gtem.  But  that  \»  a  matter  for  the  conaideration  of  the  ghoreholderR  of  these 
companies ;  and  just  in  proportion  u  these  railway  companiea  go  together  in  that 
way,  does  OoTeroment  inspection  become  more  important,  with  a  view  lo  seeing 
that  the  interests  of  the  puljlic  are  not  overlooked. 

Mr.  EDGAa :  There  is  a  power  g^ireo  to  the  Court  of  Common  Picas  to  regu- 
late these  matters  referred  (o  by  Mr.  Webster.  That  is  an  adnuHioo  of  the 
principle  of  regulation  by  another  authority  than  the  railway  companies.  But 
look  bow  this  haa  operated.  The  Act,  giving  the  power  to  the  Court,  bas  licen 
in  exislenco  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  They  have  also  power  to  regulate  with 
regard  to  tbc  rhorgcs  for  the  carrying  of  goods.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
number  of  applicatioJiR  for  regulating  the  charges  a.4  to  goods;  Imt  with  regard 
to  the  lime  of  starting  the  trains,  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  more  than  one 
single  application,  pud  in  tbat  case  tbe  Court  refatsed  to  interfere  It  is^  admitted 
that  there  is  an  evil ;  but  a  single  man  who  is  aggrieved  cannot  be  expected  to 
he  at  tbe  expense  of  making  an  applicalioa  to  tbe  Court  of  Common  Pleaa. 

Mr.  FaKKLAjiD :  Railways  are  not  necessarily  a  monopoly.  They  are  perhaps 
practically  so :  but  you  may  go  to  psrlianient  for  competing  lines,  and  parlla- 
ment  may  grant  them  ;  and  the  onlj  reiusoa  why  they  are  a  moDopoly  practi' 
cally  vt  on  account  of  the  large  power  of  these  componieg  in  parliameat;  but 
tbe  constituencies  cnn  remedy  that  to-morrow,  and,  therefore,  they  are  not 
beoessarilj  a  raoDopoly.  As  to  there  being  oo  analogy  between  railways  and 
steam-boat  companies,  I,  for  one,  do  not  tblnk  that  government  bag  any  right  to 
Impoee  upon  railway  Companies  conditioUB  which  they  do  DDt  impose  on  steam- 
boat companies. 

Mr.  W,  C.  LEsa,  SheHReldt  In  this  disciiasion  considernble  stress  has  been 
laid  upOD  the  danger  of  awamping  the  independence  of  Farlinment  by  the  COQ- 
idiiUtion  of  tbe  railways  under  Uovemrucnl,  I  apprehend  tbat  is  hardly 
posdible,  for  the  Independence  of  the  House  of  Commons  appears  to  be  largely 
•wamped  already.  The  experience  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament  on  the  Great 
Eaatern  lice,  and  on  the  ([ucstion  of  a  loca!  line,  baa  sbown  that  on  railway 
^ndstiona  Parliament  rcprestcnta  tlie  railwaya  knd  not  the  people.  On  the 
•aestlon  of  the  local  line,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  people  of 
SbeSieM  wanted  a  particular  line,  and  Ihey  could  not  get  it,  simply  because 
there  were  opposing  intercsta  in  Parliament.  When  Sheffield  got  lo  Parliament, 
she  found  that,  as  opposed  lo  the  railway  interest,  she  was  nowhere.  The 
opposing  iateresl.i  had  it  all  their  own  way.  It  was  the  very  same  w4th  Ibo 
Great  Eastern  line.  The  people  of  Ijjndon  wauled  it,  South  "iorkahire  wanted 
It,  and  the  counties  through  which  the  line  would  have  pasFcd,  all  wanted  it; 
and  yet  it  could  not  be  got.  That  line  wn.i  needed  to  complete  a  broken  and 
imperfect  eystem— it  was  needed  to  make  a  railway  ad  d«  »ac  into  a  through 
route— atMl  it  waa  needed  to  develop  a  vast  agricultural  district — yet  the 
monopoiist-f  stopped  the  way.  It  would  have  cbeapeocd  tbe  price  of  coal '!».  Gd. 
a  ton  to  the  people  in  the  east  of  London  ;  It  would  have  served  the  whole  of  the 
MpulouE  agricultural  districts  through  which  it  would  have  passed;  it  would 
have  brought  in  their  produce,  and  would  have  taken  back  in  return  our 
nuoeralB ;  it  would  have  taken  off  a  monopoly  Cair  on  coal  to  tbe  extent  of  2t,  Gd. 
a  ton  from  probably  about  a  millioa  and  a  half  of  people;  and  yet,  though 
three  millions  of  people  were,  in  one  way  or  another,  directly  interested  in  that 
line,  when  tbe  matter  came  before  tbe  House  of  Commons  it  was  not  even  treated 
witli  dviUty.   It  was  tUmoat  yeUed  dowa  in  one  of  those  diBgnwefiil  scenen 
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vilh  dl  liip^et  for  tlie  liembcri  of  Parllameat  now  prtwnt^  I  vitl  nf 

Ml  tabs  ptace  in  tbe  House  of  ComnrDtls. 

Mr.  I^uaou*  in  Kpl;,  sud—  I  do  not  adrooklc  Ibe  pnrchane  of  the  nilviri 

^  the  foraBBKBl  in  pit  paper :  but  I  recontmend  some  teotktJTe  eoone  in  tbe 

wilfe  tt*  mw  (if  1171^  «  gmt  experiment  u  to  tbe  results  of  ib« 

Ida  cfeeivncB  of  Chh.    One  Kcntkmaa  connect^  witb  rall»&p 

■traillj  ta  aqj  iHteHhrawe  witb  them  aa  unjiutifikble  on  tkt  put 

■cat.   Hii  podtion  JceoM  I0  me  veij  mDcb  like  that  of  m  nuui  «te 

CO  ki^  tkit  be  olgected  to  httTiog  it  I«k4^  back  to  Its  ri^rt* 

til  mn«,  tiaee  ■•itfcoffe  *n  of  vgaStm  tlutt  intemsl  rommniucvUoa  oo^ 

b  tke  keadi  of  iriTnte  oompaaies.    We  bare  umplj  drifted 

into  tfaimeat  jpaiilii«  of  *»*lt«tii  tm  •oeount  of  tiw  rapid  develoiuiMiit  of 

wa»Hyfc    Oyeedna  wan  ante  to  te»UE«fMr  people  fir  tiw  benefit  of  ikoMwto 

mnL    Alt  Ml  I  alTocatad  <me  eooie  nail  goTeniincnt  eBheidy  to  n  r^vty 

opwpa&j  ttal  wold  be  wiUltig'  to  try  Ibia  eKpcrlmenk  fbr  three  yeus,  liulti^ 

ktalkaeto  iti  aBOaait  and  as  to  tbe  time  dnringwbicb  itebonld  be  firm. 

Bot  tke  ilqtftisii  fbvndcd  oo  tbe  Tact  t&at  tbe  poor  do  not  tnTel  to  nodi  ai  tibe 

lick  ii  JHi  aeaanw  and  fboliak  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  vbo  did  not  keep  a 

flamagSoliMiteitvpNiartktBttiuteaaiiGeDf  tbe  roads.    We  cuoot  diffOM 

of  agicatM*KBaa«  ttbldadeBpettj  principles  gucb  as  that  towMdi  I  kave 

ja^iifciiA    The  aaae  catloDBiiwoD  made  Ibis  ol^cctiioD  also  spoke  of  nun 

HBmh  wUch  bad  been  laade  bf  fOfcnuBcai.    I  atn  sot  iotemled  to  drftai 

Ike  gttmmta/^  heeanw  I  do  not  adroeate  any  iokerferencc  by  gcnvxamxax  «)lk 

caOvwa.    i  ban  said  already  that  tiulwaji  are  better  managed  as  tbcy  aie^ 

loogb  I  tbidt  tiwt  ai^  fortker  aiobiiiaiioD  of  tbem  vonld  prohaUy  lad  to 

iw.    I  cMaot  kelp  luaiaAing.  bowercr,  tbat  tbe  stvle  of  tke  KiMski 

I9  Mr.  Haava  had  a  PKyanspirioas  rwrnblaiiea  to  tbe  stjrk  of  Iks  #a* 

■gaifaft  towaaant  is  tSM,  wben  tbe  diaoDMions  were  taldag  idbM  oa 

tke  B^^fect  ef  farftsiamtaij  tnias.    fidbre  that  line  ottc  railwaj  woold  m  • 

ekan^  tnia  oaly  la  oae  poiat,  aod  tbea  laawngrrs  eoidd  not  get  on  oolasa  tb^ 

took  fat  er  eeeaai  dim  tickets;  that  was  tntuntlly  tbe  cause  of  away  cob* 

■kualit  aa  tb«  pabHc  «o«M  not  then  get  the  adrantage  oT  third  clsos  tant^i 

Mr  a  Waf  joatatj  ntkoat  bong  saloeoledto  exeesslTe  dclaj  in  eonplatiaig  As 

Bajlimy  eoapaaiee  wcr  inhaiaUd  in  natotaimng  thai  riato  if 

bat  parttsiiiritt  interlbred  and  provided  a  remedj  In  lh«  iiitirials  of  lbs 

TkM  kbara  it  a  great  deal  laid  in  ^  disenanoDs  opon  tbia  talgsct 

a^llwi  gWtisiBnfsit  ■oaapolj  aad  in  fttronr  of  Eree  oompetilioo.    Surely  (bcre  !i 

«aaa«irfkdflBof  Ikeo^inall  tkia.  It  ia  reallyan  ioTersoD  of  tbe  aocuntapod* 

fiaaif  IkeHatiat    Oowrnawit  ■nooopoly!    WHiiy,  the  government  never  esa 

tercaiy  inkeot  eaerpt  tbat  ef  tbe  commnQity.  and  we  act  npon  tbe  |^i  ma  natal 

ia  tke  iatSRatof  tke  ooouuimity.    Then,  agaio,  to  talk  of  free  oomp^tkm  aa  a 

nilwuys  is  nal]y  a  laiaapplication  of  terms.    There  is,  10  fbct,  bo  oooipaliliaa. 

I  heU.  ia  mg  haad  an  ^waawni  which  binds  dgbt  of  tbe  laiweat  eooipnla  ia 

Ike  Uvdoa,  and  it  appUca  to  a  list  of  important  towns  Wbera  tke  tnSc  is 

varied  o*t  sanaa  Oe  diftreot  companies,  and  if  any  oampaay  gela  a  Ismt 

I  of  Indie  Ikaa  aaotbert  tbe  ezoees  bas  to  be  naaded  orer  ta  iiiolMr 

liaaa  aa  ■ock  per  cent,  fbe  wotUng  expent^.    Tbe  dirtsctors  oT  Ibas 

I  ban  ait^t  to  defasd  tbe  interests  whicli  ttaej  are  elected  to  pnHscI ; 

)  paUic  ban  aa  ombI  light  to  tiy  lo  get  some  udditional  adTmotage  ftaa 

tke  lyoivaj  tfystoa.    In  tke  orobazy  aease  of  the  tcnn,  it  is  not  a  ooapeiiliB 

wUek  omapaay  will  sopply  Iks  pobUe  with  trstrelliiig  aoconuaodatkav  bat  a 

eoaapetitioo  as  lo  wbick  eoiapany  ^ill  charge  tbe  public  as  much  aa  tkiy  ttts- 

I WM  Tcry  ^ad  that  FwlMSor  Fancctt  deetrojci]  Ibat  fallacy  which  wsa  btfn>> 

daoal  iato  tbe  aigaBeot  by  Mr,  FT«el«od  about  Bteauboat  mmpanim.  is  ma 

AniaaopanUcl  in  tke  eases  whalerer.    What  woald  he  said  if  powse  •* 

aHia|iltnl  to  be  given  to  tike  coippaqy  of  stiareboldCTs  to  bfing  ibc  cnttoa  d 

f^iliatna  or  New  Oriaaaa  to  Liverpool*    Yd  we  practically  fan  %  rii^kt 

ptarar  aa  batweaa  Mintkiatu  and  liTcnwo).  becsose  one  railway  bad  U  at  aaa 

one.  a^d  when  a  aeeoed  raaia  was  proposed  it  was  argncd  that  tiw 

kadaii^ttotbetaSe.    Tbere  ate  now  tbrae  route* :  boi  aa  ftr  m  tki 

^cwetnadtbenHite  isoae.    The  mont^y  is  jost  as  great  aa  if  on 
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served  tlia  public.  1  do  not  njiJte  these  remarks  in  a  hostile  spirit  to  the  railwiy 
companies.  I  bt'lioro  that  the  spirit  of  the  directors  of  rnilwaj  companlcti  is 
adraimble ;  ami  if  thin  (iiscHBaion  \%  coiidoctwl  with  j^ood  temper  and  mnderntion, 
and  if  some  of  our  milivBy  directors  would  put  their  views  on  the  euHject  in 
writing.  I  liQTc  no  doubt  that  great  good  will  ariee  (Wrtii  Iho  examinatioii  of  tbis 
question, 

Thfl  PnESiDEXT:  I  mugt  prot^t  against  the  a-saontptton  that  t  am  in  favour 
«f  government  manti^Dment,  meaninf^  liy  fjovernrai'iit  maimgcmctit  the  cxiet- 
mg  management,  or  anything  like  the  existing  tiiana;;emcut--tlmt  is  to  say, 
by  tbo  goVL'rnmctit  diiiectly  appointing  either  ofKccrs  or  anybody  else.  I 
am  wholly  in  favour  of  contract  management.  In  my  viovv,  wliat  we-  ought  to 
get  is  an  impartial  tribuna.!,  iailepenilcnt  iind  trustworthy,  that  would  settle 
conditions  of  contract,  and  apportion  the  railtraya  out  to  contractors,  upon 
a  fjiir  view  f)f  the  public  advantage,  but  letting  out  the  rnilwayR  to  1x3  worlsed, 
jn?t  OS  tb<?  Ciinard  line  and  otlicr  prcat  undertabinpg  are  worked,  l>y  the  partiea 
whi>  undertake  to  conlracl  for  the  Borvice.  I  mean  such  managemcot  as  that  of 
thr!  pOBt-office  was  Ltforo  the  railways — namely,  the  system  by  which  the  trati- 
pport  of  letters  was  effected  by  contract  throughout  tho  country — the  contract 
with  Mr,  Palmer  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  throughout  t!te  country;  and 
I  must  say  that  was  a  great  example  of  punctimlity,  such  as  hiw  never  been  dia- 
plnyefl  by  nny  other  than  an  nRcncy  like  thnt,  X  cnntotnplate  a  state  of  things 
in  ii'liich.  if  lliorc  be  any  railway  management  or  any  other  management— if 
there  be  a  railway  Rowland  Mill,  w  any  other  hody  who  will  come  forward 
^itli  A  plan  of  improved  mangcnufnl,  there  shall  be  an  ogenfy  on  behalf  of  the 
public  who  may  decide  upon  it  for  the  puhlic.  ndvantagc. 

Mr,  FnEEiiAND  :  Then,  a»  to  the  Ctinard  contract,  you  admit  the  Hnaldgy 
lietncen  railway  companies  and  Rtramhoat  companies? 

The  PnBiiDE.Tr ;  In  my  view  all  means  of  intermvl  eommimicalion  are  subject 
to  the  same  condittona  aa  railways.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  public  policy,  it  in 
sometimes  worth  while,  on  the  part  of  tlie  community,  to  pay  a  subsiidy  to  get 
the  communication  <iuickcncd  Imtwccn,  atiidlier  pari  of  the  world  and  this  coun- 
try, tf  the  communication  betvifcon  other  important  places  and  this  country 
cannot  be  quickened  hy  private  mcann,  let  it  tte  done  by  subsidy,  and  then  let  it 
out  by  contract,  of,  i*  done  with  the  Oriental  and  other  great  eompanica. 

Professor  Fawcett  :  I  sim^tly  understand  that  Jlr.  Chndwick  meant  centra- 
Ifealion, 

The  FBEsinKxi :  What  1  want  ia  anity  of  management,  with  economy  and 
cfflcienoy. 

THE  LICEN8IN&  iTarsH. 

In  ftdilition  to  tho  paper  contributed  by  the  Manchester  Sumlay 
Closing  Association,  prinlod  at  p.  506, 

Tho  Rev.  Dawson  Burns  read  q  paper  oii  "  The  Licensing 
SystGDi  and  the  Permissive  Bill."  He  argueil  that  while  the  pre* 
Viik'fit  preference  for  a  iictjusing  system  over  one  of  freo  trade  in 
ulcohoik  drinks  J  id  not  imply  contentment  with,  tho  present  ays  torn, 
it  did  imply  nu  approval  of  the  prLueiple  of  thnt  system,  viz.,  that 
tho  licences  ivero  required,  not  for  fiscal  purpoaesj  but  for  iho 
HuppresHion  of  abuses.  Whtju  the  system  was  first  iutrodnciiJ,  the 
justices  wefts  BelecieU  as  the  fittest  persons  lo  provido  for  the  pre- 
vention of  abuses  in  each  district,  by  deciding,  1st,  whether  uii; 
Bale  of  drinks  waa  needed  ;  and,  2nd,  who  were  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  privilege  of  sale.  Now,  if  three  centuries  ago  the  juattces  were 
the  fittest  perflona  to  be  charged  with  this  duty,  with  regard  to  the 
former,  at  any  rate,  of  the  two  questtotis,  the  inhabitants  were  now 
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the  best  judges.  The  magistrates  never  did  discuss  that  qaeetion, 
lliough  it  was  empbatically  the  quesliou  they  hiid  to  invcBtigale. 
The  Permissive  Bill  argument  was  that  tlifl  power  of  beaiowmg  &II 
licences  should  be  lodged,  not  in  the  jtmgistrates  Alone,  hat  in  &U 
the  rate-pay  era,  thoy  were  best  ciualitied  to  deterroiue  whether  any 
Hccncc8  were  requh-ed  by  the  public  wants,  and  whether,  if  grantcdi 
they  would  bo  tikely  to  originate  public  iiuisauccs. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hutton,  M.D,,  contributed  a  paper  ■'  On  i 
Licensiug  System  and  its  needed  Eeforms."    After  describing  tli 
evils  which  both  tho  faeei'sellers  and  the  licensed  vicluallera  fosterei]| 
he  procDcded  to  argue  that  the  preeeut  mogieterial  control  w&s  A 
"  moDstrous  farce."      In  Groneral  Cartwright's  laat  "  Constabulary 
Report"  ho  fouud  that  in  the  SG  borough  towns  in  liia  district,  only 
two  licences  were  withdrawn  in   1864,  although  proceedings  wi 
taken  against  389  bouses  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  against  5,3 
disorderly  drunkards.     Very  often  the  licensing  justicea  were  theiU' 
selves    public-housG    proprietors,  and  for  their  own  pockets'  sak 
Bhietded  their  tenants  from  prosecution.     His  euggesttons  for  reform 
were  aa  follows  :^ — 1.    That    an  entire  stop  should  be  pat  to   lUo 
increase  of  public-houBea  and  beerebops,  save  in  the  mo&t  excep- 
tional circumstancoa,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  rate-payers.     2. 
That  all  houses   should  bo  closed  at  1 1  f.  u.,  except  to   bona  Jide 
travellers.     3.  That  a  majority  of  tvvo-tlurds  of  the  mtepaycrs  i 
each  parish,  town,  or  district,  should  be  empowered  to  close  pabli 
houses  entirely  on   Sunday,     4.  That  the  owner  of  the  houso,  t 
well  as  the  tenant,  should  be  liable  to  a  tine  for  otieiiccs  against  the 
tenour  of  the  licence.     5.  That  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  ehonli 
be  empowered  to  close  the  houses  within  their  district.     Should  ih 
objection  bo  raised  that  this  would  be  a  law  for  the  rich,  not  for  ih 
poor,  seeing  that  the  rich  man  contd  enjoy  hia  bottle  of  wine,  though 
the  poor  man's  tankard  of  ale  would  be  prohibited,  the  answer  was, 
that  the  working  classes  would  thomsclvos  be  in  each  case  the  IaW' 
makers. 

Dr.  Martik,  of  Warrmgton,  read  a  paper  '•  On  the  Atnendmeal 
of  tho  Licensing  System."  The  nmeDdtnents  he  proposed  rvarOf 
stated  summarily,  as  follows  : — 1.  That  increased  restrictions  should 
be  placed  on  the  liquor  traffic  (a)  by  placing  beerbooses  under 
magisterial  control ;  (b)  by  incroaaiug  the  licence  fee  paid  by  Ihc 
present  holders  ;  (c)  by  increasing  the  licence  fee,  and  also  iLe 
rating  of  the  house  to  any  new  npplicaut.  2,  Thai  a  certain  amount 
of  control  should  be  granted  to  the  rate-payers  by  entrusling  thera 
with  power  (a)  to  veto  any  additional  licences  ;  (b)  to  fix  the  hours 
during  which  the  houses  shall  bo  open  ;  (c)  to  close  ilie  boasel 
entirely  on  Sunday  ;  {d)  to  prevent  the  opening  of  Biogiug 
dancing  saloons,  itc. 


THE   UORAI,   ErrECTS   09  THB    FOOB   LAWS. 

Dr.  Drew  contributed  a  paper  on  this  subject.     In  agricolturtl 
districts,  the  labourer,  as  he  pointed  out,  earned  little  more  than  ht) 
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would  receive  from  the  rates  if  he  could  establish  a  clum.  **  Surely," 
he  once  aaiJ  to  the  wifa  of  a  sick  labourer  in  Snjisex,  "  your  bushand 
should  have  joined  a  benefit  club  when  he  was  in  good  health,  that 
he  might  have  hiid  some  means  of  support  now."  "  No,"  she  replied, 
"I  don't  approve  of  sick  clubs.  My  huslmnd  did  joia  one,  but  I  per- 
suaded him  to  leave  it<  Why  should  a  poor  maa  pay  Is,  6d,  a  week 
just  to  screen  the  parish  ?  We  get  as  much  allowed  now  from  the 
parish  as  we  should  have  had  from  the  c]ub,and  the  some  person  ie  both 
club  doctor  and  pai'ish  doctor,  and  will  attend  as  well  one  way  as  the 
other.  If  he  comes  from  the  parish,  he  can  order  wino  or  meat  from 
the  parish,  if  he  thinks  It  is  wanted  ;  but  if  he  cornea  from  the  club,  we 
must  buy  it  ourBclvcB,  or  go  without.  We  know  very  well  why  the 
geutry  and  farmers  try  to  get  up  sick  eluba,  but  poor  people  here 
know  better  than  to  speud  their  money  just  to  save  the  rates."  On 
the  other  hand,  tbo  rate-payerB  do  all  in  tUeir  power  to  prevent  any 
one  obtaining  a  settlement.  It  occasionally  happens  in  the  soutliern 
counties  that  tho  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  a  parish  will,  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  issue  a  formal  address  to  the  ratepayers,  requestiug 
them  to  employ  no  men  during  the  dull  season,  but  such  as  have  already 
a  settlement.  The  icsalt  is  a  species  of  serfdom,  the  labourers  being 
tied  to  the  district  in  wbich  alone  they  are  sure  of  eupport.  In  manu- 
facturing and  mining  districts,  where  wages  are  higher,  parish  relief 
docs  act  in  some  degree  as  a  punishment  for  improvidence.  Still 
even  there,  many  prefer  idleness  and  assistance  to  w^cs  and  work. 
The  chief  remedies  ho  proposed  were  to  grant  relief  in  the  shape  of 
loauA,  as  the  Poor  Law  Board  recommends;  or,  in  the  caso  of  the 
able-bodied,  in  the  shape  of  low  wages  for  task  work  ;  and  to  make 
the  workhouse  a  healthy  but  unpleasant  place  to  all  but  orphans, 
tho  imbecile,  and  tho  disabled,  mere  old  age  not  being  deemed 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration. 

EKCESStVE   ■USFBT. 

Mr.  GEOnCB  Hurst,  of  Bedford,  read  a  paper  "On  the  Evil 
Effects  of  the  Modern  Practice  of  Usury."  Lending  money,  he 
remarked,  at  usurious  interest,  is  now  practised  to  an  extent 
that  has  Ijccome  most  mischievous  iu  its  oJTects.  Cash  is  com- 
monly advanced  at  various  enormous  rates  of  interest  to  needy 
and  improvident  individuals  at  30,  60,  100,  and  even  some- 
limes  coudiderablj  beyond  cent,  per  cent.  Loans  contracted  at 
tbese  rates  are  chieHy  for  small  sums,  and  therefore  the  humble 
dosses  of  society  are  especially  made  the  victims  of  this  species  of 
extortion.  It  may  seem  strange  that  people  can  ho  found  foolisji 
enough  to  borrow  at  exorbitant  lates  of  interest,  when  the  applica- 
tion of  u  little  common  scileo  would  stiow  them  bow  dearly  they 
must  pay  for  the  aiforded  accommodation.  But  this  will  not  bo  so 
surprising  when  it  is  conaideied  that  thero  is  a  largo  majority  of 
fools  iu  the  world,  and  among  them  the  usurer  iiuds  full  fnjploymeat 
for  hia  capital,  so  as  to  enable  hiai  with  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
money  to  realise  a  very  comfortable  income.     The  prmctice  of  usury 
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hM  prey  ailed  in  aU  agea  in  civilised  communitiee,  but  until  reeeotly 
taking  excessive  interest  ^vas  ahvays  considered  a  dierepotsble 
proceeding.  In  England,  from  tlie  time  of  King  Henry  Vlll.  totlie 
reign  of  Queen  Auuc^  various  enactments  wete  passed  for  restraining, 
but  the  law  that  reinaiued  in  force,  until  a  recent  period,  was  the  Act 
Anne  12,  which  restricted  the  amount  of  iQt«reet  (o  be  talten  to 
5  per  cent, ;  but  at  various  times  this  received  tnuuy  modtficatioiu. 
The  Act  of  2  &  3  Vict.,  c.  37,  and  a  stihsequent  one,  17^18  Vict^] 
c.  90,  empowering  money  to  be  l^nt  on  Iduded  security,  at  an] 
ratfi  of  interest,  bavo  given  entire  freedom  to  the  trade  in  moii^y<, 
From  the  passiug  of  these  Acts  the  loan  business  at  excessive  ii 
terest  has  been  continually  ou  the  increase,  until  the  distress  and 
embarragemont  it  has  occasioned  haa  became  an  evil  of  learful  magni< 
tnde.  People  who  borrow  at  extravagant  rates  of  interest  commonlj 
do  BO  under  an  illuatvo  notion  that  they  shall  he  enabled  to  repay  the 
sum  advmiced  in  a  Bhort  tiniQ,  so  that,  altliough  the  rate  be  high, 
the  period  for  which  Ihe  mouey  wili  he  required  being  limited,  the 
amount  of  iutci-oat  will  bo  unimportant.  Witliout  any  reliable  cir- 
cumfitauco  in  their  favour,  they  rest  upon  the  vague  hope  "  that 
Bomethiog  will  turn  up,"  or  "  that  some  friend  will  ndsiet  them,*' 
and  with  such  empty  expectations  plunge  themflelves  into  engage- 
ments that  become  a  lasting  trouble  and  inconvenience.  He  tlien 
recounted  some  instances  that  had  come  to  his  own  knowledge, 
showing  the  ruin  that  frequently  results  iiova.  borrowing  at  heavy 
ratea  of  interest^  and  gave  an  account  of  the  delnaions  practised  and 
miachief  occasioned  by  loan  offices,  in  which,  under  on  appearooce  of 
moderation,  the  interest  actually  paid  was  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Ue  commented  dL$o  upon  the  folly  and  distress  occasioned  by 
people  allowing  themselves  to  become  security  at  such  places.  After 
commenting  at  some  length  upon  *'  Beutham*Bt}efence  of  Usury,"  ho 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  limiting  interest,  under  every  circum- 
stance, to  5  per  cent,  was  an  absurdity,  and  that  the  price  of 
money,  like  that  of  any  commodity,  should  be  left  to  the  r^ulalion 
of  supply  and  demand  y  and  thatf  boyonil  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  use  of  money,  something  like  an  extra  5  or  6  per  cent,  might  be 
alloi^ed  bylaw  to  accommodate  peculiar  circumstances  ;  but  beyond 
this,  he  contended,  the  propriety  of  the  transaction  was  subject  to 
grave  suspicion,  and  not  unfrequently  was  a  postponement  of  insol- 
vency. With  pawnbrokers  there  is  n  legal  limit  to  tho  rate  ofluterett 
that  can  bo  received,  the  law  allowing  them  only  20  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Why  should  tho  pawnbroker  be  so  restricted,  while  Uie 
iLsurer  is  allowed  to  extort  any  rate  of  interest  for  which  ho  may 
stipulate  ?  Either  one  is  placed  unfairly  under  legal  reatrictions,  or 
the  other  is  permilled  nn  nnduo  advantage.  The  trade  of  money  at 
a  fair  or  ordinary  rate  of  interest,  may  be  conducted  at  a  moderate 
ritfk ;  but  when  cxtieuie  rate;^  arc  taken  and  dumanded,  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  species  of  gambling.  A  certain  risk  is  iucurred  in 
order  to  obtain  a  considerable  profit,  but  it  is  like  the  risk  of  the 
professional  gambler^  whose  skill  and  knowledge  render  the  cbanc^i 
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very  much  in  his  own  favour.  Then  why  not  place  the  gambler 
and  the  usurer  in  a  parallel  position  ?  The  law  gives  no  protection 
to  the  one  ;  why  should  it  protect  the  exactions  of  the  other  ?  It 
con  scarcely  bo  denied  that  charging  an  extreme  rate  of  interest 
for  money  is  equally  wrong  with  exacting  an  extravagant  price  for 
any  commodity.  In  each  case  it  is  truly  a  bargain  between  indi- 
viduals, in  which  it  is  a  matter  of  option  to  transact  or  otherwise  ; 
but  also,  in  each  case,  it  is  one  man  obtaining  an  undue  advantage 
of  another,  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  justify.  Then  taking  into 
account  the  misery  occasioned  by  unrestricted  usury — the  advantage 
it  gives  keen  and  unscrupulous  persons — the  facility  it  affords  to 
imprudence — the  blight  it  frequently  casts  upon  the  prospects  of 
young,  thoughtless,  and  inexperienced  individuals — its  close  ap- 
proximation to  sheer  gambling — ought  it  not  to  be  left  without 
legal  protection  t  And,  as  in  the  cose  of  gambling  debts,  ouglit 
not  both  principal  and  interest  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  honour  of 
the  borrower  ? 
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departments : — 

Juriaprudence,  lOS. 

EiJuciUion,  ISUii. 

Heultli,  ^7-*. 

EconoDiy  and  Trade,  475. 
Kcpi-esBioB  ofCTiine.    S«  Seatences. 
ICnman  law,  study  of,  21,  22. 
iCural  wlioola  in  rcliitiou  to  I  lie  ntatc, 

by  the  Rev.  O,  H,  Fagan,  308  ;  dis- 
cussion, SVi{f. 
1! jails,  C.   VV.,  observation?  on  tbe 

'bankrupt  laws,  235. 
Stndford,   Bcv.  H.,  oliserpaliona   on 

lalioiir  and  education,  3i;4 :  tm  the 

consolidatioa  ofrailwoya,  fllti, 
fmiitary    comixiiasion.      See    United 

Slat&a  sanitary  cointnisslou. 

legislfLtion,  defects  of,  75, 

ynimders,  G.  L.,  caasca  of  Ibe  dilTer- 

ence   eiisting    between    tlit»    death 

rates  of  rural  and  uibnn  disliictsi, 

and  InctdeDlftlly  of  Slielllwld,  J.j'j, 

,  T.  W.,  obserrationB  cm  llie 

law  of  evidelire,  243  ;  ou  inadequole 

sentences,  258- 
Sjvings  banks,  municipal,  Ity  J.  Ray- 

ner,  511. 
Sidiools,  industrial  training,  by  E,  T. 

Craig,  ilG2<  dlscuBxion.  'ML 
,  public,  commission,  MS, 


Sclioolfl,  commercial  and  middle,  37, 
4H;    pauper,  39.      S#t    dto    Rcnl 

BCbOOliS. 

^idavonic  Chrigtiaiui.  Sf*  EdncAtioD. 
Sentences.  WLal  means  la  U  deeira- 
Lilc  to  adopt  (0  prevent  ibe  flawing 
nf  i^entenccs  inadeqnalc  to  ibe  profwr 
repression  of  crime?  by  T.  B.  L, 
Baker,  2(13;  dtscusdinn,  258;  tbe 
nentftnct's  i  Awed  upon  crluiinalt,  by 
J.  H.  Murray  Brown,  25^ ;  di^tts- 
Bion,  26ft. 

Sliedd<>ti,  Jlisi,  nccesslly  for  the  is- 
violate  preeervalion  Of  trial  hy  jury 
in  al!  questions  uf  fact  inTOlvin^g  the 
(.tatns  of  the  subject,  2'VO. 

Sbeffield,  tbe  rht;  uiid  growth  of  the 
trades  of,  by  H,  E.  Leader,  4W. 

'^— ^ assiizos,  ibe  paldic  advaa- 

tages  eftbij  grant  of,  by  R.  J.  U«i>f> 
ford,  2(52. 

death  rate.    Ste  Dealli  rale. 

— — —  lead  worka,  by  W.  fiakcr, 
4fi3. 

savingB  bankB,  by  T.  Worer, 

&18. 

trade*,  the  efTect  of  certain, 

on  life  and  health,  by  J.  C  Ball, 
M.U,,  382  ;  discussion,  4t>5. 

Shepherd,  Edn^axd,  oli^ervatlans  on  iO' 
adequate  senttmcoB,  200. 

Sbipping.    .S'w  Affreightment. 

Sbipwrwk,  loss  of  lUe  and  property 
by,  77  :  causes  of  losiej,  79  ;  de- 
cre(U<e  of  lossiea  in  royal  nary,  82 ; 
Self-lnsUj-ed  atenni  co)>i|iai>jei*,  82; 
inqniries  into  abijiwi'ecka,  .'^7 :  marine 
insurance,  ilil. 

Short,  Rev.  J.  Lettls.  The  politico- 
oconomionl  value  of  &  sound  doinen- 
tary  education  of  tbe  wag«-elMi, 
34T  ;  obwrfationa  on  tbe  reris«d 
codfl,  3T0._ 

Sick  clubs,  opernltODs  of,  tS7. 

Sinugbtcr  of  auimnia  for  tbe  food  of 
innnkind,  tbe  late  Dr.  Caraon'i 
method  of,  by  P.  M.  Careoa,  W3. 

^malUpox  in  sheep,  71. 

Smith,  Edward,  obwrrstlons  on  un- 
beaJ(by  occupations,  4(j5,  467  :  on 
coutaelotts  dtseoset,  470. 

Smith,  K.  AogSK.  The  ntr  of  borne* 
and  worksbops,  general  views.  419, 

•Solly,  liev.  Henry,  on  working  men'* 
ciuba,  fi\H  :  observatiouB  on  to* 
operation,  62*J,  534. 

Spiismodic  cholera.    Hat  Cliolero. 

Sjiray,  W.  F.,  the  failure  of  oor 
uational  ^y^tcm  of  education  to 
ntford  elementary  educatioo«  !iiC  , 
discusaion,  309. 
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Statute  hiring,  2M. 

StciDtbul,  Kcv.  S.  A.,  obRCrvatiuus  ou 
neglcclud  education,  872 ;  on  arbi- 
tration in  cttRes  of  strikes,  523 ;  ou 
co-operation,  530. 

StephengoD,  Naali,  on  laljoar  and  edu- 
cation, 862. 

Stimulants,  ner^'OUH,  use  of,  03. 

Strikes  and  locks-out,  what  arc  tiiu 
best  means  of  establishing  a  system 
of  authoritative  arbitration  between 
employers  and  employed,  in  cases 
of,  by  J.  Wilson,  470,  discussion, 
519. 

Summaries  of  Proceedings. 

Jurisprudence     and    amendment 

of  the  la\r,  223— 'J(52. 
Education,  35(3 — 373. 
Health,  -102—474. 
Economy  and  Trade.  517 — 559. 

Tallack,  Willium,  the  practical 
rciiults  (if  the  total  or  partial  a)x)li- 
tion  of  capital  punishment  in  variouit 
countries,  171. 

Tcnncnt,  (i.  II.,  observations  on  the 
'  law   of    evidence,    248 ;    on    locol 
courts,  253. 

Teulon,  W.  S.,  observations  on  the 
law  of  evidence,  245 ;  on  the  conso- 
lidation of  railways,  587,  545. 

Trade.    Hn  Economy  and  trade. 

Trades  of  Sheffield,  the  rise  and 
growth  of,  by  R.  E.  Leader,  489. 

Tremenheerc,  H.  Seymour,  factory 
KchooU  and  education  under  the 
Priut  Works  Act;  the  childrenV 
tnnployment  commission,  1802,  291 : 
discussion,  202. 

Tribunals  of  commerce,  by  W.  J. 
Lcppoc,  225 1  discusedon,  250.  See 
also  Mercantile  Courts. 

Turkey,  education  in.    See  Education. 

Turner,  H.,  the  tile  trade,  618. 

Union  Chargeability  Act,  1806 ;  476. 

United  States  sanitary  commission,  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Channing,  474. 

Usury,  on  the  evil  effects  of  the  modern 
practice  of,  by  George  Ilurst,  667. 

Ventilation.  .S««  Warming  and  venti- 
lation. 

Votes,  plurality  of,  by  R.  A.  Macflc, 
261. 

Waddilovc,  Alfred,  D.C.L. ;  is  it  cxpc* 


dient  to  remove  any  nnd  what  of  the 
remaining  restrictions  on  the  admis- 
sibility of  evidence  in  civil  and 
crimiual  cages?  133;  discussion, 
239 ;  observations  on  the  law  of  evi- 
dence; 245,  249. 

Warming  and  ventilation,  ))V  W.  Cor- 
bett,  403. 

Webster,  Thomas,  Q.C,  on  the  palace 
of  justice:  its  site  and  approaches, 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  courts 
and  offices  of  judicature,  262 ;  obser- 
vations on  co-operation,  684 ;  on 
the  consolidation  of  railways,  552. 

Wever,  F.,  Sheffield  savings'  banks, 
518. 

Wilkinson,  Rev.  W.,  on  the  revised 
code,  370. 

Williams,  Arthur  John,  upon  what 
principle  should  local  courts  be  con- 
stituted with  reference  to  extent  of 
jurisdiction  and  system  of  jirocedurc? 
143:  di!!CU8sion,  2.jO. 

Wilson.  John,  the  extension  of  the 
Factory  Acts  to  other  industrial 
occupations,  302;  discussion,  262; 
what  are  the  best  means  of  e^ttablish- 
ing  a  system  of  authoritative  arbi- 
tration between  employere  and 
employed  in  cases  of  strikes  and 
locks-out,  476;  discussion,  619; 
observations  on  labour  and  educa- 
tion, 368 ;  on  unhealthy  occupations, 
406,  467. 

Wilson,  Robert,  observations  on  the 
bankrupt  laws,  232 ;  on  the  law  of 
evidence,  241 ;  on  local  courts,  250. 

Wolstcnholme,  Elizabeth,  what  better 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
education  of  girls  of  the  n])i)er  and 
middle  classes  ?  287 ;  discussion,  357. 

Women,  employment  of,  9. 

Working-men's  clubs,  7. 

,  by  the    Rev. 

Henry  Solly,  618. 

Workman's  home.  Hee  Familistcry, 
the. 

Workmen,  health  of.  Sec  Collierie.« ; 
Sheffield  trades. 

\\'orkshoiJ»,  the  air  ol'.     Hcc  Air. 

\>'orthington,  Mr.,  on  lalraur  und  edu- 
cation, 360. 

Zymotic  diseases,  65. 
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